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PKEFACE. 


T he present volume^ attempts to supply a want, the 
existence of which has been impressed upon my 
mind by an inquiry often addressed to me as Boden 
Professor.—Is it p'ossible to obtain from any one book 
a good general idea of the character and contents of 
Sanskrit literature ? 

Its pages arc also intended to subserve a further object. 
They aim at imparting to educated Englishmen, by 
means of translations and explanations of portions of the 
.sacred and ])hilosophical literature of India, an insight 
into the mind, iia])its of thouglit, and customs of the 
Hindus, as well as a conect knowledge “ of a system 
of belief and [)iactice which has constantly prevailed 
for at least tliree tliousand years, and still continues 

^ The voliiine is founded on iiiy ofileud lectures 
^Ir. Huiiychiiiid C'Iniitaiuoii (.sa for Haruundra Cmtamani), who 
cjimc fioiii India to be present at the Congress of Orientalists held in 
London last Sejdeinhei, writing to the Times (December 21), in support 
of Miss Caipentei’s eftbids to create wanner personal sympathy with 

f ,e natives of India, says, ‘The gieat difficulty in the way of an increase 
sympathy between Groat Ihitain and India is the want of means of an 
crease of knowledge—the want of means of a dissipation of mistake. 
Stiidia is not so repiesented lieie as to enable Englishmen, however 
desirous, to form an impartial v 4 ew. Condemnatoiy e\})iessions are 
received with the inlierent disposition of humanity to take the bad for 
granted, witliout examination. In my own exjieiience among Englishmen 
I have found no general inddleienee to India, but rather an eager desire 
for information, but I have found a (Hmmerian darkness about the 
manners and habits of my countrymen, an almost poetical description of 
our customs, and a conception no less wild and startling than the vagaries 
of Mandeville or Marco Polo coneermng our religion.’ 
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to exist as one of the principal religions of the Non- 
Christian world \ 

It cannot indeed be right, nor is it even possible for 
educated Englishmen to remain any longer ignorant of 
the literary productions, laws, institutions, religious creed, 
and moral precejjts of their Hindu fellow-creatures and 
r. Ibiu >^111.j, ^ The East and West are every day being 
drawn nearer to each other, and British India, in par¬ 
ticular, is now brought so close to us by steam, electricity, 
and the Suez Canal, that the condition of the Hindu 
community—mental, moral, and ])hysical—forces itself 
peremptorily on our attentioin Nor is it any longer 
justifiable to ])lead tlie difficulty of obtaining accurate 
official information as an excuse for ignorance. Our 
Government has for a long peiiod addressed itself most 
energetically to the investigation of every detail capable 
of throwing light on the past and present history of the 
Queen’s Indian dominions. 

A Literary survey of the whole of India has been 
recently organized for the purpose of ascertaining what 
Sanskrit MSS., worthy ot' })rescrviition, exist in public and 

^ It should not be foi gotten that although all the nations of Europe 
have changed their religions during the ])ast eighteen centuries, the 
Hindus have not done so, exeejit \ery partially Tblam conv(*rted a 
certain numhei hy force of aims in the eighth and following centuries, and 
Christian truth is at last hlowly cieepiug onwards and winning its way 
its own inherent energy in tlie nineteenth, but the religious creeds, rit^H 
customs, and habits of thought of the Tfindus generally have altered littM 
since the days of Mann, five hundred years b c Of course they haves* 
exjierienced accretions, but many of the same caste observances and rules* 
of conduct (aedra, vyavahdra, see p. 217) arc still in force some of the 
same laws of inheritance {(idya, p. 270) hold good, even a beggar will 
sometimes ask for alms in words prescribed by the ancient lawgiver 
{hJnkshdm dehi, Mann II. 49, Kulluka); and to this day, if a pupil absents 
himself from an Indian college, he sometimes excuses himself by saying 
that he has a prdyas-cUta to perform (sec p. 278, and TruhneEs Report 
of Professor Stcnzler’s Speech at the London Oriental Congress). 
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private libraries. Competent scholars have been ap¬ 
pointed to the task, and the result of their labours, so 
far as they have hitherto extended, has been published. 

Simultaneously, an Archaeological survey has been ably 
conducted under the su])erintendance of Major-General A. 
Cunningham, and we have most interesting results pub¬ 
lished and distributed by the Indian Governments in the 
shaj)e of four large volumes, filled with illustrations, the 
last issued being the Eeport for the year 1871--72. 

An Ethnological survey has also been set on foot in 
Bengal, and a magnificent volume with portraits from pho¬ 
tographs of numerous aboriginal ti’ibes, called Descrlj^itiva 
Ethnology of Boigcd, by Colonel Dalton, was published at 
Calcutta in 1872. This was jneceded by a valuable guide 
to the Ethnology of Tndia^ written by Sir George Cam])bell. 

Even an Industrial survey has beiui partially carried 
out under the able direction of i)r. Forbes Watson, who 
propos(\s that a new Museum and Indian Institute shall 
be built and attached to the India Office. 

Moreover, Sir George C^arnpbell caused to Ije ])repared, 
printed, and published, during his recent administration in 
Bengal, comparative tables of specimens of all the languages 
of India—Aryan, DiTividian, and aboriginal—the })raciical 
benefit of which requires no demonstration on my part. 

But there are other official publications still more ac- 
ressible to every Englishman who will take the trouble 
of applying to the proper authorities. 

Those whose horizon of Eastern knowledge has hitherto 
been hopelessly clouded, so as to shut out every country 
beyond the Holy Land, have now a clear prospect opened 
out towards India. They have only to study the Eeport 
of the Moral and Material Progress and. Condition of 
India during 1872-73, published by the India Office, 
and edited by Mr. C. II. Markham. At the risk of 
being thought iinpertinent, I must crave permission to 
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record here an opinion tliat this last mentioned work 
is worthy of a better fate than to be wrapped in a blue 
cover, as if it were a mere official statement of dry 
facts and statistics. Its pages are full of valuable infor¬ 
mation on every subject connected with our Eastern 
Empire—even including missionary progress—and the 
carefully drawn maps with wliich it is illustrated are a 
highly instructive study in themselves. The revelation 
the Eeport makes of what is being done and what remains 
to be done, may well humble as well as cheer every 
tlioughtful person. But emanating as the volume does 
from tlie highest official authority, it is in itself an evidence 
of great advance in our knowledge of India’s needs, and in 
our endeavours to meet them, as well as an earnest of our 
future efforts for tlie good of its inhabitants. 

The same must be said of Sir George Cam])beirs ex¬ 
haustive Report on liis own administration of Bengal 
during 1872-73. This forms a thick 8vo volume of about 
nine hundred })ages, and atfoids a mine of interesting and 
valuable information b 

Most signiticant, too, of an increasing interchange of 
Oriental and Occidental ideas and knowledge is the cir¬ 
cumstance that almost eveiy number of the Jaimes news¬ 
paper contains able articles and interesting communications 
from its correspondents on Indian affairs, or records some 
result of the intellectual stir and ferment now sj)rcading^ 

^ Another very instructive publication, thougli of quite ii different 
stump from the official documents mentioned above, is M. Garcin de 
Tassy’s Annual Review {Revue Annuelh) of the literary condition of India, 
which is every year kindly presented to me, and to many other scholars, 
by that eminent Orientalist. It is delivered annually in the form of a 
discourse at the opening of his Hindustani lectures. Though it deals 
more particularly with the develoj)ment of Urdu and other linguistic 
studies, it gives a complete and reliable account of the intellectual and 
social movements now going on, and of the progress made in all branches 
of education and knowledge. 
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as it lias never done before, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalaya mountains. 

Another noteworthy indication of growing inter-com¬ 
munity of thoiiglit between the East and West is the 
fact tliat every principal periodical of the day finds itself 
compelled to take increasing account of the sayings and 
doings—wise or unwise—of young Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. Our attention is continually drawn by one or 
another publication to the proceedings of native religious 
societies—such as the Brahma-samaj, Sanatana-dharrna- 
samiXj, Dharma-sabha, &c. ’ — or to the transactions of 
literary and scientific clubs and institutions ; ivliile not 
unfrecjuently we aie presented with extracts from ver¬ 
nacular journals^, or from the speeches of high-minded 
Hindus, who occasionally traverse India, not as Christian 
missionaries, but seeking, in a spirit worthy of Chris¬ 
tianity itself, to purify the Hindu creed and elevate the 
tone of Indian thought and feeling. All this is a sure 
criterion of the waim interest in Oriental matters now 
taking possession of the public mind in Western countries. 

But still more noteworthy as an evidence of increasing 
personal intercourse between England and India is the 
presence of Hindus and Muslims amongst ns here. Many 
of the more intelligent and enlightened natives, breaking 
through tlie 2)reju(licc‘s of caste and tradition that have 

^ There ajjpear to be two sections of the tirahma-samaj or TJieistic 
society established in India One clings to the Toda and seeks to restore 
Hinduism to ibe pure inonotlieism believed to underlie the Veda. These 
tbeists arc followers of the late Rammolmn Ttoy. The other society 
rejects the Veda and advocates an independent and purer theism. Its 
present leader is Keshab Sandra Sen. 

^ The increase in the number of journals and newspapers in the ver¬ 
nacular languages, conducted with much ability and intelligence by 
native editors, is leinarkable. An Urdu and Hindi paper called Man- 
yala-samdcdra-patra^ printed and published at Besvan, by Thakur Guru 
Prasad Sinh, is, tbrough bis kindness, regularly transmitted to me. 
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hitherto chained them as prisoners to their own soil, now 
visit our shores and frequent our Universities to study 
us, our institutions, laws, and literature. Some of them, 
too, have already received a thorough English education 
at Indian colleges. It is even asserted that they some¬ 
times come amongst us knowing our language, our history, 
and our standard authors better than we know them our¬ 
selves. Be this as it may, thus much, at least, is clear 
that Englishmen and Hindus are at length holding out 
the right hand of fellowship to each other, and awaking 
to the consciousness that the duty of studying the past 
and present state—intellectual, moral, and physical—of 
their respective countries can no longer be evaded by 
educated men, whether in the East or in the West. 

In truth, it cannot be too forcibly impressed upon 
our minds that good laws may be enacted, justice ad¬ 
ministered, the rights of ])roperty secured, railroads and 
electric telegraphs laid down, the stupendous forces of 
Nature controlled and regulated for the public good, the 
three great scourges of war, pestilence, and famine averted 
or mitigated—all this may be done—and more than this, 
the truths of our religion may be powerfully preached, 
translations of the Bible lavishly distributed; but if, after 
all, we neglect to study the mind and character of those 
we are seeking to govern and influence for good, no 
mutual confidence will be enjoyed, no real sympathy felt 
or ins])ired. Imbued with the conciliatory spirit which such 
a study must impart, all Englishmen—whether resident in 
England or India, whether clergymen or laymen—may 
aid the cause of Christianity and good government, more 
than by controversial discussions or cold donation^ of 
guineas and rupees. Let us not forget that this great 
Eastern empire has been entrusted to our rule, not to be 
the Co 7 ' 2 >ys vile of ]>olitical and social experiments, nor 
yet for the purpose of extending our commerce, flattering 
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our pride, or increasing our prestige, but that a vast 
population may be conciliated, benefited, and elevated, 
and the regenerating influences of Christianity spread 
through the length and breadth of the land. How, then, 
have we executed our mission ? Much is now being done ; 
but the results effected are mainly due to the growth of 
a more cordial feeling, and a better understanding between 
Christians, Hindus, Buddhists, and Musalmans. And 
tliese good results may be expected to increase if the 
true character of the three principal systems of religion 
opposed to Christianity, and now existing in India, British 
Burrnah, and Ceylon, are fairly tested by an impartial 
examination of the written documents held sacred by 
each ; if tlie points of contact between Christianity, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Isliim become better appre¬ 
ciated, and Christians while loyally devoting themselves— 
heart [ind soul, body and mind—to the extension of the one 
true faitli, are led to soarcl) more candidly for the frag¬ 
ments of trutli, lying buried under superstition and error. 

Be it remembered, then, that Sanskrit literature,—bound 
up as it has ever been with all that is sacred in the religion 
and institutions of India,—is the source of all trustworthy 
knowledge of the Hindus ; and to this literature English¬ 
men must turn, if they Avish to understand the character and 
mind of nearly two hundred millions (or about five-sixths) 
of India s population (see pp. xvi -xx of Introduction). 

kSomc departments of Sanskrit literature have been 
fully described of late years by various competent and 
trustworthy scholars. Good traiivslations, too, of isolated 
works, and excellent metrical versions of the more choice 
poems have from time to time been published in Europe, 
or are scattered about in Magazines, Reviews, and ephe¬ 
meral j)ublications. But there has never hitherto, so far 
as I know, existed any one work of moderate dimensions 
like the present—accessible to general readers—composed 
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by any one Sanskrit scholar with the direct aim of giving 
Englishmen who are not necessarily Sanskritists, a con¬ 
tinuous sketch of the chief departments of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, Vedic and Post-vedic, with accompanying translations 
of select passages, to serve as examples for comparison with 
the literary productions of other countries ^ 

The plan pursued by me in my endeavour to execute 
a novel and difficult task in a manner likely to be useful to 
Oriental students, yet intelligible to general readers, and 
especially to those men of cultured minds wlio, not being 
Orientalists, are desirous of accurate information on sub¬ 
jects they can no longer ignore, will be sufficiently evident 
from a perusal of the lectures themselves, cand their ap¬ 
pended notes. To avoid misa]^prehension and exaggerated 
ideas of my scope and aim, as well as to understand the 
extent of my obligations to other scholars, let the reader 
turn to pp. 1-4 with notes, p. 15, note 2. I will merely 
add to what Is there stated, that as Vedic literature has 
been already so ably elucidated by numerous scholars in 
Europe, and by Professor W. D. Whitney and others in 
America, I have treated this part of the subject as 
briefly as possible. Moreover, my survey of so vast and 
intricate a field of inquiry as Indian philosophy, is neces¬ 
sarily a mere sketch. In common with other Euro])ean 
scholars, I am greatly indebted to Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall for 
his contributions to tins and other departments of Sanskrit 
literature, and especially for his translation of Nehemiah 
Nilakantha s ‘ Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philo¬ 
sophical Systems/ 

I should state that, although the present volume is 
intended to be complete in itself, I have been compelled to 
reserve some of the later portion of the literature for fuller 
treatment in a subsequent series of lectures. 

^ Great praise is, however, due to Mrs. IVIauniiig’s valuable compilation 
called ‘ Ancient and Mediseval India,’ published by W. H Allen and Co 
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It is possible that some English readers may have given 
so little attention to Indian snbjoets, that furtlier pre¬ 
liminary explanations may be needed by tliem before 
commencing the perusal of the following pages. For 
their benefit I have written an Introduction, whicli I hope 
will clear tlie ground sufficiently for all. 

Let me now discharge the grateful duty of tendering ray 
respectful thanks to the Governments of India for the patron¬ 
age and support they have again accorded to my labours. 
Let me also mLn'»\\l*-dgf the debt I owe to two eminent 
Sanskritists—Dr. John Muir of Edinburgh, and Professor 
E. B. Cowell of Cambridge—for their kindness in reading 
the proof-sheets of the present series of lectures. These 
scholars must n<)t, however, fie held responsible for any 
novel theories propounded by me. In many cases I have 
modified my statements in accordance with their sugges¬ 
tions, yet in some instances, in order to preserve the 
individuality of my own researches, I have preferred to 
take an independent line of my own. Learned Orientalists 
in Europe and India who are able adequately to appreciate 
the difficulty of the task I have attempted will look on 
my errors with a lenient eye. As I shall welcome their 
criticisms with gratitude, so I shall also hope for their 
encouragement ; for, often as I have advanced in my 
investigations, and have found an appaiently interminable 
horizon opening out before me, I have felt like a foolhardy 
man seeking to cross an impassable ocean in a fragile 
coracle, and so have applied to myself the well-known 
words of the great Sanskrit poet:— 

Titirshur dusfaram mohdd u^npendsmi sdgaram. 


Oxfordj May 1875. 


M. W. 
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WITH THE 

EQUIVALENT SANSKRIT LETTERS AND RULES FOR 
PRONUNCIATION. 

VOWELS. 

Af ft, for pronounced as m rural; d, for ^T, T, as in tar, father; 
J, i, for f, as in fill; /, i, for as in police ; U, a, for ’^T, as in full ; 
V, u, for as in rude; Ri, rt, for as in merrily; Rl, ri, for 

as in marine; E, e, for IST, as in prey; Ai, ai, for as in aisle; O, o, 

for as in go; Au, au, for as in Haws (German); 2? or ?/i, for % 

i.e. the Anusvara, sounded like n in French mon, or like any nasal; /i, for t, 
1. e. the Visarga or a distinctly audible asjnrate. 

CONSONANTS. 

Kf k, for pronounced as in Anil, seeA:, A 7 /, kh, for as in in Horn; 

G, g, for as in ^run, do^; Gh, gh, for ‘ 11 ^, as m lo^/iut; N, n, for as in 

sing (sin). 

( 5 , 6 , for as in dolcfe (in music),=English ch in church, lurc/i (lurt'); 6 h, 
ch, for as m churc/idill (( 5 ur(f/nll); J, j, for W, as in jfet; Jh, jh, for as 
m heJ^e-dog (he/dog); N, h, for as in smge (siwy) 

T, f, for as in i^rue (fru); Th, fh, for as in an^Aill (an^/nll), D, d, for 

as in drum (drum), Dh, dh, for as in reddau’ed (m///aired), N, n, for 

TTT, as in none (nun). 

T, t, for as in wa^er (as pronounced in Ireland), Th, th, for as in 
nuf-dook (but more dental); D, d, for as in dice (more like th m th\^) ; 
Dh, dh, for V, as in addere (more dental); N, n, for as m not, in. 

P, p, for as in put, sip ; Ph, ph, for TR, as m updill; B, b, for as in 

dear, rud, Bh, bh, for as in addor; M, m, for H, as in wap, jaw. 

Y, y, for as in pet ; R, r, for as in red, year, L, I, for <^, as in Zie ; 
F, c, for as in ine (but like w after consonants, as in tunce). 

S', 4 , for as in sure, session , Sh, sh, for W, as in sdun, husd, S, s, for 

as in sir, hiss. H, h, for as in dit. 

Fuller directions for pronunciation will be found in a ‘ Practical Grammar 
of the Sanskrit Language,’ by Monier Williams, third edition, published by 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and sold by Macmillan & Co., 
and by W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place. Also in a Sanskrit-Enghsh 
Dictionary, published by the same. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I N this Introduction^ 1 shall endeavour, tlnst, to explain how 
Sanskrit literature is the only key to a correct knowledge of 
the opinions and practices of the Hindu people; and, secondly, to 
sho\v how our possession of India involves speeial responsibilities 
and opportunities with reference to the study of the three great 
systems of belief now confronting Christianity in the world—Brfih- 
manism, Buddhism, and Islam. 

To clear the ground let me review very briefly the past and 
present history of the great country whose teeming pojiulation 
has be(‘n gradually, during the past two hundred and fifty years, 
either drawn under our sway, or, almost against our will, forced 
u})on our piotcetion. 

The name India is derived fiom the Gretdv and Roman adaptation 
of the word Hindu, which w^as used hy flic Persians for their Aryan 
brethren, because the latter settled m the districts siirrouiiding the 
streams “ of the Sindhu (pronounced hy them IJuid/in and now called 
Indus). The Greeks, who probably gained their first conceptions 
of India, from the Peisians, changed the hard aspirate into a soft, 
and nam(‘d the Hindus (Herodotus IV. 44, V. 3). After the 
Hindu Aryans had spread themselves over the jdains of the Ganges, 
the Persians called the whole of the legion between the Panjab 
and Benares Hindustan or ^ abode of the Hindus,’ and this name is 
used in India at the present day, especially by the Musalman 
population h Tlie classical name for India, however, as commonly 

^ Some detached portions of the iiifoiination contained in this Intro¬ 
duction were embodied in a lecture on ' The Study of Sanskrit in Relation 
to Missionary Wot k in India,’ delivered hy me, April 19, 1861, and pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Williams & Norgate. This lecture is still procurable. 
Seven rivers {sapta sindhacah) are mentioned, counting the main 
river and the five livers of tlie Panjab with the Sarasvati In old Persian 
or Zand we have the expression Hapta Hendu. It is well known that 
a common phonetic interchange of initial s and h takes place in names 
of the same objects, as pronounced hy kindred races. 

^ The name llindustaiT properly belongs to the region between the 
Sutlej and Benares, sometimes extended to the Narbada and Malia-nadi 
rivers, but not to Bengal or the Dekhan. 
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employed in Sanskrit literature and recognized by the whole 
Sanskritic race, more ]>jirt i<‘ii].nl\ m Bengal and the Dekhan, is 
Bhdrata or B/idrala-varsha —that is to say—‘ the country of king 
Bharata who must have ruled over a large extent of territory in 
ancient times (see pp. 371, 419 of this volume). 

It Will not, of course, be supposed that in our Eastern Emj)ire 
we have to deal witli ordinary races of men. We are not there 
brought m contact with savage tribes who melt away before the 
superior force and intelligence of Europeans. Rather are we placed 
in the midst of gicat and ancient peoples, who, some of them tracing 
back their origin to the same stock as ourselves, attained a high 
degree of civilization when our forefathers were barbarians, and had 
a polished language, a cultivated literature, and abstruse systems of 
philosophy, c^mturies before English existed even in name. 

The population of India, according to the census of 1872, amounts 
to at least 240 millions An assemblage of beings so immense does 


^ Mainfs name (IT 22) tor tin whole central region between the Hima¬ 
laya and Vindhya mountains is A^ydvarta, ‘abode of the Aryans,’and this 
is still a classical ajiptRation for that part of India. Another name for 
India, occurring in Sanskrit poetry, Jainhu-dcl2>a (see p 419) This is 
restricted to India in Buddhist writings. Strictly, however, this is a 
poetical name for the whole earth (see p. 419), of winch India was 
thought to he the most impoitaiit part Bharata in Rig-veda I. xevi 3 
may mean ‘a su[)p()ttcr,’ ‘sustainci,’ and Bharata-varsha may j^ossihly 
convey the idea of ‘a siippoiting land/ 

^ Of these about 27 milhons belong to the native states. In the 
Bengal provinces alone the number, according to the census of 1871-72, 
amounts to 66,856,859, far in excess of any pnwious estimate. Of tliese, 
only 19,857 are Euro^ieans, and 20,279 Eurasians A most exhaustive 
and interesliiig account of its details is given by Sir George Campbell in 
his Bengal Administration Report This is the fiist real census of the 
country yet attempted Sir William Jones in 1787 thought the popula¬ 
tion of Bengal, Behar, Orissa (with Benares also) amounted to 24.000,000; 
Colebrooke in 1802 computed it at 30,000,000, in 1844 it was estimated 
at 31,000,000; ami of late years it was assumed to be about 40 or 41 

millions. Now it is found that the f.1 |•l.■•ln^ill ' area of Bengal 

numbers 650 souls to the square mile, as compared witli 422 in England, 
and 262 in the United Kingdom. The three Presidency towns number 
644,405 iiihahitants for Bombay (called by the natives Mumbai ), 447,600 
for Calcutta (AWiA-a^a) ; and 397,522 for Madras • hut 
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not, of course, form one nation. India is almost a cortinent like 
Europe. From the earlit^st times its richness has attracted various 
and successiv^e immigrants and invaders, Asiatic and European. 
Its inhabitants ditler as much as the various continental races, and 
s^ieak languages equally distinct. 

We have first the aboriginal primitive tribes, who, migrating 
from Central Asia and tlie steppes of Tart ary and Tibet, entered 
India by successive incursionsb 

Then we have the great Hindu race, originally members of that 
primeval family who called themselves Arya or noble, and spoke 
a language the common source of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Zand, Persian, 
and Armenian in Asia ; and of the Helli^mic, Italic, Keltic, Teu- 
tonn;, and Slavonic languages in Europe. Starting at a later 
j>(‘riod than the primitive races, but like them from some part of 
the table-land of Central Asia—probably the rc'gion surrounding 
the sources of the Oxus, in the neighbourhood of Bokhara—they 
s(‘paiatcd into distinct nationalities, and peo])led Euroiie, Persia, 
and India. d’'he Hindu Aryans, after detaching themselves from 
the Persian hranch of the family, settled in the Panplb and near 
the sacred river Sarasvatl. Thence they overran the jdains of the 
Canges, and spread themsidves over the region called Aiyavarta 
(see p XVI, note i), occmiyingr ihe \\hoh‘ of Central India, coalescing 


the suhiiibs have heeii calculated in the case of Bombay, making it come next 
to London as the second city in the Enqiiie. It this liad been done in Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras, the iiumbeis toi Calcutta (aiioiding to Sir G Camp- 
heirs ilcpoit) would have been 892,429, placing it at the head of the three 
cities. Almost every one in India maines as a matter of com sc, and indeed 
as a leligious duty (see p 246 of this \olume) No infants jiciish from 
cold and exposure. As soon as a child is weaned it lives on iice, goes 
naked for two or three years, and reijfuires no care wliatever The con- 
seipient growth of population will soon atford matter foi serious anxiety, 
bhe Hindus are wholly averse fioin cmigiation Formerly there were 
three great depopulators—wai, famine, and pestilence—which some regard 
as evils providentially peinutted to exist in order to maintain the balance 
between the productive powers of the soil and the numbers it has to 
support. Happily, our rule in India has mitigated these scourges, but 
where are we to look for sufficient checks to excess of population ? 

^ Ihese aboriginal tribes, according to tlie last census, amount to 
14,238,198 of the whole population of India. For an account of them 
see p. 312, note i, and p 236, note 2, of this volume. 

b 
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with and, so to speak, Aryanizing* the primitive inhabitants, and 
dnving all who resisted them to the south or towards the hills. 

Bat India, even after its occupation by tlic great Aryan race, 
appears to have yielded itself up an easy jirey to every invader. 
Herodotus (IV. 44) affirms that it was subjugated by Ilarius 
Hystaspes. This conquest, if it ever occurred, must have been 
very partial. The expedition of Alexander the (treat to the hanks 
of the Indus, about 327 b.c., is a familiar fact. To this invasion is 
due the first authentic information obtained by Europeans con¬ 
cerning the north-westerly portion of India and the region of the 
five rivers, down which the Grecian troops were conducted in ships 
by Nearchus. Megasthenes, the ambassador of' Sekaikos Nikator, 
during^ his long sojourn at Palibothra (s(‘c note, p. 231), collected 
further information, of which Strabo (see ]>. 281, note), Pliny, 
Arrian, and others availed themselves. The ne xt immigrants who 
appear, after a long interval, on the scene are tlu* Paisis This 
small tribe of Persians (even now, according to the last census, not 
more than seventy thousand in number) wore exj^ellcd from tlnur 
native land by the eon({U(‘ring Muhammadans under the Khallf 
Omar in the seventh century Adhering to the ancH^nt ri^ligion of 
Persia—the worshi]), that is, (d‘ th(‘ Supnune Being undc^r th(‘ symbol 
of fire—and bringing with them the lei'ords of their faith, the 
Zand-Avasta of their prophet Zoroaster (see p. 6), they settled down 
in the neighbourhood of Surat about 1 too years ago, and Ix^eame 
gr(>at merehanf.s and shqibiuldersb For two or tlnee centuries we 

^ The IVirsIs appear to have settled first at Ynzd in Persia, wliere a 
number of them still remain The ZambAvasta consists of 1 the Jire 
GdfJids, or songs and prayers (in metres resembling Vedie), wdneh alone 
are thought to he the work of Zoroastei himself, and foini ])ait oftlu' Yaznd 
(or yrt. 9 /ne = yajna), writloii in two dialects (the ol<h‘i of the two called 
hy Hang the CJatha) , 2 the VemhdaJ^ a code of laws , 3 the Ya^hU^ 
containing hymns to the sun and other deities There is another portion, 
called the Yispaiad, also a collection of prayers Peshotun Diistoor 
Behramjee Himjana, in a note to Ins Dinkard (an ancient f^dihivl work just 
published at Bombay, containing a fife of Zoroaster and a liistory of the 
Zoroastrian religion), informs us that the Avasta has three parts 
I. Gatha, 2 Date, and 3 Mathre, i. being in voise and treating of the 
invisible world, 2. in jirose and giving lailcs of conduct, 3 comprising 
prayers and precejits and an account of the creation The Hindu and 
Zoroastrian systems were evidently derived from the same source Fire 
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know little of their history. Like the Indo-Armenians'^, they 
never rnnlti])lied to any extent or coalesced with the Hindu popu¬ 
lation^ hut they well deserve notice for their busy active habits^ 
in which they emulate Europeans. 

Then came the Muhammadans (Arabs, Turks, Afghans, Moguls, 
and Persians), who enter(»d India at ditfcrcnt times‘d. Though they 

and ilio Sun aie veneiated m both , but Zoroaster (i)roj)crly Zaralhustra 
Spitaiiia) taught that the Supremo Being created two inferior beings— 
Ormuzd (Ahuu -niazda) the good sjnrit, and Arimanlhe evil The former 
will destroy tlie hitter. This dmilistic principle is foieign to tlu' Veda. 

^ The Armenians of India hold a jiosition like that of the Parsls, but 
their numbers are less (about fisv thousand), and they arc more scattered, 
and keej) up more eoinmunication with their native country. Tliere are 
often flesh anivals, but some have been in India for centuries, and are 
daik in eomjilexion. They aic fiecjiiently merchants and bankeis, and 
b(‘ing Chiibtian, generally ado])t the Eurojiean dress They may be 
(ulh'd the Jevvs of the Kastiun Chinch for, though scattered, they hang 
tog('th(‘i and sii})])oit eaeli othei. At (hdeutta they have a large church 
and giamniai-scliuol Their sacred liooks are wrilten m ancient Armenian. 
Of the two modem diah*ets, that spokmi 8.E. of Ararat by the Persi- 
Aiinenlans })i('\,ids among the Indo-Aimeniaiis 

“ Muhamin.id’s snceessois, aftei occupying Damascus for about one 
hundi('d yi'ais, fixi d tiieii eajutal at Baghdad in 750, and thence then 
})ower t'xteiided into Afglianisfrin The Arabs, however, never obtained 
more tlian a timijanaiy footing in India Und(*i the Klialif Walid I, in 
71 I. Midianimad Kasim was sent at tin; head of an aimy into Sinde, but 
the Muslims were expelled in 750, and for two eentinies and a half 
India was left unmolested by invaders from the west About the ,>ear 
950, when the jiow^er of the Arabs began to decline in Asia, haidy tubes 
of Taitars, known by the name of Turks (not the Ottoman tube which 
aftervvaids gained a footing in Europe, but hordes from the Altai moun¬ 
tains), were einj)lo}('d by the KhalTfs to infuse vigour into their eflemiii.ite 
aimies. These tribes bot'aine Muhammadans, and giadually took the 
jiower into their own hands In the jirovmee of Afglirinistrin, Sabaktagin, 
once a mere Tuikish slave, usurped the goveinment Itis son Mahmud 
founded an einpiie at Ghazni in Afghanistan, and made his fiist of thir¬ 
teen ineuisions into India in the yeai 1000 During the thiitcentli 
century the Mongol or Mogul hordes, under the celebrated Jangiz Khan, 
oveithrew the Tuikish or Tartar tiibes, and in 1398 Timui, uniting 
Tartais and Mongols into one army, made his well-known invaBion of 
India. After desolating the country he retired, but the sixth in descent 
from him, Baber (Jidhar), conquered Afghanistan, and thence invading 

b 2 
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now form abont one-bixtli (or^ according* to the last census, about 
forty-one millions) of the entire population, a large number of them 
are supposed to be the descendants of Hindus converted to Islam h 


India about 1526, founded the Mogul empire, which his grandbon Akhar 
(son of Ilumayun) established 011 a fiim basis in i55^ ? ^ very remarkable 
man, Shir Shrill Sur, having previously usurped the cm})ire of Hindustan, 
and raised it to great piosperity. The power ot the Moguls, which 
rapidly increased under Akbar, Jaliangir, and Shahjahan, until it culmi¬ 
nated under Aurangzib, began to decliin'- under Shall ’Ahim (Bahadur 
Shrill), Jahandar Shah, and Faiiiikh-siyar, and under Muhammad Shah, 
the fourth from Aiiiang/Th, took place the IVrsiaii iiuasion of Afghamstaii 
and thence of India, undcitaken by Nadii Shah (\ 0 1738) to avenge 011 
the Afghans their inroads into I'eisia Hence it appeals that in all eases 
the Aluli^inmadan invaders of India (ame through Afghanistan, and gene¬ 
rally settled theie before pioceediiig to eompier the Hindus On this 
account, and from the pioxiimty of Afghaiiistaii, it has followi'd that the 
greater numher of Muhammadan immigiants have hemi of Arghan blood. 

^ The total number of Mubammadaiis in tlie Bimgal ])iovinees alone is 
20,664,775—luobably moie tliaii in .iiiy otlu'r eouiitiy of the glolx^, so 
that if England bad uieiely these provinces, she would stand at the head 
of all Muliaiiiinadan jioweis, luling more Mussulmans than the pieseut 
re]jre8eiit<itive of the Kbalifs Imiiselt (sec p xxxv, note i) The gieat 
bulk of Indian M ubamiuadaiis aie SuiuiTs (see p \ln), very few Shfas 
being found 111 Bengal, or indeed in any part of India (except (hide, and 
a few distiiets where there aie descendants of lA'rsian fainilks) It is 
noteworthy that in Ik'bar the mass of the ju'ople is Hindu, and siugulaily 
enough it is not in tlie grc'at Mogul capitals of Bengal, such as Dacca, 
Gaur, and Murshidabad, that the Muslims aie most luuueious, but among 
the peasants and eultivatimg classes >Sir George (^aiujihell has remarked 
that 111 Btaigal the Musalmaii invasion found Hinduism lestiiig on w(‘ak 
foundations Its hold on the affections of the jieople was weak. The 
Aryan element was only able to bold its own by fii cjncut iin])ortatioii of 
fresh bkod from Upper India. Hence it happened that when the Muslim 
compierors iinaded the lovNcr Delta with the sword and the Kntan, they 
were not wholly unwelcome. They proelamied eipiality among a jieople 
kept down by caste. Hence in Bengal gieat masses heeame Muham¬ 
madans, being induced to embiace Islam by the social elevation it gave 
them. In the North-west provinces and neighbouihood of the great 
Mogul capital Delhi, where the Hindus liave always been more sjuiited 
and independent, there arc only about four million Mubalinaiis. In the 
Panjab, however, tliere are neaily nine millions and a lialt 

One grand distinction between Islam and Hinduism is, that the former 
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Politically they became supreme, but they were never able to supplant 
the Hindus, as these had done their predecessors Moreover, it was 
the policy of the Muhammadan conquerors to bend, in many points, 
to the prejudices of tlicir Indian subjects. Hence the Muslims of 
India became jiartially IIinduiz(‘d, and in language, habits, and 
character took from the Hindus more than they impartedh 

Nor has the Hindu-Aiyan element lost its ascendancy in India, 
notwithstanding the accession and admixture of European ingre¬ 
dients. The Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, the French have 
oiU‘ after the otlier gain(‘d a footing on its shores, and their influence 
still lingers at isolated points2. Last of all the English have spread 
themselves ovci the whole country, and at this moment our poli¬ 
tical supremacy is everywhere greater than that which once 
belonged to the* Musalmans ’ Yet the mass of the population is 


is cv(‘i s])rcnding and seekiiift coiiveits, whereas the lattei, theoretically, 
can nevcT do so A Hi ahinan is hoi n, not made. Practically, liowcver, any 
number of persons nia^ foini tliemselves into a new caste by community 
of occupation, and tlic Ihrihnians of the ]>resent day aie ready to accept 
th(‘ni as Ilindfis 

' Hence it happens that the lovei oiders of Indian Muhammadans 
ohseive distinctions of caste almost as strictly as the Hindus. Many of 
tliein will eat and drink tog(‘tliei, hut not intermarry. 

* In later times theie has been a constant imnngiation of Chinese into 
India, l)ut onl^ of the male sex Tlic Portuguese still hold three places 
in India, Goa, Daman, and the island of Dm on the western coast. 
The Dutch once held Chinsura on the right hank of the ITooghly, and 
Negapatam on the coast of Tanjoie, hut about the year 1824 they made 
both over to us, receiving 111 retuin our poss(‘ssioiis on the coast of 
Sumatia Our cession of the coast of Sumatra was afterwards consi¬ 
dered a lilimder, to remedy which the formal transfer of Singapore to the 
Biitisli was efleeted in 1824 by Sir Stamford Raffles (a treaty being made 
with the m ighlinm Iml; Sultan) as an intermediate port for our tiadc with 
China The Danes once possessed Tianquebai and Serampoio, both of 
wliieli were purchased from them by us in 1844. In 1846 they ceded 
a small fact01 y to us at BaJusore, wlieie the Portuguese also, as well as 
the Dutch, held possessions in the early periods of Euro]>ean intercourse. 
The French still retain Pondicherry and Kaiical on the Coromandel coast, 
Chandernagore on the right bank of the Ilooglily, Malid on the Malabar 
coast, and Yanaon near the moutlis of the Goilavan 

^ Although our annexation of province after province cannot always 
be justified, yet it may be truly said that oui dominion has been gradually 
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still essentially Hindu, and the moral influence of what may be 
called the Indo-Aryan race is still paramount. 


forced upon us. Our fust dealings with India were merely commercial. 
The trading corporation entitled ‘ Grovcmors and Company of London 
Merchants trading to the East Indies’ was formed in 1600. The first 
Court of Directors was held 011 tJie 23rd Sejiteinber 1600, and the first 
charter was dated by Queen Eli/.ihcth on the 31st of Decemhei in tliat 
year. The first factoiy was built at Suiat, neai the month of the Tapty, 
north of Bombay, in 1613. In i66t the island of Bombay was ceded to 
the Biitish by Portugal, as the raariiagc portion of the Infanta Catharine, 
on her marriage with Cliarles II, but its final possession was witliheld for 
four years. Jt was handed over by Charles to tlie East India Company 
in jC, 6 o Another faetoiy was built on the 1 looghly above Calcutta in 
1636, Madras came into tlie (/omjiany’s possession in 1640, and they 
])iirehased Calcutta itsi'lf in 1698. The battle of PIassy,froin winch dates 
the real foundation of tJie Biitish empiic, was fought June 23, 1757. 

There are still a large number of native states 111 India. According to 
the India Office Report they exceed 460 Some rricrel}^ acknowledge our 
BUjiremacy, like Nepal, but iwen this frontier country receives oui Resi¬ 
dent Others are under a compact to govern well, otlieis pay us tribute, 
or provide for contingents Some liave power of life and death, and some 
are obliged to refer capital cases to English courts of justice Ncaily all 
are allowed to adopt successors on failure of heirs, and their continued 
existence is thus seeured ’fhe Official Report classes them in twelve 
groups, thus I The Indo-Chinese, in two subdivisions, comprising— 
A the settled states, Nejped (whose chief minister and virtual ruler is 8ir 
Jung 1 ^’aliadur), Siklam (whose king lives at two cities, Tninlung and 
(Jiumhi, and who has lately ceded some territory to us), Bhutan (a tur¬ 
bulent hill-distriet), and Ktlck Hahdr, B. the hill-trihes, of Chinese 
chaiaeter and ])h> siognoiin 2. The aboriginal Olumd and KoIq tribes in 
Chota Nagjmr, the Cential Provinces, and the Jaijnir (111 Orissa) 

Agency 3 Tlio states among tlie Tlinialayas, from the westc^rn fiontier 
of Nepal to Ka'^niTr, ruled generally by Rajput chiefs 4. The Afyhmi 
and BeJuchl frontier tubes beyond tlie Indus 5. The Stkh states m the 
Sirhtnd plain, occupying tlie classic ground between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna, and once watered by the Sarasvatl 6 Three Muhammadan 
states, geographically apart, hut having much in common, viz. Rdmpur 
(a district in Rohilkhand, representing the Rohilla state of the days of 
Warren Hastings), Bhawalpur (separated from the Panjab by the Sutlej), 
and Khairpur (or Khyrpur) in Sind. 7 Malwa and Bundelkhand, the 
former representing part of the Marathi power, and including tlie impor- 
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Nevertheless, however elosely bound together this race may be 
by community of origin, of religion, of customs, and of speech, and 
how^ever poweiful the influence it may exert over the Non-Aryan 
po])ulation, differences distinguish the people of India as great as 


taut states of C^oiitial Iiiilia, viz tliat of Gwalior, ruled over by Maharaja 
Suitha, the distnrt gcneniod by JJolLar ; the state of DAar, ruled by the 
tJnrd MaiatliT fainil>, < ailed Piiais, the Muhammadan state of Bhopal; 
aiul Bimddkhaiid, im lading the district of Ueivah 8 The ancient sove- 
leignties of Ildjpntana, including liltcen Rajput states (such as Odoypur, 
Jaipui, &e ), two Jat and one Muliammadan (Tonk) 9 The Gujarati 
native states, 1101th of Bombay, the luineipal being that of Baroda, ruled 
o\ei l)y the Gutlwdr or Gutcowar, [Gut is for <jat, a cow,’ and kwdr 
or roicd) {huiva)) is possibly a coiiiiption of luindr—Lumdra, ‘ a prince;’ 
but tlieie is a Maiallil word Gdofakifd, ‘ a cowheid ’ Ho is of the hoidsman 
caste, and descended fioin a Marathi general] 10 The Ma'tdlhl states 
south of JJomhay, 1 epresenting the lemaiiis of the Maratlil power founded 
!)y Sivajl C)t tliese Bafdra was annexed 111 1848, hut Kolapur remains 
iiiiieteeii oflans ate iirdin our management owing to the minority of the 
ihiefs. II Th(‘ ]\luhamir<idau state of IhudardUad (or Hyderabad), m 
the Ihkhaii, 1 uh'd <>vei h\ the JVfzdm, at pi ( sent a minor, the government 
Inniig (oiidueted hy Sn Salai Jung and Shams-ul Umia 12 The state 
of J///.S01C, whose old Uaja lenumibcied tlie siege of Seiingapatam Tie 
died m 1868, and was sueeeedcd by a child for whom ^ye arc now govern¬ 
ing the cuuiitiy To this must he added the two m i-hhniii iiig Mala}rdam 
states oil tlie IMalabai coast, calk'd Tra'^nincoi e and Goclaa, both of which 
aie exi'cllently go\ejned by cnligbteued Rajas and good ministers. Here 
is a Muhammadnii histoiian’s account of the first settlement of the Eng¬ 
lish 111 India ‘In the year 1020 ( a . i > ihj j ) tlie Emjreror of Helhy, 
JahaiigTi, the son of king Akhar, granted a spot to the English to build 
a fiieioiy in the city of Surat, in the provmee of GuzeiaJ, which is the 
first settlement that jreople made on the shores of H1ndusta.11. The 
English ha\e a sejiarate king, independent of the king of Boidugal, to 
whom they owe no alh'gianei', but, on the contrary, these two nations 
put each other to death v/heiesoever they meet At present, in conse- 
cpience of the inteifeienee of the Empeior Jahangir, they are at peace 
with each other, though God only knows how long tliey will consent to 
have factories 111 the same town, and to live in terms of amity and friend¬ 
ship.’ (Quoted in Sir George Camirbeirs Modern India, p 23.) An 
excellent account of the lise of tlie British dominions in India is given by 
Professor W D Whitney in the Second Series of his Oriental and Lin¬ 
guistic Studies, procurable from Messrs. Trubucr & Go. 
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or even greater tlian those which once divided and still distinguish 
the whole continent of Europe. The spirited Hindustani, the 
martial Sikh, the ambitious Marathi, the ])roud llajput, the hardy 
Gurkha^ the calculating Bengali, the busy Telugu, the active 
Tamil, the patient Pariah differ hifer se as much as or more than 
the vivacious Celt, the stubborn Saxon, the energetic Norman, 
the submissive Slave, the enterprising Englishman, and the 
haughty Spaniard. 

Many causes have combined to produce these distinctions. Dif¬ 
ference of climate has had its effect in modifving character. 
Contact with the aboriginal races and with Muhammadans and 
Europeans has opera!(‘d differently m ditferent parts of India. 
Even in districts wheie the Hindus are called by one name and 
speak one dialect they are broken up into se])arat(‘ classes, dnuded 
from each other by barricis of castes ffir more difheult to [lass than 
the so(ual distinctions of Euro]>e. This se})arati<)n constitutes, in 
point of fact, an essential doidrme of their religion. The growth 
of the Indian caste-system is jierliaps the most remaikablc feature 
in the history of this extraordinary ])eopl(‘ Caste as a social insti¬ 
tution, meaning thereby conventional rules which separate the 
grades of society, exists of course in all countiu's. Tn England, 
caste, in this sen.si^, exerts no slight authority. But with us caste 
IS not a religious institutmn. On the contrary, our religion, though 
it permits differences of rank, tcaeh(‘s us that such differenci^s are 
t,o be hud aside in the wors>hij) of Cod, and that in His sight all 
men are e^ual. V(i> different is the caste of the Ilindus. The 
Hindu believes that the Deity regards men as 'tmeqfuii, that he 
created distinct kinds of men, as he created varietaes of birds or 
beasts: that Bnllimans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sh'idras are born 


^ The word Gurllia h)r Gorklui —a contraction of the Sanskrit Go- 
raksha —means ‘ cow-kceper ’ The aborigines of Nepal aie mo.stly of 
the Iffiot or Tibetan family, and are theiefore Buddhists, hut tribes of 
Hindus immigrated into this mountainous region at different periods 
within memory, and obtained the sovereignty of the country. They were 
probably of the cowherd caste from the adjacent country of Oudh and 
from the distiict below the hills, known as Gorakhpur ‘The tutelary 
deity of Nepal is a form of Siva, denominated Gorakhrmth^ whose priests 
are Yogis, and the same sect and worship had formerly equal pi*edoini- 
nance at Gorakhpur.’—Asiatic Researches, vol xvii. p 189 
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and must remain distinct from each other; and that to force any 
Hindu to break the rules of caste is to force him to sin against 
God, and against nature. It is true, that the endless rules of 
caste m India ])rincipally hinge upon three points of mere social 
economy and order : i. food and its preparation’, 2. intermarriage‘s, 
and Oy. professional juirsuits'*; but among a religions people, who 
legard these rules as sacred ordinances of theii religion, an offence 
against any one of them b(‘comes a great, crime. It is a remarkable 
fact, that tlie jails in India often contain hardened ciiminals, who 
have fallen in our estimation to the lowest depths of infamy, but 
who, ])ruling themselves on the punctilious observance of caste, have 
not. lost one iota of their own self-respect, and would resent with 
indignation any atterniit to force them to eat. food prepared by the 
most, virtuous person, if inferior to themselves in the social scale. 

A full account of* the origin and development of caste—ol the 
st net ness of its rules, and of tlie power it still exerts as a religious 
rather i.han as a. social institution—will be found at p. 2i8, p. 231, 
&e ]\lor(‘Over, for a description of llu‘ rise ot* Buddliisni and its 
intliH'ni'e in the opjiositc* direction the reader must refer to 

r '53’ 

It remains to jxiiiit out tliat the very nature of the Hindu religious 


’ The prepay at 107 } of food is (piitc as \ital a point as eaUng together. 
Fof)d picpaied hy a pi'isou ot inferior caste causes defilement. Some 
casti'S cook AVith tlieir shoes on but most Hindus would alihor food thus 
])]e|)aied, heeause leather causes defilement. Food cooked on boaid a 
boat or ship is siqiposed to destroy caste, thus, a boat proceeding down 
the Canges sometimes stops to allow native ]»assengers to cook their food 
on shoie ; peihaps, because wood is regarded as a conductoi of defilement. 
Tt cannot, of course, he said that the rules of caste are coiijined to these 
three points. A Hindus ideas about unclean animals are veiy capricious. 
He dieads the apju’oach of a fowl to Ins house or jiersou, as a souice of 
contamination; but he does not mind ducks. Hajipily caste can no 
longer hold its own against necessity and advantage—against lailroads 
and scientific inventions. (See the quotation at bottom of p 219.) 

^ See the note on the mixed castes, p. 218, and p 232 with note. 

^ It is the restriction of employments caused hy caste wlncli necessi¬ 
tates a large cstahhshment of seivants The man who di esses hair feels 
Inmself degraded hy cleaning clothes, and one who brushes a coat will on 
no account consent to sweep a room , while another who waits at table 
will on no consideration be induced to carry an umbrella 
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creed has been the source of g-reat diversities among the people of 
India. 

Every religion worthy of the name may be said to dcvelope itself 
in three principal directions, i. that of faith, 2 . that of works and 
ritual, 3. that of doctrine or dogmatic knowledge , to one or other of 
winch prominence is givt*n ac<‘ording to peculiarities of mental bias 
or temperament. T have endeavoured to show at p]). 36 and 327—329 
that the first two lines of development rejiresent a religious 
exoteric or popular side^ while the third exhibits its esoteric 
aspect, and i<^ the only exponent of its more profound meaning. 

Nothing ean possibly be more sim}>le than esoteric Hinduism. 
It is a creed whidi may be expn^ssed by the two words— Hpn'ifnal 
Panfhehsm (see p. 36). A pantheistic cieed of this kind is the 
simplest of all beliefs, be(*ause it teaches that nothing really exists 
but the one I'niversal Spirit, that the soul of each individual 
IS identical with that Spirit, and that every man’s highest aim 
should be to get rid for ever of doing, having, and being, and 
devote himself to profound eontemjilation, with a view to such 
spiritual knowdedge as shall didiver him from the mere illusion 
of separate existence, and force upon him the conviction that h(‘ 
IS himself part of the one Ileing constituting the (Iniveise 

On the other luind, nothing ean be more devoid of simplicity, 
nothing more multiform and capable of diveigenee into (uidless 
ramifications than the exoteric and popular side of tlie sanu^ crecil. 
This a])parent gulf between esoteric and exotcuie Ilinduibm ih 
bridged (wer b}^ tlu' simple substitution of the word emanation 
for iden tip cation, 

Poyiular Hinduism supposes that (iod may for his own |)urposes 
amuse himself by illusory appearances, in other words, that he may 
manifest himself variously, as light does in the rainbow, and that 
all visible and material objects, including superior gods (7.sr/, lArara, 
adlusa)^ secondary gods {deva)^ demons [daiti/u)^ demi-gods, good 
and evil spirits, human beings, and animals, are emanations from 
him, and for a time exist separately from him, though ultimately 
to be reabsorbed into their source. Both these aspects of Hinduism 
arc fully explained at pp 36 and 323-336 of the following Lectures. 
From the explanations there given, the multiform character and 
singular expansibility of the Hindu religious creed will be under¬ 
stood. 

Starting from the Veda, it ends by appeal ing to embrace souiething 
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from all reli<^ions, and io ])resent phases suited to all minds h It 
has its spiritual and its material aspect, its esoteric and exoteric, 
its subjective and ohjcctivc, its pure and its impure. It is at once 
vao’uely pantheistic, severely monotlicistic, grossly polytheistic, and 
coldly atheistic. It has a side for the practical, another for the 
devotional, and another for the speculative. Those who rest in 
ceremonial observances find it all-satisfyiiig; those who deny the 
efficacy ol* works, and make faith the one thing needful, need not wan¬ 
der from its pale; those who delight in meditating on the nature of 
God and man, the relation of matter to spirit, the mystery of 
separate existence, and the origin of evil, may here indulge their 
love of spoculaf ioii. And this capacity for almost endless cx])ansion 
and varu'ty causes almost endless sectarian divisions even among 
those who worship the same favourite deity. And these differences 
are enhanced by the close intertwining of religion with social dis¬ 
tinctions. The higher classes are suppos(‘d capable of a higher form 
of religion lhan the lower, the educated than the uneducated, men 
than women, just as the religions of Muhammadans and Christians 
are held (like their eomph^xions) to be most suited to their poculuir 
(Constitutions, circiimstanc(\s, and nationalities. 

In unison with its varialile character, the ndigious belief of the 
Hindus has really no single sucemet designation We sometimes 
cadi it Hinduism and sometimes Brahmanism, but these are not 
names recognized hy the natives. 

If, then, sucli ^icat diversities of race, s])oken dialect, character, 
social organization, and religious belief exist among a teeming 
population, spread over an extimt of territory so vast that almost 
(‘very variety of soil, climate, and physical feature may be found there 
represented, the cpiestion fairly arises—How is it possible for us Eng¬ 
lishmen, in the face of such differences, to gain any really satisfactory 
knowledge of the people committed to our rule ? Only one key to 
this difficulty exists. Happily India, though it has at least twenty 
distinct dialects (p. xxix), has but one sacred and learned language 


^ It is on this principle, I suppose, that Sir Mungoklas Nathooboy, 
K. S I., of Bombay, is reported to ha ve once argued with a zealous raw 
missionary that Hindus being Christians by nature needed not to be 
converted; adding, ‘ But T thank God that you English were converted 
to Chi'istianity, or you would by this time have eaten up the world to 
the bone.’ 
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and one literature, accepted and revered by all adherents of Hin¬ 
duism alike, however diverse in race, dialect, rank, and creed. That 
language is Sanskrit, and that literature is Sanskrit literature—the 
repository of Veda^ or ‘ knowledge ’ in its widest sense; the vehicle 
of Hindu theology, philosophy, law, and mythology ; the one guide 
to the intricacies and contradictions of Hinduism ; the one bond of 
sympathy, which, like an electric chain, connects Hindus of oppo¬ 
site characters in every district of India. Happily, too, the most 
important and interesting parts of that literature are now accessible 
to all, both in the original and in good translations. 

And here let me explain that the name Sanskrit as applied to 
the ancient language of the Hindus is an artificial designation for 
a h'lghh/ elaborated form of the language originally brought by the 
Indian branch of the great Ari^an race into India. This original 
tongue soon became modified contact with the dialects of the 
aboriginal races who preceded the Aryans, and in this way converted 
into the peculiar language {hlfCtshd) of the Aryan immigrants who 
settled in the neighbourhood of the seven rivers of the Panjab 
and its outlying districts {Sapia 8 indJiaias=^vn Zand llapfa Ileiida), 
The most suitable name for the original language thus moulded into 
the speech of the Hindus is Hindu-i ( = Smdhu-i), its principal later 
development being called Hindi \ just as the Low Geiman dialect 
of the Angles and Saxons when modified in Britain was called Anglo- 
Saxon. But very soon that hapjiencd in India which has come to 
pass in all civilized countries. The spoken language, when once its 
general form and character had been settled, sepaiated into two lines, 
the one elaborated by the learned, the other popularized and vari¬ 
ously provincialized by the unlearned. In India, however, from 
the greater exclusiveness of the educated few, the greater ignorance 
of the masses, and the desire of a proud jiriesthood to keep the key 
of knowledge in their own possession, this separation became more 
marked, more diversified, and progressively intensified. Hence, the 
very grammar which with other nations was regarded only as a 

^ It may be thought by some that this dialect was nearly identical with 
the language of the Vedic hymns, and the latter often gives genuine Prakrit 
forms (as kuta for krita) ; but even Vedic Sanskrit presents great elabora¬ 
tion scarcely compatible with the notion of its being a simple original dialect 
(for example, in the use of complicated grammatical forms like Intensives) ; 
and Panini, in distinguishing between the common language and the Vedic, 
uses the term BJidshd in contradistinction to Chatidas (the Veda). 
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meaBs to an end, came to be treated by Indian Pandits as the end 
itself, and was subtilized into an intricate science, fenced around by 
a bristling barrier of technicalities. The language, too, elaboiated 
]iari passu with the grammar, rejected the natural name of Hindu-i, 
or ‘ the speech of the Hindus,’ and adopted an artificial designation, 
VIZ. Samkrita^ ^ the perfectly constructed speech’ (sam-rzavv^ coniy knta 
=z/actas, ‘ formed’), to denote its complete severance from vulgar pur¬ 
poses, and its exclusive dedication to religion and literature ; while 
the name Prakrita —which may mean ‘the original’ as well as ‘the 
derived ^ speech—was assigned to the common dialect. This of itself is 
a remaikable eireumstaiice ; for, althougdi a similar kind of separation 
lias happened in Europe, yet we do not find tliat Latin and Greek 
ceased to be called Latin and Greek when they became the hingnage 
of the learned, any more than we have at present distinct names for 
the common dialecd and literary language of modern nations. 

The Sanskrit dramas adbrd a notable specimen of this linguistic 
elaboration on tlie one side, and disintegration on the other (see 
p. 469). The two forms of speech thus evolved may be compared 
to two children of the same parent—the one, (jailed Sanskrit, refined 
by evt ry a])j>liance of art, the other, calk'd Prakrit, allowed to run 
more or less wild 

ITie present spoken languages of India—Bengilli, Uriya or Oriya 
(of Od)a-((em Orissa), Marathi, Gujarati, Panjabi, and Hindi^ with 
its modifications—represent Prakrit'^ in its later stages of decom- 


^ By Kindi I mean the speech of the Hindus as rejiresented by the 
Prem Sagar, and the Jlainayiina of Tulasi Das According to Dr. Fitz- 
Edwaid Hall, the Prem Sagar does not furnish a model of the most 
classical Hindi. Thex'e is certainly a modern literary Hindi which 
borrows largely from pure Sanskrit, and another which is so mixed with 
Arabic and Persian words as to leeeive another name, Hindustani (p. xxxi, 
note) Besides Hindi and Hindustani and the languages above named, 
there are Sindhi, Kasmiri, Nepalese, Ashamese, Puhhtu (of Afghanistan), 
Sinhalese (of Ceylon), Buimese, the five Diavnlian (xxx, 2), and the half 
Diavidian Brahu-i. See Mr Beames' valuable Cfinijrarative Grammar. 

^ The various kinds of Prakrit introduced into the Sanskrit dramas 
(the two principal forms of which—Maharashtri and Sauraseni—are 
explained by Vararuci in his grammar, the Prahrita-prakdCa^ edited by 
Professor E. B. Cowell) represent the last stage of development m the direc¬ 
tion of the modern vernaculars. The earlier foim of the ancient spoken 
language, called Pah or Mdgadhl^ has a grammar and extensive litera- 
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position, and variously modified by collision with the primitive 
dialects of different localities. 

It must not, however, be supposed that in taking* this view of the 
formation of Sanskrit, I mean to imply that it does not also stand in 
a kind of parental relation to the spoken dialects. Sanskrit, when 
too highly elaborated by the Pandits, became in one sense dead, but 
in another sense it still breathes, and lives in the speech of the 
people, infusing fresh life and vigour into all their dialects For, 
independent of Sanskrit as the vernaculars probably were in their 
first origin, they all now draw largely from it, for the enrichment 
of their vocabulary^. 

turc of its own, the study of which will he greatly facilitated by the 
Dictionary of Mr. 11 . C. Childers. Pah was introduced into Ceylon by 
Buddhist missionaries from Magadha when Buddhism began to sprea<l, 
and is now the sacred language of Ceylon and Burmah, in which all their 
Buddhist literature is writlen Singularly enough, it found a kindred 
dialect established in Ceylon, which had developed into the present Sinha¬ 
lese. Pali is closely connected with, and was probably preceded by the 
language of the Rock Inscriptions of tlie second and thii d ecntuiies n r. 
The language of the Gathas, as found in the L<lllta-v]‘^tala (see p 55, 
note i) of the Northern Buddhists of Nepfil, is thought by some to be a 
still earlier foi m of the popular language, so that four separate stages of 
Prakrit, using that term generally for the spoken languages of the people 
which preceded the modern vernaculars, can be tiaced i the Cathas, 
2. the Inscriptions, 3. the Pah , 4 the Piakrit of the ])]ays (Professor 
E. B. Cowelfs edition of Colehiooke’s Essays, TI 21.) 

^ The Sanskrit collegt^s founded at Benares, Calcutta, and other jilaces, 
for the cultivation of the kwned language and liteiature of the Hindus, 
are doing a good work; Imt, after all, the hearing of Sanskrit iijion the 
veriiaeiilars constitutes a jioiut of primary importance. For we must not 
fui’gct that the general diffusion of education throughout India must he 
chiefly effected through the medium of thoveinacular dialects, and not merely 
through English. A knowledge of this fact has led to the estahlislimeiit 
of Sir AVilliam Muir’s new college at Allahabad (the ‘ Muir University 
College’), to which numerous vernacular schools will he afiiliated With 
reference to the study of the vernaculars and the spread of education 
by their means, let me recommend a perusal of Sir Charles Tieve- 
lyan’s ‘Original Papers on the Application of tlie Roman Alphabet to 
the Languages of India,’ edited by me in 1859 (Longmans). 

^ This applies even to the South-Indian languages—Tamil, Telugu, 
Kanarese, Malayalam, and Tulu; although these are not Aryan in structure, 
but belong rather to the Turanian or agglutinating family 
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If, then, the mere language of a people—the bare etymology of 
isolated words, and the history of the changes they have undergone 
in form and meaning—furnishes an excellent guide to its past and 
present condition, moi'al, intellectual, and physical, how much more 
must this he true of its literature I And here again we are met by 
the remarkable fact that India, notwithstanding all its diversities 
of race, caste, customs, creed, and climate, has t(* this day but one 
real literature, accepted by all alike—the common inheritance of all. 
In European countries, literature changes with language. Each 
modern dialect has its own literature, which is the best representa¬ 
tive of the actual condition of the people to whom it belongs. To 
know the Italians, we need not study Latin, when the modern 
literature is at our command. But the literature of the Hindu 
vernacular dialects (except perhajis that of Tamil) is scarcely yet 
deserving of the name. In most cases it consists of mere reproduc¬ 
tions of the Sanskrits To understand the ])ast and present state of 
Indian society—to unravel the comidex textun^ of the Hindu mind; 
lo exj)laiii inconsistencies otherwise inexplicable—we must trust to 
Sanskrit literature alone Sanskrit is the only language of poetry, 
drama., law, })hilosophy—the only key to a vast and apjiarently con¬ 
futed rdi^ioiis sysiem, and a sure medium of a])])roach to the hearts 
of the Hindus, however unlearned, or however disunited. It is, in 
truth, even more to India than classical and patristic literature was 
to Euro])e at the i.imo of th(‘ Kefoimation. It gives a deeper impress 
to tlie Hindu mind, so that every Hindu, however unlettered, is un- 
conscioubly ailectod by it, and every Enghsliman, howev(?r strange 
to the East, if only he be at home m Sanskrit literature, will ra})idly 
become at home m every corner of our Indian territories. 

These considerations will, I trust, justify my attempt to give 
some idea of the history and character of India’s literature. 

Let it be elearly understood, however, that the examples of Indian 
wisdom given in this volume generally present the hrKjJd nuleof the 

^ With regard to HindustanT (otherwise called Urdu), the proper 
language of the North-western districts and passing current, like French 
in Europe, over all India, it cannot be said to rank as a distinct language 
till the time of Timur, about A.n 1400, when it was finally formed in his 
Urdu or camp hy blending Hindi with the Arabic and Persian of the 
Muhammadan invaders. Its prose literature, such as it is, certainly owes 
more to Arabic than to Siinskrit, and is quite modern The productions 
of its greatest poet, Sauda, are not much more than a hundred years old. 
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pictMTe only. To make the sketch a faithful portrait of the reality, 
many dark lines and shadows must be introduced. 

My reasons for giving prominence to all that is good and true in 
the Hindu system are stated m the note to p. 3 of Lecture I. Let 
me now add a few remarks to wliat is there asserted. 

It appears to me high time that all thoughtful Christians should 
reconsider their position, and—to use the phraseology of our modern 
physici'^is- -n'adiU'^t themselves to their altered environments. The 
ground is now being rapidly cleared for a fair and impartial study 
of the writings of Eastern nations. The sacred books of the three 
great systems opposed to Christianity—Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and Islam—are now at length becoming accessible to all; and 
Christians can no longer neglect the duty of studying their con¬ 
tents All the inhabitants of the world are being rapidly drawn 


’ AVith regal (I to the hooks on which the three great false leligions of 
the world rest, not only have we access to those of Biahinanisin and 
Islam—viz the Veda and the Kiiran—both in ])rinted editions of tho 
originals and in vaiions tianslations (see })}> 6-9), but even the Buddhist 
sacred Canon—written m the ancient language called fah (see p. xxix, 
note 2)—is now beconung accessible. Its name Tn-p 7 taht, ‘ three baskets 
or caskets,' denotes its distribution under thiee divisions, viz A. Sutra 
(Prili woiks containing the doctrinal and practical discouisos of the 

great Buddha B. Vlnaya^ ecclesiastical discipline, or works prescribing 
rules and jienaltics for tlu' regulation of the lives of the monks (Bhikshukas, 
see p. 58). C Abhidliarma (Bali Ahhtdhainma)^ metajihysics and ])liilo- 
sophy. These three classes of works were rehearsed at the first council 
by the Buddha’s three pupils, Ananda, Uixdt, and Kcdijapa respectively. 

A, has five subdivisions, viz. i. THcjha-nilmxja {d,lnjha-n')^ collections 
of long Sutras. 2 ...h'r . f (^//ad/fya/na-?^'^), collections of Sutras 

of a middling length. 3. Sanyutta-mkdya {samyukta-iii^), groups of 
Sutras. 4 .d collections of other Sutras. 5 Kltuddaka- 

nikdya (/eshudraka-n^), collections of short Sutras in fifteen different 
works, viz. i. Khuddaka-patlm, lesser readings, 2. Dhamma-pada, 

religious precepts (lit. veises or words, not ^footstep'^,^ on the subject 
of Dharma) ; 3. Udana^ hymns of praise ; 4. Itlvuttakam, precepts in 
which the phrase Itivuttam, ‘ it has been so said/ occurs , 5. SuUa-'tupdta, 
occasional Sutras; 6. VimdnavatthUj stories of celestial mansions, 

7. Petavatthu^ stories of Pretas, 8. TJiera-gdthd; 9. Th^rl-ydthd, relating 
to elders amongst priests and priestesses; 10. Jdtaka, stories of the 
Buddha’s previous births, ii. ATaha-mddesa^ great commentary; 12. 
Pati-samhhldd, exposition of the Patis, 13. Apaddna^ heroic actions ; 
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together by increased facilities of communication, and St. PauFs 
grand saying—that God has made ajll nations of men of one blood 
(Acts xvii. 26 )—is being brought home to us more forcibly every 
day. Steam presses, as well as railroads and 1^■l(‘gr^^|>h'^, are doing 
a great work, and bringing about rapid changes. They are every 
day iinj)osing upon us new duties and responsibilities in the opening 
out of hitherto unexplored regions. Surely, then, we are bound to 
follow the example of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who, 
speaking to Gentiles, instead of denouncing them as ‘ heathen,’ 
aj)j)ealed to them as ‘ very God-fearing ’ (Seto-tSatjaoi^ecrTepoi;?), and 
even quoted a passage from one of their own poets in suxiport of a 

14 Budd/ia-vansa^ the liistoi y of the Buddhas who preceded Gotama; 
15. Cm'tyd-j^Uakat casket of rites and deeds 

B has five &ubdi\isioiis * j. Pdrdjtka, 2 PdCittiya, 3. (^ulava<jya; 
4 Makdragga, 5. Parivdra. 

C lias sevcai subdivisions i. Dharnma-sathganl^ 2. Vtbhanga; 3. Ka~ 
t/idratthuj 4. Ptuggala, 5 Dhdtit, 6. Yamaka, 7. Pattlidna. 

Of the fifteen woi ks under the fifth subdivision or Khaddala-nikaya of A, 
the Dliamma-pada^ Suita-mpdia^ and Jdtaka are the most important 

Tlie J)hmnma-pada, or ])ieceptB of law—entirely in veise—has been 
edited by Dr Fausholl, of Copenhagen, with jiarts of tlie commentary 
{Arfha-Kathdj or At tiui-kathd), and tianslated by Professor Weber (Indische 
Stieifen, I. ti 8) and by Piofessor Max Muller. 

The Sulta-'tupdta has lately been translated by Sir M. Coomara Swamy 
(Trubner, i<S74). It consists of maxims on doctiine and practice, in prose 
and veise—soinetmies m the foim of dialogues—possibly as old us thethiid 
Buddhist (X)uneil, 111 Anoka’s reign, 246 n c. (see p 60). Tliey are com¬ 
pared to the discourses of Vasislitha, addiessed to Itama, in the Vasishtha- 
iamri}ana (see p. 370). 

The tenth woik of the fifteen, viz the Jdtaka^ has also been jiaitially 
edited and translated by Fausboll (ten of the Jatakas very recently, 
Tiubner, 1872, five otheis in 1861). 

The above long list of works under A. B C constitutes the sacred Canon 
of the Southern Buddhists of Ceylon. The Tri-pitaka of the Northern 
Buddhists of Nepal has probably become corrupted and amplified in some 
of its details, though the names of the woiks—as far as has yet been 
ascertained—are in all likelihood the same. The Sad-dkarma-pundarlka 
and the Lalita-vistara (sec p. 55, note) were once thought to belong to 
this Canon, but this is now held to be a mistake In Buriiours transla¬ 
tion of the former (called by him Lotus de la bonne 7o^), a note was 
commenced on the difference between the Northern and Southern Tri- 
pitekas, hut left unfinished in consequence of his untimely death. 

c 
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Christian tmth (Acts xvii. 28); and who, wiitin^ to Christians, 
directed them not to shut their eyes to anything true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, or of good report, wherever it might he found, 
and exhorted them, that if there be virtue^ and if there be 
any praise, they were to think on these things (Pliil. iv. 8). 
Surely it is time we ceased to speak and act as if truth among 
Gentiles and truth among Christians were two wholly different 
things. Surely we ought to acknowledge and accept with gratitude 
whatever is true and noble in the Hindu character, or in Hindu 
writings, while we reflect with shame on our own shortcomings 
under far greater advantages. 

Nor ought we to forget the words of St.Peter, when—looking down 
from our undoubted pre-eminence on the adherents of false systems, 
such as Brahmans, Buddhists, Parsis, Fetish-worshippers, and Mus¬ 
lims, wholly distinct from one another and separated by vast chasms 
though they be—we are accustomed to bracket tliem all together 
as if they were equally far from the kingdom of God. To continue 
to label them all, or even the first four, with the common label 
Heathen as if they were all to b(‘ placed in the same category as 

^ I lately read an able article, written by a Christian and a man of 
high culture, in which the term Hieathen^ was aj)plied to murdt‘rers and 
villains—I presume from the fact that the inhabitants of heaths and out¬ 
lying districts are often lawless and lamighted. Another author, speaking 
of certain igrioiant vagabonds, says, ^ Tliese heathen,’ &c In point of 
fact, I helieve that this is not an unusual application of the term, and 
such phrases as ^ heathenibli conduct,’ ‘ hcatlienibli nleas,’are commonly 
current umoiigbt us as opprobiious cpitliets. Aie we, then, juhtificd in 
still using this single term as a common label for all unhelicvers in 
Christianity, however God-fearing and righteous (like (hrnelius of old) 
they may he. We maktj an exception in favour of Muhammadans, for¬ 
getting that corrupt 10 optimi jfcsstma True, the translators of the Bible 
generally use Hieathen’ as an equivalent for ra ‘Gentile nations;’ 

hut this rests on a false notion of some etymological affinity between the 
two words. The Gieeks and Romans who called the lest of the world 
‘ Barbarians,’ the Hindus who call all other persons ‘ Mlecchus,’ and the 
Muslims who call all unhelicvers in Muhammad ‘Kafirs and Gahrs,’ never 
have, so far as I know, applied these expressions to villains and criminals 
It becomes a question whether, if we are to follow the exam2)le of the 
Founder of Christianity, we ought not to substitute some such term as 
‘Gentiles’ or ‘Unbelievers’ or ‘Non-Christian nations’ for an epithet 
now become somewhat too opprobrious. 
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equally idolaters, seems, under the present altered circumstances of 
our increasing* acquaintance with these systems, a proceeding* wholly 
opposed to the spirit of that g*reat Apostle, who, when addressing 
Gentiles, assured them that God had taught him not to call any 
man eommov or unclean; and declared that God was no respecter 
cf persons^ hut that hi ei'crj/ nation he that fea.red Him, and tvorJced 
righteousness was accepted hg Him (Acts x. 34, 35; see also Rom. ii. 
JO, II, 14, r 5 , iii. 29). 

Ii', then, it is becoming more and more a duty for all the nations 
of the world to study each other ; to inquire into and compare each 
other’s systems of belief; to avoid expressions of contempt in speak¬ 
ing of the sincere and earnest adherents of any creed ; and to search 
diligently whether the principles and doctrines which guide their 
own faith and conduct rest on the one true foundation or not— 
surely we Englishmen, to whose rule India has been intrusted, have 
special o])portunitics and responsibilities in this respect. For m India 
the three great systems winch now confront Christianity—viz. Hrah- 
manisni. Buddhism, and Islam—are all represented. Brahmanism 
IS, of (iourse, numerically the strongest; yet Muhammadans form, 
as we have seen (p. xx), a sixth part of its population As to 
Buddliism, we have indicated (pp. 53-61) that its relationship) to 
Brfdimamsm was in some respe<*ts similar to that of Christianity 
to Judaism , and although it is true that, in contrast to Christianit}^, 


’’ It may startle some to learn fiom j) xx of this Introduction that 
England ib the gieatest Miihammachiii power in the woild, and that our 
Queen lias pn-ohably more than double as many Muslim subjects as the 
rul(*r of the Tiukish Empire. Roughly estimating the pircsent population 
of the globe at thirt(‘cn hundred mdhons, the Buddhists along with the 
Confucianists (disciples of Kang-fn-tsze, see p) 4, note i) and Taiiists (of 
would compiise about 490 millions ; Christians, 360 millions; 
Muslims or Miilmnimadans, loo millions, and Brrihmanical Hindus and 
Semi-Hindus, 185 millions. Of other creeds, the Jews comprise about 8 or 
9 millions, Jainas, Paisis, and Sikhs together about 3 or 4 millions. The 
I etibh-worshippers of Afiica, America, and Polynesia probably make up 
the remaining 153 millions The census of 1872 showed that there were 
only 318,363 converts to Protestant Christianity in all India. The 
religion of Christians, Buddhists, and Muslims is missioiiarj^ ; that of 
Jews, Hindus, and Parsis, non-missionary. Without the missionary spirit 
there can be no continued vitality and growth , and this spiirit is part of the 
very essence of Christianity, whose first missionary was Clirist Himself, 
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which, originating among Semitic Jews afterwards spread among 
the Aryans of Europe, Buddhism originated with the Aryans of 
India and afterwards spread among Turanian races (see p. 4, 
Lecture I, and p. 5, note i); stiil India was most undoubtedly the 
original home of this most popular system—the nominal creed 
of the majority of the human race. Moreover, it may be gathered 
from a })erusal of the dramas (such as the Malatl-madhava p. 480), 
that Hinduism and Buddhism coexisted and were tolerant of each 
other in India till about the end of the eighth century of our era. 
A reference, too, to pp. 128-132 will show that the Buddhistic 
philosophy and Buddhistic ideas have left a deep impression on 
Hinduism, and still linger everywhere scattered throughout our 
Eastern Empire, esiiecially among the Jamas ^ (see p. 128); and 
Buddhism is to this day, as is well known, the faith of our fellow- 
Bubjects in Ceylon, Pegu, and British Buirnah, being also found in 
outlying districts of India, sucli as Chittagong, Daijccling, Assam, 
Nepal, Bliotan, and Sikkim. 

It is one of the aims, then, of the following jiages to indicate the 
points of contact between Christianity and the three chief false 
leligions of the world, as they are thus represented in India'*. 

^ According to the last cc'iisus the number of Buddhists and Jainas in 
India amounts to iieaily thiee millioiiH (2,629,200) Sir George Camp- 
belfs Report gives 86,496 as the number of Buddhists in the Bengal 
provinces. Altliough Jainism Ims much in common willi Buddliism, it 
is nevertheless a very different system. Tlie Jamas always call tliem- 
selves and are considered Hindus (see p. 130, note 1) According to 
Rajcndralala MItra, the Jaina sciiptures are comj)rised in fifty difierent 
works, collectively called the SCttras, and sometimes tlio Siddhatitaby and 
classed in two diffeient ways ist, under the two heads of Kalpa-^dtra 
and Aijama^ five works coming under the foimer, and foity-five undei* the 
latter head- 2ndly, under eiglit different heads, viz i eleven Anyas; 
2 twelve Upaivgas; 3 four Mula-sdtra , 4 five Kalpa-sntta ; 5. six 
(jheddas ; 6 ten Payannas , '7. JV^andt-sutra j 8. Antiyoya-dvdrasutra, 
Borne of them have a four-fold commentary, under the names Tlkd^ Nir~ 
yukti, durnl, and Bhdshyaj constituting with the oi'iginal the five-fold 
i^panednga) Sutra. They are partly in Sanskrit, paitly iri Magadhi 
Prakrit, and the total of the fifty woiks is said to amount to 600,000 
Slokas (see Notices of Sanskrit MSS. No. VIII. p 67). 

^ Of course, the religion of ancient Persia, sometimes called Zoroas¬ 
trianism—a most important and interesting creed (see p 4)—is also repre¬ 
sented, but the Parsls are numerically insignificant (see note, p, xviii). 
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Tills eomrnon ^roiiiKl is to be looked for more in Brabmanbm 
than in Buddhism, and even than in Islam. In proof of which I 
refer the reader to pp. 53-60 for a summary of Buddhism; to 
pp. 36, 324, and to p. 12, note i, for a summary of Hinduism both 
popular and esoteric; to pp. 22, 228, for the Hindu account of the 
creation of the world ^; to pp 32,394, for that of the deluo'e ; to 
pp. 5-8 for the Hindu and Muhammadan doctrine of revelation and 
inspiration ; to p. 146, note I, for the Hindu conception of original 
sm , to p. 333, note 1, for the Hindu theory of the gradual deprava¬ 
tion of the human race; to p. 31, note i, and to p. 251, for that of 
sacrifices and sacramental acts‘^; to pp. 247-249, 279? fhat of 
the mysiical efficacy of water in cleansing: from sin(compare also 

’ Professor Panerjea (‘Indian Anthpiary,' Feb. 1875) thinks that the 
Hinihl m roiint of the cr(3ation of the woild jirescrvcs traces of the revelation 
made in the Bible of tlie Spirit brooding on the surface of the waters ; and 
that the tlicory of the Naga^, who were half serpents half men, dwelling 
in the lower regions (see p 430), confirms the Biblical account of the 
Sc'rpent, which was originally peihaps a species corresponding to the 
Naga, hcfoie Ihe sentence was pioiiounced by which it became a creeping 
reptile. (/Vnnpare the stor^ of the eldest of the five sons of Ayus (of the 
lunar race), called Nahnsha, curs(‘d by Agastya to become a serpent, for 
exvi0ssiv(* pride, in having, after gaining by penance the rank of Indra, 
com]>elled the Ilishis to heai hm litter on their backs, and then kicked 
.‘>ome of them (Manii VTI. 41, Vishmi-purana, p 413; Maha-hh. V. 343). 

^ The Hindus have two roots for ^ to saciifice,' hu ( = an older dhu:=: 
6 v) and yaj. The first is restricted to oblations of clarified butter in fire; 
the latter is apj)licd to saciificing, and honouiiiig the gods with sacrifices 
generally. A thud root, su, is used for offering libations with the juice of 
the Soma-plaiit, especially to the god ludra—the oldest form of sacrifice 
in India (note i, ]> 31). The idea of sacrifice is ingrained in the whole 
Hindu system. It is one of the earliest that appears in their religious 
works, and no literature—not even tlie Jewish—contains so many words 
relating to sacrifice as Sanskrit. It is remarkable that the food offered 
to the gods, when appropriated and eaten by the priests, and the rice 
distributed by them to the people, are called prasdda (?=ft»;^a/>to'T/a) 

^ Bathing in sacred rivers—especially in the Ganges and at particular 
Tirthas, such as Haridvar, Pi.i\ag.i— purifii s the soul from all sin. Hence 
dying persons are hi ought to the river-sidc, leaves of the TulasI plant being 
often put in their mouths. Hence also Ganges water (as well as other 
consecrated liquid) was used in the inauguration (ahhisheka) of kings (see 
P* 515? »iid cf. lUinayana II. xv. 5) and in the administration of oaths. 
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p. 384, line 9 from bottom); to pp. 201, 246, for that of n4»-(‘n(‘ra- 
tion or second birth ; to pp. 278, 279, for that of atonement and 
expiation; to pp. 321-336 for the Hindu theory of incarnation and 
the need of a Saviour; to p. 324 for that of the Iriple manifestation 
or Hindu Triad; to pp 304-106, 247 (with note 2), 251, for the 
Hindu and Muhammadan teaching* as to the re]ig*ious duties of 
prayer, ablutions, repetitions of sacred texts, almsgiving*, penance, 
&c.; to p. 252, note i, for the actual practice of these duties at the 
present day ; to pp. 104-106 for tlie irdliction of self-mortifications, 
fasting, &c.; and, lastly, to pp. 282-294, 440-448, 457-462, for 
examples of moral and religious sentiments. 

Lest, however, it should be inferred that, while advocating perfect 
fairness and impartiality in comparing all four religious systems, 
I have aimed in the prc'-ent work at lowering in the slightest 
degree the commanding i)Osition occu})ied by our own faith, or 
written anything to place Christianity in an unfavourable light in 
relation to the other systems of the world, I conclude this Intro¬ 
duction by adverting to some principal iioints which, in my opinion, 
constitute the distinctive f(‘atures of our own religion, separating it 
decisively from all the other creeds as the only divine scheme 
capable of regenerating the entiri' human race. 

It seems to me, then, that in comparing together these four 
systems—Christianity, Islam, Bridimanism, and Buddhism—the 
crucial test of the possession of that absolute divine truth which can 
belong to one only of the four_, and which—if suiicrnaturally com¬ 
municated by the common Father of mankind for the good of all 
His creatures—must be intended to prevail everywhere, ought to he 
ill the answer to two questions: 1st, What is the ultimate object 
at which each aims ? 2ndly, By what means and by what agency 
is this aim to be accomplished ? 

I. Let us begin with Buddhism, liecause as a religious system it 
stands lowest; not indeed deserving, or even claiming, to be called 
a religion at all in the true sense of the word (see p. 57), though 
it is numerically the strongest of all the four creeds. With 
regard, then, to the first question : 

The object aimed at by pure Buddhism is, as we have shown 
P* v 57 » Nirvana, the being blown out like a flame — in other 
words—utter annihilation. It is true that the SVamanas or Bhi- 
kshukas, ^ ascetics and religious mendicants,’ alone can be said to 
aim directly at Nirvana (sec pp. 57, 58). The Upasakas or laymen 
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think only of the effect of actions on the happiness or misery of 
future stat('s of being*. But, if x>ersonality and the remembrance 
of previous existences are not preserved, how can death be regarded 
in any other light than absolute extinction ? 

2. Brahmanism rises to a higher level, for here there is a theore¬ 
tical craving after union with the Supreme Spirit, as the grand aim 
and object of the system (see p. 500). This union, however, really 
means identitication with or absorption into the One only self- 
existing Being, as the river blends with the ocean ; so that 
Brahmanism really ends in destroying man’s personality, and prac¬ 
tically, if iK)t theoretically, lands its disciples in the same absolute 
extinction aimed at by Buddhists. In fact, the higher and more 
esoteric the teaching of both these systenis, the more evidently do 
they oxliiliit themselves in their true colours as mere schemes for 
g<dting nd of the evils of life, by the extinction of all activity, 
individuality, self-conseiousness, and personal existence. 

3 Let us now turn to Isliim. The end which Muhammad set 
before the disciples of tlie Kuran was admission to a material 
paradise deseiibed as consisting of shaded gardens, abound¬ 

ing with (lelieious fruits, watered by flowing streams (au/idr)^ filled 
with blaek-eycd Huris, and re})lete with exquisite corporeal enjoy¬ 
ments. It must be admitted that spiritual pleasures and the favour of 
(lod are also said to form part of its delights, and that the permanence 
of man’s p(‘rsoriaIity is implied. But a holy God is still immeasurably 
removed from His creatures, and intimate union with Him, or even 
admission to His presence, is not the central idea of beatitude. 

4. In contrast to Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Islam, the one 
object aimed at in Christianity is, emphatically, such an access to 
and union with a holy God as shall not only secure the perma¬ 
nence of man’s own individual will, energy, and personality, but 
even intensify them. 

Perhaps, however, it is in the answer to the second question that 
the great difference between the four systems is most apparent. 

How, and by what means is the object aimed at by each system 
avowedly effected? In replying to this, let us reverse the order, 
and commence with our own religion. 


^ Muslims believe there are seven (or eight) heavens representing 
degrees of felicity, and seven hells (jahantiam)^ the seventh or deepest of 
which 13 for hypocrites, the sixth for idolaters, the third for Christians, 
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T. Christianity asserts that it effects its ami throug-h nothing* short 
of an entire change of the whole man, and a complete renovation 
of his nature. The means by which this renovation is effected may 
be described as a kind of mutual transfer or suhstiiut 'wn, leading to a 
reciprocal interchange and co-operation between God and man’s 
nature acting upon each other. Man—the Bible affirms—was 
created in the image of God, but his nature became corrupt through 
a taint, derived from the fall of the first rej)resen tali ve man and 
parent of the human race, which taint could only be removed by a 
vicarious death. 

Hence, the second represenialive man—Christ—whoso nature was 
divine and taintless, voluntarily underwent a sinner’s death, that the 
taint of the old corrupted nature transferred to him might die also. 
But this IS not all. The great central truth of our religion lies 
not so much in the fact of Christ’s death as in the fact of His 
contivvoil Ife (Rom. viii. 34). The first fact is that He of His own 
free will died; but the second and more important fact is that He 
rose again and lives eternally, that He may bestow life for death 
and a participation m His own divine nature m place of the taint 
which He has removed. 

This, then, is the reciprocal exchange which marks Christianity 
and distinguishes it from all other religions—an exchange between 
the personal man descended from a corrupt parent, and the personal 
God made man and be(*oming our second jiarent. We are scjia- 
rated from a rotten root, and are grafted into a living one. We 
part with the corrupt will, depraved moral sense, and perverted 
judgment inherited from the first Adam, and draw re-creative 
force — renovated wills, fresh springs of wisdom, righteous¬ 
ness, and knowledge^—from the ever-living divine stem of the 

^ It has been objected to Christianity that it discourages increase 
of knowledge; but the only knowledge it condemns is the emjity know¬ 
ledge which ‘puffeth up’ (1 Cor. viii i, 2). ‘God is Light’ or knowledge 
itself. The more a Christian man becomes Godlike, the moie he aims 
at increase of light, whether in religion or science. It is said of Christ 
that Gn Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge’ 
(Col. ii 3). Truth must be one, and all truth is declared to come by 
Him, as well as grace (St. John i. 17) Other religions systems, on the 
contrary, are interpenetrated with so much that is false in every branch of 
knowledge, that a simple lesson in geography tends to undermine every 
thoughtful person’s faith in such creeds 
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second Adam, to wliich, by a simple act of faith, we are united. 
In tliis manner is the grand object of Christianity effected Other 
religions have their doctrines and precepts of morality, which, 
if carefully detached from much that is bad and worthless, may 
even vie with*those of Christianity. But Christianity has, besides 
all these, what other religions have not—a personal God, ever living 
to siip])ly the free grace or regenerating Spirit by which human 
nature* is re-ercated and again made Godlike, and through which 
man, becoming once again ‘ ]mre in heart,’ and still preserving his 
own will, seif-consciousness, and personality, is fitted to have access 
to God the Father, and dwell in His presence for ever. 

2 . In Islam, on the contrary, Muhammad is regarded as the 
prophet of God and nothing more. He claimed no combination of 
divinity with humanity \ Even his human nature was not held 

* He did HOC even pretend to be the founder of a new religion, but 
piin])ly to have been coni missioned to jiroclairn Islam (p xliv) and its 
carilinal d<)ctiine—the unitv of llie Godhead—which dogma the Kuran 
constantly affirms with great beauty of language (chap, ii 256, xxiv. 36). 
God (Allrdi) in tlu* Kuian has one hundred names, indicative of his attri¬ 
butes, of which ‘the merciful,’ ‘the compassionate’ occur most frequently. 
But God, Muhammad maintained, bcgelteth not, nor is begotten. lu 
cha[). 11 of th(‘ Kuran, we read ‘ To God belongctli the cast and the west; 
thereft)re whithersoever ye turn yourselves to pray, there is the face 
of (iod , for God is omiiqjreseiit and omniscient. They say, God hath 
begotten children” God forbid’ Ncvertbcless, Muhammad did not 
demy that (Christ was a prophet and ajiostle. He merely claimed to he 
a later and greater juopliet himself Tlic Kuran (Ixi. 6) has the fol¬ 
lowing* ‘Jesus, the sou of Mary, said, “O children of Israel, veiily I am 
the apostle of God, sent luito you, confiiming the law which was declared 
before me, and. bringing good tidings of an apostle who shall come after 
me, whose name shall he Ahmad” ( = Muhammad, in Greek nfpiKXvros, the 
Muslim doctors making out that TrapdKXijros ought to be so written) ’ 
But although thus arrogantly claiming to he the successor of Christ, 
any sluiring {shirk) of God’s divinity was utterly abhorrent from his 
whole teaching. He did not even rest his own claims on miracles 
{n]fat, Jeardmat), which he constantly excused himself from working. 
It is said that some doubters once asked him to give them a sign by 
turning the hill Safa into gold, but he declined to do so on the ground 
that God had revealed to him that if after witnessing the miracle, they 
remained incredulous, they would all be destroyed. The only sign of his 
mission to which he pointed was the Kuran itself, declaring himself to he 
as untaught as a child just born (ummly), or in other words a wholly 
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to be immaculate, nor did be make any pretence to mediatorial or 
vicarious functions. He died like any other maQ\ and lie certainly 
did not rise from the ^rave that his followers mig-ht find in him 
perpetual spring's of divine life and vivifying power, as branches 
draw sap and energy from a living stem. Nor do Muslims 
believe him to be the source of any re-creative force, cajiable 
of changing their whole being. Whatever the theory as to Clod’s 
mercy propounded in the Kiiran, heaven is i'ijk I k Jilly only acces¬ 
sible to Muslims through the strict discharge of religious duties 


unlettered person, to whom a composition in marvellously beautiful 
language was revealed. It is, liowever, cpiite tiue that Muhammad's 
biographers afterwards attributed various miracles to their prophet. For 
instance, it is handed down by tradition that taking a bar of iron he 
struck a huge rock with such force that it fell shiveied to pieces, and the 
blow created a light which flashed fiom Meilma to Madam in Persia. 
On the night called lailat til mi'raj he ascended to heaven from Jeru&al(;m 
on a fahulous mule named } 3 niak lie sjilit the moon (hy a miracle 
called shahL v1 kamar). He healed the eye of a soldier. He turned a 
stick into a sword. He put Ins fingeis over em])ty vessels, and fountains 
of water flowed into them. He ted 130 men 011 the liver of a shc(3p. 
He fed a million peo]>le on a few loaves and a lamb, and many fragments 
were left. He once, by prayer to Hod, brought back the sun in the 
heavens when it had neaily set On his entranci^ into Mecca (Makkali) 
he was saluted hy mountains and trees, which said, ‘ Peace be to tlioe, 
O juophet ot God'’ 

Here, again, m contrast to the above, it is to he noted that about ninety 
names aic applied in the Bilde to Cflirist Himself as the God-Man, and 
that Christians a])peal to the personal Christ, as the one miracle of 
mimcles, and to His peisonal resuiieetion as tlie sign of signs, while 
Christ Himself appealed to no liook except the Old Testament; nor did 
he write any book or direct any book to be written, and attributed 
more importance to His own jmrsonal example, words, and works {fpya) 
than to the wonders He performed, rebuking a constant craving after 
signs {crrjpiic^. We may also note that the artless unaffected simplnity 
and total absence of what may be called ad captandvm glitter of style in 
the language of the New Testament, contrast remarkably with the studied 
magniloquence of parts of Muhammad’s pretended revelation. 8ee on the 
subject of miracles a valuable little work by the Kev G. Benaud, called, 
‘How did Christ rank the proofs of His mission (Hatohards, 1872.) 

^ He is supposed, however, not to have died a natural death, but to 
have been poisoned by a Jewess 
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wliicli God as an absolute sovercig-n and hard task-master imposes'. 
If these religious exercises are really more than a lifeless form, 

^ Muhammad sets forth faith m Islam and in his own mission, repent- 
arujc, the performance of prayer, fasting, alms, pilgrimages, and the constant 
repetition of certain words (especially paids of the Kuran), as infallible 
means of obtaining paiadiso In one place, suffering, perseveranee, walk¬ 
ing in the feai of God, and attachment to Him are insisted on. See Sale’s 
Kuran, xxix. 1-7, iv 21, xviii. 31, xx. 71, xxi 94, xxii. 14, xxiii i. 
Yet it must be admitted that the Kuran elsewhere maintains that good 
works have no real meritorious efficacy in procuring paradise, and that 
the righteous obtain entrance there tlirough God’s mercy alone. Indeed, 
every action in Islam is done ^ in the name of God, the merciful, the 
compassionate’ (f/isrmlldh ar-rahmdn ar-raMrti) But it must be noted 
that the Kuran is by no means systematic or consistent It was delivered 
m detached portions accoidiug to the exigences of the moment, and being 
often confused and contradictory, had to bo explained and developed by 
tiaditional tc'acliing Th(3se traditions are called Sannah^ and a Sunni is 
one who obeys the laws ol jMuhammad founded not only on the Kuran 
hut on the tuiditions as interpreted by foiii great doctois or leaders 
of Islam, viz Shafi-’i, HanTfa, Malik, and llanhal, each of whom is the 
leadei of a sect. It should be noted that the ShVas —a name derived 
fiorn fihVat, a party of ]>ersons forming a sect—are opposed to the 
Sunnis, like Bioti'.stants to Koman Catholics They reject the tradi¬ 
tions of the Sunnis, having sepalated from thmii about 363 years after 
Muhammad’s Hijra (a. d 985) under one of the ’AhhassI Khalifs (des¬ 
cendants of ’Abbas, IStulianimad’s uncle, who ruled as Khalifs over 
Baghdad and Persia from A i). 749 to 1258). They do not call them¬ 
selves Slil’as, hut 'Adllyah, ‘the rightful society,’ and deny the Khall- 
fate of the first three successors of Muhammad, Abubakr, Omar, 
and Otlinian (the first two being Muhammad’s fathors-in-law and the 
tliiid his son-in-law), who ruled at Medina. The Shl’as regard these 
three as usurirers of the successorship (Khalifate), which they declare 
belonged only to another son-in-law, the fourth Khalif, ’Ali (husband 
of the prophet’s daughter Fatima, and father of Hasan and Husain), 
wliom they regard as the first of their true Imams, and who ruled with 
his sons at Kufa. The Tuiks, Egyptians, and Indian Muhammadans are 
mostly Sunnis, while the Persians are Shi’as. This doctrine of the Shl’as, 
which may be called the protesting form of Islam, is no doubt more 
spiritual than the original system of Muhammad. As it developed 
itself in Persia, it was influenced in some measure by the ancient religion 
of Zoroaster, which preceded it in that country. Tfierc the Shi’a tenets 
ultimately gave birth to a kind of spiritual ])hih»sopl>^^ called Sufi-ism— 
BO similar to the Indian Vedanta (see p. 36 of this volume) that it is said 
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tlie life-g-Tvin^ principle wliich animates them is not supposed to 
come from Muhammad. Nevertheless, candour compels us to 
admit that in one notable point every true Muslim sets the 
Christian a g*ood example. The word Islam means ‘ complete 
submission to the will of God,^ and a Muslim is one who submits 
himself to that will without a murmur. The same candour, how¬ 
ever, also su^g’ests the inquiry whether the submission of the 
adherent of Islam may not be that of an abject slave, dreading- 
the displeasure of a stern mas+er, rather than of a loving child 
depending on its Father for life and breath and all things. 

3. As to Brahmanism, we must, in fairness, allow that, according 
to its more fully developed system, the aim of union with God 
is held to be effected by faith in an a])})arcntly personal god, 
as well as by works and by knowledge And here some of tlio 
lines of Brahmanical thought seem to intersect those of Christianity. 
But the apparent personality of the various Hindu gods melts away, 
on closer scrutiny, into a vague wSjuritual essence. It is true that 
God becomes man and interposes for the good of men, causing a 
seeming combination of the human and divine—and an apparent 
interchange of action and even loving sympathy between the 
Creator and IIis creatures. But can tliere he any real interaction 
or co-operation b<‘tweeii divine and human personahtn^s when all 
personal manifestations of the Supreme Being—gods as well as 
men—ultimately merge 111 the Oneness of tlu^ Infinite, and not hing 
remains permanently distinct from Him It mu^t lx- admitted 
that most remarkable language is used of Krishna (Vishnu), a sup¬ 
posed form of the Supreme, as the source of all life and energy (see 

to be based upon two ideas, viz. i Nothing leally exists hut God; 
all besides is illusion 2. Union with God is the higliest object of human 
effort (see p. 113 of this volume). Tlie Shl’as keep with great solemnity 
the anniversary of the murder of Husain, son of 'All, on a jiartieular day 
in the Muharram (or first month of their lunar j'Oar). Hasan is supposed 
to have been poisoned by his wife, but Husain was killed at Karbala by 
Yazid, son of the first Umayyad Khallf (commonly called Mu’aviya), who, 
instigated by Muhammad's favourite wife ’A-isha (daughter of Abuhakr), 
opposed the succession of'All's descendants, assumed tlie government, and 
transferred the KhalTfate to Damascus Hence the ShT'as perform pil¬ 
grimages to Karbala, rather than to Mecca. The Wahahln are a recent 
fanatical sect, founded by a man named Wahah They may be described as 
puritanical reformers, seeking to bring back Islam to its original purity. 
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pp. 144-148^ and see also pp. 456, 457); but if identified with the 
One God he can only, according to the Hindu theory, be the source 
of life in the sense of giving out life to reabsorb it into himself. 
If, on the other hand, he is held to bo only an incarnation or 
manifestation of the Supreme Being in human form, then by a 
cardinal dogma of Brahmanism, so far from being a channel of life, 
his own life must be derived from a higher source into which it 
must finally be merged, while his claim to divinity can only be due 
to his possessing less of individuality as distinct from God than 
inferior creatures. 

4. Finally, in Buddhism—as we have shown at p. 57—the extinc¬ 
tion of personality and cessation of existence, which is the only aim 
of this system, is effected by suppression of the passions, self-mortifi¬ 
cation, and abstinence fiom action. Buddha is no god, but only 
the ideal of what every man may become. He cannot, therefore, 
of course, be a source of even temporary life, when he is himself 
extinct. It IS only in its high morality that Buddhism has com¬ 
mon ground with Christianity. And can the only motive to the 
exercise of morality supplied by Buddhism—viz. on the one hand, 
th(‘ desire* for non-existeru'e; and, on the other, the hojies and fears 
connected with innumerable future existences—which existences 
are unconnected by conscious identity of being—be anything better 
than mere superstitious delusion? 

It IS refreshing to turn from such unsatisfying systems, however 
interspersed with wise and even sublime sentiments, to the living, 
energizing Cliristianit}^ of European nations, however lamentably 
fallen from its true standard, or liowever disgraced by the incon¬ 
sistencies and shortcomings of nominal adherents—possessors of its 
name and form without its power. 

In conclusion, let me note one other point which of itself stamps 
our religion as the only system adapted to the recpiirements of the 
whole human race—the only message of salvation intended by God 
to be gradually pressed upon the acceptance of all His intelligent 
creatures, whether male or female, in all four quarters of the 
globe—I mean the position it assigns to women in relation to 
the stronger sex. It is not too much to affirm that the evils 
arising from the degradation of women, or at least the assumption 
of their supposed inferiority in the great religious systems of the 
East, constitute the principal bar to the progress and elevation 
of Asiatic nations. I refer the reader for evidence of this, as well 
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as for fuller information on similar points^ to pp. 257-259, 435-440 
of the present volume. 

It is, perhaps, almost impossible, as well as unreasonable, to 
expect the natives of India generally to look at such a question 
from a European stand-point. Nevertheless, those enlightened 
Hindus and philanthropic Englishwomen who are now interesting 
themselves in the spread of female education throughout the East, 
may adduce good authority from India’s own sacred books for 
striving to elevate the wives of India to a higher position than 
that they oceup}^ in the present day. Tliey have only to quote 
such passages as those referred to at p. 437, notes 1, 3, and 
p. 438 of this volume. To these may be added the remarkable 
definition of a wife given in Maha-bharata I. 3028 &c., of which 
I here oflt*!* a nearly literal version : 

A wif(‘ is half the man, his truest friend— 

A loving wife is a perpetual s])ring 
Of virtue, pleasuic, wealth, a faithful wife 
Is his heat aid in seeking heavenly bliss, 

A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude , a father in advice , 

A mother in all seasons of distress, 

A rest in passing through life’s wilderness 

No wonder if, when sentiments like these are found in the sacred 
literature of India a hope is dawning that inveterate prejudices 
may eventually give way, and that both Hindus and Aluslims may 
one day he brought to confess that one of the most valuable lesults 
of Cbristianity is the co-ordination of the sexes, and one of its most 
precious gifts th(‘ restoration of woman to man, not only as the help 
most meet for liim—not only as his best counsellor and companion— 
but as his partner in religious privileges, and his equal, if not his 
superior, in religious capacities. 


^ Still more ancient and weighty authoiities than the Maha-bharata 
are the Taittiriya-hrahmana HI 3, 3, i (see p 28 of this volume), and 
Maim IX. 45,130 (pp 288, 273 of this volume), which also assert that 
* a wife is half of a man’s self,’ that ‘ a husband is one person with his 
wife,’ and that ' a daughter is ecpial to a son.’ The Ardha-nari form of 
S'iva (see p. 325, note i) seems to point to the same truth. 
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Modern Religions Sects of the Hindus^ 

Borne account of these will be found in p 127, note i, and p. 327, note 2 
of the present volume. They are fully desciibcd by Professor H. H. Wilson 
in vol. i. of liis works edited by Dr Kost. The three great sects are, 

The Vatshnavasj who worship Vi&lmu, as the chief god of the Trhmurti 
(p- 324) The ^aivas, who exalt S'iva. C. The ^dktas, adorers of 

the female deity DevT (generally regarded as S'iva’s wufe). Each sect is 
distinguished by different practices, and sectaiian marks on the forehead 
(called TtJaka). All three are subdivided into numerous sub-sects, each 
of which again has two classes of jiersons under it—the cieiical or monas¬ 
tic, and the lay. 

A The Vaislmavas have six principal subdivisions, viz. i. Hmndniijus 
or kirl-<am/)raddi/'t7i^, founded by the leformer, Rdmdtmja, who fiouiished 
in the South of India towards the latter part of the twelfth century; they 
liave two pci pendicular white lines drawn fioin tlie root of the hair to 
eacli (yc'brow, and a connecting stnnik across the root of the n(‘se. They 
dtaw their iloctriries from Vedanta woiks, the Vishnu and other Puranas, 
and are remarkable for the scrupulous preparation and jrrivacy of their 
meals A sect ealh'd Hdmdvath diffei little from IIhuu 2 licimCmayidm, 
founded by lldindiia^ida^ disciple t>f Kamanuju, and numerous in Clangetic 
India, they worsbi]) llaina-eandra and Bila 3 Followers of Kahlr, the 
most oelebiated of tb(‘ twelve disci])les of Ramananda^ whose life is related 
in tlieir favoniite book the Rhalta-mdld He lived about the end of the 
foil) 1 eentil century, and is said to have been a Muslim b^ birth. The Kahlt- 
‘pathins (01 '^jjar/thls) are found in U[)])er and Central India, tliey believe 
in one God, and do not observe all the Hindu ceremonies, yet pay respect 
to Vishnu (Kama) as a form of the Su]>ieme Keing 4. VaUahhdedryas 
or Iludra-sani])raddyins, founded by Vallabhdcdnja^ who was born in 
1479, great success in controv^ei-bies wdtli the B'aivas. He left 

behind 84 disciples They draw their doctrines from the Bhagavata- 
puiana and works of Vallabha 5. Mddhvas or Bralnna-smapraddyinn, 
founded by Madhvdidi'ya (p. 127, note) They are found especially in 
the South of India, and although Vaislmavas, exhibit a leaning towards 
Siva. 6. Vaishnavas of Bonyal, founded by Cattanya, regarded as an 
incarnation of Krishna. They are distinguished by hhakti 01 devotion to 
Krishna, whose name they constantly repeat. 

B The halvas are generally distinguished by a horizontal Tilaka mark 
on the forehead, and by rosaries of Rudraksha berries The temples 
dedicated to Siva in his symbol of the Linga (see p. 325, note i) are 
numerous, but the doctrines of the great Saiva teachers, such as Sankara 
(p* 32 7> 2), are too austere and philosophical for the mass of the 

people (p. 326). Earlier subdivisions of Shivas are the Rwidras, who 
have the Tri-sula (p 325, note 3) marked on their foreheads; the Ugras, 
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wlio have the Damaru on their arms; the BhdJctas^ wlio have the Lin-ga 
on their foreheads; Wie Jangamas, who have that sj^mbol on their heads; 
and the Pampatas (p. 127, note), who have it marked on other parts of 
their bodies Some more modern subdivisions are, i. Dandins or mendi¬ 
cant staff-bearers; 2. Das-nami-dandhis, divided into ten classes, each 
bearing a name of one of the ten pupils of the four disciples of S'ankara; 
3 Yogins (or Jogis), who cultivate absorption into 8'iva by suppressions 
of breath, fixing the eyes, and eighty-four postures (see p. 103); 4. Jan^ga- 
mas, called Lin gavats (commonly Linga-its), as wearing the Linga on 
their person; 5 ParaniahansaSy who aie solely occu])ied with meditating 
on Brahma _, 6. Aghorins or Aghora-jxJ'dn^^s^ who propitiate S'lva by terrific 
and revolting austerities, 7. Urdhva-haliuH^ who extend one or both arms 
over the head and hold them in tliat position for years, 8. Akasa~7nukhins, 
who keep their necks bent back looking up at the sky. The Saivas 
fometimes carry a staff* with a skull at the top, called Khatixinga. 

G. The Sdktas have two principal subdivisions, given pp 502, 503. 
They aim at acquiring mystical powers by worshipping the Sakti. 

Of the other sects named in p 327, note 2, the Gcimqjatyas and Saivas 
can scaicely now he icgarded as important. The Blmgavatab are said to be 
a division of tlieVaislinavas, and advocate faith in Bhagavat 01 the SupieiiK' 
Being as the means of beatitude (according to Sandilya, ]) 137, 2) They 
are sometimes called Panca-rdtras, as their doctiiues are taught in the 
Ndrada-'pa n ^ardtra . 

A form of Vishnu (Krishna), called Viihihal or Vithohd^ is the popular 
god at Pandharpur in Malm-rashtra, and the favourite of the celebrated 
Mara till poet Tiikarama The followers of Dadu {])ddd~pat}un<^'), a famous 
ascetic who lived at Jaipur about a.b. 1600, aic -also devoted to Yislmu 

With regard to the Sikhs (Sanskrit S'lshydh), disciples of Ndtuik Shah, 
born near Lahoic, A. n. 1469 (p. 327, note 2), this great reformer seems 
to have owed much to Kahir, who jneceded him Their grantha or 
sacred books are wiitten in old Panjabi, and (‘inploy a modification of 
the Nagari character, called Gvrurtmdfu Tlieii holy city is Umritsur 

Mendicant devotees who voluntaiily undergo peiianees and austerities, 
and are variously called Sannydsts {pikmi of the Saiva sect), Vatrdgls (often 
of the Vaishnava sect), Yoyls (or Jogis, see j) 104), JVdgas (for Nagnas, 
naked devotees), and Fakirs (which last name ought properly to be 
restricted to Muhammadans), form a large class in India 

There is an interesting sect of Syrian Christians in Travancore and 
Cochin, who have a bishop under the patriarch of Antioch, and trace 
back their foundation to St. Thomas, about a b. 50, and to a colony whicli, 
300 years afterwards, immigrated from Syria. 
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LECTUEE I. 

The Hymns of the Veda. 

TN the following Lectures I propose to offer examples 
of the most remarkable reUgiouS, philosophical, and 
ethical teachings of ancient Hindu authors, arranging the 
instances given in regular sequence according to the suc¬ 
cessive epochs of Sanskrit literature. In attempting this 
task I am conscious of my inability to do justice in a short 
compass to the richness of the materials at my command. 
An adequate idea of the luxuriance of Sanskrit literature 
can with difficulty he conveyed to occidental scholars. 
Perhaps, too, tlie severe European critic will be slow to 
acquiesce in any tribute of praise bestowed on composi¬ 
tions too often marked by tedious repetitions, redundant 
ej)ithets, and far-fetched conceits; just as the genuine Ori¬ 
ental, nurtured under glowing tropical skies, cannot easily 
be brought to appreciate the coldness and severe simplicity 
of an educated Englishman’s style of writing. We might 
almost say that with Hindu authors excellence is apt to 
be measured by magnitude, quality by quantity, were it 
not for the striking thoughts and noble sentiments which 
often reward the student who will take the trouble to release 
them from their srurplusage of words; were it not also, 
that with aU this tendency to diffuseness, it is certainly a 
fact that nowhere do we find the art of condensation so 
successfully cultivated as in some departments of Sanskrit 
literature. Probably the very prolixity natural to Indian 
writers led to the opposite extreme of brevity, not merely 

B 
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Vy a law of reaction, but by the necessity for providing 
the memory with aids and restoratives when oppressed 
and debilitated by too great a burden. However that 
may be, every student of Sanskrit will certainly note in 
its literary productions a singular inequality both as to 
quantity and quality ; so that in studying Hindu litera¬ 
ture continuously we are liable to be called upon to pass 
from the most exuberant verbosity to the most obscure 
brevity ; from sound wisdom to little better than puerile 
unwisdom; from subtle reasoning to transparent sophistry; 
from high morality—often expressed in impressive lan¬ 
guage worthy of Christianity itself—to precepts implying 
a social condition scarcely compatible with the lowest 
grade of culture and civilization. 

Such being the case, it will be easily understood that 
although my intention in these Lectures is to restrict 
myself to selections from the best writings only, it does 
not therefore follow that every example given will be put 
forth as a model of style or wisdom. My simple object 
is to illustrate continuously the development of Hindu 
thought; and it will conduce to a better appreciation of 
the specimens I offer if I introduce them by brief descrip¬ 
tions of the portions of literature to which they belong. 

To give order and continuity to the subject it will be 
necessary to begin with that foundation of the whole 
fabric of Hindu religion and literature—the Veda. 

Happily this word ‘Veda’ has now a familiar sound 
among Englishmen who take an interest in the. history 
and literature of their Indian fellow-subjects, so that I 
need say but little on a subject which is really almost 
trite, or at least has been already elucidated by many 
clear and able writers. Indeed, most educated persons 
are beginning to be conscious of the duty of studying 
fairly and without prejudice the other religions of the 
world. For may it not be maintained that the traces of 
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the original truth imparted to mankind should be dili¬ 
gently sought for in every religious system, however 
corrupt, so that when any fragment of the living rock 
is discovered' it may (so to speak) at once be converted 


^ Surely we should study to be absolutely fair in our examination of 
other religions, and avoid all appearance of a shadow of misrepresentation 
in our description of them, endeavouring to take a just and compre¬ 
hensive view, which shall embrace the purest form of each false system, 
and not be confined to those corruptions, incrustations, and accretions 
which in all religions tend to obscure, and even to conceal altogether, what 
there is of good and true in them. Missionaries would do well to read 
‘ An Essay on Conciliation in Matters of E-eligion, by a Bengal Civilian,’ 
j)ublished in Calcutta in 1849. them also ponder the words of Sir 

William Jones, in his ^ Discourse on the Philosophy of the Asiatics’ (vol hi. 
p. 242, &c., of his Works). This great Orientalist there maintaii^s 
that our divine religion, the truth of which is abundantly proved by 
historical evidence, has no need of such aids as many think to give it 
by asserting that wise men of the heathen world were ignorant of the two 
Christian maxims which teach us to do to others as we would they 
should do unto us, and to return good for evil. The first exists in the 
sayings of Confucius, and the spirit of both may be tiaced in several 
Hindu precepts. One or two examjdes will be found in the Hitopade^a. 
Jones’ instance is the following* Sit-jano na ydU vairam para-liita-hud’ 
dhir vindsa-kdle 'pi 'p 'l cmidana-taruh surahhayati muhliann hntltd- 

ra<iya, ‘A good man who thinks only of benefiting his enemy has no 
feelings of hostility towards him even at the moment of being destroyed 
by him; (just as) the ^andal-trcc at the moment of being cut down 
sheds perfume on the edge of the axe.’ Sir W. Jones affirms that this 
couplet was written three centuries B.c. It is given by Boehtlingk in 
his ‘ Indische Spruche ’ Professor Aufrecht, in his late article on the 
Sarngadhara-paddhati, mentions a similar verse in that Anthology attri¬ 
buted to an author Bavi-gupta. Tlie Persian poet Sadi of Shiraz has 
a maxim taken from the Arabs, ‘ Confer benefits on him who has injured 
thee ’ Again, ' The men of God’s true faith grieve not the hearts e’en of 
their foes ’ (chap. ii. story 4). Hafiz is also quoted by Sir W. Jones thus : 

‘ Learn from yon Orient shell to love thy foe. 

And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe. 

Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 

Imblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side. 

B 2 
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into a fulcrum for the upheaving of the whole mass of 
surrounding error? At all events, it may reasonably be 
conceded that if nothing true or sound can be shown to 
underlie the rotten tissue of decaying religious systems, 
the truth of Christianity may at least in this manner be 
more clearly exhibited and its value by contrast made 
more conspicuous. 

If, then, a comparison of the chief religions^ of the world, 
and an attempt to sweep away the incrustations which 
everywhere obscure the points of contact between them, 
is becoming every day more incumbent upon us, surely 
Brahmanism, next to Judaism and Christianity, has the 
first claim on our attention, both from its connection with 
the religion of ancient Persia (said to have acted on 
Judaism during the captivity), and from its close rela¬ 
tionship to Buddhism, the faith of about thirty-one per 


Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 
With fruit nectareous or the balmy flower. 

All nature calls aloud, “ Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter and the railcr bless V ’ 

In S'arn gadhara’s Anthology a sentiment is given from the Maha- 
bharata, which is almost identical with Matt. vii. 3 — Tt ^Xeneis t6 
Kdp(pos t6 €P ra d<pdaXp^ tov ddcX^ov aov, r^v 6c cV rw aw vcpdaXfjua* doK^p 
ov Karavoeis. 

’ These are eight in number, as shown by Professor Max Muller in his 
Lectures on the ‘ Science of Eeligion,’ recently published, and not seen by 
me till after the present Lectures were written and delivered The eight 
are — Judaism, Christianity, Erahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, 
Islamism, and the systems of the Chinese philosophers, Confucius (a 
Latinized form of KQng-fu-tsze, i.e. ‘Kung the master’) and Lau-tsze 
('g 14 , and these eight rest on eight sets of books, viz i. the 
Old Testament, 2. the New Testament, 3. the Veda, 4. the Tri-pitaka, 
5. the Zand-Avasta, 6. the Kuran, 7. the five volumes or King (viz. Yi, 
Shu, Shi, Li-ki, Chun-tsiu) and the four Shu or books, some of which were 
written by the philosopher Mencius (Mang-tsze), 8. the Tau-te-King 
(‘volume of reason') , and are written in seven languages, viz. i. Hebrew, 
2. Greek, 3. Sanskrit, 4. Pali, 5 Zand, 6. Arabic, and 7, 8. Chinese. 
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cent of the human race\ Now it is noteworthy that the 
idea of a revelation {dgama)^ though apparently never 
entertained in a definite manner by the Greeks and 
Romans^, is perfectly familiar, first, to the Hindus; secondly, 
to the Parsis, as representing the ancient Zoroastrian 
Persians ; thirdly, to all the numerous races who have 
adopted the religion founded by Mohammed^, and by 


^ About two-thirds of the human race are still unchristianized, so that, 
supposing thirty per cent to be Christians, about thirty-one per cent 
are nominal Buddhists, about fifteen per cent Muslims, about thirteen 
per cent Hindus, and the remainder belong to various other creeds. It 
has been well observed that Christianity and Buddhism, the two most 
prevalent religions of the woild, and in their very essence the two most 
opposed to each other, though, at tlie same time, the two which have 
most common ground in their moral teaching, have both been rejected 
by the races which gave them birth, and both, when adopted by 
oilier races, acquired the greatest number of adherents. Christianity, 
originating with a Semitic race, has spread among Aryans ; Buddhism, 
oiiginating among Hindu Aryans, has spread chiefly among Turanian races. 
Buddhism was driven out of India into Ceylon and still continues there, 
Tliciiee it passed into Burmah, ^iam, Tibet, China, and Japan. It does 
not seem to have become established in China till the first century of our 
era, and did not reach Japan till much later. The form it has assumed 
in these countiles deviates widely from the system founded by the great 
Indian Buddha, and its adojition by the masses of the people is after all 
more nominal than real. The ancient superstitious belief in good and 
evil spirits of all kinds (of tbe sun, wind, and rain ; of the earth, moun¬ 
tains, rivers, trees, fields, &c., and of the dead) appears to prevail every¬ 
where among the Chinese people, while the more educated are chiefly 
adherents of the old moral and philosophical systems taught by Kung-fCl- 
tsze (Confucius) and Lau-tszc. 

^ Numa Pompilius is, however, supposed to have derived his inspira¬ 
tions from the prophetic nymph Aegeria; as the Greek poets are imagined 
to have owed theirs to the Muses. 

^ The name of the great Arabian Pseudo-prophet is propelly spelt 
Muhammad, and means ‘ the highly praised ’ or ‘ praiseworthy/ We 
very naturally call the religion he founded Mohammedanism, but he laid 
no claim to be a founder. Islam is a word denoting ^ submission to tbe 
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him called Islam. Let us beware, however, of supposing 
that the Veda occupies exactly the position of a Bible 
to the Hindus, or that it is to them precisely what the 
Avasta is to the Parsis or the Kuran to Muslims. Such 
a notion must lead to some confusion of thought in study¬ 
ing these very different religious systems. For the word 
Avasta probably signifies ‘the settled text' delivered by 
Zoroaster (properly Zarathustra, and in Persian Zardusht), 
which was wiitten down and accompanied with its com¬ 
mentary and paraphrases in Pahlavl ^; as in tlie Hebrew 
sacred writings, the Old Testament was furnished with its 
accompaniments of Chaldee translations and paraphrases 
called Targums. 

Again, the word Kuran means emphatically Hhe lead¬ 
ing ' or ‘ that which ought to be read by every one V ^^^nd 
is applied to a single volume, manifestly the work of one 
author, which, according to Mohammed, descended entire 
from heaven in the night called A1 Kadr*^, in the month 
called Ramazan, though alleged to have been revealed 
to him by the angel Gabriel at different times, and cha])ter 
by chapter. In fact, Mohammed affirmed that, being him¬ 
self illiterate, he was specially directed and miraculously 
empowered by God to commit the revelation to writing 
for the si)read of the true faith. 


will and ordinances of God/ whoi-e absolute unity Molianiined claimed as 
a prophet to have been cominissioned to pioclaim. 

^ Pahlavi is a later Iranian dialect winch followed on Zand and the old 
Persian of the inscrijitions, and led to Pars! or Pazand and the Persian of 
Firdausi. The word Zand at first denoted commentary. 

^ ‘ reading/ is the verbal noun of the Arabic root qaroHay 

to read.’ In the 96th chapter of the Kuran the command is twice 
repeated, ‘ Head, in the name of thy Lord,’ ‘ Read, by thy most beneficent 
Lord, who taught the use of the pen.’ 

® That is, ‘the night of qadr or power.’ The 97th chapter of the 
Kuran begins thus, ‘Verily we sent down the Kuian in the night of 
A 1 Kadr.’ 8ee Sale’s translation. 
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The word Veda, on the other hand, means ‘ knowledge/ 
and is a term applied to divine unwritten knowledge, 
imagined to have issued like breath from the Self- 
existent \ and communicated to no single person, but to 
a whole class of men called Rishis or inspired sages. By 
them the divine knowledge thus apprehended was trans¬ 
mitted, not in writing, but through the ear, by constant oral 
repcitition through a succession of teachers, who claimed 
as Brahmans to be its liglitful recipients. Here, then, we 
have a theory of inspiration higher even than that ad¬ 
vanced by the Pseudo-prophet Mohammed and his followers, 
or by the most enthusiastic adherents of any other religion 
in the world. It is very true that this inspired know¬ 
ledge, though its very essence was held to be mystically 
bound up with Sabda or ‘articulate sound' (thought to be 
eternal), was ultimately written down, but the writing 
and reading of it were not encouraged. It was even pro¬ 
hibited by the Bnilmiaiis, to whom alone all property in 
it belonged. Moreover, when at last, by its continued 

‘ In Manu I 3 the Veda is itbclf called ‘ self exibtciit.’ There are, how- 
cvei, nximcrous inconMt'toucies in the accounts of the i)roduction of the 
Veda, winch hevm not to have troubled the llrahmans or interfered with 
their faith in its divine origin. One account makes it issue from the Self- 
existent, like breath, by the jiow'^cr of A-drishta, without any deliberation 
or thought on his ])art; another makes the four Vedas issue from Brah¬ 
man, like smoke fi*oin burning fuel; another educes them from the 
elements, another from the Gayatii. A hymn in the Atharva-veda 
(XIX. 54) educes them from Kala or ^Time.^ The S'^atapatha-brahmaiia 
asserts that the Creator brooded over the three wmrlds, and thence produced 
thiee lights, fire, the air, and the sun, from which respectively were 
extracted the Hig, Yajur, and Sama-veda. Manu (I 23) affirms the same. 
In the Purusha-sukta the three Vedas are derived from the mystical victim 
Purusha. Lastly, by the Mimansakas the Veda is declared to be itself an 
eternal sound, and to have existed absolutely from all eternity, quite inde¬ 
pendently of any ntterer or rovealer of its texts. Hence it is often called 
sruta, ^ what is heard.’ In opposition to all this we have the Bishis them¬ 
selves frequently intimating that the Mantras were composed by themselves. 
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growth, it became too complex for mere oral transmission, 
then this Veda resolved itself, not into one single volume, 
like the Kuran, but into a whole series of compositions, 
which had in reality been composed by a number of dif¬ 
ferent poets and writers at different times during several 
centuries. 

There is this great difference, therefore, between the 
Kuran and the Veda, that whereas the reading of the 
former is regarded as a sacred duty, and constantly prac¬ 
tised by all good Muslims, the Veda, even after it had 
been committed to writing, became absolutely a sealed 
book to the masses of Hindus, and with the exception 
of some of the later Vedic works, called Upanishads, is to 
this day almost entirely unread even by the learned, how¬ 
ever much it may be venerated and its divine authority 
as an infallible guide nominally upheld 

Of what, then, does this Veda consist ? To conduce to 
clearness in arranging our examples we may regard it as 
sejmrating itself into three quite distinct divisions, viz. 

1. Mantra or prayer and praise embodied in texts and 
metrical hymns. 

2. Brdhmana or ritualistic precept and illustration 
written in prose. 

3. Uj)anishad, ^mystical or secret doctrine^ appended 
to the aforesaid Brahmana in prose and occasional verse. 


^ The absolute and infallible authority of the Veda is held to be bo 
manifest as to require no proof, and to be entirely beyond the province of 
reason or argument. Manu even extends this to Smyiti (II. 10), where 
he says, ‘ By ^ruti is meant the Veda, and by smriti the books of law, the 
contents of these must never be questioned by reason.’ Nevertheless, the 
want of familiarity with the Mantras of the Kig-veda is illustrated by 
the native editions of Manu. That published in Calcutta with the com¬ 
mentary of KullQka is a scholarlike production, but almost in every 
place where the Mantras of the Rig-veda aie alluded to by Manu (as in 
VIII. qr, XI. 250, 252, 253, 254) errors disfigure the,text and com¬ 
mentary. 
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To begin, then, with the Mantra portion. By this is 
meant those prayers, invocations, and hymns which have 
been collected and handed down to us from a period after 
the Indian branch of the great Indo-European race had 
finally settled down in Northern India, but which were 
doubtless composed by a succession of poets at different 
times (perhaps between 1500 and 1000 years b.c.). These 
compositions, though very unequal in poetical merit, and 
containing many tedious repetitions and puerilities, are 
highly interesting and important, as embodying some of 
the earliest religious conceptions ais well as some of the 
earliest known forms of the primitive language of that 
primeval Aryan race-stock from which Greeks, Komans, 
Kelts, Teutons, Russians, and Poles are all offshoots. 

They are comprised in five principal Samhitas or col¬ 
lections of Mantras, called respectively Rik, Atharvan, 
Saman, Taittiriya, and in. Of these the Rig- 

veda-samhita—containing one thousand and seventeen 
hymns — is the oldest and most important, while the 
Atharva-veda-samhita is generally held to be the most 
recent, and is perhaps the most interesting. Moreover, 
these are the only two Vedic hymn-books w’orthy of 
being called sejmrate original collections ^; and to these, 
therefore, we shall confine our examples. 


^ The Atbarva-veda docs not appear to have been recognized as a 
fourth Veda in the time of Manu, though he mentions the revelation 
made to Atharvan and Angiras (XT. 33). In book XI, verse 264, he 
says, Rico yajiinshi ednyani sdmdni vividhdni ca, esha jneyas tri-vrid 
vedo yo vedainam sa veda-vit. The Saina-veda and the two so-called 
Samhitas or collections of the Yajur-veda (Taittiriya and Vajasaneyin) 
all borrow largely from the Rik, and are merely liturgical manuals, the 
necessity for whicli grew out of the complicated ritual gradually elabo¬ 
rated by the Hindd Aryans. A curious allusion to the Sama-veda 
occurs in Manu IV. 123 &c, ‘The Rig-veda has the gods for its 
deities, the Yajur-veda has men for its objects, the Sama-veda has 
the Pitris, therefore its sound is impure.’ Kulluka, however, in his 
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To what deities, it will be asked, were the prayers and 
hymns of these collections addressed 1 This is an interest¬ 
ing inquiry, for these were probably the very deities wor¬ 
shipped under similar names by our Aryan progenitors in 
their primeval home somewhere on the table-land of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, perhaps in the region of Bokhara, not far from 
the sources of the Oxus^ The answer is, they worshipped 
those physical forces before which all nations, if guided 
solely by the light of nature, have in the early period 
of their life instinctively bowed down, and before which 
even the more civilized and enlightened have always 
been compelled to bend in awe and reverence, if not in 
adoration. 

To our Aryan forefathers in their Asiatic home God’s 
power was exhibited in the forces of nature even more 
evidently than to ourselves. Lands, houses, flocks, 
herds, men, and animals were more frequently than in 
Western climates at the mercy of winds, fire, and 
water, and the sun’s rays appeared to be endowed with 
a potency quite beyond the experience of any European 
country. We cannot be surprised, then, that these forces 
were regarded by our Eastern progenitors as actual mani¬ 
festations, either of one deity in different moods or of 
separate rival deities contending for supremacy. Nor is 


commentary is careful to state that the Sama-veda is not really impuie, 
but only apparently so. This semblance of im])unty may perhaps result 
from its association with deceased peisoiis and its repetition at a time 
of A-sauca. The Sama-yeda is really a mere lepreduction of parts of 
the Eik transposed and scattered about piece-meal, only seventy-eight 
verses in the whole Sama-veda being, it is said, untraceablc to the present 
recension of the Kik. The gieatest number of its verses are taken from 
the ninth Mandala of the Kik, which is in praise of the Soma plant, the 
Sama-veda being a collection of liturgical forms for the Soma ceremonies 
of the Udgatri priests, as the Yajus is for the sacrifices performed by 
the Adhvaryu piiests. 

^ Professor Whitney doubts this usual assumption (Lectures, p. 200): 
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it wonderful that these mighty agencies should have 
been at first poetically personified, and afterwards, when 
invested with forms, attributes, and individuality, wor¬ 
shipped as distinct gods. It was only natural, too, that 
a varying supremacy and varying honours should have 
been accorded to each deified force—to the air, the rain, 
the storm, the sun, or fire—according to the special atmo¬ 
spheric influences to which particular localities were ex¬ 
posed, or the seasons of the year when the dominance of 
each was to be prayed for or deprecated. 

'Jdas was the religion represented in the Vedas and 
the primitive creed of the Indo-Aryans about twelve or 
thirteen centuries before Christ. The first forces deified 
seem to have been those manifested in the sky and air. 
These were at first generalized under one rather vague 
personification, as was natural in the earliest attempts 
at giving shape to religious ideas. For it may be observed 
that all 1‘eligions systems, even the most polytheistic, have 
gtiiierally giown (jut of some undefined original belief in 
a divine 2>ower or 2>owcrs controlling and regulating the 
universe. And although innumerable gods and goddesses, 
gifted with a thousand shapes, now crowd the Hindu Pan¬ 
theon, ap2)ealing to the instincts of the unthinking millions 
whoso caT 3 acity for religious ideas is supposed to require 
the aid of external symbols, it is probable that there 
existed for the first Aryan worshipj)ers a simpler theistic 
creed: even as the thoughtful Hindu of the present day 
looks through the maze of his mythology to the concep¬ 
tion of one divine self-existing being, one all-pervading 
sj^irit, into whose unity all visible symbols are gathered, 
and in whose essence all entities are comprehended. 

In the Veda this unity soon diverged into vaiious rami¬ 
fications. Only a few of the hymns appear to contain 
the sinqde conception of one divine self-existent ornni- 
2 )resent being, and even in these the idea of one Grod 
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present in all nature is somewhat nebulous and unde¬ 
fined Perhaps the most ancient and beautiful deification 
was that of Dyaus ^ ‘ the sky/ as Dyaush-pitar, ‘ Heavenly 
Father' (the Zeus or Ju-piter of the Greeks and Romans). 
Then, closely connected with Dyaus, was a goddess A-diti, 
‘ the Infinite Expanse/ conceived of subsequently as the 
mother of all the gods. Next came a development of the 
same conception called Varuna, ‘the Investing Sky,' said 
to answer to Ahura Mazda, the Ormazd of the ancient 
Persian (Zand) mythology, and to the Greek Ovpavo ^—but 
a more spiritual conception, leading to a worship which 
rose to the nature of a belief in the great ITariyp 6 eV 


^ Though vaguely stated in the Veda, it was clearly defined in the 
time of Manu; see the last verses of the twelfth book (123-125) * ^Him 
some adore as transcendently present in fire; others in Manu, lord of 
cieatures, some as more distinctly present in Indra, otheis in pure air, 
others as the most high eternal Spirit. Thus the man who perceives 
in his own soul, the supreme soul present in all creatures, acquires 
equanimity towards them all, and shall be absoibed at last in the 
highest essence ’ In the Purusha-siikta of the Dig-veda (X. 90), which 
is one of the later hymns, probably not much earlier than the eailiest 
Brahmana, the one Spirit is called Purusha. The more common name in 
the later system is Brahman, neut (nom. Brahmd), derived from root hrihy 
‘ to expand,* and denoting the universally expanding essence or universally 
diffused substance of the universe. For it is evident that this later 
creed was not so much monotheistic (by which I mean the belief in 
one god regarded as a personal Being external to the universe, though 
creating and governing it) as pantheistic; Brahman in the neuter being 
‘simple infinite being*—the only real eternal essence—which, when it 
passes into actual manifested existence, is called Brahma, when it de¬ 
velops itself in the wot Id, is called Vishnu, and when it again dissolves 
itself into simple being, is called Sfiva , all the other innumerable gods 
and demigods being also mere manifestations of the neuter Brahman, 
who alone is eternal. This appears to be the genuine pantheistic creed 
of India to this very day. 

^ From dyu or dyo, the same as the Old German Tiu or Ziu, who, 
according to Professor Max Muller, afterwards became a kind of Mars 
(whence Tues-day). For Dyaush-pitar see Kig-veda VI 51 • 5 
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Tor? ovpapoii. This Varuna, again, -was soon thought of in 
connection with another somewhat vague personification 
called Mitra, ‘ god of day.’ After a time these impersona¬ 
tions of the sky and celestial sphere were felt to he too 
vague to suit the growth of religious ideas in ordinary 
minds. Soon, therefore, the great investing firmament 
resolved itself into separate cosmical entities with separate 
powers and attributes. First, the watery atmosphere— 
personified under the name of Indra, ever seeking to dis¬ 
pense his dewy treasures (indu), though ever restrained 
by an opposing force or spirit of evil called Vritra; and, 
secondly, the wind—thought of either as a single person¬ 
ality named Vayu, or as a whole assemblage of moving 
powers coming from every quarter of the compass, and 
impersonated as Maruts or ‘ Storm-gods.’ At the same time 
in this process of decentralization—if I may use the term 
—the once pvuely celestial Varuna became relegated to a 
position among seven secondary deities of the heavenly 
sphere called Adityas (afterwards increased to twelve, and 
regarded as diversified forms of the sun in the several 
months of the year), and subsequently to a dominion over 
the waters when they had left the air and rested on the 
earth. 

Of these separately deified physical forces by far the 
most favourite object of adoration was the deity supposed 
to yield the dew and rain, longed for by Eastern cultivators 
of the soil with even greater cravings than by Northern 
agriculturists. Indra, therefore—the Jupiter Pluvius of 
early Indian mythology—^is undoubtedly the principal 
divinity of Vedic worshippers, in so far at least as the 
greater number of their prayers and hymns are addressed 
to him. 

What, however, could rain effect without the aid of 
heat 1 A force the intensity of which must have impressed 
an Indian mind with awe, and led him to invest the pos- 
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sessor of it with divine attributes. Hence the other great 
god of Vedic worshippers, and in some respects the most 
important in his connection with sacrificial rites, is Agni 
(Latin Ignis),' the god of fire.’ Even Surya, ‘ the sun’ (Greek 
who was probably at first adored as the original 
source of heat, came to be regarded as only another form 
of fire. He was merely a manifestation of the same divine 
energy removed to the heavens, and consequently less acces¬ 
sible. Anotlier deity, Ushas, ‘goddess of the dawn,’—the 
ijwi of the Greeks,—was naturally connected with the sun, 
and regarded as daughter of the sky. Two other deities, 
the Asvins, were fabled as connected with Ushas, as ever 
young and handsome, travelling in a golden car and pre¬ 
cursors of the dawn. They are sometimes called Dasras, 
as divine physicians, ‘destroyers of diseases;’ sometimes 
Nasatyas, as ‘never untrue.’ They appear to have been 
personifications of two luminous points or rays imagined 
to precede the break of day. These, with Yama, ‘ the god 
of departed spirits,’ are the princip.al deities of the Mantra 
portion of the Veda'. 

But here it may be asked, if sky, air, water, fire, and 
the sun were thus worshipped as manifestations of the 
supreme universal God of the universe, was not the earth 
also an object of adoration with the early Hindus ? And 
it should be stated that in the earlier system the earth 
under the name of PrithivI, ‘ the broad one,’ does receive 
divine honours, being thought of as the mother of all 
beings. Moreover, various deities were regarded as the 
progeny resulting from the fancied union of earth with 


* It should be observed that there is no trace in the Mantras of the 
Tri-mflrti or Triad of deities (Brahma, Vishnu, and S'lva) afterwards 
so popular. Nor does the doctrine of transmigration, afterwards an 
essential element of the Hindu religion, appear in the Mantra portion 
of the Veda Caste is only clearly alluded to in one hymn (the Purusha- 
sukta), generally allowed to be a comparatively modern composition 
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Dyaus, ‘ hea ven.’ This imaginary marriage of heaven and 
earth was indeed a most natural idea, and much of the 
later mythology may be explained by it. But it is 
remarkable that as religious worship became of a more 
selfish character, the earth, being more evidently under 
man’s control, and not seeming to need propitiation so 
urgently as the more uncertain air, fire, and water, lost 
importance among t!ie gods, and was rarely addressed in 
prayer or hymn. 

It may conduce to a better appreciation of the succeed- 
ing hymns if it be borne in mind that the deified forces 
addressed in them were probably not represented by 
images or idols in the Vedic period, though, doubtless, 
the early worshippers clothed their gods with human 
form in their own imaginations^. 

I now commence my examples with a nearly literal 
translation of the well-known sixteenth hymn of the 
foiirth book of the Atharva-veda, in praise of Varuna or 
‘ the Investing Sky - 


^ See Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol v p. 453 

^ Ably translated by Dr. Muir (Sanskrit Texts, vol v. p. 63) and by 
Professor Max Muller. It may be thought that in giving additional trans¬ 
lations of tins and other hymns ] am going over ground already well 
trodden; but it should be borne in mind that as the design of these 
Lectures is to illustrate < the development of HindQ know¬ 

ledge and literature by a selection of good examples rendered into idio¬ 
matic English, I could not, in common justice to such a subject, exclude the 
best passages in each department of the literature merely because they 
have been translated by others. I here, however, once for all acknow¬ 
ledge with gratitude that, while making versions of my own, I have 
derived the greatest assistance from Dr Muir’s scholarlike translations and 
j)ootical paraphrases (given in his Texts), as well as from Professor Max 
Muller’s works and those of Professor A Weber of Berlin. It must be 
understood that my examples are not put foith as offering rival transla¬ 
tions. They are generally intended to be as literal as possible consistently 
with the observance of English idiom, and on that account I have pre¬ 
ferred blank verse; but occasionally they are paraphrases rather than 
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The mighty Varuna, who rules above, looks down 
Upon these worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand. 

Wlien men imagine they do ought by stealth, he knows it. 

No one can stand or walk or softly glide along 
Or hide in dark recess, or lurk in secret cell, 

But Varuna detects him and his movements spies. 

Two persons may devise some plot, together sitting 
In private and alone, but he, the king, is there— 

A third—and secs it all. This boundless earth is his, 

His the vast sky, whose depth no mortal e^er can fathom. 

Both oceans ^ find a place within his body, yet 

In that small pool he lies contained. Whoe’er should flee 

Far, far beyond the sky, would not escape the grasp 

Of Varuna, the king. His messengers descend 

Countless from his abode—for ever traversing 

This world and scanning with a thousand eyes its inmates 

Whate’er exists within this earth, and all within the sky, 

Yea all that is beyond, king Varuna perceives. 

The winkings^ of men’s eyes, are numbered all by him 
He wields the universe, as gamesters handle dice 
May thy destroying snares cast sevenfold round the wicked, 
Entangle liars, but the truthful spare, O king ’ 

I pass from the ancient Aryan deity Vanina to the 
more thoroughly Indian god Indra. 

The following metrical lines bring together various scat¬ 
tered texts relating to this god ^ : 


translations, sentences and words being here and there omitted or trans¬ 
posed, or fragments joined together, so as to read like one continuous 
passage. In fact, it will be seen that my main design has been to offer 
English versions of the text for general readers and for those students 
and educated men who, not being necessarily Sanskritists, are desirous of 
some insight into Hindu literature. 

^ That is, air and sea. 

2 The winking of the eye is an especial characteristic of humanity, 
distinguishing men from gods ; cf. Nala V. 25, Magha III. 42. 

3 Compare Manu VIII. 82 . ‘A witness who speaks falsely is fast 
bound by the snares of Varu^ ’ These snares are explained by KullQka 
to be ‘ cords consisting of serpents ’ {pdsaih sarpa-rajjuhhih). 

^ The texts which furnish the basis of these and the succeeding verses 
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Indra, twin brother of the god of fire, 

When thou wast born, thy mother Aditi 
Gave thee, her lusty child, the thrilling draught 
Of movintain-growing Soma—source of life 
And never-dying vigour to thy frame. 

Then at the Thunderer’s birth, appalled with fear. 
Dreading the hundred-jointed thunderbolt— 

Forged by the cunning Tvashtri—mountains rocked, 
Earth shook and heaven trembled. Tliou wast born 
Without a rival, king of gods and men— 

The eye of living and terrestrial things. 

Immortal Indra, unrelenting foe 
Of drought and darkness, infinitely wise, 

Terrific crusher of thy enemies, 

Heroic, irresistible in might. 

Wall of defence to us thy worshippers, 

We sing thy praises, and our ardent liymns 
Embrace thee, as a loving wife her lord. 

Thou art our guardian, advocate, and friend, 

A brother, fathei, mother, all combined. 

Most fatherly of fathers, we are thine 

And thou art ouis, oh » let thy pitying soul 

Turn to us in compassion, when we praise thee, 

And slay us not for one sin or for many. 

Deliver us to-day, to-morrow, every day. 

Armed for the conflict, see ’ the demons come— 

Ahi and Vritra, and a long array 

Of darksome spirits. Quick, then, quaff the draught 
That stimulates thy martial energy, 

And dashing onward in thy golden car. 

Drawn by thy ruddy, Kibhii-fashioned^ steeds, 

Speed to the charge, escorted by the Maruts. 

Vainly the demons dare thy might, in vain 
Strive to deprive us of thy watery treasures. 

Earth quakes beneath the crashing of thy bolts. 
Pierced, shattered, lies the foe—his cities crushed. 
His armies overthrown, his fortresses 
Shivered to fragments, then the pent-up waters, 


will be found in the 5th volume of Dr. Muir’s work, and there will also 
be found a comjilete poetical sketch of Indra (pp. 126-139). 

^ The Pibhus (Greek ’op^evs*) were the celestial artists of the Veda, 

C 
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Released from long imprisonment, descend 
In torrents to the earth, and swollen rivers, 

Foaming and rolling to their ocean home, 

Proclaim the triumph of the Thunderer. 

Let us proceed next to the all-important Vedic deity 
Agni, ‘ god of fire/ especially of sacrificial fire. I propose 
now to paraphrase a few of the texts which relate to him : 

Agni, thou art a sage, a priest, a king, 

Protector, father of the sacrifice. 

Commissioned by us men thou dost ascend 
A messenger, conveying to the sky 
Our hymns and offeiings. Though thy origin 
Be threefold, now from jiir and now from wat(*r, 

Now from the mystic double Aiani 
Thou art thyself a mighty go<l, a lord, 

Giver of life and immortality. 

One in thy essence, but to mortals throe ; 

Displaying thine eternal triple form. 

As fire on earth, as lightning in the air. 

As sun in heaven Thou art a cherished guest 
In every household—father, brother, son. 

Friend, benefactor, guardian, all in one 

Bright, seven-rayed god! how manifold tliy shapes 

Revealed to us thy votaries ’ now we see thee. 

With body all of gold, and radiant hair 
Flaming from thret‘ terrific heads, and mouths 
Whose burning jaws and teeth devour all things 
Now with a thousand glowing horns, and now 
Flashing thy lustre from a thousand eyes, 

Thou’rt borne towards us in a golden chariot, 

Impelled hy winds, and drawn by ruddy steeds. 

Marking thy car’s destructive course, with blackness. 

Deliver, mighty lord, thy worshippers. 

Purge us from taint of sin, and when we die. 

Deal mercifully with us on the pyre, 

Burning our bodies with their load of guilt, 

But bearing our eternal part on high 
To luminous abodes and realms of bliss, 

For ever there to dwell with rigliteous men 


Two pieces of the wood of the Ficus religiosa used for kindling fire. 
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The next deity is Siirya," the Sun\" who, with reference 
to the variety of his functions, has various names—such 
as Savitri, Aryaman, Mitra, Varuna, Pfishan, sometimes 
ranking as distinct deities of the celestial sphere. As 
already explained, he is associated in the minds of Vedic 
worshippers with Fire, and is frequently described as sitting 
in a chariot drawn by seven ruddy horses (representing 
the seven days of the week), preceded by the Dawn. Here 
is an example of a hymn (Rig-veda I. 50) addressed to this 
deity, translated almost literally : 

Behold the lays of Dawn, like lu'rahls, lead on high 
The Sun, that men may see the great all-knowing god. 

The stars slink off like thieves, in com]mny with Night, 

Before the all-seeing eye, whose Ix'anis rcvi'al his presence, 

Gleaming like hiilliaiit flames, to nation after nation. 

"Wifli speed, heyoiid the ken of mortals, thou, O Sun, 

Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all 
Thou dost oreatc the light, and with it dost illume 
The universe entire , thou risest in the sight 
Of all the laee of men, and all the host of heaven. 

Light-giving Varuna I thy piercing glance doth scan 
In ipiiek succession all this stirring, active world, 

And penctrateth too fho broad ethereal space, 

Measuring our da^^s and nights and sjiying out all creatures 
Surya with flaming locks, clear-sighted god of day, 

Thy seven ruddy marcs bear on thy rushing car. 

With these thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters of thy chariot, 
Onward thou dost advance To thy refulgent orb 
Beyond this lower gloom and upward to the light 
Would we ascend, O Sun, thou god among the gods. 

As ail accompaniment to this hymn may here be men¬ 
tioned the celebrated Gayatri. It is a short prayer to the 
Sun in his character of Savitri or ‘ tlie Vivifier,’ and is the 
most sacred of all Vedic texts. Though not always under¬ 
stood, it is to this very day used by every Brahman 
throughout India in his daily devotions. It occurs in 

^ Yaska makes Iiidra, Agni, and Surya the Vedic Triad of gods. 

C 2 
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Eig-veda III. 62. io\ and can be literally translated as 
follows : 

Let us meditate (or, we meditate) on that excellent glory of the divine 
Vivifier. May he enlighten (or stimulate) our understandings. \Tat 
Savitur varenyam hliargo devasya dhlmalii, Dhiyo yo nah •pracodaydt.^ 

May we not conjecture, with Sir William Jones, that 
the great veneration in which this text has ever been held 
by tlie Hindus from time immemorial, indicates that the 
more enlightened worshippers adored, under the type of 
the visible sun, that divine light which alone could illu¬ 
mine their intellects ? 

I may here also fitly offer a short paraphrase descriptive 
of the Vedic Ushas, the Greek ’Hws*, or ‘ Dawn 

Hail ruddy Ushas, golden goddess, borne 
Upon thy shining car, thou comest like 
A lovely maiden by her mother decked, 

Disclosing coyly all thy hidden graces 
To our admiring eyes, or like a wife 
Unveiling to her lord, with conscious pride, 

Beauties which, as he gazes lovingly, 

Seem fresher, tairer each succeeding morn. 

Through years on years thou hast lived on, and yet 
Thou’rt ever young. Thou art the hreatli and life 
Of all that breathes and lives, awaking day by day 
Myriads of prostrate sleepeis, as from death, 

Causing the birds to flutter from their nests, 

And rousing men to ply with busy feet 
Their daily duties and appointed tasks, 

Toiling for wealth or pleasure or renown. 

Before leaving tbe subject of the Vedic deities I add 
a few words about Yaraa, ‘ the god of departed spirits.’ It 
appears tolerably certain that the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis has no place in the Mantra portion of the Veda 


^ Note that the Rishi or author was Visvamitra, a Kshatriya, 

2 In Mandala T. 164. 32, hahu-prajaJi is explained by hahu-janma-hhdk^ 
‘ subject to many births,’ but it may mean * having abundant offspring.’ 
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nor do the authors of the hymns evince any sympathy 
with the desire to get rid of all action and personal exist¬ 
ence, which became so remarkable a feature of the theology 
and philosophy of the Brahmans in later times. But there 
are many indirect references to the immortality of the soul 
and a future life, and these become more marked and 
decided towards the end of the Rig-veda. One of the 
hymns in the last Mandala is addressed to the Pitris or 
fathers, that is to say, the spirits of departed ancestors 
who have attained to a state of heavenly bliss, and are 
supposed to occupy three different stages of blessedness,— 
the highest inhabiting the upper sky, the middle the 
intermediate air, and the lowest the regions of the atmo¬ 
sphere near the earth. Reverence and adoration are 
always to be offered them, and they are presided over by 
the god Yama, the ruler of all the spirits of the dead, 
whether good or bad. The earlier legends represent this 
god as a kind of first man (his twin sister being Yami) 
and also as the first of men that died. Hence he is 
described as guiding the spirits of other men who die to 
the same world. Tn some passages, however, Death is said 
to be his messenger, he himself dwelling in celestial light, 
to which the departed are brought, and where they enjoy 
his societ)^ and that of the fathers. In the Veda he has 
nothing to do with judging or punishing the departed (as 
in the later mythology), but he has two terrific dogs, with 
four eyes, which guard the way to his abode. Here are a 
few thoughts about him from various hymns in the tenth 
Mandala of the Rig-veda : 

To Yama, mighty king, be gifts and homage paid 
He was the first of men that died, the first to brave 
Death’s rapid rushing stream, the first to point the road 
To heaven, and welcome others to that bright abode. 

No power can rob us of the home thus won by thee 
O king, we come; the born must die, must tread the path 
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That thou hast trod—the path by which each race of men, 

In long succession, and our fathers, too, have passed. 

Soul of the dead! depart; fear not to take the road— 

The ancient road—by which thy ancestors have gone , 

Ascend to meet the god—to meet thy happy fathers, 

Who dwell in bliss with him. Fear not to pass the guards— 

The four-eyed brindled dogs—that watch for the departed. 

Return unto thy home, O soul ! Thy sin and shame 
Leave thou behind on earth; assume a shining form— 

Thy ancient shape—refined and from all taint set free. 

Let me now endeavour, by sliglitly amplified trans¬ 
lations, to convey some idea of two of the most remarkable 
hymns in the Rig-veda. The first (Mandala X. 129), which 
may be compared with some parts of the 38th chap, of 
Job, attempts to describe the mystery of creation thus : 

Tn the beginning tlieio was neither nought nor aught, 

Then there was neither sky nor atmospheie above 
What then enshrouded all this teeming universe 1 
In the reccf)tacle of what was it contained 1 
Was it enveloped in the gulf profound of water? 

Then was there neither death nor immortality. 

Then was there neither day, nor night, nor light, nor darkness, 

Only the Existent One breathed calmly, self-contained. 

Nouglit else than him there was—nought elhc above, beyond 
Then first came daikness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom. 

Next all was watei, all a chaos indiscicet, 

In which the One lay void, shrouded in nothingness. 

Then turning inwards he by self-develoj^cd force 
Of inner fervoui and intense abstraction, grcAV. 

And now in him Desire, the primal germ of mind, 

Arose, which learned men, profoundly searching, say 

Is the first subtle bond, connecting Entity 

With Nullity. This ray that kindled dormant life, 

Where was it then 1 before ? or was it found above ? 

Were there j)arturient powers and latent qualities, 

And fecund principles beneath, and active forces 
That energized aloft ? Who knows Who can declare ? 

How and from what has sprung this Universe the gods 
Themselves are subsequent to its development 
Who, then, can penetrate the secret of its rise 
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Whether ’twas framed or not, made or not made , he only 
Who in the highest heaven sits, the omniscient lord, 

Assuredly knows all, or haply knows he not. 

The next example is from the first Mandala of the Rig- 
veda (rsi). Like the preceding, it furnishes a good argu¬ 
ment for those who maintain that the purer faith of the 
Hindus is properly monotheistic : 

Wbat god shall we adore with sacrifice 
Him let us praise, the golden child that rose 
In the beginning, who was born the lord— 

The one sole lord of all that is—who made 
The earth, and formed the sky, who giveth life. 

Who giveth strength, whose bidding gods revere, 

Whose hiding-place is immortality, 

■W hose shadow, death , who by his might is king 
Of all the breathing, sleejiing, waking world— 

Wlio governs men an<l beasts, whose majesty 
These snowy hills, this ocean with its rivers 
Declare; of whom these spreading regions form 
The arms , by whom the firmament is strong. 

Earth firmly planted, and the highest heavens 
Supported, and the clouds that fill the air 
Distributed and measured out; to whom 
Both earth and heaven, established by his will. 

Look up with trembling mind, in whom revealed 
The rising sun shines forth above the world. 

Where’er let loose in space, the mighty waters 
Have gone, depositing a fruitful seed 
And generating fire, there lie arose, 

Who is the breath and life of all the gods, 

Whose mighty glance looks round the vast expanse 
Of watery vapour—source of energy, 

Cause of the sacrifice—the only God 
Above the gods. May he not injure us ’ 

He the Creator of the earth—the righteous 

Creator of the sky, Creator too 

Of oceans bright, and far-extending waters. 


^ In the text this question is repeated at the end of every verse. A 
' literal tianslation will be found m Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv p. i6. 
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Let me now give a few verses (not in regular order and 
not quite literally translated) from the celebrated Purusha- 
stikta, one of the most recent of the hymns of the Rig-* 
Veda (Mandala X. 90). It will serve to illustrate the 
gradual sliding of Hindu monotheism into pantheism, and 
the first foreshadowing of the institution of caste, which 
for so many centuries has held India in bondage : 

The embodied spirit ^ has. a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, around 
On every side enveloping the earth, 

Yet filling space no larger than a span‘s 
He is himself this very universe, 

He is whatever is, has been, and shall be. 

He is the lord of immortality 

All creatures are one-fourth of him, three-fouiths 

Are that which is immortal in the sky. 

From him, called Purusha, was born Viraj, 

And from Viraj was Purusha produced 
Whom gods and holy men made theii oblation. 

With Purusha as victim they performed 
A sacrifice. When they divided him, 

How did they cut him up 'i what was his mouth 
What were his arms ? and what his thighs and feet 1 


^ According to the Upanishads and the Tattva-samasa the all-pervading 
self-existent spirit is called Purusha, jmrt Cayanat, from dwelling in the 
body. 

^ Dr. Muir translates (literally), ‘ He overpassed the earth by a space of 
ten fingers.’ The Katlia Upanishad (II. 4 12) says that Punisha, ‘the 
soul,’ is of the measure of a thumb {angushtha-matrah), 

^ This is tantamount to saying that Puiusha and Viraj are in sub¬ 
stance the same. Viraj, as a kind of secondary creator, is sometimes 
regarded as male, sometimes as female. Manu (I. ii) says that Purusha, 
‘ the first male,’ was called Brahma, and was produced from the supreme 
self-existent Spirit. In I. 32 he says that Brahma (see KullQka’s com¬ 
mentary), having divided his own substance, became half male, half 
female, and that from the female was produced Viiaj, and that from 
Viraj was born Manu—the secondary progenitor and producer of all 
beings. 
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The Brahman was his mouth, the kingly soldier ^ 

Was made his arms, the husbandman his thighs, 

The seiSile S'udra issued from his feet. 

I close my examples of the Mantras with slightly 
amplified versions of two hymns—one in praise of Time, 
personified as the source of all things, taken from the 
Atharva-veda; the other addressed to Night, from the 
Rig-veda 

The following is the hymn to Time (Atharva-veda XIX. 
53). A few verses at the end are omitted, one or two 
lines transposed, and a few inserted from the next hymn 
on the same subject: 

Time, like a brilliant steed with seven rays, 

And with a thousand eyes, imperishable, 

Full of fecundity, boars all things onward. 

On him ascend the learned and the wise 

Time, like a seven-wheeled, seven-naved car, moves on 

His rolling wheels are all the worlds, his axlo 

Is immortality He is the first of gods. 

We sec him like an overflowing jar ; 

We see him multiplied in various forms 
He draws forth and encompasses the worlds , 

He is all future worlds , he is theii fathei , 
lie is their son; there is no power like him. 

The past and future issue out of Time, 

All sacred knowledge and austerity. 

From Time the earth and waters were produced ; 

From Time, the rising, setting, burning sun , 

From Time, the wind; through Time the earth is vast, 

Tlirougli Time the eye'^perceives , mind, breath, and name 
In him are comprehended. All rejoice 
When Time arrives—the monarch who has conquered 
This world, the highest world, the holy worlds. 

Yea, all the worlds—and ever marches on. 


^ The second caste or Kshatriya is here called Hajanya. By ‘husband¬ 
man ' in the next line is of course meant the third or Vai^ya caste. 

2 Both literally translated into prose by Dr. Muir, Texts, vol. v. 
p. 408, vol. iv. p. 498. 
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The hymn to Night is my last example. It is taken 
from the tenth Mandala of the Rig-veda (■47): 

The goddess Night arrives in all her glory, 

Looking about her with her countless eyes. 

She, the immortal goddess, throws her veil 
Over low valley, rising ground, and hill, 

But soon with bright effulgence dissipates 
The darkness she produces , soon advancing 
She calls her sister Morning to return, 

And then each darksome shadow melts away. 

Kind goddess, be propitious to thy servants 
Who at thy corning straightway seek repose, 

Like birds who nightly nestle in the trees. 

Lo! men and cattle, flocks and winged cieatures, 

And e’en the ravenous hawks, have gone to rest. 

Diive thou away from us, 0 Night, the wolf; 

Drive thou away the thief, and beai us safely 
Across thy borders Then do thou, O Dawn, 

Like one who clears away a debt, chase off 
This black, yet palpable obscurity, 

Which came to fold us in its close embrace, 
lleceive, 0 Night, dark daughter of the Day, 

My hymn of praise, which I present to thee. 

Like some rich offering to a con(j[ueror. 



LECTURE IL 


The Brdimanas and Upanishads. 

TTAVING thus endeavoured to gain an insight into 
portions of the Vedic Mantras, turn we now to the 
second division of the Veda, called Brahmana, or ritualistic 
precept and illustration. This division stands to the 
Mantra portion in a relation somewliat resembling that of 
the Talmud to the Mosaic code and of the Hadis or Suiiua 
to the Kuran. There is, however, a noteworthy difference; 
for tlie Mosaic code aione contains the true revelation of 
divine law for the J<jw, and the Kuran is supposed to do 

tlio same for Muslims, whereas the Brahmanas are as 

^ • 

much Veda and 8ruti—as much revelation, according to 
the Hindu idea, of revelation—as the Mantras. 

In fact, in their relation to caste and the dominance of 
the Brahmans, these Brahmaiias are even more iznportant 
tlian the Hymns. When, however, we arc asked to ex¬ 
plain the contents of the Brahmanas, wo find it difficult to 
define their nature accurately. It is usual to consider 
them as a body of ritualistic precepts distributed under two 
heads of Vidhi and Artha-vada, that is, rules and explana¬ 
tory remarks. They are really a series of rambling and 
niisyslemalic prose compositions (the oldest of which may 
have been written seven or eight centuries B.C.), intended 
to serve as ceremonial directories for the use of the priests 
in the exercise of their craft, picM-ribing rules for the 
employment of the Mantras at sacrifices, speculating as to 
the meaning and effect of certain verses and metres, and 
giving detailed explanations of the origin, import, and 
conduct of the saciifices, with the occasioizal addition of 
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controversial remarks {ninda) and illustrations in the shape 
of legends and old stories. The great diffuseness of these 
compositions made them practically useless as directories 
to the ritual, until they themselves were furnished with 
guides in the form of Sutras or aphoristic rules, to be 
afterwards described. 

Each of the Samhitas or collections of Mantras has its 
own Brahmanas. Thus the Rig-veda has the Aitareya- 
brahmana and the Kaushitaki- (or Sankhayana-) brah- 
mana. The two collections of the Yajur-veda have the 
Taittiriya-brahmana and the Satapatha-brahmanah which 
last, belonging to the Viijasnnr\i-s.imhi(;l, is perhaps one 
of the most complete and interesting of these productions. 
The Sama-veda has eight Brahmanas, of which the best 
known are the Praudha or Panca-vinj^, the Tandy a, and 
the Shad-vinsa. The Atharva-veda has also a Brahmana, 
called Go-pathal 

Though much of the matter contained in these treatises 
is little better than mere silly sacerdotalism, yet they 
furnish valuable materials to any one interested in tracing 
out the growth of Brahmanism and many curious and 
interesting legends 

One of the most remarkable of these legends, as intro¬ 
ducing the idea of human sacrifice, is called ‘the Story 
of Sunahsepha' in the Aitareya-brahmana ^ (Haug's 
edition, VII. 13 ; cf. Tlig-veda I. 24. 12, &c., V. 2. 7). It 
has been well translated by more than one scholar. I here 
give a metrical epitome of part of the story : 


^ Edited, with the Vajasaneyi-samhita, by Professor A. Weber of Berlin. 

® This Brahmana must be less ancient than others, as, according to some, 
the Atharva-veda was not recognized as a part of S'ruti, ‘revelation,’ at the 
time of the composition of the more ancient Brahmanas. 

^ Professor H. II. Wilson conjectured that this Brahmana was written 
about six centuries B.c. It is sometimes called A^valayana-brahraana. 
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King Hariscandra had no son; he asked 
Great Narada, the sage, ‘What benefit 
Comes from a son V then Narada replied— 

‘ A father by his son clears off a debt \ 

In him a self is born from self. The pleasure 
A father has in his own son exceeds 
All other pleasures. Food is life, apparel 
Is a protection, gold an ornament, 

A loving wife the best of friends, a daughter 
An object of compassion % but a sou 
Is like a light sent from the highest heaven. 
Go then to Varuna, the god, and say— 

“Let but a son be born, O king, to me, 

And I will sacrifice that son to thee.”^ 

This Hariscandra did, and thereupon 
A son was born to him, called Rohita. 

One day the father thus addressed his son— 

‘ I liave devoted thee, my son, to him 
Who granted thee to me, prepare thyself 
For sacrifice to him.’ The son said, ‘No,’ 
Then took hi? bow and left his fathei’s home. 


The story goes on to relate that Varuna, being disap¬ 
pointed of his promised victim, punished Hariscandra by 
afflicting him with dropsy. Meanwhile 

For SIX long years did Hariscandra’s son 
Roam in the forest, there one day he met 
A fan)ifehed Brahman hermit, Ajigaita, 

Half dead with hunger in the wilderness 

The hermit was attended by his wife 

And three young sons, then Rohita addressed him— 

‘ O Biahman, 1 will give a hundred cows 

For one of these thy sons.’ The father answered— 

Folding his arms around his eldest boy— 

‘ I cannot part with him.’ The mother then 


^ A man is in debt to his forefathers till he has a son, because the 
happiness of the dead depends on certain ceremonies (called Sraddha) 
performed by sons. 

^ Those who have lived in the East will perhaps understand why the 
biiih of a daughter is here described as a calamity. 
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Chmg to her youngest child and weeping said— 

‘ I cannot part with him.’ Then S'unah^epha, 

Their second son, said, ‘ Father, I will goh’ 

So he was purchased for a hundred cows 
By Bohita, who forthwith left the forest. 

And taking liim to Hari^candra said— 

‘ Father, this hoy shall be my substitute.’ 

Thou Ilariscandra went to Varuna 

And prayed, ‘ Accept this ransom for my son.’ 

The god replied, ^ Let him be sacrificed, 

A Brahman is more worthy than a Kshatriya.’ 

Upon that, the sacrifice with the intended victim was 
prepared. Four great Rishis officiated as priests, but 
they could not find any one willing to bind the boy to 
the sacrificial post. Ilis father Ajigarta, who had followed 
his son to the place of sacrifice, then came forward and 
said— 

^ Give me a hundred cows and I will bind him.’ 

They gave them to him, and he bound the boy 
But now no person would consent to kill him. 

Then said the father, ‘ Give me yet again 
Another hundred cows and I will slay him.’ 

Once more they gave a hundred, and the fathei 
Whetted his knife to sacrifice his son. 

Then said the child, ‘ Let me implore the gods. 


^ The Brlihinana merely states that thej- agreed together upon selling 
the middle son This idea of the voluntary offer of himself on the part 
of Shnahsepha may however be borrowed fiom the Bamayana, where the 
story is thus related (1 6i, 62) • 

Ambarlsha, king of Ayodhya, performed a sacrifice, but the victim 
being stolen by Indra, he is told by the priest that cither the victim itself 
must be recovered, or a human victim substituted in its jilace. AmbaiTsha 
wanders over the earth in search of the real victim, and meets at last with 
a Brahman named Bicika, to whom he offers a hundred thousand cattle 
for one of his sons. Bicika refuses to let his eldest son go, and his wife 
will not part with the youngest. Upon this the middle son, S'unah- 
^epha, volunteers to go, and is accepted. When about to be offered up 
as a sacrifice he is saved by Visvamitra, who teaches him a prayer to 
Agni, and two hymns to Indra and Vishnu. 
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Haply they will deliver me from death.’ 

So S'unah^epba prayed to all the gods 

With verses from the Veda, and they heard him. 

Thus was the hoy released from sacrifice, 

And Hariscandra was restored to health. 

As a sequel to the preceding legend T extract the follow¬ 
ing curious passages from the second book of the Aita- 
reya-brahmana (Hang's edition, i-8), not in order and not 
quite literally : 

The gods killed a man for their victim. But from him thus killed 
the part which was fit for a sacrifice went out and entered a horse. 
Thence the horse became an animal fit for being sacrificed. The gods 
then killed the horse, but the part fit for being sacrificed went out of it 
and entered an ox The gods then killed the ox, but the part fit for 
being saciificed went out of it and entered a sheep. Thence it entered a 
goat. The snerificial part lemained for the longest time in the goat, 
thence it became pie-emmcntly fit for being saciificed^. 

The gods went up to heaven by means of saciificc. They were afraid 


’ This IS entions as indicating that human sacrifice, if it prevailed to 
any extent, Avas superseded by the sacrifice of animals, here enumerated 
in the regular order of their fitness for sacrifice according to some sup¬ 
posed inherent efficacy in each class. Such sacrifices were held to bo 
propitiatory, though one ob]ect of a Hindu’s oblations was to afford actual 
nourishment to the gods, food being a supposed necessity of their being. 
The Asva-medha, or ^horse-sacrifice,’was a very ancient ceremony, hymns 
162 and 16:5 m Mandala I of the Rig-veda being used at this rite. It 
was regarded as the chief of all animal sacrifices, and in later times its 
efficacy was so exaggerated that a hundred horse-sacrifices entitled the 
saonficer to displace Indra from the dominion of heaven. Some think 
that the horse was not actually immolated, but meiely bound to the post. 
Mr. Hardwick, in bis valuable work, ‘Christ and other Masters,’ gives 
some inteiesting remarks on the five heads of Hindu sacrifices (vol i. 
p. 324). The five heads are—i. Agm-hotra, burnt-offerings and libations 
of butter on fire; 2. Darsa~ 2 }urnamdsa, half-monthly saciifices at new 
and full moon; 3 Gaturmdsya, sacrifices every four months, 4. Asi?a- 
medha and 2 )a^u-yapm^ sacrifices of animals , 5. Soma-yajha^ offerings 
and libations of the juice of the Soma or moon-plaiit. Goats are still 
offered to Kali, but Buddhism tended to abolish animal sacrifice in India. 
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that men and sages, after having seen their sacrifice, might inquire how 
they could obtain some knowledge of sacrificial rites and follow them. 
They therefore debarred them by means of the YQpa (or post to which 
the victim was fastened), turning its point downwards. Thereupon the 
men and sages dug the post out and turned its point upwards. Thus 
they became aware of the sacrifice and reached the heavenly world. 

The following lines may serve to give an outline of 
another curious legend in the Aitareya-brahmana (Haug’s 
edition, I. 23), written perhaps seven or eight centuries B. c.: 

The gods and demons were engaged in warfare. 

The evil demons, like to mighty kings, 

Made these worlds castles; then they formed tlie earth 

Into an iron citadel, the air 

Into a silver fortress, and the sky 

Into a fort of gold. Whereat the gods 

Said to each other, ‘ Frame we other worlds 

In opposition to these fortresses.’ 

Then they constructed sacrificial places, 

Where they peiformed a triple bumt oblation. 

By the first sacrifice they drove the demons 
Out of their earthly fortress, by the second 
Out of the air, and by the third oblation 
Out of the sky. Thus were the evil spirits 
Chased by the gods in triumph from the worlds. 

I next give a metrical version of part of a well-known 
legend in the Satapatha-brahmana (Professor Weber’s edi¬ 
tion, I. 8. I. I ), which represents the Indo-Aryan tradition 
of the flood as it existed in India many centuries before 
the Christian era, perhaps not much later than the time 
of David : 

There lived in ancient time a holy man, 

Called Manu who by penances and prayers 


^ According to the later mythology this Manu was not the first Manu, 
held to be the author of the well-known Code, but the seventh or Manu 
(Vaivasvata) of the present period, regarded as a progenitor of the human 
race, and represented as conciliating the favour of the Supreme Being by 
his piety in an age of universal depravity. 
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Had won the favour of the lord of heaven. 

One day they brought him water for ablution ; 
Then, as he washed his hands, a little fish 
Appeared and spoke in human accents thus— 

‘ Take care of me and I will be thy saviour ’ 

* From what wilt thou x>reserve meV Manu asked. 
The fish replied, ' A flood will sweeji away 
All creatures, I will rescue thee fiom that.’ 

‘But how shall I preserve thee F Manu said. 

The fish rejoined, ‘ So long as we are small 
We are in constant danger of destruction , 

For fish cats fish ; so keep me in a jar , 

When I outgrow the jar, then dig a trench 
And j>lace me there ^ when I outgrow the trench, 
Then take me to the ocean, I shall then 
Be out of reach of danger ’ Having thus 
Instructed Manu, straightway lapidly 
The fish grew larger, then he spake again— 

‘ In such and such a year the flood will come; 
Thcreloic construct a ship and pay me homage. 
When the flood rises, enter thou the shij), 

And T will rescue thee ’ So Manu did 
Ah he was ordeied, and jireserved the fish, 

Then carried it in safety to the ocean; 

And in the very year the fish enjoined 
He built a ship and paid the fish respect. 

And there took refuge when the flood arose. 

Soon near him swam the fish, and to its horn 
Manu made fast the cable of his vessel. 

Thus drawn along the waters Manu passed 
Beyond the northern mountain. Then the fish. 
Addressing Manu, said, ‘ I have preserved thee; 
Quickly attach the ship to yonder tree. 

But, lest the waters sink from under thee ; 

As fast as they subside, so fast shalt thou 
Descend the mountain gently after them.’ 

Thus he descended from the northern mountain. 

The flood had swept away all living creatures , 
Manu alone was left. W^ishing for offspring, 

He earnestly performed a sacrifice. 

In a year s time a female was produced. 
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She came to Manu, then he said to her, 

‘ Who art thou V She replied, ‘ I am thy daughter.’ 

He said, * How, lovely lady, can that be V 
‘ I came forth,’ she rejoined, ‘ from thine oblations 
Cast on the waters; thou wilt find in me 
A blessing, use me in the sacrifice.’ 

With her he worshipped and with toilsome zeal 
Performed religious rites, hoping for offspring 
Thus wore created men, called sons of Hktanu 
Whatever benediction he implored 
With her, was thus vouchsafed in full abundance. 

We shall see hereafter that the fish which figures in this 
story is declared, in the Mahabharata, to be an incarnation 
of Brahma, the creator, who assumed this form to preserve 
the pious Manu from perishing in the waters. 

The Brahmanas express belief in a future life more posi¬ 
tively than the Mantras. They also assert that a recom¬ 
pense awaits all beings in the next world according to their 
conduct in this. But the doctrine of transmigration, which 
became afterwards an essential element of the Hindu re¬ 
ligion, is not developed^. There is a remarkable passage 
in the Satapatha-brahmana (X. 4. 3. 9), some idea of 
which may be gained from the following lines : 

The gods lived constantly in diead of death— 

The mighty Ender—so with toilsome litcs 
They worshipped and performed religious acts 
Till they became immortal. Then the Ender 
Said to the gods, * As ye have made yourselves 
Imperishable, so will men endeavour 
To free ibemselves from me, wliat portion then 
Shall I possess in man V The gods replied, 

‘ Henceforth no being shall become immortal 
In his own body; this his mortal frame 
Shalt thou still seize; this shall remain thy own. 

He who through knowledge or religious works 

Henceforth attains to immortality 

Shall first present his body, Death, to thee.’ 

See the third of Professor Webei*’s ludische Streifen, and compare 
note I, p. 68. 
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1 add one other passage extracted from the Aitareya- 
brahmana. (Dr. Hangs edition. III. 44.) 

The suii never sets nor rises. When people think to themselves the 
sun is setting, he only changes about {viimryasyate) after reaching the end 
of the day, juid makes night below and day to what is on the other side. 
Then when people think he rises in the morning, he only shifts himself 
about after reaching the end of the night, and makes day below and night 
to what is on the other side. In fact, he nevei' does set at all. Whoever 
knows this that the sun never sets, enjoys union and sameness of nature 
with him and abides in the same sphere. [Atha yad enam jyratar udetlti 
manyante rdtrer eva tad antam itvCi atha dtindnam viparyafiyate^ ahar 
eva avabldt kurufe rdtrini parastdt Sa va\ esha na haddeana mm't ocati, 
Na ha vai kaddeana nimrocaty etasya ha sdynjyam sarupaidm salokatdm 
asmtie ya evani red a ] 

Wc may close the subject of the Brahmanas by paying a 
tribute of respect to the acuteness of the Hindu mind, wliicli 
seems to have made some shrewd astronomical guesses 
more than 2000 years before tlje birtli of Copernicus. 

The Ujmi) I shads. 

I come now to the third division of the Veda, called 
Upanishad, or mystical doctrine {ndmsi/it). The title Upa- 
nishad (derived from the root sad with the prepositions 
upa and implies something m\'-(i<,d that underlies 
or is beneath the surface. And these Upanishads do in 
fact lie at the root of what may be called the philosophi¬ 
cal side of Hinduism. Not only are they as much h^uti, or 
revelation, as the Mantra and Brahmana, but they are 
practically the only Veda of all thoughtful Hindus in the 
present day. 

There appear, in real truth, to be two sides to almost 
every rehgious system. Perhaps the one religion of the 
world that offers the same doctrines both to the learned 

^ According to native authorities upa-ni-shad means ‘ to set ignorance 
at rest by revealing the knowledge of the supreme spirit.' 

D 2 
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and unlearned is Christianity. Its deeper truths may be 
mysteries, but they are not restricted to any single class of 
men ; they are open to the reception of all, and equally to 
be apprehended by all. The case is different with other 
religions. We know that the Greeks and Romans had 
their so-called mysteries reserved only for the initiated. 
Even the Kuran is held to possess an exoteric or evident 
meaning called zahr, and an esoteric, deeper significance 
called hafn; and in later times a mystical system of pan¬ 
theistic philosophy called Sufi-ism was developed in Persia 
out of this esoteric teaching. 

Very similar too is the Hindu idea of Veda or sacred 
knowledge. It is said to possess two quite distinct 
branches. The first is called Karrna-kanda, which, em¬ 
bracing both Mantra and Brahmana^, is for that vast 
majority of persons who are unable to conceive of religion 
except as a process of laying up merit by external rites. 
For these the one God, although really without form, 
assumes various forms with the sole object of lowering 
himself to the level of human understandings. The 
second branch of the Veda, on the other hand, is called 
Jiiclna-kanda, and is reserved for that select few who 
are capable of the true knowledge h 

What then, it will be asked, is this true knowledge ? 
The answer is that tlie creed of the man who is said to 
possess the true Veda is singularly simple. He believes 
in the unity of all being. In other words, that there 
is but one real Being in the universe, which Being also 
constitutes the universe. This, it will be said, is simple 
pantheism, but it is at least a pantheism of a very spiritual 
kind; for this one Being is thought of as the great universal 
Spirit, the only really existing Soul, with which all seem- 


^ The one implies action, the other cessation from all action. This 
division of the Veda is recognized by Maim, see XII. 88. 
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iiigly existing material substances are identified, and into 
which the separate souls of men, falsely regarded as ema¬ 
nations from it, must be ultimately merged. 

This, then, is the pantheistic doctrine everywhere trace¬ 
able in some of the more ancient Upanishads, though often 
wrapped up in mystic language and fantastic allegory. 
A list of about 150 of tliese treatises has been given, 
but the absence of all trustworthy historical records in 
India makes it impossible to fix the date of any of them 
with certainty. Some of the more ancient, however, may 
be as old as 500 years before Christ. These arc appended 
to the Aranyakas—certain chapters of the Brahmanas so 
awe-inspiring and obscure that they were required to be 
read in the solitude of forests. Properly each Brahmana 
had its Aranyakas, but the mystical doctrines they con¬ 
tained were so mixed up with extroneous snbjcrt.s that 
the chapters called Upajiishads appear to have been 
added with the object of investigating more definitely 
such abstruse problems as the origin of the universe, 
the nature of deity, the nature of the soul, and the re¬ 
ciprocal connection of spirit and matter. 

It is interesting to trace the rudiments of the later 
philosophy amid the bibN linth of mystic language, fanciful 
etymologies, far-fetched analogies, and puerile conceits, 
which bewilder the reader of the Upanishads. Moreover 
it is instructive to mark the connection of these treatises 
with the Brahmanas, manifested by the frequent intro¬ 
duction of legendary matter and allusions to sacrificial 
rites. The language of both, though occasionally archaic, 
is less so than that of the Mantras, and differs little from 
classical Sanskrit. 

The following are some of the most important Upa- 
nishads: — the Aitareya Upanishad and Kaushitaki- 
brahmana Upanishad ^ of the Kig-veda; the Taittiriya 

^ Edited and translated for tlie Bibliotheca Indica by Professor Cowell. 
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belonging to the Taittiriya-samhita of the Yajiir-veda; 
the Brihad-aranj^aka attached to the Satapatha-brahmana 
of the Vajasaneyi-samhita of that Veda and the Isa or 
Isavasya forming an actual part (the 40th chapter) of 
this latter Samhita (this being the only instance of an 
TJpanishad attached to a Samhita rather than a Brahmana); 
the (!)handogya and Kcna ^ belonging to the Sama-veda; 
the Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, and Katha belonging 
to the Atharva-veda. In some of these works (written 
generally in prose in the form of dialogues with occasional 
variations in verse) striking thoughts, original ideas, and 
lofty sentiments may be found scattered here and there, as 
I hope now to show. I commence my examples with a 
nearly literal translation of about half of a very short 
Upanisliad—the Isa ^. 

WLate’er exists within this miiveise 

Is all to he regarded as enveloped 

By the great Loid, as if wrapped in a vesture. 

Renounce, O man, the w^oild, and covet not 
Another’s wealth, so shalt thou save thy soul. 

Perform religious works, so may’st thou wish 
To live a hundied years , in this way only 
May’bt thou engage in woildly acts, untainted. 

To worlds immersed in darkness, tenanted 
By evil spirits, shall they go at death, 

Who 111 this life aie killers of their souls. 

There is one only Being who exists 
Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind , 

Who far outstrips the senses, though as gods 
They strive to reach him , who himself at rest 
Tiansccnds the fleetest flight of other beings; 

Who, like the air, supports all vital action. 

He moves, yet moves not; he is far, yet near, 

He is within this universe, and yet 
Outside this universe, whoe’er beholds 


' Also called Talava-kara, and also assigned to the Atharva-veda. 

^ This has been well edited and translated into prose by Dr. Roer. 
Sir W. Jones translated the Isa, but by no means literally. 
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All living creatures as in liim, and him— 

The universal Spirit—as in all. 

Henceforth regards no creature with contempt. 

The man who understands tliat every creature 
Exists in God alone, and thus perceives 
The unity of being, has no grief 
And no illusion He, the all-pervading, 

Is brilliant, without body, sinewless. 

Invulnerable, pure, and undefiled 
By taint of sin. He also is all-wise. 

The Bulcr of the mind, above all beings, 

The Self-existent. He created all things 
Just as they are from all eternity 

Next we may pass to a few passages selected from 
different portions of the Brihad-aranyaka Upanisliad— 
a long and tedious but important work : 

In this nnivorse there was not anything at hrst distingnishablo But 
indeed it was enveloped by Death, and Death is Voracity—that is to say 
—the desire to devoni (I 2 i). 

As the W('h issues from the sjuder, as little spaiks proceed from fire, so 
from the one Soul pro(‘oed all hreatbing animals, all woilds, all the gods, 
and all beings (II. i. 20) 

Being in this world we may know the Supreme Spirit; if there be 
ignorance of him, then complete death ensues , those who know him 
become immoital (IV. 4. 14), 

When a person regards his own soul as truly God, as the lord of what 
was and is to be, then he does not wish to conceal himself from that Soul 

(IV. 4 15). 

That Soul the gods adore as the light of lights {jyotiskmn jyotih) and 
as the immoi-tal life (IV. 4 16). 

Those who know him as the life of life, the eye of the eye, the ear of 
the ear, and the mind of the mind, have comprehended the eternal pre¬ 
existing Spirit (IV. 4. 18). 

By the mind is he to be perceived, in him there is no variation. 
Whoever sees variation in him obtains death after death (IV. 4 19). 

Infinitely full (or pervasive) is that Spirit (regarded as independent of 
all relation); infinite too is this Spirit (in his relations and attributes). 
From the infinite is drawn out the infinite. On taking the infinite from 
the infinite, there remains the infinite (V. i). 
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‘ I am Bralima.' Whoever knows this, ‘ I am Brahma,’ knows all. 
Even the gods are unable to prevent his becoming Brahma (I. 4. 10). 

Man indeed is like a lofty tree, the lord of the forest. His hair is like 
the leaves, his skin the external bark. From his skin flows blood as sap 
from the bark; it issues from his wounded body like sap from a stricken 
tree. If a tree be cut down, it springs up anew fiom the root. From what 
root does mortal man grow again when hewn down by death 1 [Cf. Job 
xiv. 7-10 ] The root is Brahma, who is knowledge and bliss (III. 9. 28). 

The Chninh'pcya Upanishad of the Sama-veda has some 
interesting passages. In the seventh chapter occurs a 
dialogue between Narada and Sanat-kuniara, in which the 
latter, in explaining the nature of God, asserts that a 
knowledge of the four Vedas, Itihasas, ruraiias, and such 
works, is useless without the knowledge of Brahma, the 
universal Spirit (VIT. 1. 4) ; 

The knowledge of these works is a mere name Speech is greater than 
this name, Mind than Speech, Will than Mind, Sensation (or the capacity 
of feeling) is greater than Mind, Reflection is higher than Sensation, 
Knowledge than Reflection, Rower than Knowledge, and highest of all 
stands Prana or Life. As the spokes of a wheel are attached to the nave, 
so are all things attached to Life h 

This Life ought to he appioaclied with faith and reverence, and viewed 
as an Immensity which abidt's in its own glory That Iiniiionsity extends 
from above and from below, fiom behind and from before, from the south 
and fiom the north. It is tlie Soul of the iiiiivcrsc It is (Jod himself. 
The man who is conscious of this divinity incurs iieithci disease, nor pain, 
nor death. 

But IcksI the deity might from this description be con¬ 
founded with sjjaco, it is afterwards stated that lie is 
inconceivably minute, dwelling in a minnte cliainber of 
the heart; and lest this should lead to the notion of his 


^ Cf the hymn to Prana, Afharva-veda XI. 4 (Muir’s Texts, vol. v. 
p. 394). It begins thus, ‘ Reverence to Prana, to whom this universe is 
subject, who has become the lord of all, on whom all is supported.’ The 
text of this Veda has been edited in a masterly manner by Professors 
W. D. Whitney and R. Roth. 
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being finite, he is afterwards declared to be the Envelope 
of all creation. 

In another part of the work (VI. lo) human souls are 
compared to rivers: 

Tliese rivers proceed from the East towards the West, thence from the 
ocean they rise in the form of vapour, and dropping again they flow 
towards the South and merge into the ocean. 

Again (VIII. 4), the supreme Soul is compared to a 
bridge which cannot be crossed by disease, death, grief, 
virtue, or vice : 

Croshing this bridge, tlie blind cease to be blind, the wounded to he 
wounded, tlie afflicted to he afflicted, and on crossing this bridge nights 
become days; for ever refulgent is the region of the universal Spirit. 

Here is a portion of a passage in the 6handogya TJf)ani- 
shad (VI. 2) winch has some celebrity as contaiping the 
well-known Vedantist formula eham vcdih^lfhfain : 

In the beginning there was the meie state of being (t^ ov) —one only 
without a second Some, however, say that in the beginning there was 
the state of iion-heing (to fx^ 6 V) — one only without a second. Hence out of 
a state of non-being would proceed a state of being But, of a truth, how 
can this be '? How can being (to ov) proceed out of non-heing 1 In the 
beginning, then, there was tlic mere state of being—one only without 
a second It willed \ ‘ I shall multiply and he horn.* It created heat. 
That heat willed, ‘ I shall multi])ly and be born ’ It created water. The 
water willed, ‘I shall multiply and he horn.* It created aliment. There- 


^ I follow Dr. Kocr here. Subjoined arc tlic divided Sanskrit words 
of the fragment taken from the original text.— Sad eva ida 7 ti agre asld, 
eham, eva advitlyom Tad ha eke dhur asad eva idara agre asld, eham 
eva advLtlyam, tasmdd asatah saj jay eta, Kutas tu hhalu sydd iti, 
hatham asatah saj jdyeta iti. Sat tv eva tdarn agre asld eham eva 
advitiyam Tad aikshata hahu sydm prajdyeya iti, tat tejo asrijata. 
Tat teja aikshata hahu sydm prajdyeya iiiy tad apo asrijata. Td dpa 
fiihshanta hahvah sydma prajdyemahi iti td annam asrijanta. Tasmdd 
yatra hva ca varshati tad eva hhiiyishtham annam hhavati. Sd lyam 
devatd aikshata^ aham imds tisro devatd jlvena dtmamd anup^'avUya 
ndma-rvpe vydkaravdni iti. 
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fore, wherever rain falls ranch aliment is produced That deity willed, 
‘Entering these three divinities in a living form, I shall develop name 
and form.* 

In the Mundaka Upanishad ^ there are some interesting 
passages. The following is from the second section of the 
second Mnndaka (5): 

Know him, the Spirit, to be one alone. Give up all words contrary 
to this. He is the bridge of immortality. 

The following remarkable passage from the third Mnn- 
daka (i. 1-3) is quoted by the Sankhyas in support of 
their doctrine of a duality of j^rinciple, but is also appealed 
to by Vedantists. It rests on a Mantra of the Rig-veda 
(I. 164. 20), explained by Sayana in a Vedantic sense 

Two birds (the Paramatman and Jivatman or suj)reme and individual 
souls) always united, of the same name, occupy the same tree (abide in 
the same body) One of them (the .Jivatman) enjoys the sweet fruit of 
the fig (or fruit of acts), the other looks on as a witness. Dwelling on 
the same tree (with the supreme Soul), the deluded (individual) soul, 
immersed (in woildly relations), is grieved by the want of power; but 
when it perceives the Kuler, separate (from worldly relations) and his glory, 
then its grief ceases. When the beholder sees the golden-coloured maker 
(of the world), the lord, the soul, the source of Brahma, then having 
become wise, shaking off virtue and vice, without taint of any kind, he 
obtains the highest identity (lloer’s edition, p. 305). 


^ The name Muntlaka is derived from Mund, ‘to shave,’ because he who 
understands the doctrine of this Upanishad is ‘shorn’ of all error. 

^ Subjoined is the Mantra :— Dva siiparTm sayuja sakhdyd samdnam 
vriksham jyarishasvajdte^ Tayor anyah pippalani svdctv atty an-a^nann 
anyo ahhicdkaslti, ‘ two birds associated together as fi lends inhabit the 
same tree. The one of them tastes the sweet fig, the other looks on with¬ 
out enjoying.* Sankara, commenting on the Upanishad, explains sakhdyd 
by saindna-khydtau, ‘ of the same name ’ He also remarks that the 
Pippala or A^vattha, ‘ holy fig-tree,’ having roots above and branches bent 
downwards, is allegorical, and that each tree, springing from an unper¬ 
ceived root, is emblematic of the body, wlach really springs from and is 
one with Brahma. In the Katha YI. i and Bhagavad-gita XV. 1-3 the 
same tree is said to typify the universe. It is supposed to be the male of 
the Yata or Banyan (Ficus Indica). 
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Here are two or three other examples from the same 
Upanishad : 

As the spider casts out and draws in (its web), as from a living man 
the hairs of the head and body spring forth, so is produced the universe 
from the indestructible Spirit (I. i. 7) 

As from a blazing fire consubstantial sparks proceed in a thousand 
ways, so from the imperishable (Spirit) various living souls arc produced, 
and they return to him too (II i. i) 

As flowing rivers are resolved into the sea, losing their niimes and 
forms, so the wise, freed from name and form, pass into the divine Spirit, 
which is greater than the great He wlio knows that supreme Spirit 
becomes spirit (III. 2. 8, 9). 

One of the most ancient and important Upanishads is 
the Katlia. It enjoys considerable reputation in India, 
and is also well known by Sanskrit students in Europe. 
It opens with the story of Naeiketas. 

He was tlie pious son of a sage who had given all his 
pro]>erty to the priests, and who, in a fit of irritation, 
devoted this son to Death. 

Naeiketas is described as going to Death^s abode, and 
there, having propitiated Yama, he is told to choose three 
boons. The youth chose for the first boon, that he might 
be restored to life and see his reconciled father once more ; 
for the second, that he might know the fire by which 
heaven is gained. When asked to name the third boon, 
lie addresses the god of death thus,— 

Rome say the soul exists after death, others say it does not exist. 
I request, as my third boon, that 1 may be instructed by thee in the true 
answer to this question. 

Death tries to put him off, intreating him to choose any 
other boon than this; but the youth persisting in his 
demand to be enlightened as to the mysteries of the next 
world, Yama at length gives way and enlarges upon the 
desired theme in the following manner (Valli II) : 

The good, the pleasant, these arc separate ends, 

The one or other all mankind pursue, 
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But those who seek the good, alone are blest; 
Who choose the pleasant miss man's highest aim. 
The sage the truth discerns, not so the fool. 

But thou, my son, with wisdom hast abandoned 
The fatal road of wealth that leads to death. 

Two other roads there are all wide apart, 

Ending in widely dijBferent goals—the one 
Called ignorance, the other 1 immJ. .1 . (l.I , 

O Naeiketas, thou dost well to choose. 

The foolish follow ignorance, but think 
They tread the road of wisdom, circling round 
With erring steps, like blind men led by blind 
The careless youth, by lust of gain deceived, 
Knows but one world, one life ; to him the Now 
Alone exists, the Future is a dream. 

The highest aim of knowledge is the soul; 

This is a miracle, beyond the ken 
Of common mortals, thought of though it be, 
And variously explained by skilful teachers. 

Who gams this knowledge is a marvel too. 

Ho lives above the cares—the griefs and joys 
Of time and sense—seeking to penetrate 
The fathomless unborn eternal essence. 

The slayer thinks he slays, the slain 
Believes himself destroyed, the thoughts of both 
Arc false, the soul survives, nor kills, nor dies, 
’Tis subtler than the subtlest, greater than 
The greatest, infinitely small, yet vast, 

Asleep, yet restless, moving everywhere 
Among the bodies—ever bodiless— 

Think not to grasp it by the reasoning mind, 
The wicked ne’er can know it; soul alone 
Knows soul, to none but soul is soul revealed. 


In the third Valli (3, 4, &c.) of the same Upanishad the 
soul is compared to a rider in a chariot, the body being 
the chariot, the intellect the charioteer, the mind the 
reins, the passions or senses the horses, and the objects of 
sense the roads. The unwise man neglects to apply the 
reins; in consequence of which the passions, like unre- 
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strained vicious horses, rush about hither and thither, 
carrying the charioteer wherever they please b 

In the fifth VaUi (i i) the following sentiment occurs : 

As the sun, the eye of the whole world, is not sullied by the defects of 
the (human) eye or of external objects, so the inner soul of all beings is 
not sullied by the misery of the world. 

I now add a few extracts from one of the most modern of 
these treatises, called ^vetasvatara ^ which may serve to 
show how ej)ithets of the Supreme Being are heaped 
together by the writers of the Upanishads without much 
order and often with apparent contradiction : 

Him may we know, the ruler of all rulers. 

The god of gods, the lord of lords, the greater 
Than all the greatest, the resplendent being, 

The world’s protector, worthy of all homage. 

Of him there is not cause nor yet effect. 

He is the cause, lord of the lord of causes, 

None is there like him, none superior to him, 

His power is absolute, yet various, 
r)cj)enfl(ait on himself, acting with knowledge, 

Ho the one god is hidden in all beings, 

Pcivades their inner souls and rules their actions, 

Dwelling within their hearts, a witness, thinker, 

Tlie singly perfect, without qualities. 

He is the Universe’s maker, he 
Its knower, soul and origin of all, 

Maker of time, endowed with every virtue, 

Omniscient, lord of all embodied beings. 


Compare Manu II. 88, ‘In the restraint of the organs running wild 
among objects of sense, which hurry him away hither and thither, a wise 
man should make diligent effort, like a charioteer restraining restive 
steeds. So Plato in the Phaedrus (54, 74) compares the soul to a 
charioteer (the reason) driving a pair of winged steeds, one of which (the 
will) is obedient to the rein, and tries to control its wild and vicious yoke¬ 
fellow (the appetite) : difiXoftriv €KdcrTT}Vy Imropdpflxa pev dvo tiv€ 

fidi/, i]vioxik6p de €idos rplroVy k. t. X. 

Of the Yajur-veda, though sometimes found (according to Colebrooke) 
in Atharva-veda collections. See WebePs Indische Studien I. 420—439. 
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Lord of the triple qualities, the cause 
Of man’s existence, bondage and release, 

Eternal, omnipresent, without parts, 

All knowing, tranquil, spotless, without blame, 

The light, the bridge of immortality, 

Subtler than what is subtlest, many-shaped, 

One penetrator of the universe, 

All-blest, unborn, incomprehensible, 

Above, below, between, invisible 
To raoi'tal eyes, the mover of all beings, 

Whose name is Glory, matchless, iufinite, 

The perfect spirit, with a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, the ruler 
Of all that is, that was, that is to be, 

Diffused through endless space, yet of the measure 
Of a man’s thumb, abiding in the heart, 

Known only by the heart, whoever knows him 
Gains everlasting peace and deathlossness 

I close these extracts from the TJpanishads by a metrical 
version of part of the first chapter of a sliort Upanishad 
called Maitrayani or Maitrayaniya, belonging to the Black 
Yajur-veda ^: 

In this decaying body, made of bones, 

Skin, tendons, membranes, muscles, blood, saliva, 

Full of putrescence and impurity. 

What relish can there be for true enjoyment ^ 

In this weak body, ever liable 
To wrath, ambition, av^ce, illusion, 

To fear, grief, envy, hatred, sejiaration 


^ Most of these epithets will be found in the following sections of the 
S'veta^vatara Upanishad VI. 7, 8, ii, 17, 19, IV. 14, 17, 19, &c. Com¬ 
pare the extract from the Purusha-sukta given at p. 24. 

^ Also called Maitrayani, Maitrayana, Maitii, and Maitri. Under the 
latter name it has been well edited and translated for the Bibliotheca 
Indica by Professor E. B. Cowell. It is in seven chapters, the fii'st of 
which was translated into prose by Sir W. Jones, but without any name. 
My version is partly based on his, but I have consulted Professor Cowell’s 
more accurate translation. 

^ Compare Manu VI. 77. 
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From those we hold most dear, association 
With those we hate, continually exposed 
To hunger, thirst, disease, decrepitude, . 

Emaciation, growth, decline, and death. 

What relish can there be for true enjoyment! 

'fho universe is tending to decay, 

(Irass, trees, and animals spring up and die 
But what are they 1 Earth’s mighty men are gone, 
Leaving their joys and glories; they have passed 
Out of this world into the realm of spirits. 

But what are they ? Beings greater still than these, 
Gods, demigods, and demons, all have gone. 

But what arc they ? for others greater still 
Have passed away, vast oceans have been dried. 
Mountains thrown down, the polar star displaced, 
Tlic cords that bind the planets rent asunder. 

The whole earth deluged with a flood of water. 

E’en highest angels driven from their stations. 

In such a world what relish can there be 
For true enjoyment 1 deign to rescue us, 

Thou only art our refuge, holy lord ’ 


’ The following sentiment occurs in the text befoie the concluding line : 
And/wdapam-stho bheka iva ahavi asmin samsdre 

Living in such a world I seem to be 
A frog abiding in a dried-up well. 

Compare some of the Stoical reflections of Marcus Aurelius, given by 
the Rev. F. W. I'arrar in his ‘ Seekors after God 

‘ Oil, sweat, dirt, filthy water, all things disgusting—so is every part 
of life’ 

‘ Enough of this wretched life, and murmuring, and apish trifles.’ 

‘All the present time is a point m eternity. All things are little, 
changeable, perishable.’ 



LECTURE III. 


The SsifstfiHS of Pluh>.,.j.h;,. 

T MUST now advert in a general way to the six systems 
of philosophy which grew out of the Upanishads. 
They are sometimes called the six Sastras or bodies of 
teaching, sometimes tlie Shad Darsaiias or six Demon¬ 
strations. They are— 

1. The Nyaya, founded by Gotama. 

2. The Vai^eshika, by Kanada. 

3. The Sankhya, by Kapila. 

4. The Yoga, by Palanjali. 

5. The Mimansa, by Jaimiiii. 

6. The Vedanta, by Badarayana or Vyasa. 

They are delivered in Sfitras or aphorisms, which are 
held to be the basis of all subsequent teaching under each 
head 

It is as impossible however to settle the date of any of 
them with certainty as it is to determine the period of the 


’ These Sutras are often so brief and obscure as to be absolutely unin¬ 
telligible without a commentary They are commonly called ‘ aphorisms,' 
but really are mere memorial suggestions of the briefest possible kind, 
skilfully contiived for aiding the recollection of the teachers of each 
system. Probably the first to comment upon the Sutras thus delivered 
was the author of them himself. He was followed by a vast number of 
other commentators in succeeding generations (generally a triple set), and 
by writers who often embodied in treatises or compendiums of their own 
the tenets of the particular school to which they were attached. The 
most celebrated of all commentators is the great Sankara Acarya, a native 
of Malabar, who lived probably between 650 and 740 ad., and wrote 
almost countless works, including commentaries on* the Upanishads, 
Vedanta-sutras, and Bhagavad-gita. 
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composition of any single work in Sanskrit literature. 
Moreover, it is scarcely practicable to decide as to which 
of the six systems of philosophy preceded the other in 
point of time. All we can say is, that about 500 years 
before the commencement of the Christian era a great 
stir seems to have taken place in Indo-Aryan, as in 
Grecian minds, and indeed in thinking minds everywhere 
throughout the then civilized world. Thus when Buddha 
arose in India, Greece had her thinker in Pythagoras, 
Persia in Zoroaster, and China in Confucius. Men began 
to ask themselves earnestly such questions as—What 
am Iwhence have I come ? whither am I going ? How 
can I explain my consciousness of personal existence ? 
Wliat is the relationship between my material and imma¬ 
terial nature '? What is this world in which I find myself ? 
Did a wise, good, and all-powerful Being create it out of 
nothing ? or did it evolve itself out of an eternal germ ? 
or did it come together by the combination of eternal 
atoms 1 If created by a Being of infinite wisdom, how 
can I account for the inequalities of condition in it—good 
and evil, happiness and misery? Has the Creator form, 
or is he formless ? Plas he any qualities or none ? 

Certainly in India no satisfactory solution of questions 
such as these was likely to be obtained from the prayers 
and hymns of the ancient Indo-Aryan poets, which, though 
called Veda or ‘knowledge’ by the Brahmans, did not 
even profess to furnish any real knowledge on these 
points, but merely gave expression to the first gropings 
of the human mind, searching for truth by the uncertain 
light of natural phenomena 


* The second aphorism of the San-khya-karika states distinctly that 
Anu^ravika or knowledge derived from S'ruti—^the revelation con¬ 
tained in the Veda—is ineffectual to deliver from the bondage of 
existence. 

E 
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Nor did the ritualistic Brahmanas contribute anything 
to the elucidation of such topics. They merely encouraged 
the growth of a superstitious belief in the efficacy of sacri¬ 
fices and fostered the increasing dependence of the multi¬ 
tude on a mediatorial caste of priests, supposed to be 
qualified to stand between them and an angry god. StiU 
these momentous questions pressed for solution, and the 
minds of men finding no rest in mere traditional revela¬ 
tion and no satisfaction in mere external rites, turned 
inwards, each thinker endeavouring to think out the great 
problems of life for himself by the aid of his own reason. 
Hence were composed those vague mystical rationalistic 
speculations called Upaiiishads, of which examples have 
been already given. Be it remembered that these treatises 
were not regarded as antagonistic to revelation, but ratlier 
as completory of it. They were held to be an integral 
portion of the Veda or true knowledge; and, even more 
—they so rose in the estimation of thoughtful persons 
that they ended by taking rank as its most important 
portion, its grandest and noblest utterance, the apex to 
which all previous revelation tended. Probably the 
simple fact was, that as it was found impossible to stem 
the progress of free inquiry, the Brahmans with true 
wisdom determined on making rationalistic speculation 
their own, and dignifying its first development in the 
Upanishads with the title of Veda. Probably, too, some 
of their number (like Javali) became themselves infected 
with the spirit of scepticism, and were not to be re¬ 
strained from prosecuting free philosophical investigations 
for themselves. 

There are not wanting, however, evident indications 
that the Kshatriyas or second caste were the first intro¬ 
ducers into India of rationalistic speculation. We shall 
presently point out that the great Buddha was a Ksha- 
triya, and the 6handogya Upanishad (V. 3) has a remark- 
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able passage -which, as bearing upon this point, I here 
abridge (Rder’s edition, p. 315): 

A youth called S'vetaketu (the son of a Brahman named Gautama) 
repaired to the court of the king of Pahcala, Pravaliana, who said to him, 
‘Boy, has thy father instructed theeP ‘Yes, sir,* replied he. ‘ Knowest 
thou where men ascend when they quit this world?’ ‘No, sir,' replied 
he, ‘Knowest thou how they return?’ ‘No, sir,’ replied he. ‘Knowest 
thou why the region to which they ascend is not filled up?’ ‘No, sir,’ 
rejdied he. ‘Why then saidst thou that thou ha<lst been instructed?’ 
The boy returned sorrowful to his father's house and said, ‘The king 
asked me certain questions which I could not answer ’ His father said, 
‘I know not the answers.’ Then he, Gautama, the father of the boy, 
went to the king’s house. When he arrived, the king received him hos¬ 
pitably and said, ‘ O Gautama, choose as a boon the best of all worldly 
possessions.’ He replied, ‘O king, thine be all worldly possessions; tell 
me the answers to the (questions you asked my son.’ The king became 
distressed in mind (knowing that a Brahman could not be refused a 
request) and begged him to tariy for a time. Then he said, ‘Since you 
have sought this information from me, and since this knowledge has 
nev('r been imjiarted to any other Brahman before thee, therefore the 
right of imparting it has remained with the Kshatriyas among all the 
people of the world.' 

Tliis stoiy certainly appears to favour the supposition 
that men of the caste next in rank to that of Brahmans 
were the first to venture upon free philosophical specu¬ 
lation. However that may he, it was not long before 
Brahmanism and rationalism advanced hand in hand, 
making only one compact, that however inconsistent with 
each other, neither should declare the other to he a false 
guide. A Brahman might be a rationalist, or both ration¬ 
alist and Brahman might live together in harmony, pro¬ 
vided both gave a nominal assent to the Veda, maintained 
the inviolability of caste, the ascendancy of Brahmans, 
and their sole right to be the teachers both of religion 
and philosophy. But if a rationalist asserted that any 
one might be a teacher, or might gain emancipation for 
himself irrespectively of the Veda or caste observances, 

E 2 
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he was at once excommunicated as a heretic and infidel. 
It is evident that a spirit of free inquiry had begun to 
show itself even during the Mantra period and had become 
common enough in Manu’s time. In the second book of 
his Laws (verse 11) it is declared ; 

The Brahman who resorting to rationalistic treatises (Jietu-mstra) shall 
contemn the two roots of all hiiovvle<lg<‘ (viz sruti and smriti)^ that man 
is to he excommunicated {vahish-kdr^ah) hy the righteous as an atheist 
(ndatika) and re viler of the Vedas, 

Such heretics, however, soon became numerous in India 
by the simple law of reaction; for it may with truth be 
asserted that the Buddhist reformation, when it first began 
to operate, was the result of a reaction from the tyranny 
of Brahmanism and the inflexible rigour of caste. Like 
the retxirn swing of a pendulum, it was a rebound to the 
opposite extreme—a recoil from excessive intolerance and 
exclusiveness to the broadest tolerance and comprehen¬ 
siveness. It was the name for unfettered religious thought, 
asserting itself without fear of consequences and regard¬ 
less of running counter to traditional usages, however 
ancient and inveterate. 

According to this view, the lines of free inquiry which 
ended in the*recognized schools of philosophy cannot be 
regarded as having sprung directly out of Buddhism; 
nor did the latter owe its origin to them. Buddhism and 
philosophy seem rather to have existed contemporane¬ 
ously h Buddhism was for the bold and honest free-thinker 
who cared nothing for maintaining a reputation for ortho¬ 
doxy, while the schools of philosophy were the homes 
of those rationalists who sacrificed honesty at the shrine 
of ecclesiastical respectability. Doubtless the orthodox 
philosopher usually went through the form of denouncing 

^ The San-khya Siltras I. 27-47 refer to certain Buddhistic tenets, but, 
as remarked by Dr. Muir, these may be later interpolations, and so prove 
nothing as to the priority of Buddhism. 
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all Buddhist heretics; but except in the three points of 
a nominal assent to the Veda, adherence to caste, and a 
different term for final emancipation, two at least of the 
systems, namely, the VaUeshika and Sdn-khyay went almost 
to the same length with Buddhism, even to the practical if 
not ostensible ignoring of a supreme intelligent creator. It 
is curious, too, that one of the names of the supposed ortho¬ 
dox Brahman founder of the Nydya was the same as that 
of the heretical Kshatriya who founded Buddhism. 

In fact, not the extremest latitudinarian of the present 
day could possibly bo allowed such liberty of thought as 
was conceded to the free-thinkers of India, provided they 
neutralized their heterodoxy by nominally accepting the 
Veda, or at least its Upanishad portion, and conforming to 
Hindu Dharma —that is, to the duties of caste, involving 
of course the recognition of Brahmanical ascendancy. 

It would be difficult then, I think, to refer Hindu 
rationalism to any one special person or school as its 
founder. Not that Kapila, Gautama, and the great 
Buddha of the sixth century b.c., were myths. Some men 
of vigorous intellect and enlightened views doubtless arose 
who gathered together and formulated the floating free 
thought of the day ; and some one of them, like the 
Buddha, became a i\dl\ing point for the increasing anti¬ 
pathy to sacerdotal domination, a kind of champion of 
reason and liberator of mind from the tyranny of tra¬ 
ditional opinions. It may without hesitation be affirmed 
that such leaders of rationalistic inquiry once lived in India. 
I commence, then, with a brief notice of the celebrated 
Buddha. 


Buddhism. 

Some particulars in the life of the great Buddha are 
known with tolerable certainty. He is described as the 
son of a king, Suddhodana^ who reigned in Kapila*^ 
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vastu, the capital of a country at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains of Nepal h He was therefore a prince of the Ksha- 
triya or military caste, which of itself disqualified him in 
the eyes of the Brahmans from setting up as a religious 
teacher. His proper family or tribal name was ^akya, and 
that of his race or clan Gautama or Gotama ^; for it is 
well known that this great reformer never arrogated to him¬ 
self an exclusive right to the title Buddha, ‘ enlightened,' 
or claimed any divine honours or even any special rever¬ 
ence. He is said to have entered on his reforming mission 
in the district of Magadha or Behar^ about the year 
588 B.C., but he taught that other philosophers (Budhas) 
and even numerous Buddhas—that is, perfectly enlight¬ 
ened men—had existed in previous periods of the world. 
He claimed to be nothing but an example of that perfec¬ 
tion in knowledge to which any man might attain by the 
exercise of abstract meditation, self-control, and bodily 
mortification. Gentle, however, and unassuming as the 
great reforming Ascetic was, he aimed at the grandest 


^ His mother's name was Maya or Maya-devI, daughter of king Su- 
prabuddha. The Buddha had also a wife called Yasodhara and a sou 
Rahula and a cousin Ananda. 

® Gautama is said to have been one of the names of the great Solar race 
to which king S'uddhodana belonged. The titles Sinha and Muni are 
often added to S'akya, thus S'akya-sinha, ‘ the lion of the S'iikyas, ’ S'akya- 
muni, ‘ the S'akya-saint.’ His name Siddhartha, ‘ one whose aims have 
been accomplished,' was either assumed, like Buddha, as an epithet in after 
life, or, as some say, was given by his parents, ‘ whose prayer had been 
granted,' something in the same manner as Deva-datta, ecoScopiyroy, Theo¬ 
dore. Sramana, meaning ‘ ascetic,’ is sometimes affixed to Gautama. He 
is also styled Bhagavat, ‘ the adorable,' and Tatha-gata or Su-gata, ‘ one 
who has gone the right way.’ Every Buddhist may be a Sramana (see 
p. 57) for the more rapid attainment of Nirvana. 

® He is said to have given lectures to his disciples in a garden belong¬ 
ing to a rich and liberal householder, named Sudatta or Anatha-pindada, 
in the city of S'ravastl, somewhere in the district now called Oude, north 
of the Ganges. 
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practical results. He stood forth as the deliverer of a priest- 
ridden, caste-ridden nation,—--the courageous reformer and 
innovator who dared to attempt what doubtless others 
had long felt was necessary, namely, the breaking down 
of an intolerable ecclesiastical monopoly by proclaiming 
absolute free trade in religious opinions and the abolition 
of aU caste privileges h It may be taken as a fixed law 
of human nature that wherever there arise extravagant 
claims to ecclesiastical authority on the one side, there will 
always arise Buddhas on the other—men who, like the 
Buddha of India, become rapidly popular by proclaiming 


^ Bauddlias or Buddhists believe that after immense intei*vals of time 
(Kalpas) men with peifeet knowled^j^e, entitled to be called supreme 
Buddhas, come into the world to teach men the true way to Nirvana, 
which gradually fades away from their minds in the lapse of ages and has 
again to he communicated liy another perfect teacher The Buddha fore¬ 
told that, one of his followers was to he the next supreme Buddha. An 
ascetic who has arrived at the stage when there is only one more birth, 
before attaining to the rank of a Buddha, is called by Buddhists Bodhi- 
sattva, ‘ one who has the essence of perfect wisdom in liim.^ Few, of 
course, attain to he supreme Buddhas—completely enlightened teachers 
—though all may ultimately reach Nirvana, Candidates for Nirvdrm 
are called Arhats, i. e. Weiicrables.’ 

Dr. Muir, at the end of the second volume of his Texts, gives a most 
interesting metrical translation of part of the Lalita-vistara, a legendary 
history in prose and verse of the Buddha’s life. The prose of this his¬ 
tory is in Sanskrit, hut the Gathas or songs interspersed with it are in a 
kind of mixed dialect, half Sanskrit, half Prakrit. The passage translated 
describes Buddha as a deliverer and redeemer in terms which almost 
assimilate his character to the Christian conception of a Saviour. Pro¬ 
fessor Max Mtiller, in his Sanskrit Literature (p. 79), has drawn attention 
to a passage from Kumdrila Bha^a^ according to which the following 
words, claiming the functions of a kind of vicarious redeemer, are ascribed 
ito Buddha’—-‘Let all the evils (or sins) flowing from the corruption of 
the fourth or degenerate age (called Kal^ fall upon me, but let the world 
be redeemed/ Bishop Claughton is reported to have said in a recent 
lecture, that there is nothing out of Christianity equal to Buddhism in a 
moral point of view. 
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general religious equality, universal charity and toleration, 
and whose followers develop their doctrines to a point 
beyond that intended by themselves. In fact, a sort of 
Buddhism capable of being pushed to the extremest point 
of Nihilism is a not unliiely terminus of all lines of un¬ 
controlled thought, whose starting-point is the sense of 
freedom produced by the breaking loose of reason from the 
unnatural restraints which sacerdotal dogmatism delights 
to impose. It is a remarkable proof of the enchaining 
power of caste, that notwithstanding the popularity and 
attractive features of Buddhism, its universal toleration 
and benevolence, its recognition of the common brother¬ 
hood of mankind, its reverence for every form of organized 
existence—so that not only every human being, but every 
living creature however insignificant, has a right to respect 
and tender treatment—^its inculcation of the virtues of 
self-sacrifice, purity, truthfulness, gentleness of speech, 
humility, patience, and courage—this wonderful system 
which originated in India and adapted itself so completely 
in most of its doctrines to Indian tastes and habits of 
thought, should have been in the end unsuccessful in its 
contest with Brahmanism. 

But though the religion of India at the present day 
is certainly not Buddhism, yet it is equally certain that 
this rejected system has left a deep impress on the Hindu 
mind, and has much in common with Hinduism generally; 
while its attractiveness to the Oriental character is notably 
evidenced, by its having during a period of about two thou¬ 
sand four hundred years so commended itself to Eastern 
nations as to number at this moment, according to recent 
calculations, about four hundred and fifty-five millions of 
nominal adherents. Therefore, before quitting the sub¬ 
ject of the great Indian reformer, it will not be irrelevant 
if I indicate briefly the principal points of his teaching. 

Let me begin by directing attention to its most marked 
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feature. The Buddha recognized no supreme deity \ The 
only god, he affirmed, is what man himself can become. 
In Brahmanism God becomes man; in Buddhism man 
becomes a god. Practically, however, Buddhists are subject 
to a formidable god in Karman, ‘ act/ But this is a god 
to be got rid of as soon as possible, for action leads to con¬ 
tinual existence, carried on through innumerable bodies 
till acts are adequately rewarded or punished ; and that all 
existence is an evil is a fundamental dogma of Buddhism. 
Hence the great end of the system is Nirvana, ‘ the being 
blown out’ or non-existence. From this statement it might 
be supposed that all good actions as well as bad are to be 
avoided. But this is not exactly the case. Certain acts, 
involving abnegation of self and suppression of evil pas¬ 
sions, are supposed very inconsistently to contribute to 
the great end of Nirvana or non-existence. According 
to the best authorities ^ the Buddha regarded men as 
divided into two classes—first, those who are still attached 
to the world and worldly life ; secondly, those who by 
self-rnortification are bent on being delivered from it. 
The first class are Upasakas or ^laymen,’ the second are 
Sramanas or ‘ ascetics These last are rather monks or 
friars than priests. Of priests and clergy in our sense 
the Buddhist religion has none. In real fact Buddhism 
ought not to be called a religion at all, for where there 
is no god there can be no need of sacrifice or propitiation 

^ With Buddhists, indeed with Brahmans, the gods are merely 
superior beings, subject to the same law of dissolution as the rest of the 
universe Certainly the Buddha himself never claimed to be worshipped 
as a god, nor is he so worshipped, though his memory is revered and the 
relics of him are inclosed in shrines, and even a kind of prayer in liis 
honour is uttered or turned round in a wheel to act as a charm. Strictly, 
a Buddhist never prays; he merely contemplates. 

For a full account see the article ^ Buddha^ in Chambers^ Cyclopaedia, 

® They are also called S^ravakas as ImajMJCSyaLBnddha and Maha-^ravakas 
as great hearers. When mendicants Bhikshukas. 
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or even of prayer, though this last is practised as a kind 
of charm ^ against diseases, worldly evils and malignant 
demons, and as having, like other acts, a kind of mecha¬ 
nical efficacy. Both classes, however, laymen and ascetics, 
must equally practise certain virtues to avoid greater 
misery, either in future births or in one of the 136 hells; 
for the passing through repeated births, even in the most 
degraded forms of life, is not sufficient punishment for the 
effacement of demerit without the endurance of terrific 
torments in numerous heUs^ 

Ten moral prohibitions are given. Five are for all, viz. 
Kill not. Steal not. Commit not adultery. Lie not. 
Drink no strong drink. The other five are for the ascetics 
who have commenced the direct pursuit of Nirvana, viz. 
Eat no food out of season. Abstain from dances, theatres, 
songs, and music. Use no ornaments or perfumes. Ab¬ 
stain from luxurious beds. Keceive no gold nor silver. 
Again, there are still more severe precepts for those who 
are not merely commencing a religious life, but have actu¬ 
ally renounced the world. These persons are sometimes 
called Bhikshus or Parivrajakas, ‘religious mendicants.* 
They must dress only in rags sewed together with their 
own hands, and covered with a yellow cloak. They must 
eat only one meal daily, and that before noon, and only 
what may be collected from door to door in a wooden 
bowl. For a part of the year they must live in the woods 
with no other shelter than a tree, and with no furniture 
but a carpet on which they must sit, aad never lie down 

^ These Buddhist prayers are called Dharanis and are used, like the 
Brahmanical Mantras, as charms against evil of all kinds. It should be 
noted that Buddhists believe in a kind of devil or demon of love, anger, 
evil, and death, called Mara, who opposed Buddha and the spread of his 
religion. He is supposed to send forth legions of evil demons like himself. 

2 See note 2, p. 66. There are also numerous Buddhist heavens. One 
of these, called Tushita, was inhabited by S'akya-muni as a Bodhi-sattva 
beforejie came into the world 84 a Buddha. 
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during sleep. Besides these prohibitions and injunctions 
there are six transcendent perfections of conduct which 
lead to the other shore of Nirvana (Param-itas, as they are 
called), and which are incumbent on all, viz. i. Charity 
or benevolence {dfina). 2. Virtue or moral goodness {Ma). 
3. Patience and forbearance {kshdnti), 4. Fortitude {vlrya). 
5. Meditation 6. Knowledge {prajnd)'^. Of 

these, that which especially characterizes Buddhism is the 
perfection of benevolence and sympathy displayed towards 
all living beings, and carried to the extreme of avoiding 
injury to the most minute animalcuTae and treating with 
tenderness the most noxious animals. Even self-sacrifice 
for the good of such animals and of inferior creatures of 
all kinds is a duty. It is recorded of the Buddha himself 
that in former existences he frequently gave himself up as 
a substituted victim in the plaee of doves and other inno¬ 
cent creatures to satisfy the appetites of hawks and beasts 
of prey ; and on one occasion, meeting with a famished 
tigress unable to feed her cubs, he was so overcome with 
compassion that he sacrificed his own body to supply the 
starving family with food^. 

These rules of conduct include many secondary pre¬ 
cepts ; for instance, not only is untruthfulness prohibited, 
but all offensive and bad language ; not only is patience 
enjoined, but the bearing of iifjUTies, resignation under 
misfortune, humility, repentance, and the practice of con¬ 
fessing sins, which last appears to have been regarded as 
possessing in itself some kind of expiatory efficacy 


^ Four others are sometimes added, making—7 Upm/a, ‘expediency.’ 
8 Bala^ ‘power’ 9. Tramdlii, ‘circumspection’ 10. Jndna, ‘know¬ 
ledge of universal truth.’ See Lalita-vistara by RajendFalal Mitra, p. 7. 

® Modem Buddhism is not so tender to animals as Jainism, and in 
China animal food is eaten. 

^ In the edicts of Piya-dasi (Sanskrit Priya-darsi), supposed to be the 
same as A 4 oka, one of the Buddhist kings of Magadha, who lived in the 
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The following is an abridged version of Buddha’s out¬ 
burst of joy at having achieved, by the knowledge of 
truth, emancipation from the troubles of life and solved 
for himself the great problem of existence *: 

See what true knowledge has effected here! 

The lust and anger which infest the world, 

Arising from delusion, are destroyed 

Like thieves condemned to perish. ^Hdgnorance 

And worldly longings, working only evil, 

By the great fire of knowledge are burnt up 
With all their mass of tangled roots The cords 
And knots of lands and houses and possessions, 

And selfishness, which talks of ‘self’ and ‘ mine,’ 

Are severed by the weapons of my knowledge. 

The raging stieam of lust which has its source 
In evil thoughts, fed by concupiscence, 

And swollen by sight’s waters, are dried up 
By the bright sun of knowledge ; and the forest 
Of trouble, slander, envy, and delusion. 

Is by the flame of discipline consumed. 

Now I have gained release, and this world’s bonds 
Are cut asunder by the knife of knowledge. 


third century b.c., the people are commanded to confess their sins pub¬ 
licly every five years. Four great Buddhist councils were held, viz. i. by 
Ajata-satru, king of Magadha after the Buddha’s death (which occurred, 
according to the opinion of the generality of scholars, about 543 B.c.); 
2. by Kalasoka, a century later; 3. by Asoka, 246 or 247 b.c. ; 4. by 
Itanishka, king of Kashmir, 143 b c. At the first council all the teach¬ 
ings and sayings of the Buddha, who appears never to have wiitten any¬ 
thing, were collected into three sets of books, called Tri*pitaka, * the three 
baskets or collections,’ which form the Buddhist sacred scriptures. These 
three collections are—i. the Sutra-pitaka, collected by Ananda, the 
Buddha’s cousin, containing all the maxims and discourses of S’akya- 
muni, and by no means brief like the Brahinanical 8utras; 2. the 
Vinaya-pitaka, edhtaining books on morals and discipline; 3. the Abhi- 
dharma-pitaka, on metaphysics. It should be stated that Professor 
Kem, in his recent learned dissertation on Buddha, makes the date of 
Buddha’s death 388 B.c. 

^ The original text is given by Professor Baneijea, Dialogues, p. 198. 
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Thus I have crossed the ocean of the wprld, 

Filled with the shark-like monsters of desire, 

And agitated -by the waves of passion— 

Borne onward by the boat of stern resolve. 

Now I have tasted the immortal truth— 

Known also to unnumbered saints of yore— 

That frees mankind from sorrow, pain, and death. 

This imperfect sketch of Buddhism in its earliest and 
purest phase may conduce to the better understanding of 
the other lines of Indian rationalism, which differed from 
it in pretending to accept the authority of the Veda. 

These lines were before described as six in number, but 
they are practically reducible to three, the Nydya, the 
S(mkhyay and the Vedanta, They all hold certain tenets 
in common with each other and to a certain extent also 
(especially the San-khya) with heretical Buddhism. 

A common philosophical creed, as we have already 
hinted, must have prevailed in India long before the crys¬ 
tallization of rationalistic inquiry into separate systems. 
If not distinctly developed in the Upanishads, it is clearly 
traceable throughout Manu^; and as it is not only the faith 
of every Indian philosopher at the present day, but also of 
the greater number of thinking Brahmans, whether dis¬ 
ciples of any particular philosophical school or not, and 
indeed of the greater number of educated Hindus, whether 
nominal adherents of Vishnu or 6iva or to whatever caste 
they may belong—its principal features may be advan¬ 
tageously stated before pointing out the chief differences 
between the six; systems. 

T. In the first place, then, rationalistic* Brahmanism—as 
I propose to call this common faith—holds the eternity of 
soul, both retrospectively and prospectively I It looks 

^ * See Manu XII. 12, 15-18. 

^ Plato appears to have held the same : T^aa-a dddvaros, t 6 ydp 

tuiKiinjTov d^dvarovy Phaed. 51. And again : "EttccS^ Sc dytvrjrdv €OTt, Kai dfied- 
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upon soul as of two kinds: a. the supreme Soul (called 
variously Paramdtman, Brahman, &c.); h. the personal 
individuated soul of living beings {jlvdtman) ^; and it 
maintains that if any entity is eternal it cannot have had 
a beginning, or else it must have an end. Hence the per¬ 
sonal soul of every human being, just as the supreme Soul, 
has existed everlastingly and will never cease to exist I 
2 . In the second place this creed asserts the eternity 
of the matter or substance constituting the visible uni¬ 
verse, or of that substance out of which the universe has 
been evolved; in other words, of its substantial or mate¬ 
rial caused It is very true that one system (the Vedanta) 


<j)$opop avT 6 avaytcr) elvaij Phaed. 52 Aud again : Tovto Se ovT dnoWvo-dcu ovt€ 
yiyv€(r6aL dvpardp. Cicero expresses it thus . Id autem nee nasci 2>ote8t nec 
mori, Tusc. Quaest. I. 23. Plato, however, seems to have given no eternity 
to individual souls, except as emanations from the divine; and in Timaeus 
44 he distinguishes two parts of the soul, one immortal, the other mortal. 

* All the systems, as we shall see, arc not equally clear about the 
existence of a supreme Soul. One at least practically ignores such a soul. 
With regard to the Sittratman, see the Lecture on the Vedanta. The 
Buddhist also believes that all souls have existed from the beginning 
of a cycle, but, in opposition to the Brahman, holds that their end is 
Nirvana. 

^ The Muslims have two words for eternity: i. Jjl azl, Hhat eternity 
which has no beginning ’ (whence God is called Azall^ ‘ having no begin¬ 
ning’) ; and 2. Jo I abd, Hhat eternity which has no end.' 

^ The term for substantial or material cause is sa7navdyi-hdra/na, 
literally, ^inseparable inherent cause;’ m the Vedantais 
used. With regard to the word * matter,’ see note, p 64. Though the 
Greek philosophers are not very definite in their views as to the eternity 
of matter or its nature, yet they seem to have acquiesced generally in 
the independent existence of some sort of primordial substance. Plato 
appears to have held that the elements before the creation were shapeless 
and soulless, but were moulded and arranged by the Creator (Timaeus 
27) out of some invisible and formless essence (dpoparov eiSof n Kal 
afxopcl>op^ Timaeus 24). Aristotle in one passage describes the views •f 
older philosophers who held that primeval substance was affected and 
made to undergo changes by some sort of affections like the Sankhya 
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identifies soul with this substance by asserting that the 
world was not made out of gross particles of matter, but 
out of soul itself, as its illusory material cause; but to 
affirm that the universe (to xai') is a part of the one only 
existing soul is of course equivalent to maintaining the 
eternal existence of both. In real truth a Hindu philo¬ 
sopher’s belief in tjie eternity of the world’s substance, 
whether that substance has a real material existence or is 
simply dlusory, arises from that fixed article of his creed, 
‘Ex niht'lo nihil jit’ ndvastuno vastursiddhih. In other 
words, A-satah saj jaycta kutas, ‘ how can an entity be pro¬ 
duced out of a nonentity V ' 

Gunas, whence all the universe was developed : Irfs fxiv ovcrLas vnofifvova-rjs 

roit de mWea-i fjL€Tafia\\ova-i]Sf rovro (rroixfiop /cat ravTrjv Tr)v apxW 
riav ovTtov^ Metuph. 1 3. (See Wilson’s San khya-karika, p. 53.) Aris¬ 
totle adds his own opinion,' It is necessary there should be a certain nature 
{(pva-is )—either one more—out of which other entities are produced.’ 

^ Ovdev yivcTat (k tov /xt] outos^ ^ nothing is produced out of nothing. All 
the ancient philosophers of Greece and Koine seem also to have agreed 
upon this point, as Aristotle affirms (nep\ yap rairrqs Spoypcopdvovan rijs 
diravTis oi 7r€p\ (pvaews). Lucretius (I. 150) starts with laying down the same 
princii)le .—‘ Principium hinc nobis exordia sumet Nullam rem e nihilo 
gigni divinitus unquam ’ Aristotle, in the third chapter of the first book 
of his Metaphysics, informs us that Thales made the primitive substance 
out of which the universe originated water, Anaximenes and Diogenes 
made it air, Heracleitus made it fire, Empedocles combined earth, air, fire, 
and water. Anaximander, on the other hand, regarded the primordial 
germ as an indeterminate but infinite or boundless principle (to dnetpov). 
Other philosophers affirmed something similar in referring everything 
back to a confused chaos. Parmenides made Desire his first principle, 
and Hesiod, quoted by Aristotle, says poetically,— 

‘ First indeed of all was chaos , then afterwards 

Earth with her broad breast (cf. Sanskrit prithivl ); 

Then Desire (2pos), who is pre-eminent among all the Immortals.’ 

Lastly, the Eleatics, like the Indian Vedantists, were thoroughly panthe¬ 
istic, and held that the universe was God and God the universe; in other 
words, that God was t6 h, or the only one existing thing. With all these 
accounts compare the Rig-veda hymn on the creation, translated on p. 22, 
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3. In the third place, the soul, though itself sheer 
thought and knowledge, can only exercise thought, con¬ 
sciousness, sensation, and cognition, and indeed can only 
act and will when connected with external and material 
objects of sensation \ invested with some bodily form * 
and joined to mind (manas), which last (viz. mind) is an 
internal organ of sense {antah-harana)^ ®—a sort of inlet of 

^ It is difficult to find any suitable word to express wliat the Hindus 
mean by material objects. There seems, in real truth, to be no proper 
Sanskrit word equivalent to ' matter * in its usual English sense. Vastu, as 
applied to the *one reality,’ is the term for the Yedantist’s universal 
Spirit; dravya stands for soul, mind, time, and space, as well as the five 
elements; murtti is anything which has definite limits, and therefore 
includes mind and the four elements, but not akdsa, ‘ ether 'pradJiana is the 
original producer of the Sankhya system; jpadartha is used for the seven 
categories of the Vaiseshika. What is here meant is not necessarily a 
collection of material atoms, nor, again, that imperceptible substance 
propounded by some as lying underneath and supj^rting all visible phe¬ 
nomena (disbelieved in by Berkeley), and holding together the attributes 
or qualities of everything, but rather what is seen, heard, felt, tasted, and 
touched, which is perhaps best denoted by the Sanskrit word vishaya^ 
the terms aamavdyi-kdrana and updddna~kdra 7 ia being generally used 
for the substantial or the material cause of the universe. 

^ All the systems assign to each person two bodies • a. an exterior or 
gross body {sthula-sarlra) ; h. an interior or subtle body {mhshma-sarira 
or liyiya sarlni) The last is necessary as a vehicle for the soul when the 
gross body is dissolved, accomi)anying it through all its transmigrations 
and sojoumings in heaven or hell, and never becoming separated from it 
till its emancipation is effected. The Vedanta affirms the existence of a 
third body, called hdrana-sarira or causal body, described as a kind of 
inner rudiment or latent embryo of the body existing with the soul, and 
by some regarded as primeval ignorance united with the soul in dreamless 
sleep. The Platonists and other Greek and Roman philosophers seem to 
have held a similar doctrine as to a subtle material envelope, investing 
the soul after death, serving as its or vehicle. See Plato, Timaeus 

17. This is like the idea of a deceased person’s ghost or shade (et§o)Xoi/, 
umbra, imago, simulacrum), Cf. Virgil, Aeneid, VI. 390, 701. 

® Mmicus is often taken as the general term applicable to all the mental 
powers, but Memos is properly a subdivision of antah-karana^ which is 
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thought to the soul—^belonging only to the body, only 
existing with it, and qmte as distinct from the soul as any 
of the external organs of the body \ The supreme Soul 
(variously called PcircMnutnuxn, Brdhmcin, neut., &c.) has 
thus connected itself in successive ages with objects and 
forms, becoming manifest either as Brahma the creator 
or in the form of other gods, as Vishnu and Siva (see 
note I, p. 12 ), or again in the form of men. 

4. Fourthly, this union of the soul with the body is 
productive of bondage, and in the case of human souls, 
of misery, for when once so united the soul begins to 
apprehend objects through the senses, receiving there¬ 
from painful and pleasurable impressions. It also be¬ 
comes conscious of personal existence and individuality 
then it commences acting; but all action, whether good or 
bad, leads to bondage, because every act inevitably entails 
a consequence, according to the maxim, . 1 m eva 
yfioklavyam, hritam harma subhdsubham, ‘ the fruit of 
every action good or bad must of necessity be eaten.’ 
Hence, if an act be good it must be rewarded, and if bad 
it must be punished 


divided into ‘perception or intellection/ Ahanka/ra^ ‘self-con¬ 

sciousness/ and Manas, Wolition or determination/ to which the 
Vedanta adds a fourth division, ditta, ‘ the thinking or reasoning organ/ 

^ This idea of the mind agrees to a great extent with the doctrine 
of Lucretius, stated in III, 94, &c.: 

‘ Pi imum animum dico (mentem quern saepe vocamiis) 

In quo consilium vitae regimenque locatum est, 

Esse hominis partem nihilo minus ac manus et pes 
Atque oculi partes animantis totius extant/ 

The remainder of his description of the mind is very interesting in con¬ 
nection with the Hindu theory. 

^ In the Pah6a-tantra (II. 135, 136) we read: ‘An evil act follows 
a man, passing through a hundred thousand transmigrations; in like 
manner the act of a high-minded man. As shade and sunlight are ever 
closely joined together, so an act and the agent stick close to each other/ 

F 
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5. Fifthly, in order to accomplish the entire working 
out of these consequences or ‘ ripenings of acts ’ as they 
are called {karnia-vipakdh^)^ it is not enough that the 
personal soul goes to heaven or to hell For all the 
systems contend that even in heaven or hell merit or 
demerit, resulting from the inexorable retributive efficacy 
of former acts, continues clinging to the soul as grease 
does to a pot after it has been emptied. The necessity 
for removal to a place of reward or punishment is indeed 
admitted^; but this is not effectual or final. In order 
that the consequences of acts may be entirely worked out, 
the soul must leave heaven or hell and return to corporeal 
existence. Thus it has to pass through innumerable 
bodies, migrating into higher, intermediate or lower forms, 
from a god to a demon, man, animal, or plant, or even 

^ Bad consequences are called Dur-vtpdka. Some of these, in the 
shape of diseases, &c., are detailed by Manu (XI. 48-52). Thus any one 
who has stolen gold in a former life will suffer from whitlows on his 
nails, a drinker of spirits will have black teeth, and the killer of a 
Brahman, consumption. In the Sabda-kalpa-druma, under the head of 
Karma-mpdla, will be found a long catalogue of the various diseases 
with which men are born as the fruit of evil deeds committed in former 
states of existence, and a declaration as to the number of birtiis through 
which each disease will be protracted, unless expiations (prayascitta) be 
performed in the present life, as described in the eleventh book of Manu. 

^ The twenty-one hells (Narakas) ate enumerated in Manu IV. 88-90. 
One is a place of terrific darkness, another a pit of red-hot charcoal; 
another a forest whose leaves arc swords; another is filled with fetid 
mud; another is paved with iron spikes. These are not to be confounded 
with the seven places under the earth, of which Patala is one, the abode 
of a kind of serpent demon. The Buddhists have one hundred and 
thiity-six hells in the interior of the earth, with regular gradations of 
Buffering. Hindus and Buddhists have also numerous heavens. The 
former make six regions rising above earth, the seventh; viz. hhur 
(earth), hhuvar, svar, mahar^ janaVf tafah^ satya. 

^ The gods themselves are only finite beings. They are nothing but 
portions of the existing system of a perishing universe. In fact, they are 
represented as actually feeding on the oblations offered to them (sec 
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a stone, according to its various shades of merit or 
demerits 

6 . Sixtlily, this transmigration of the soul through a 

Bhagavad-gTta III. ii); they go through penances (see Manu XI. 221); 
they are liable to passions and affections like men and animals, and are 
subject, as regards their corporeal part, to the same law of dissolution, while 
their souls obey the same necessity of ultimate absorption into the supreme 
soul. The following occurs in the San khya-karika (p. 3 of Wilson):—‘ Many 
thousands of Indras and otlior gods have, through time, passed away in every 
mundane age, for time cannot be overcome.* Muir*^ Texts, vol. v. p 16. 

^ According to Manu XII. 3, SuhhamhJm-'phalam karma mano-vag- 
deha-savrohhavani karma-jd gatayo nrlndm uttamadhama-madhyarndk, 
‘ an act either mental, verbal, or corporeal bears good or evil fruit; the 
various transmigrations of men through the highest, middle, and lowest 
stages are produced by acts ’ This tiiple order of transmigration is after¬ 
wards (XII. 40, «fec.) explained to be the passage of the soul through deities, 
men, and beasts and plants, according to the dominance of one or other 
of the three Gunas, goodness, passion, or darkness. And each of these 
three degrees of transmigration has three sub-degrees. The highest of 
the first degree is Brahma himself, the lowest of the lowest is any 
sthdvara or ‘stationai’y substance,* which is explained to mean either 
a vegetable or a mineral; other lowest forms of the lowest degree are 
in an upward order worms, insects, fish, reptiles, snakes, tortoises, <kc. 
Again, in VI. 61, 63, we read: Let the man who has renounced the 
world reflect on the transmigrations of men caused by the fault of their 
acts {karma-doslia ); on their downfall into hell and their torments in 
the abode of Yama; on their formation again in the womb and the glid¬ 
ings of the soul through ten millions of other wombs. Again, in XII. 
54 ? 55 > &c.: Those who have committed great crimes, having passed 
through terrible hells for many series of years, at the end of that time 
pass through various bodies. A Brahman-killer enters the body of a dog, 
boar, ass, camel, bull, goat, sheep, stag, bird, &c. The violator of the bed of 
a Guru migrates a hundred times into the forms of grasses, shrubs, plants, 
&c. In I. 49, XI. 143-146, it is clearly implied that trees and vegetables 
of all kinds have internal consciousness {antahsanjhd)^ and are susceptible 
of pleasure and pain. The Buddhists have also a triple series of transmi¬ 
grations, borrowed doubtless from the Brahmans. The highest is called 
Mahd-ydna^ the lowest Hxnorycma, Buddha is said to have pointed out 
to his followers a broom which he affirmed had formerly been a novice 
who had neglected to sweep out the assembly-hall. 

F 2 
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constant succession of bodies, which is as much a fixed 
and peremptory doctiine of Buddhism as of Hinduism h is 
to be regarded as the root of all evil. Moreover, by it 
all the misery, inequality of fortune and diversity of cha¬ 
racter in the world is to be explained For even great 

^ The doctrine of metempsychosis, however, does not appear to have 
taken hold of the Hindu mind when the Mantras were composed. There 
seems at least to he no allusion to it in the Hig-veda, see note, p. 20. It 
begins to appear, though not clearly defined, in the Brahmanas, and is 
fully developed in the Upanishads, Darsanas, and Manu. A passage in 
the Satapatha-brahmana (XL 6 i. i), quoted by Professor Weber and 
Dr. Muir, describes animals and plants as revenging in a future state of 
existence injuries and death inflicted on them by men in this life. 

In Greece and Home the doctrine of transmigration seems never to have 
imj>ressed itself deeply on the popular mind. It was confined to philoso¬ 
phers and their disciples, and was first plainly taught by Pythagoras, who 
is said to have asserted that he remembered his own previous existences. 
He was followed by Plato, wdio is supposed by some to have been indebted 
to Hindu writers for his views on this subject. In the Timaeus (72, 73) 
he affirms his opinion that those who have lived unrighteously and 
effeminately will, at their next birth, be changed to women; those who 
have lived innocently but frivolously will become birds; those who have 
lived without knowledge of the truths of philosophy will become beasts; 
and those whose lives have been marked by the extreme of ignorance and 
folly will become fishes, oysters, &c. He sums up thus : Kara raCra dr) 
rrdvra t6t€ koX vvv diafiei^craL rd ^a>a fls dWrfKa, vov koX dvoias d'irof:i<)h.ff koI 
KTr}(T€L fj.^rafiaK'KofXfva, Virgil, ill the sixth book of the Acneid (680—751), 
describes the condition of certain souls, which, after going through a sort 
of purgatory for a thousand years in the lower regions, again ascend to 
earth and occupy new bodies. 

The Jews seem to have known something of the doctrine, if we may 
judge by the question proposed to our Lord : ‘ Who did sin, this man (i. e. 
in a former life) or his parents, that he was born blind ?’ John ix. 2. 

^ Among Greek philosophers, Aristotle, in the eleventh book of his 
Metaphysics (ch 10), goes into the origin of evil, and his view may 
therefore be compared with that of Hindu philosophers. He recognizes 
good as a paramount principle in the world, but admits the power of evil, 
and considers matter {v\rj) as its prime and only source, much in the same 
way as the Gnostics and other early Christian philosophical sects, who, 
like Indian philosophers, denied the possibility of anything being pro- 
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genius, aptitude for sj^ecial work, and innate excellence 
are not natural gifts, but the result of habits formed and 
powers developed through perhaps millions of previous 
existences. So again, sufferings of all kinds—weaknesses, 
sicknesses, and moral depravity—are simply the conse¬ 
quences of acts done by each soul, of its own free will, 
in former bodies, whicli acts exert upon that soul an irre¬ 
sistible power called very significantly Adrishta, because 
felt and not seen. 

Thus the soul has to bear the consequences of its own 
acts only. It is tossed hither and thither at the mercy of 
a force set in motion by itself alone, but which can never 
be guarded against, because its operation depends on past 
actions wholly beyond control and even unremembered 

7. Seventhly and lastly, from a consideration of these 
essential articles of Hindu Rationalism it is plain that the 

duced out of nothing, and roj)udiatcd the doctrine that God could in any 
way be connected with evil They, therefoic, Buj)j)oscd the eternal exist¬ 
ence of a sluggish, inert 8u])stancc, out of which the world was formed l)y 
God, but which contained in itself the principle of evil. 

^ The absence of all recollection of acts done in former states of exist¬ 
ence' does not seem to strike the Hindus as an objection to their theory 
of transmigration. Most of the systems evade the difficulty by main¬ 
taining that at each death the soul is divested of mind, understanding, 
and consciousness. See Mullens’ Essay, p. 386. The Garbha Upanishad 
(4) attributes the loss of memory to the pain and pressure suffered by 
the soul in the act of leaving the womb. The mythology, however, 
records cases of men who were gifted with the power of recollecting 
former existences. In the Phaedo of Plato (47) Cebes is described as 
saying to Socrates, ‘ According to that doctrine which you are frequently 
in the habit of advancing, if it is true, that all knowledge is nothing else 
than reminiscence (oti. tj/mu ^ fidBrjais ovk aXXo rt rj dvdfjLvrfcris Txryxdvei overa), 
it is surely necessary that we must at- some former time have learned 
what we now remember. But this is impossible, unless our soul existed 
somewhere before it came into this human form.’ Cicero, in Tusc. Quaest. 
I. 24, says, speaking of the soul, ‘Habet primam memoriam, et earn infi- 
nitam rerum innumerabilium, quam quidem Plato recordationem esse vult 
superioris vitae.’ Cf. S'akuntala, Act. V. 104, ‘Can it be that the dim 
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great aim of philosophy is to teach a man to abstain from 
every kind of action ; from liking or disliking, from loving 
or hating, and even from being indifferent to anything. 

The living personal soul must shake off the fetters of 
action and getting rid of body, mind, and all sense of sepa¬ 
rate personality, return to the condition of simple soul. 

This constitutes Pramd or Jhdna, the true measure 
of all existing difficulties—the right apprehension of truth 
—which, if once acquired by the soul, confers upon it final 
emancipation, whether called Muhi, Moksha, 

Apavarga, or Nirvana h This, in short, is the summum 
bonum of philosophical Brahmanism ; this is the only real 
bliss,—the loss of all personality and separate identity 
by absorption into the supreme and only really existing 
Being—mere life with nothing to live for, mere joy with 
nothing to rejoice about, and meie thought with nothing 
upon which thought is to be exercised I 

Having thus attempted to set forth the common tenets 
of Indian philosophy, I must next indicate the principal 
points in which the systems differ from each other I 


memory of events long past, or friendships formed in other states of being, 
flits like a passing shadow o’er the spirits Virgil (Aencid VI 714) 
wisely makes the souls who are to occupy new bodies upon earth throng 
the banks of Lethe that they may diink a deep draught of oblivion from 
its waters. 

^ Nirvana, ^ the being blown out,’ is, as we have seen, the Buddhist 
expression for liberation from existence. The other terms are used by 
rationalistic Brahmanism. Two of the Dar^anas, however, as we have 
seen, practically ignore a supreme Being. 

^ Mr. Hardwick has well shown that the great boon conferred by the 
Gospel, in contradistinction to these false systems, is the recognition of 
man’s responsible free agency and the permanence of his personality. 
‘ Not to be ’ is the melancholy result of the religion and philosophy of the 
Hindus. See * Christ and other Masters,’ vol i. p. 355. Christianity 
satisfies the deepest want of man’s religious life, viz. to know and love 
God as a person. See Canon Liddon’s ‘ Elements of Keligion,’ p. 36. 

® These were explained in lectures to my highest class only. 



LECTURE IV. 


Tlic Nydya. 

"Y^E begin with the Nyaya of Gotama or Gautama, 

* ^ with its supplement, the Vaiseshika, not because 
this is first in order of time (see p. 48), but because it is 
generally the first studied, and much of its terminology 
is adopted by the other systems h 

The word Nyaya signifies ‘going into a subject,’ that is, 
investigating it analytically. In this sense of ‘ analysis,’ 
Nyaya is exactly opposed to the word Sankhya, ‘synthesis.’ 
It is common to suppose that the Nyaya is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with logic; but this is merely one part of a single 
topic. The fact rather is that this system was intended 
to furnish a correct method of philosopliical inquiry into 
all the objects and subjects of human knowledge, including, 
amongst others, the process of reasoning and laws of 
thought. The Nyaya proper differs from its later develop¬ 
ment, the Vaiseshika, by propounding sixteen topics in 
its first Sutra. The first topic of these sixteen is Pra- 

* The Nyaya Sutras, consisting of five books, with the commentary, 
were printed at Calcutta in 1828, under the title of Nyaja-sutra-vritti. 
Four of the five books were edited and translated by the late Dr. Ballan- 
tyne. He also published the Nyaya compendium, called Tjiikn 

A favourite text-book of this system is the Bhasha-paric6heda, with its 
commentary, called Siddhanta-muktavalL This has been edited and 
translated by Dr. Roer. The Vaiseshika Siitras, consisting of ten books, 
have quite recently been edited and translated in a scholarliko manner by 
Mr. A. E. Gough, one of my most distinguished Boden scholars, and now 
Anglo-Sanskrit Professor in the Government College, Benares. Professor 
E B. Cowell s edition of the Kusumanjali, a Nyaya treatise proving the 
existence of a God, is an interesting work. 
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Thana^ that is, the means or instruments by which Pramd 
or the right measure of any subject is to be obtained. 
Under this head are enunciated the different processes 
by which the mind arrives at true and accurate know¬ 
ledge. 

These processes are declared in the third Sutra of 
the first book to be four, viz. 

a. Pratyakshaj ^perception by the senses/ b. Anumanay ^inference/ 
c. Upamanay ‘comparison/ d. Sabda, ‘verbal authority' or ‘trust¬ 
worthy testimony/ including Vedic revelation. 

The treatment of the second of these, viz. inference, 
possesses more interest for Europeans, as indicating that 
the Hindus have not, like other nations, borrowed their 
logic and mctj^physics from the Greeks. 

, Inference is divided in Sutra I. 32 into five Avayavas 
or ‘ members.’ 

1. The prattjnd or proposition (stated hypothetically). 

2. The hetu or reason. 

3. The uddharana (sometimes called nidar^ana) or example (equiva¬ 
lent to the major premiss). 

4. The upa7iaya or application of the reason (equivalent to the minor 
premiss). 

5. The nigamana or conclusion (i.e. the praUjnd or ‘proposition' 
re-stated as proved). 

This method of splitting an inference or argument into 
five divisions is familiarly illustrated by native commen¬ 
tators thus : 

I. The hill is fiery ; 2. for it smokes; 3. whatever smokes is fiery, as a 
kitchen-hearth (or, inversely, not as a lake, which is invariably without 
fire); 4. this hill smokes; 5. therefore this hill is fiery. 

Here we have a combination of enthymeme and syllo¬ 
gism, which seems clumsy by the side of Aristotle’s more 
concise method; the fourth and fifth members being repe¬ 
titions of the second and first, which, therefore, appear 
superfluous. But it possesses some advantages when 
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regarded, not as a syllogism, but as a full and complete 
rlietorical statement of an argument. 

Perhaps the most noticeable peculiarity in the Indian 
method, stamping it as an original and independent ana¬ 
lysis of the laws of thought, is the use of the curious 
terms, VyoLpti, ‘ invariable pervasion or ‘ concomitance 
Vyapal'o, ‘pervader’ or ‘invariably pervading attribute, 
and VydjyycL, ‘ invariably pervaded. These terms are em¬ 
ployed in making a universal affirmation or in affirming 
universal distribution ; as, for example, ‘ Wherever there is 
smoke there is fire.’ ‘ Wherever there is humanity there is 
mortality.’ In such cases an Indian logician always ex¬ 
presses himself by saying that there is an invariably per¬ 
vading concomitance of fire with smoke and of mortality 
with humanity. 

Similarly, fire and mortality are called the pervaders 
{Vyapaha), smoke and humanity the pervaded {Vydpya). 
The first argument would therefore be thus briefly stated 
by a. Ndiydyiltt. The mountain has invariably fire-per¬ 
vaded smoke, therefore it has fire. 

To show the importance attached to a right under¬ 
standing of this technical expression Vydpti, and to serve 
as a specimen of a Naiyayika writer’s style, I now make 
an abridged extract from Sankara-misra’s comment on the 
fourteenth Sutra of the first daily lesson of the third book 
of the Vaiseshika Sutras (Gough, p. 86): 

It may be asked, What is this invariable concomitance (Nanu keyam 
vyaptih.) It is not merely a relation of co-extension. Nor is it the relation 
of totality. For if you say that invariable concomitance is the connection 
of the middle term with the whole of the major term {kritsnasya sadhyasya 
sddhana-samhandhali), such connection does not exist in the case of 
smoke, &c. [for although fire exists wherever smoke exists, smoke does not 
always exist where fire exists, not being found in red-hot iron]. Nor is it 
natural conjunction; for the nature of a thing is the thing^s proper mode 
of being. Nor is it invariable co-inherence of the jnajor, which is absent 
only when there is absolute non-existence of that of which the middle is 
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predicated; ’’for volcanic fire must always be non-existent in a kitchen- 
hearth, though smoky. Nor is it the not being a subject of incompati¬ 
bility with the predicate. Nor is it the possession of a form determined 
by the same connection as something else; as, for instance, the being fiery 
is not determined by connection with smoke, for the being fiery is more 
extensive. We proceed, then, to state that invariable concomitance is 
a connection requiring no qualifying term or limitation [an-aupadhikah 
samhandJiahy, It is an extensiveness co-extensive with the predicate 
{sadhya-vyapaJca-vyd2mhatvam) In other words, invariable concomitance 
is invariable co-inherence of the predicate'^. 

The second head or topic of the Nyaya is Pvameyay 
by which is meant all the objects or Mibjocts of Pramd — 
those points, I’n short, about which correct knowledge is to 
be obtained. This topic includes all the most important 
subjects investigated by Indian philosophy. The Pra- 
meyas are twelve, as given in the ninth Sutra; thus,— 

I. Soul (dtman) 2. Body {^arlra), 3. Senses (indriya). 4. Objects 
of sense (arilta), 5. Understanding or intellection (huddhi). 6. Mind 
(manas). 7. Activity 8. Faults (eZos/^a). 9 Tjaubinigration 

10. Consequences or fruits (^; 7 iaZa). ii. Pain {duhhha). 
12. Emancipation {apavarga). 

In his first topic Gautama provides for hearing opposing 
disputants who desire to discuss fairly any of these Pra- 
meyas which form his second toj)ic. 

With regard to his fourteen other topics, they seem to 
be not so much philosophical categories as an enumeration 
of the regular stages through which a controversy is likely 


* Hence, ‘ the mountain is smoky because it has fire ^ is not vydpti, but 
ati-vyapti, because the upadhi or qualification ardrendana-jata, ‘ produced 
by wet wood,' must be added to make the argument correct. Wlien the 
middle term (fire) and the major (smoke) are made co-extensive then the 
fault of aii-vydpti is removed. 

® It would be difficult to convey to a general reader any idea of the 
terseness with which the use of long compounds enables all this to be 
! expressed in the original Sanskrit. Of course the obscurity of the style 
'm proportionably great, and the difficulty of translation enhanced. 
Mr, Gough, however, is not responsible for every woid of the above. 
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, to pass. In India argument slides into wrangling dispu- 
‘ tation even more easily than in Europe, and these remain¬ 
ing topics certainly illustrate very curiously the captious 
propensities of a Hindu disputant, leading him to be quick 
in repartee and ready with specious objections in oppo¬ 
sition to the most conclusive logic. 

There is, first, the state of Sarnsaya, or ^ doubt about the 
point to be discussed.’ Next, there must be a Prayojana, 
or " motive for discussing it.’ Next, a Drishtdnta, or ‘ fami¬ 
liar example,’ must be adduced in order that a Siddhanta, 
or ‘ established conclusion,’ may be arrived at. Then comes 
an objector with his Artn/am^ or "argument’ split up, as 
we have seen, into five members. Next follows the TarJea^ 
or " refutation {reductio ad absurdum) of his objection/ and 
the Nmiaya, or ‘ascertainment of the true state of the 
case.’ But this is not enough to satisfy a Hindu’s passion 
for disputation. Every side of a question must be ex¬ 
amined—every possible objocdlnn stated—and so a further 
Vada, or " controversy/ takes place, which of course leads 
to Jalpa, "mere wrmigliiig,’ followed by Vitanda, "cavil¬ 
ling;’ " fallacious reasoning^"quib¬ 
bling artifices ;’ " futile replies ;’ and Ab^z-.d/./ 

"the putting an end to all discussion’ by a demonstration 
of the objector’s incapacity for argument. 

The above are Gotama’s sixteen topics. After enumerat¬ 
ing them he proceeds to state how deliverance from the 
misery of repeated births is to be attained ; thus,— 

Misery, birth, activity, fault, false notions; on the removal of these in 
turn (beginning with the last), there is the removal also of that which 
precedes it; then ensues final emancipation. 


' As an example of fallacious argument may be taken the sixteenth 
Aphorism of the third book of the Vai^eshika Siitras, yasmad viahdnl 
tasmM asvah^ ‘ because this has horns, therefore it is a horse;' or the 
next Siitra, yasTriad visJidnl iasmad gauh, * because it has horns, therefore 
it is a cow,’ which last is the fallacy of ‘ undistributed middle.’ 
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That is to say, from false notions comes the fault of 
liking, disliking, or being indifferent to anything; from 
that fault proceeds activity; from this mistaken activity 
proceed actions involving either merit or demerit, which 
merit or demerit forces a man nolens volens to pass 
through repeated births for the sake of its reward or 
punishment. From these births proceed misery, and it 
is the aim of philosophy to correct the false notions at 
the root of this misery. 

A Naiyayika commentator, Vatsyayana, thus comments 
on the foregoing statement (Bauerj(‘a, p. 185) : 

From false notion proceed partiality and prejudice; thence come the 
faults of detraction, envy, delusion, intoxication, pride, avarice. Acting 
with a body, a person commits injury, theft, and unlawful sensualities,— 
becomes false, harsh, and slanderous. This vicious activity produces 
demerit. But to do acts of charity, benevolence, and service with the 
body; to be truthful, useful, agreeable in speech, or given to reiietition of 
the Veda, to be kind, disinterested, and reveiential—these produce 
merit {dJiarma), Hence merit and demerit aie fostered by activity. 
This activity is the cause of vile as well as honourable births. Attendant 
on birth is pain. That comprises the feeling of distress, trouble, disease, 
and sorrow. Emancipation is the cessation of all these What inidligcnt 
person will not desire emaiicijiation from all pain? For, it is said, food 
mixed with honey and poison is to be rejected. Pleasure joined with i>am 
is to be avoided. 

I pass at once to the most important part of the Nyaya 
system, its supplement: 

The Vaisesliiha. 

We now come to the Vaiseshika development of the 
Nyaya, attributed to an author Kanada^ This is not 

^ This was probably a mere nickname, meaning ‘ Feeder on Atoms.' 
He is also called Uluka. Gautama, the author of the Nyaya proper, 
had also a nickname, AJesha-pada, ‘eye-footed,' having his eyes always 
fixed in abstraction on his feet, or supernaturally gifted with eyes in his 
feet, because too absent to see with those in his head. 
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SO much a branch of this system as a supplement to it, 
extending the Nyaya to physical inquiries, which it does 
^ very imperfectly, it is true, and often with strange fancies 
and blunders ; but, nevertheless, with occasional exactness 
land not unfrequently with singular sagacity. It is cer¬ 
tainly the most interesting of all the systems, both from 
its more practical character and from the parallels it offers 
to European philosophical ideas. It begins by arranging 
its inquiries under seven Padarthas, which, as they are 
more properly categories (i. e. an enumeration of certain 
general properties or attributes that may be predicated or 
affirmed of existing things^), are now the generally received 
categories of Naiydyikas. They are as follow : i. Sub¬ 
stance (dravya). 2. Quality or property {guna). 3. Act 
or action {harman). 4. Generality or community of pro¬ 
perties (,nv 7 ///< 7 ////u). 5. Particularity or individuality {yi- 

seslia). 6. Co-inherence or perpetual intimate relation 
rdya). 7, Non-existence or negation of existence 

{ahhAiva) 


^ Tims Tnau is a substance, so also is a chair and a stone; whiteness, 
blackness, breadth, and length, though very different things, are yet all 
qualities, &c 

It is interesting to compare the ten Aristotelian categories. They 
are i. Ovo-ia, ‘ Substance." 2 llocrov, ‘ How much P ‘ Quantity." 3. OotoV, 
‘ Of what kind P ‘ Quality." 4. Up6s n, ‘ In relation to what P ‘ Relation." 
5. UoLCLv, ‘Action.’ 6. ndax^iPy ‘Passiveness" or ‘Passivity.’ 

‘ Where P ‘Position in space." 8. Ilorc, ‘WhenP ‘Position in time." 
9. KficrBaty ‘Local situation." 10 . ‘Possession.’ Mr. J. S. Mill, in 
his Logic, declares that this enumeration is both redundant and defective. 
Some objects are admitted and others repeated under different heads. 
‘ It is like," he says, ‘ a division of animals into men, quadrupeds, horses, 
asses, and ponies." Action, passivity, and local situation ought not to be 
excluded from the category of relation, and the distinction between position 
in space and local situation is merely verbal. His own enumeration of all 
existing or describable things is as follows • i. ‘Feelings or states of con¬ 
sciousness." Even the external world is only known as conceived by the 
mind. 2. ‘ The minds ’ which experience those feelings. 3. ‘The bodies," 
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Kanada, however, the author of the Sutras, enumerated 
only six categories. The seventh was added by later 
writers. This is stated in the fourth Sutra of book I; thus 
(Gough’s translation, p. 4): 

The highest good results from knowledge of the truth which springs 
fi-om particular merit, and is obtained by means of the similarity and dis¬ 
similarity of the categories, substance, attribute, action, generality, parti¬ 
cularity, co-inhercnce. 

The commentator adds ; 

In this place there is mention of six categories, but in reality non¬ 
existence is also implied by the sage as another category. 

The seven categories are all subdivided. 

Let us begin with the first category of Dravya or ‘ sub¬ 
stance.^ The fifth Sutra makes the following enumeration 
of nine Dravyas : 

Earth {jyritldvi), water (apaft), light {tejas), air (vdyv), ether {dJedsa), 
time (kdla)f space {dis), soul (dtvian)^ the internal organ, mind (pnanas) 
are the substances. 

The commentator adds : 

If it be objected, there is a tenth substance, darkness (tamas), why is 
it not enumerated 1 for it is recognized by perception, and substantially 
belongs to it, because it is possessed of colour and action; and because 
devoid of odour, it is not earth ; and because it possesses dark colour, it is 
not water, &c : we reply that it is not so, because it is illogical to 
imagine another substance, when it is necessarily produced by non-exist¬ 
ence of light. 

It should be stated that of these substances the first 
four (earth, water, light, and air) and the last (mind) are 
held to be atomic, and that the first four are both eternal 
and non-eternal—non-eternal in their various compounds, 

supposed to excite feelings or sensations. 4. ‘ The successions and co-exist¬ 
ences, the likenesses and unlikenesses * between these feelings. Further, 
he shows that all possible propositions affirm or deny one or other of the 
following properties or facts • i. Existence, the most general attribute. 
2. Co-existence. 3. Sequence or Succession. 4. Causation. 5. Resem¬ 
blance. See Chambers' Cyclopaedia, under the article ^ Categories.' 
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eternal in their ultimate atoms, to which they must be 
traced })ack \ 

Next follows the second category of 'quality/ The 
sixth Sutra enumerates seventeen qualities or properties 
which belong to or are inherent in the nine substances : 

Colour {rupa)j savour (rasa), odour (ga'iidhci), tangibility (sparsoi), 
nurabeis (sankhydh), extensions (parimdndni), individuality (prithaktva), 
corijiinctioii (samyoga), disjunction (viblmga), priority (paratva), posteri¬ 
ority ((jparatvcL), intellections (bnddhaya?i), pleasure (snhha), pain (duhkha), 
desire (iccha), aversion (dvesha), volitions (jyrayatnah) are (the seventeen) 
qualities. 

The commentator 6ankara-miSra adds seven others, 
which, he says, are implied, though not mentioned, making 
twenty-four in all. They are : 

Gravity {gurntva), fluidity (dravatva), viscidity {meha), self-reproduc- 
tion (sansJk.dra, implying— a. impetus as the cause of activity; 6. elas¬ 
ticity; c. the faculty of memory), meiit, demerit, and sound. 

In point of fact the Nyaya goes more philosophically 
and more correctly than the other systems into the 


^ According to the Platonic school, substances {ova-Lm) are ranged under 
two heads— a vorjrai kqI aK.ivr)Toi ; b. aiaOgrdi Kol ip Kiprjarei : a. perceptible 
by the mind and immovable; b perceptible by the senses and in motion, 
Aristotle, in his Metaphysics (XI. i), seems to divide substances into 
throe classes— a. those that are cognizable by the mind, immovable, 
unchangeable, and eternal; b. those cognizable by the senses and eternal; 
c. those cognizable by the senses and subject to decay, as plants and 
animals. Ovatai di rpety* fxia fxiv, alcrdrjTrj' V/S t] fJ-iu diStof, ?; di (fyOapTr/, gp 
7rdvT€s opoKoyovaiv, olov to. (pvra Kai ra g 6* dtStoy. ’^AWrj di dKiprjTos. In 
another place (VII. 8) he defines substance as the essence or very nature 
of a thing (ro tl gv tipai). Again, in illustration (IV. 8), he says that 
whatever may be the cause of being is a substance, as soul in an animal 
(17 rw ; and again, as many inherent parts in anything as define 
and indicate what it is, e. g. superficies, a line, number, and that essence 
of which the formal cause (6 \6yos) is the definition ; and, thirdly, he says 
that earth, fire, water, See.., and all bodies and all animals consisting of 
these arc substances. See the Hev. J. H. McMahon’s useful translation, 
published by Bohn. 
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qualities of all substances. The twenty-four which it 
enumerates may be regarded as separating into two classes, 
according as they are the sixteen qualities of material 
substances or the eight properties of soul. These eight 
are intellection, volition, desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, 
merit, and demerit. 

The third category, Karman, ‘ act ’ or ‘ action,’ is thus 
divided in Sutra I. i. 7 : 

Elevation (literally throwing upwards), depression (throwing down¬ 
wards), contraction, dilatation, and going (or motion in general) are the 
(five kinds of) acts. [Uthshepanam avahshejmnam dkun 6 anam prasd- 
ranam gamanam iti karmdni,^^ 

The fourth category, Sdmdnya, ‘ generality,’ is said to 
be twofold, viz. higher {para) and lower (apara) ; the 
first being ' simple existence,’ applicable to genus; the 
second being ‘ substantiality,’ applicable to species. 

The fifth category, Viiesha, ' particalarity,’ belongs to 
the nine eternal substances of the first category, viz. soul, 
time, place, ether, and the five atoms of earth, water, 
light, air, and mind, all of which have an eternal ultimate 
difference, distinguishing each from the other. 

The sixth category, ///.w’lTz/.r. ‘co-inherence’ or ‘inti¬ 
mate relation,’ is of only one kind. This relation appears 
to be that which exists between a substance and its 
qualities, between atoms and what is formed out of them, 
or between any object and the general idea connected 
with it, and is thought to be a real entity, very much 
in accordance with the Platonic realism of the Middle 
Ages. It is the relation between a jar and the earth 
which composes it, between a cloth and its threads, be¬ 
tween the idea of round and any round thing, between a 
whole and its parts, between a genus or species and its 
individuals, between an act and its agent, between indi¬ 
viduality and eternal substance. 

In connection with this sixth category may be men- 
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tioned the Nyaya theory of causation. Sutra I. 2. i, 2 
states— 

From non-^existence of cause (kdrana) is non-existence of effect {Jcarya\ 
but there is not from non-existence of effect non-existence of cause. 

In the Tarka-sangraha a cause is declared to be ‘ that 
which invariably precedes an effect which otherwise could 
not be/ and three kinds of causes are enumerated, viz. 

a. Co-inherence cause, or that resulting from intimate and constant 
relation—perhaps best rendered by ^ substantial cause' {sammdyi-kdrana)f 
as threads are the substantial cause of cloth. TTiis corresponds to the 
material cause of Aristotle. 6. Non-substantial cause {a-samavdyi- 
ka/rana)^ as the putting together of the threads is of cloth. This corre¬ 
sponds to the formal cause, c. Instrumental cause (nvmitta-kdrana)^ as 
the weaver’s tools, the loom, or the skill of the weaver himself, &c. are of 
cloth. This corresponds to the efficient cause ^ 

As to the seventh category of non-existence or negation, 
four kinds are specified, viz. 

a. Antecedent (or the non-existence of anything before it began to 
exist, as a jar not yet made) K Cessation of existence (as of a jar when 
it is smashed to jiieces). c. Mutual non-existence (as of a jar in cloth), 
d. Absolute non-existence (as of fire in a lake). 

Without dwelling longer on the seven categories 


^ Aristotle’s four causes are—i. Material cause, i. e. the matter (iJXt;) 
from which anything is made, as marble of a statue, silver of a goblet. 
2. Formal cause, i. e. the specific form or pattern according to which 
anything is made, as a drawing or plan is the formal cause of the building 
of a house. 3. Efficient cause, i. e. the origin of the principle of motion 
{oBtv 17 Hjs Kij/^o-ewy), as the energy of a workman is the prime mover 
in producing any work. 4. Final cause, i. e. the purpose for which any- 
thing is made, the motive for its production, or the end served by its 
existence. According to Dr. Ballantyne (Lecture on the ISfyaya, p. 23), 
Aristotle s final cause has a counterpart in the Naiyayika’s pt'ayojana, 
i. e. motive, purpose, or use. The writer in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, under 
the head of ‘ Cause,’ shows that these causes of Aristotle and the Nyaya. 
a^iould rather be called the aggregate of conditiom necessary to the pro¬ 
duction of any work of man. 


a 
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must briefly indicate bow the views of the Nydya and 
Vaiieshika^ aa to the external world and the nature of 
soul, differ from those of the other systems. First, then, 
as to the formation of the world. This is supposed to be 
effected by the aggregation of Anus or ‘atoms.’ These 
are innumerable and eternal, and are eternally aggregated, 
disintegrated, and redintegrated by the power of Adrishta. 
According to Kanada’s Sutras (IV. i) an atom is ‘some¬ 
thing existing, having no cause, eternal ^ {sad ahdranavan 
nityain). They are, moreover, described as less tlian the 
least, invisible, intangible, indivisible, imperceptible by 
the senses ; and—what is most noteworthy in distinguish¬ 
ing the Vaiseshika system from others—as having each 
of them a Vi^esha or eternal essence of its own. The 
combination of these atoms is first into an aggregate 
of two, called Dry-auuka Three of them, again, are 
supposed to combine into a Trasa-renu^ which, like a 
mote in a sunbeam, has just sufficient magnitude to be 
perceptible b 

According to Colebrooke’s statement of the Vaiseshika 
theory the following process is supposed to take place in 
the aggregation of atoms to form earth, water, light, and 
air: 

Two earthly atoms concurring by an unseen peculiar virtue {a-drishta), 
or by the will of Orod, or by time, or by other competent cause, constitute 
a double atom of earth ; and by concourse of three binary atoms a tertiary 
atom is produced, and by concourse of four triple atoms a quaternary 
atom, and so on to a gross, grf)sser, or grossest mass of earth, thus great 


^ The binary compound only differs from the single atom by number, 
and not by measure, size, or perceptibility. Both are infinitesimal, and, 
being joined, can only produce an infinitesimal result (like multiplied 
fractions). It is the tertiary compound which first introduces magnitude 
and causes measure, just as a jar^s measure is caused by that of its two 
halves. See Professor Cowell's translation of the Kusumanjali, p. 66. 
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earth is produced ; and in like manner great water from aqueous atoms, 
great light from luminous, and great air from aerial \ « 

From the Tarka-sarigraha we may continue the account 
thus: 

a. Earth possesses the property of odour, which is its distinguishing 
quality. It is of two kinds, eternal and non-eternal—eternal in the form 
of atoms {2^aramdnu-rupa), non-eternal in the form of products {kdrya- 
rupa) The non-eternal character of jjiImI earth is shown by the 
want of permanence in a jar when crushed to powder. When aggregnted 
it is of tliiee kinds, organized body {sarlra)^ organ of sense {indriya)^ 
and unorganic mass (vishaya) The organ connected with it is the nose 
or sense of smell {ghratta), which is the recipient of odour, h. Water 
possesses the property of being cool to the touch. It is also of two kinds, 
eternal and non-eternal, as before. Its organ is the tongue or taste 
{rasana), the recipient of savour, which is one of the qualities of water. 


' As these Leetuies were delivered before classical scholars I thouglit it 
superfluous, at the time of their delivery, to indicate all the obvious points 
of comparison between Indian and European systems Reference might 
here, however, be made to the doctrines of Epicurus, especially as ex¬ 
pounded by Lucretius, who begins his description of the coalescing of 
atoms or primordial seeds to form the world and various material objects 
thus . 

‘ISTunc age, quo motu genitalia materiai 
Coijioia ics varias gignaiit, geriitasque resolvant 
Et <|ua vi facere id cogaiitur, quaeve sit ollis 
Reddita mohilitas magnum per inane meandi 
Expediam.’ (TI 61-64) 

Nearly the whole of the second book of Lucretius might be quoted. It is 
full of interest 111 connection with the Vaii^eshika system. Cicero’s criti¬ 
cisms on the Epicurean theory are also interesting in relation to this 
subject. In his De Natura Deorum (II. 37) he says, ‘If a concourse of 
atoms could produce a world {quod, si viundum ejfflcere potest concursus 
nt^rn^n mn), why not also a portico, a temple, a house, a city, which are 
much less difficult to form V We might even be tempted to contrast 
some of the discoveiies of modern chemists and physicists with the crude 
but shrewd ideas of Indian philosopher prosecuting their investigations 
more than 2000 years ago without the aids and appliances now at every 
one’s command. 


G 2 
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c Light is distinguished hy being hot to the feel It is similarly of two 
kinds, and its organ is the eye (cakshus), the recipient of colour or form, 
which is its principal quality, d. Air is distinguished by being sensible 
to the touch. It is similarly of two kinds, and is colourless. Its organ 
is the skin (tvac), the percipient of tangibility, e. Ether is the substratum 
of the quality of sound It is eternal, one, and all-pcrvading. Its organ 
is the ear (srotra), the recipient of sound 

The great commentator !^ankara6arya (quoted by Pro¬ 
fessor Banerjea, p. 62) states the process thus : 

* At the time of creation action is produced in aerial atoms, which is 
dependent on A-drishta. That action joins its own atom with another. 
Then from binaries, by gradual steps, is produced the air. The same is 
the case with fire. The same with water. The same with earth. The 
same with organized bodies Thus is the whole universe produced from 
atoms 

With regard to the question whether God or the 
supreme Soul is to be regarded as having taken part 
in the bringing together and arranging of these atoms, 
it should be noted that although the name of livara is 

^ Light and heat are regarded by Naiyayikas as one and the same sub¬ 
stance. Curiously enough, gold is described as mineral (akara-ja) light. 

® Professor H. II. Wilson has observed (Sankhya-karika, p. 122) that 
something like the Hindii notion of the senses and the elements partaking 
of a common nature is expressed in the dictum of Empedocles : 

Tair) fxcv yap yaiau oTTWTra/jter, vBari d’ vScop, 

Aldipi 8’ aWepa dlaVj drap nvpl nvp dLdrjXop. 

^ By the earthy element we perceive earth, by the watery, water; by the 
aerial element, the air of heaven ; and by the element of fire, devouring 
fire.^ Plato, llepub VI. 18, has the following: *AXA.’ ^XtoeLdeararov ye 
oIp.ai Twi/ Trept rds altrOrjcreis dpydvtovy ‘ I regard it (the eye) as of all the organs 
of sense possessing most likeness to the sun.* See Muir’s Texts Y. 298. 

® In Manu (I. 75-78) and the Sankhya and the Vedanta the order of 
the elements is ether, air, light or fire, water, and earth. See p. 93. 

^ Compare Cicero, De Natura Deorum II. 33, ‘Since there are four 
sorts of elements, the continuance of the world is caused by their reci¬ 
procal action and changes (vicissttudine). For from the earth comes 
water; from water arises air; from air, ether; and then conversely in 
regular order backwards, from ether, air; from air, water, from water, 
earth, the lowest element. 
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introduced once into Ootama’s Sutras \ it is not found 
in Kanada’s^. Probably the belief of both was that the 
formation of the world was simply the result of Adrishta, 
or ‘ the unseen force, which is derived from the works or 
acts of a previous world,’ and which becomes in Hindu 
philosophy a kind of god, if not the only god (see p. 69). 
Later Naiyayika writers, however, affirm the existence of a 
supreme Soul, ParamMman, distinct from the Jlvdtman, or 
‘ human souland this supreme Soul is described as eternal, 
immutable, omniscient, without form, jiU-pervading, all- 
powerful, and, moreover, as the framer of the universe. 

Thus the Tarka-san-graha states (Ballantync, p. 12): 

The seat of knowledge is the soul (atman). It is twofold, the living 
soul {jlvdtman) and the supreme soul (jyaramdtman). The supreme soul 
is lord, omniscient, one only, subject to neither pleasure nor pain, infinite 
and eternal 

Indeed the Nyaya is held by some to be the stronghold 
of Theism. 

As to the living individual souls of corporeal beings, 
the Nyaya view is that they are eternal, manifold 

^ The Sutra is IV. 5. 19, and is as follows Some one suggests, * God 
is the (sole) cause, because we see that the acts of men are occasionally 
unattended by their fruits’ {Isvarah kdranam purusha-Jcarmdphalya- 
(laHandt) The next Aphorism is an answer to this suggestion, and seems 
to assert that God was not the cause of the universe ; thus, ‘ Not so, 
because in the absence of men’s acts the fruit is not produced.’ The next 
Aphorism runs thus ; 'It (man’s agency 1 ) is not the (sole) cause, because 
that is caused by that ’ The word ‘ sole,’ however, is introduced by the 
commentator, and all three Aphorisms seem designedly obscure. 

^ According to Banerjea, p. 62 ; but the commentators say it is implied 
in the third Sutra 

® According to the Vai^eshika-sutra III. 2. 20, YyavastJidto ndnd, 
' because of Us circumstances (or conditions), soul is manifold.’ The com¬ 
mentator adds, ' Circumstances are the several conditions; as, one is rich, 
another mean; one is happy, another unhappy; one is of high, another of 
low birth; one is learned, another reads badly. These circumstances 
evince a diversity and plurality of souls.’ 
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eternally separate from each other and distinct from the 
body, senses, and mind, yet capable of apprehension, voli¬ 
tion (or effort), desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, merit, and 
demerit. 

In the Vai^eshika Aphorisms (III. 2. 4) other charac¬ 
teristic signs {lincfdui) of the living soul are given, such 
as the opening and shutting of the eyes, the motions of 
the mind and especially life h The commentator, in com¬ 
menting upon this, describes the soul as the ‘ governor 
or superintendent over the body.^ Here is the passage 
(Gough, p. no) : 

Vitality is a mark of the existence of the soul; for by the word ‘ life ’ 
the effects of vitality, such as growth, the healing of wounds and bruises, 
are implied. For as tlic owner of a house builds up the broken edifice or 
enlarges a building which is too small, so tlic ruler of the body effects by 
food, &c., the increase and enlargement of the body, which is to him in 
the stead of a habitation, and with medicine and the like causes what is 
wounded to grow again and mutilated bauds or feet to heal. Thus a 
superintendent of the body {dehasya adhishthdtd) is pioved like a master 
of a house. 

It should be added that souls are held to be infinite, 
ubiquitous, and diffused ./% 1///r 7 /. /. ihrim(fhinit space^ m 
that a man's soul is as much in England as in Calcutta, 
though it can only apprehend and feel and act where 
the body happens to be. 

The Nyaya idea of the mind or internal organ {Manas) 
is that it, like the soul, is a Dravya or ' eternal substance/ 
Instead, however, of being diffused everywhere like the 
soul, it is atomic, like earth, water, fire, and air. Indeed, 
if it were infinite, like the soul, it might be united with all 
subjects at once, and all apprehensions might be contem¬ 
poraneous, which is impossible. It is therefore regarded 
as a mere atom or atomic inlet to the soul, not allowing 


^ Plato (Phaedrus 52) defines soul as to auro ahro kivovv, quoted by 
Cicero, Tusc. Quaest. I. 23. 
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the latter to receive more than one thought or conception 
at a time. So in Nyaya-sutra I. 3. 16, and in Vai^shika 
VIII. I. 22, 23, it is affirmed as follows: 

‘The characteristic of the mind is that it does not give rise to more than 
one notion simultaneously/ ‘ Ether, in consequence of its universal per¬ 
vasion, is infinitely gi'eat, and so likewise is soul. In consequence of 
non-existence of that universal pervasion, the internal organ (mind) is 
an atomh’ 

In regard to the authority to be accorded to the Veda, 
the views of the Nyaya appear by no means unorthodox. 
Gautama, in his Aphorisms (IL 58-60, 68), declares 
plainly that the Veda is not false, that it is not charge¬ 
able either with self-contradiction or t.-uitology, and that 
it is an instrument of true knowledge. Similarly, the 
third Ajihorism of Kanada may be regarded as a kind 
of confession of faith in the Veda, intended apparently, 
like that of Gautama, to counteract imputations of hetero¬ 
doxy. 

In further proof of the Theism claimed for the Nyaya 
I here give a short j)assage from the Kusumahjali, a 
Naiyayika treatise b}^ Udayana Acarya, which wiU serve 
as a specimen of the sort of arguments employed to prove 
the existence of a personal God (Isvara) in opposition to 
atheistical objectors. This work has been ably edited and 
translated by Piofessor E. B# CowelP. The following is 
merely the opening of the fifth chapter, with a portion 
of Hari-dasa s comment: 

An omniscient and indestructible Being is to be proved from tlie exist¬ 
ence of effects, from the combination of atoms, from the support of the 


^ The theory propounded by Lucretius was that the mind is composed 
of exceedingly subtle atoms; he says (III. 180) of it, ‘Esse aio persub- 
tilem atque minutis Perquam corporibus factum constare.’ As to ether, 
see note 2, p. 93. 

* I have referred to his edition and to Dr. Muir's extracts in the 
appendix to the third volume of his Texts. 
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earth in the sky, from traditional arts, from belief in revelation, from the 
Veda, from its sentences, and from particular numbers. 

Comment: The earth must have had a maker, because it is an effect 
like a jar. Combination is an action, and therefore the action which pro¬ 
duced the conjunction of two atoms at the beginning of a creation must 
have been accompanied by the volition of an intelligent being. Again, 
the world depends upon some being who wills to hinder it from falling, 
like a stick supported by a bird in the air. Again, the traditional arts^ 
{fada) now current, as that of making cloth, &c., must have proceeded 
from an independent being. Again, the knowledge derived from the 
Veda is derived from a virtue residing in its cause, because it is true 
knowledge \ (this virtue consisting in the Veda s being uttered by a fit 
person, and therefore necessarily implying a personal inspirer.) 

From this brief statement of the distinctive features 
of the Nyaya school it is clear that this system, at least 
in its Vaiseshika cosmogony, is dualistic in the sense of 
assuming the existence of gross material eternal atoms, 
side by side either with eternal souls or with the supreme 
Soul of the universe. It sets itself against any theory 
which would make an impure and evil world spring from 
a pure and perfect spirit. Nor does it undertake to decide 
positively what it cannot prove dialectically,—the precise 
relation between soul and matter. 


^ Those who wish to pursue the argument should consult Professor 
Coweirs translation. It is interesting to compare Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum (II. 34): ^ But if all the parts of the universe are so constituted 
that they could not be better for use or more beautiful in appearance, 
let us consider whether they could have been put together by chance or 
whether their condition is such that they could not even cohere unless 
divine wisdom and providence had directed them {nisi sensu moderanie 
divindque providentid)! 




LECTURE V. 


The Sdn-khya. 

^HE San-khya^ philosophy, though possibly prior in 
date, is generally studied next to the Nyaya, and 
is more peremptorily and categorically dualistic {dvaita- 
vadin). It utterly repudiates the notion that impure 
matter can originate from pure spirit, and, of course, 
denies that anything can be produced out of nothing. 

The following are Aphorisrps, I. 78,114-117, propound¬ 
ing its doctrine of evolution, which may not be altogether 
unworthy of the attention of Darwinians: 

There cannot be the production of something out of nothing (ndvas- 
tuna vastu-siddhih ); that which is not cannot be developed into that 
wliicli is. The production of what does not already exist (potentially) is 


^ Kapila, the reputed founder of this school (sometimes fabled as a son 
of Brahma, sometimes as an incarnation of Vishnu and identified with the 
sage described iii the Bamayana as the destroyer of the sixty thousand 
sons of Sagara, who in their search for their father's horse disturbed 
his devotions), was probably a Brahman, though nothing is known about 
him. See Maha-bharata XII 13703. The word means' of a tawny 
brown colour,’ and may possibly have been applied as a nickname, like 
Aksha-pada and Kanada. He is the supposed author of two works, viz, 
a the original Sankhya Sutras, sometimes called SrmlliM lua^iunm, 
comprising 526 aphorisms in six books; h. a short work called the Tattva- 
samasa or ‘Compendium of Principles ’ (translated by Dr. Ballantyne), The 
original Sutras are of course accompanied with abundant commentaries, 
of which one of the best known is the Sankhya-pravacana-bhashya, by 
Vijnana-bhikshu, edited with an able and interesting preface by Dr. Fitz- 
Edward Hall. A very useful and popular compendium of the doctrines of 
this system, called the San-khya-karika, was edited and translated by Pro¬ 
fessor H. H. Wilson. 
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impossible, like a horn on a man {nasad-utjpado nri-srmgavai) ; because 
there must of necessity be a material out of which a product is developed ; 
and because everything cannot occur everywhere at all times (sarvatra 
( sarvadd sarvdsamhhavdt) ; and because anything possible must be pro¬ 
duced from something competent to produce it 

‘Thus,* remarks a commentator, ‘curds come from milk, not water. 
A potter produces a jar from clay, not from cloth. Production is only 
manifestation of what previously existed.* Aphorism 121 adds, ‘ Destruc¬ 
tion is a resolution of anything into its cause.’ 

In the Sankhya, therefore, instead of an analytical in¬ 
quiry into the universe as actually existing, arranged 
under topics and categories, we have a synthetical system 
propounded, starting from an original primordial tattva or 
‘ eternally existing essence^,’ called Prahriti (a word mean¬ 
ing Hhat which evolves or produces everything else'). 

^ See the note on the dogma Ex nihilo nihil Jit, p. 63 We arc also 
here reminded of Lucretius I. 160, &c. * 

Nam si de Nihilo Jierent ex omnihii rebus 
Omne genus aasct posset; ml semine egeret , 

E mare primum homilies, e terrd posset oriri 
Squammigerum genus et volucres , erumpere caelo 
Armenia, atque aliae pecvdes • genus omne ferarum 
Incerto paxtu cuUa ac deserta teneret. 

Nee fructus iidem arhorihus constare solerent, 

Sed muiarentur : ferre omnes omnia possent, 

* If things proceed from nothing, everything might spring from everything, 
and nothing would require a seed Men might arise first from the sea, 
and fish and birds from the earth, and flocks and herds break into being 
from the sky; every kind of beast might be produced at random in culti¬ 
vated places or deserts. The same fruits would not grow on the same 
trees, but would be changed. All things would be able to produce all 
things.’ 

* It is usual to translate tat-tva, ‘that-ness,’ by ‘principle;* but such 
words as ‘ essence,* ‘ entity,* and in some cases even ‘ substance,’ seem to 
: convey a more definite idea of its meaning. It corresponds to the bar¬ 
barous term ‘quiddity’ (from quid est?), discarded by Locke and modem 
English philosophers. Certainly ‘nature* is anything but a good equi¬ 
valent for Prahriti, which denotes something very different from matter 
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It is described by Kapila in his sixty-seventh Aphorism 
as ‘ a rootless root amulam mulam, thus : 

From tlie absence of a root in the root, the root (of all things) is rootless. 

Then he continues in his sixty-eighth Aphorism . 

Even if there be a succession of causes (one before the other) there 
, must be a halt at some one point; and so Prakriti is only a name for the 
primal source (of all productions). 

Tiopinninof, then, with this original eternal germ or 
element, the San-khya reckons up synthetically, whence 
its name of ‘Synthetic enumerationtwenty-three other 


or even the germ of mere material substances. It is an intensely subtle 
original essence wholly distinct from soul, yet capable of evolving out of 
itself consciousness and mind as well as the whole visible world. PraJea- 
roti iti 2)rakriti is given as its derivation in the Sarva-darsana-san graha, 
p. 147, where pm seems to stand for ‘ forth,’ not ‘ before.’ The commen¬ 
tator on the Sankhya-karika (p 4) uses the word 'padarilui as applicable 
to all the twoiity-five Tattvas A Vedantist would not legard tat~tva as 
an abstiact noun fiom taf^ Hhat,’ but would say it meant Hruth,’ and in 
its etymology contained the essence of truth, viz tat tvani^ ^ that art thou.’ 

' In a passage in the Timacus (34) Plato propounds a theory of 
creation in allegorical and not very intelligible language, which the 
reader can comjiare with the Sankhyan view . ’Ev h' oZv r<» 7 rap 6 im xpv 

yevri diavorjOrjvaL rpiTra, to pev yiyvopevov, to iv <» yiyvcTm to S’ 66(V u(po- 
poiovpeyov <f)v€Tai to yiyvopfvov. Kai Koi TrpoarfiKdaaL irpirtfi to pfv Scyo/xfvov 
prjrpl, TO S* od€v naTpl, tt]v peTa^v TovT(i>v cf)vcnv e/cyoj/o), bio br] rrjv rov 
yeyopoTos oparov k(u ndvTtos aladrjrov prjTtpa Ka\ virobox^v p^Tc yrjv p^re dfpa 
pT)T€ TTvp pTjT€ vboip XeyoDpev, prjT€ dcra Ik rovTa>v p^T€ S>y ravra y€yov€P‘ dAX’ 
dvoparov €i86s ri Ka\ dpopipovj Travbex^'s, ‘ For the present, therefore, we 
ought to consider three things, that which is produced, that in which it is 
produced, and that from which a thing is produced, having a natural 
resemblance. And especially it is proper to compare that which receives 
to the mother, that from which it receives to the father, and the nature 
which is between these to the child. Then, as to this mother and recep¬ 
tacle of things created which are visible and altogether perceptible, we 
cannot term it either earth, air, fire, or water, nor any one of their com¬ 
pounds, nor any of the elements from which they were produced, but 
a certain invisible and shapeless essence, which receives all things,’ &c. 
Compare note 3, p. 62 

^ Hence Sir W. Jones called the San-khya the Numeral philosophy. It 
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Tattvas or ^ entities/ which are all productions of the first, 
evolving themselves out of it as naturally and spontane¬ 
ously as cream out of milk or milk out of a cow. 

, The twenty-fifth entity is Purusha, ‘ the soul," which is 
neither producer nor produced, but eternal, like Prakriti. 
It is quite distinct from the producing or produced ele¬ 
ments and creations of the phenomenal world, though 
liable to be brought into connection with them. In fact, 
’the object of the San-khya system is to effect the libera¬ 
tion of the soul from the fetters in which it is involved 
by union with Prakriti. It does this by conveying the 
Prama or ‘ correct knowledge’ of the twenty-four consti¬ 
tuent principles of creation, and rightly discriminating 
the soul from them ; its Pramdnas, or ‘ means of obtain¬ 
ing the correct measure of existing things," being reduced 
from four (see p. 72) to three, viz. Drishta, Ariumdna, and 
Apta-vaeana, 'perception by the senses, inference, and 
credible assertion or trustworthy testimony." 

The third Aphorism of the Sankhya-karika thus reckons 
up the catalogue of all existing entities: 

The root and substance of all things (except soul) is Prakriti. It is no 
production. Seven things produced by it are also producers. Thence 
come sixteen productions. Soul, the twenty-fifth essence, is neither a 
production nor producer. 

Hence it appears that from an original Prakriti (vari¬ 
ously called Mula-prahriti, ' root-principle ;" Amulam 
'rootless root;" 'chief one A-rifalfn, 

' unevolved evolver Brahman^ ' supreme;" Mdyd, ' power 
of illusion^"), seven other producers are evolved, and as so 
evolved are regarded as Vikaras or ' productions.^ The first 
production of the original producer is Buddlii^ commonly 


has been compared partly with the metaphysics of Pythagoras, partly (in 
its Yoga) with the system of Zeno; also with that of Berkeley. 

^ According to Gaudap^a’s commentary on Sankhya-karika, 22. 
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called ‘intellect or intellectual perception’ (and vari¬ 
ously termed Mahal, from its being the Great source of 
the two other inteimal faculties, Ahankara and Manas or 
‘self-consciousness and mind’). Third in order comes this 
Ahankara, the ‘I-making’ faculty, that is, self-consciousness 
or the sense of individuality (sometimes conveniently 
termed ‘ Ego-ism’), which produces the next five principles, 
called Tanmdtras or ‘ subtle elementary particles,’ out of 
which the grosser elements (Mahd-bhuta) are evolved^. 
These eight constitute the producers. 

Then follow the sixteen that are productions only; and 
first in order, as produced by the Tanmdtras, come the 
five grosser elements already mentioned, viz. 

a Akada ‘ ether,’ with the distinguishing property of sound, or, in 
other words, the substratum of sound (which sound is the vishaya or 
object for a eoiTo^pondiiig organ of sense, the ear), b. VdyUy ‘air,’ with 
the property of tangibility (which is the viahaya for the skin), c. Tejaa 
or jyotiSj ‘fire or light,’ with the property of form or colour (which is the 
vUhaya for the eye), d Apas, ‘water,’ with the property of savour or 
taste (which is the vishaya for the tongue), o. Prithivl or hhumi^ ‘earth,’ 
with the property of odour or smell (which is the visltaya for the nose). 

Eacli of these elements after the first has also the pro¬ 
perty or properties of the preceding besides its own. 


^ These Tanmatras appear nearly to correspond to the vrpSyra crToix^la 
of Plato (Theaet. 139), or rather to the crroixfia aroix^ioavy ‘ elements of 
elements’ (Theaet 142), and to the piCtopara of Empedocles. 

^ Aka^a, as shown elsewhere (see p. 115, note 3), must not bo exactly 
identified with the modern ‘ether,’ though this word is usually taken 
as its nearest possible equivalent. In some of its properties and functions 
it more corresponds with the inane, ‘ vacant space,’ of Lucretius. Qua^- 
propter locus est intactus Inane, vacansque (I. 335 ). At any rate, one 
synonym of dkdsa is sunya. Cicero, De Nat. Deorum II. 40, seems to 
identify ether with sky or space, which stretches to the remotest point 
and surrounds all things. The Ramayana, II. no. 5, makes Brahma 
spring from ether, but the Epic and Puranic accounts of akasa are very 
inconsistent. Some say that it was created and is perishable, others that 
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Next follow the eleven organs produced, like the Tan- 
matras, by the third producer, Ahan-kara, viz. the five 
organs of sense, the five organs of action ^ and an eleventh 
organ standing between these two sets, called ManaSy " the 
mind/ which is an internal organ of perception, volition, 
and action. 

The eight producers, then, with the five grosser elements, 
ether, air, fire, water, earth, and with the eleven organs, 
constitute the true elements and constituent substances of 
the phenomenal world. As, however, the most important 
of the producers, after the mere unintelligent original germ, 
is the third, called Ahcmhdra, ‘ self-consciousness or indi¬ 
viduality/ it is scarcely too much to maintain that, accord¬ 
ing to the Sankhya view, the whole world of sense is 
practically created by the individual Ego ^ who is, 
nevertheless, quite distinct from the soul, as this soul is 
supposed to possess in itself no real consciousness of sepa¬ 
rate individuality, though deluded by it. 

It should also be noted that, according to the Sankhya 
theory, Prakriti, though a subtle elementary essence, is 
yet to be regarded as consisting of three ingredients or 
constituent principles in equipoise, called Gunas. These 
are Sattva, RajaSy and Tamas, ‘ goodness or purity, passion 
or activity, and darkness or ignorance.' 

Thus Kapila (Aphorism 6i) affirms as follows : 

Prakriti is the state of equipoise {Sdmydvastha) of goodness, passion, 
and darkness. 


it was not created and is eternal. See Muir’s Texts IV. 119, Maha-bha- 
rata XII. 6132. 

^ The five organs of sense or perception {buddhlndriyaiii) are, ear, 
skin, eye, nose, tongue; those of action {karmendriyani) are, larynx, 
hand, foot, and the excretory and generative organs. 

^ This idea of personal individual creation is what chiefly distinguishes 
the Sankhya from the pantheism of the Vedanta, which denies all real 
personal individuality. It has also led to the Sankhya system being * 
compared to the theory of Berkeley 
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Evidently, then, these three constituents of the primal 
elementary germ are really themselves elementary sub¬ 
stances, and not qualities, although they are called Gunas 
and although such expressions as goodness, purity, &c. 
convey more the notion of a quality than of any actual 
substance. According to the San-khya-pravacana-bhashya: 

These Gunas are not like the ‘qualities’ of the Vai^eshika. They are 
substances possessing themselves qualities or properties, such as conjunc¬ 
tion, disjunction, lightness, motion, weight, &c. The word Guna, there¬ 
fore, is employed because these three substances form the triple cord by 
which the soul, like an animal (purusha-jyai^u), is bound b 

It is plain, indeed, that as one meaning of the word 
Guna is ‘ rope ’ or ' cord,’ the San-khya three Gunas may be 
supposed to act like a triple-stranded rope, binding and 
confining souls in different degrees ^ In point of fact, 
goodness, passion, and darkness are imagined to be the 
actual substances of which Prakrit! is constituted, just as 
trees are the constituents of a forest. Moreover, as they 
are the ingredients of Prakrit!, so they make up the whole 
world of sense evolved out of Prakriti. Except, however, 
in the case of the original producer, they are not con¬ 
joined in equal quantities. They form component parts of 
everything evolved, but in varying proportions, one or other 
being in excess. In other words, they affect everything in 
creation unequally ; and as they affect man, make him 
divine and noble, thoroughly human and selfish, or bestial 
and ignorant, according to the predominance of goodness. 


^ Aristotle (Metaph. I. 3) describes primordial substance as undergoing 
changes through different affections, something after the manner of the 
Sankhya Gunas. See note 3, p. 62. 

^ Manu states the doctrine of the three Gunas very similarly (XII. 24, 
25? ) • ^One should know that the three Gunas (bonds or fetters) of 

the soul are goodness, passion, and darkness, (bound) by one or more of 
these, it continues incessantly attached to forms of existence. Whenever 
any one of the three Gunas predominates wholly in a body, it makes the 
embodied spirit abound in that Guna.’ 
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.passion, or darkness respectively. The soul, on the other 
hand, though bound by the Gunas, is itself wholly and 
entirely free from such constituent ingredients {nir-guna). 
It stands twenty-fifth in the catalogue of Tattvas, and is 
to be wholly distinguished from the creations evolved by 
the three evolvers, Prahfiti^ Buddhi, and Ahan-hdra. It 
has, in short, nothing whatever in common with the world- 
evolver, Prakriti, except eternal existence. 

But although Prakriti is the sole originator of creation, 
yet, according to the pure Sankhya, it does not create for 
itself, but rather for each individual soul which comes into 
connection or juxtaposition with it, like a crystal vase 
with a flower. Souls, indeed, exist eternally separate from 
each other and from the world-evolver Prakriti; and with 
whatever form of body the}^ may be joined, they are held 
to be all intrinsically equal, and each retains its individu¬ 
ality, remaining one and unchanged through all transmigra¬ 
tions h But each separate soul is a witness of the act of 
creation without participating in the act. It is a looker 
on, uniting itself with unintelligent Prakriti^ as a lame 
man mounted on a blind man’s shoulders, for the sake 
of observing and contemplating the phenomena of crea¬ 
tion, which Prakriti herself is unable to observe. In the 
Sankhya-karika (19) we read : 

Tlie soul is witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, and passive. For its 
contemplation of PraJcriti the union of both takes jdace, as of the halt 
and blind; by that union a creation is formed. 

It appears, too, that all Prakriti's performances are 


^ This separate eternal existence of innumerable individual souls is the 
igreat feature distinguishing the Nyaya and Sankhya from the Vedanta, 
'which holds the oneness of all soul. And yet it would seem that each 
soul must be regarded as universally diffused both in Sankhya and Nyaya 
(see p. 86); for unless the soul is all-pervading it cannot be eternal. All 
Hindds hold that nothing can be eternal that is divisible into parts; and 
all things have parts except the infinite (soul) and the infinitesimal (atoms). 
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solely for the benefit of soul, who receives her favours 
ungratefully. Thus, in the Sankliyji-lvririhrt 59, 60, we 
have the following : 

As a female dancer, having exhibited herself to a spectator, desists 
from the dance, so does Prakriti desist, having manifested herself to soul. 
By various means Prakriti, endowed with qualities (tjn acting as a 
benefactress, accomplishes without profit to herself the purpose of soul, 
who is devoid of qualities {aguna) and makes no return of benefit. 

In fact, Prakriti is sometimes reproached with boldness 
in exposing herself to the gazQ of soul, who takes no interest 
y whatever in the sight. There is something to a European 
mind very unreal, cloudy, and unpractical in all this. 
Certainly no one can doubt that the Sankhya view of the 
soul is inferior to that of the Nyfiya, which ascribes to it, 
when joined to mind, activity, volition, thought, and feel¬ 
ing (see p. 86). Obviously, too, its view of all existing 
things is even more atheistical than that of the earliest 
Naiyri3dkas. For if the creation produced by the Evolver, 
Prakriti, has an existence of its own independent of all 
connection with the particular Purusha to which it is 
joined, there can be no need for an intelligent Creator 
of the world or even of any superintending power k 

Here are two or three of Kapila^s Aphorisms bearing 
upon the charge of atheism brought against him. An 
objection is made that some of his definitions are incon¬ 
sistent with the supposed existence of a supreme Lord 
(/imm). To this he replies in the ninety-second and 
following Aphorisms, thus : 

(They are not inconsistent) because the existenee of a supreme Lord is 
unproved {Isvarasiddlveh), Since he could not be either free (from 
desires and anxieties) or bound by troubles of any kind, there can be 
no proof of his existence. Either way he could not be effective of any 


^ I presume this is the reason why in a catalogue of MSS. just edited by 
Rajendralal Mitra the Sankhya is styled the Hylotheistic philosophy. 

H 
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creation. (That is, if he were free from anxieties he could have no wish 
to create; and if he were bound by desires of any kind, he would then be 
under bondage, and therefore deficient in power.) 

The commentary of Gauda-pada on Sankhya-karika 6i 
ought, however, to be here quoted : 

The Sankhya teachers say, 'How can beings composed of the three 
Gunas proceed from I^vara (God), who is devoid of Gunas 1 Or how can 
they proceed from soul, equally devoid of qualities? Therefore they 
must proceed from Prakrit! Thus from white threads white cloth is 
produced; from black threads, black clothand so from Prakriti, 
composed of the three Gunas, the three worlds composed of the three 
Gunas are produced. God (I^vara) is free from Gunas. The production 
of the three worlds composed of the Gunas from him would be an incon¬ 
sistency. 

Again, with reference to the Boul, we have the following 
in Kapila's ninety-sixth Aphorism : 

' There is a ruling influence of the soul (over Prakriti) caused by their 
proximity, just as the loadstone (draws iron to itself).' That is, the 
proximity of soul to Prakriti impels the latter to go through the steps of 
production. This sort ol attraction between the two leads to creation, 
but in no other sense is soul an agent or concerned in creation at all' 

Notwithstanding these atheistical tendencies, the San*- 
khya evades the charge of un orthodoxy by a confession of 
faith in the Veda. Hence in Aphorism 98 we have— 

The declaration of the meaning of the texts of the Veda is an autho¬ 
rity, since the author of them knew the established truth. 

And it should be noted that some adherents of the 
San-khya maintain the existence of a supreme Soul % called 


* It is stated in Kapila’s fifty-eighth Aphorism, quoted by Dr. Ballan- 
tyne, that the bondage of the soul caused by its union with Prakriti is 
after all merely nominal, and not real, because it resides in the mind, and 
not in the soul itself (vdnmdfrar/i na tu tattvam citta-sthiteh). See 
Mullens' Essay, p. 183. 

® Or, according to Professor E. B. Cowell, ‘ personified Sum of exist¬ 
ence.* Elphinstone's India, p. 126, note. 
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Hiranya-garblia, and of a general ideal phenomenal uni¬ 
verse with which that supreme Soul is connected and into 
which a]] the subcreations of inferior souls are by him 
gathered. Nor can it be affirmed that the San-khya proper 
commits itself to a positive denial of the existence of a 
supreme Being, so much as to an ignoring of what the 
founder of the school believed to be incapable of dialectic 
demonstration. As, however, the original World-evolver 
only evolves the world for the sake of the spectator, soul, 
this is practically an admission that there can be no 
realization of creation without the union of Prakriti with 
Purusha, the personal soul. In all probability Kapila's 
own idea was that every Purusha, though he did not him¬ 
self create, had his own creation and his own created 
universe comprehended in his owii person b It may 
easily be supposed that this union of Purusha and Pra¬ 
kriti began soon to be compared to that of male and female ; 
and it may be conjectured that the idea of the 2:)roduction 
of the universe by the male and female principles associat¬ 
ing together, which was symbolized by the Ardha-nari 
form of Siva, and which lies at the root of the whole later 
mythology of India, was derived mainly from the San-khya 
philosophy. 

It was not indeed to be expected that the uneducated 
masses could make anything of a metaphysical mysticism 
which could not be explained to them in intelligible lan¬ 
guage. How could they f(jrm any notion of a primordial 
eternal energy evolving out of itself twenty-three other 
elements or substances to form a visible world for the soul, 
described as apathetic, inactive, devoid of all qualities, 
and a mere indifferent spectator, though in close contact 


^ Something after the manner of Berkeley, who held that the ‘without* 
was all within, though he believed in the real existence of external objects 
produced by other minds and wills. 


H 2 
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with the individual Evolver and deluded by its self- 
consciousness ? But they could well understand the idea 
of a universe proceeding from Prakriti and Purusha as 
.from mother and father. Indeed the idea of a union 
between the female principle, regarded as an energy, 
and the male principle, is of great antiquity in Hindu 
systems of cosmogony. In the Rig-veda and Brahmanas 
there are various allusions, as we have already seen, to 
a supposed union of Earth and Heaven, who together 
produce men, gods, and all creatures^. 

Buddhism, moreover, which represented many of the 
more popular philosophical ideas of the Hindus perhaps 
as early as the sixth century b. o., has more in common 
with the Saii-khya philosophy than with any of the other 
systems. 

Even the cosmogony of Manu, although a compound of 
various theories, presents a process of evolution very 
similar, as we shall see hereafter, to that of the Sankhya. 

Again, the antiquity and prevalence of Sankliyan ideas 
is proved by the frequent allusions to them in the great 
Indian epic poem, called Maha-bharata ^; and the perma¬ 
nence of their popularity till at least the first century 
of olir era is indicated by the fact that the celebrated 
philosophical poem called Bhagavad-gita attempts to re¬ 
concile the Sankhya with Vedantist views^ 

Perhaps, however, the extensive prevalence of Sankhyan 


^ Sec Muir’s Texts, vol. v. pp. 22, 23. 

2 In the Sabha-parvan (Muir, vol. iv. p. 173) Krishna is described as 
undeveloped Prakriti, the eternal creator [esha prahritir a-vyaktd kartd 
6 aiva sandtanah). On the other hand, in the Vana-parvan (1622, &c., 
Muir, vol. iv. p. 195) the god S'iva is declared to be the cause of the 
causes of the world {loku-kdvct/na-kdTci'i/icLiTi^., and therefore superior and 
antecedent to Pradhana and Purusha. Again, in Santi-parvan 12725, 
12 737 ; 13041; the sons of Brahma are called Prakritayah. 

^ See Lecture VII on the Eclectic School and Bhagavad-gita. 
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ideas in India is best shown by the later cosmogony and 
mythology. In those repositories of the popular Hindu 
creed, the Puranas and Tantras, Prakrit! becomes a real 
Mother of the universe. It is true that in some of the 
Puranas there is occasional confusion and perversion of 
Sankhyan doctrines. Thus, for example, in the Vishnu- 
purana I. 2. 22, we have the following : 

‘ There was neither day nor night, neither sky nor earth; there was 
neither darkness nor light nor anything else. There was then the One, 
Brahma, the Male, possessing the character of Pradhana {prddJmnika) k' 
And further on : * The principles or elements, commencing with Mahat, 
presided over by Purusha and under the influence of Pradhana, generated 
an egg, which became the receptacle of Vislinu in the form of Brahma.* 

But generally in the later mythology, especially as 
represented by the Tantras, the S.liilvh\.i principle of 
Prakriti takes the form of female personifications, who 
are thought of as the wives or creative female energies 
of the principal male deities, to whom, on the other hand, 
the name Purusha, in the sense of the supreme Soul or the 
supreme Male, is sometimes applied This is especially 
the case with the Sakti or female energy of l^iva, wor¬ 
shipped by a vast number of persons as the true Jagad^ 
amhd, or ‘ Mother of the universe.’ 

These proofs of the ancient popularity of the Sankhya 
and its influence on the later mythology may help us to 
understand that, although in modern times there are com¬ 
paratively few students of the San-khya among the Pandits 
of India, there is still a common saying current every¬ 
where (which will be found in Maha-bharata, ^anti-parvan, 
11676), Ndsti Sdn I I ff, t SI»//y. / /// jndnam ndsti Yoga-samam 
balam, ' there is no knowledge equal to the Sankhya and 
no power equal to the Yoga/ 

^ Compare tlie Rig-veda hymn, translated at p. 22 of this book. 

® Vishnu or Krishna is called Purushottama, and the name Purusha is 
equally given to Brahma and Siva. 
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The Yoga. 

The Yoga, commonly regarded as a branch of the 
Sankhya, is scarcely worthy of the name of a system 
of philosophy, though it has undoubted charms for the 
naturally contemplative and ascetical Hindu, and lays 
claim to greater orthodoxy than the Sankhya proper by 
directly acknowledging the existence of Isvara or a 
supreme Being In fact, the aim of the Yoga is to 
teach the means by which the human soul may attain 
complete union with the supreme Soul. This fusion 
{laya) or union of individual with universal spirit may 
be effected even in the body. According to P.il.iiij.ili, the 
author of the system, the very word Yoga is interpreted 
to mean the act of ‘ fixing or concentrating the mind in 
abstract meditation,’ and this is said to be effected by pre¬ 
venting the modifications of Citta or the thinking prin¬ 
ciple [which modifications arise through the three Pra- 
manas, perception, inference, and verbal testimony, as well 
as through incorrect ascertainment, fancy, sleep, and recol¬ 
lection], by the constant habit (abhydsa) of keeping the 
mind in its unmodified state—a state clear as crystal 
when uncoloured by contact with other substances— 
and by the practice of Vairdgya —that is, complete sup¬ 
pression of the passions. This Vairdgytf is only to be 
obtained by Isvara-pranidhdna or the contemplation of 
the supreme Being, who is defined to be a particular 
Purusha or Spirit unaffected by works, afflictions, &c., and 


^ The Yoga was propounded by Patanjali (of whom nothing is known, 
except that he was probably not the same person as the author of the 
Maha-bhashya) in Aphorisms called the Yoga-sutra, a w'ork in four books 
or chapters, two of which, with some of the commentary of Bhoja-raja or 
Bhoja-deva, were translated by Dr. Ballantyne. Other commentators were 
Vacaspati-misra, Vijhana-bhikshu, and Nagoji-bhatta. 
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having the appellation Pranava or Om. The repetition 
of this monosyllable is supposed to be attended with mar¬ 
vellous results, and the muttering of it with reflection on 
its meaning^ is said to be conducive to a knowledge of 
the Supreme and to a prevention of all the obstacles to 
Yoga. The eight means of mental concentration are— 
I. Yama, ‘forbearance,^ ‘restraint.^ 2. Niyama, ‘religious 
observances.' 3. Asana, ‘ postures 4. Prdndydmay ‘ sup¬ 
pression of the breath' or ‘ breathing in a peculiar way.' 
5. ‘restraint of the senses.' 6. Dhdrdna, 

‘steadying of the mind.' 7. Dhydna, ‘contemplation.' 
8. Samddhi^ ‘ profound meditation,' or rather a state of 
religious trance, which, according to the Bhagavad-gita 
(VI. 13), is most efiectually attained by such practices as 
fixing the eyes intently and incessantly on the tip of the 
nose, &c. ^ The system of Yoga appears, in fact, to be 
a mere contrivance for getting rid of all thought, or at 
least for concentrating the mind with the utmost intensity 
upon nothing in particular. It is a strange compound 
of mental and bodily exercises, consisting in unnatural 
restraint, forced and painful postures, twistings and con¬ 
tortions of the limbs, suppressions of the breath, and utter 
absence of mind. But although the Yoga of Patanjali 
professes to effect union with the miiversal Spirit by means 
such as these, it should be observed that far more severe 
austerities and self-imposed physical mortifications are 


^ Om is supposed to he composed of the three letters A, U, M, which 
form a most sacred monosyllable {ehdkshara), significant of the supreme 
Being as developing himself in the Triad of gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. See Bhagavad-gIta VIII. 13, and especially Manu II. 83, 84. 

^ One of these postures is called jpa/ryan'ka-bandJiana or pa/ryanka- 
granthi, ‘ bed-binding' or ‘ bed-knot,’ and is performed by sitting on the 
hams with a cloth fastened round the knees and back. See line i of the 
Mric-chakatika. 

^ See the account of the Bbii^:ii*-i-l-Mn p. 142 of this volume. 
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popularly connected witli the Yoga system. All Hindu 
devotees and ascetics, especially those who, as forming 
a division of the ^aiva sect, identify the terrific god Siva 
with the supreme Being, are commonly called Yogins or 
Yogis, and indeed properly so called, in so far as the pro¬ 
fessed object of their austerities is union with the Deity b 
The variety and intensity of the forms of austerity prac¬ 
tised by such Yogis in India would appear to surpass all 
credibility were they not sufficiently attested by trust¬ 
worthy evidence. A few illustrations may not be out of 
place here, or at least may be instructive, especially as 
bearing upon an interesting field of inquiry, viz. first, how 
is it that faith in a false system can operate with sufficient 
force upon a Hindu to impel him to submit voluntarily to 
almost incredible restraints, mortifications of the flesh, and 
physical tortures 1 and secondly, how is it that an amount 
of physical endurance may be exhibited by an apparently 
weakly and emaciated Asiatic, which would be impossible 
in a European, the climate and diet in the one case tend¬ 
ing to debilitate, in the other to invigorate ? 

In the Sakuntala (Act VII. verse 175) there is a de¬ 
scription of an ascetic engaged in Yoga, whose condition 
of fixed trance and immovable impassiveness had lasted so 
long that ants had thrown up a mound as high as his 
waist without being disturbed, and birds had built their 
nests in the long clotted tresses of his tangled hair. This 
may be thought a mere flight of poetical fancy, but a 
Mohammedan traveller, whose narrative is quoted by 
Mr. Mill (British India, I. 355), once actually saw a man 
in India standing motionless with his face turned towards 
the sun. The same traveller, having occasion to revisit 


^ The name Fakir or Faqir, sometimes given to Hindu devotees, ought 
to be restricted to Muslims. It is an Arabic word, meaning ‘poor,’ 
‘ indigent.’ 
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the same spot sixteen years afterwards, found the very 
same man in the very same attitude. Such men have 
been known to fix their gaze on the sun s disk till sight 
has been extinguished. This is paralleled by a particular 
form of austerity described in Manu VI. 23, where men¬ 
tion is made of the PancaAapds, a Yogi who, during the 
three hottest months (April, May, and June), sits between 
four blazing fires placed towards the four quarters, with 
the burning sun above his head to form a fifth. In fact, 
a Yogi was actually seen not long ago (Milfs India, I. 353) 
seated between four such fires on a qundrnngular stage. 
He stood on one leg gazing at the sun while these fires 
were lighted at the four corners. Then placing himself 
upright on his head, with his feet elevated in the air, he 
remained for three hours in that position. He then seated 
himself cross-legged and continued bearing the raging 
heat of the sun above his head and the fires which sur¬ 
rounded him till the end of the day, occasionally adding 
combustibles with his own hands to increase the flames. 

Again, in the Asiatic Monthly Journal for March, 1829, 
an account is given of a Brahman who, with no other 
apparatus than a l(;w stool, a hollow bamboo, and a kind 
of crutch, poised himself apparently in the air, about four 
feet from the ground, for forty minutes. This actually 
took place before the governor of Madras. Nor does there 
appear to be any limit to the various forms of austerity 
practised by Hindii devotees. We read of some who 
acquire the jiower of remaining under water for a space of 
time quite incredible ; of others who bury themselves up 
to the neck in the ground, or even below it, leaving only 
a little hole through which to breathe ; of others who keep 
their fists clenched for years till the nails grow through 
the back of their hands ; of others who hold one or both 
arms aloft till they become immovably fixed in that posi¬ 
tion and withered to the bone; of others who roll their 
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bodies for thousands of miles to some place of i)ilgTirnag('; 
of others who sleep on beds of iron spikes. One man was 
seen at Benares (described in the Asiatic Eesearches, vol. v. 
p. 49) who was alleged to have used such a bed for thirty- 
five years. Others have been known to chain themselves 
for life to trees; others, again, to pass their lives, heavily 
chained, in iron cages. Lastly, the extent to which 
some Indian ascetics will carry fasting far exceeds any¬ 
thing ever heard of in Europe, as may be understood 
by a reference to the rules of the lunar penance given by 
Manu (VI. 20, XI. 216-220). This penance is a kind of 
fast which consists in diminishing the consumption of food 
every day by one mouthful for the waning half of the lunar 
month, beginning with fifteen mouthfuls at the full moon 
until the quantity is reduced to o at the new moon, and 
then increasing it in like manner during the fortnight of 
the mopn's increase. 

Of course all these mortifications are explicable by their 
connection with the fincied attainment of extraordinary 
sanctity and supernatural powers. 

As a conclusion to the subject of Yoga, I quote a 
remarkable passage from Professor Banerjea (Dialogues, 
pp. 69,70): 

The Yogi may not see or hear what i>asses around,—he may be insen¬ 
sible to external impressions, but he has intuition of things which his 
neighbours cannot see or hear. He becomes so buoyant, or rather so 
sublimated by his Yoga, that gravitation, or, as Bhaskaracarya calls it, 
the attractive power of the earth, has no influence on him. He can walk 
and ascend in the sky, as if he were suspended under a balloon. He can 
by this intuitive process inform himself of the mysteries of astronomy and 
anatomy, of all things in fact that may be found in any of the different 
worlds. He may call to recollection the events of a previous life. He 
may understand the language of the brute creation. He may obtain an 
insight into the past and future. He may discern the thoughts of others. 
He may himself vanish at pleasure, and, if he choose to do so, enter into 
his neighbour’s body and take possession of his living skin 
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By these and other doctrines of Hindu philosophy we 
are often reminded that the human mind repeats itself 
according to the sentiment expressed in Ecclesiastes i. 9, 

‘ The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be done ; and there 
is no new thing under the sun.’ Certainly almost all 
extravagant ideas now current seem to have their counter¬ 
part, if not their source, in the East. The practisers of 
self-imposed superstitious restraints and mortifications, not 
to speak of the votaries of animal magnetism, clairvoyance, 
and so-called spiritualism, will find most of their theories 
represented or rather far outdone by corresponding notions 
existing in this Yoga system invented by the Hindus con¬ 
siderably more than 2000 years ago, and more or less 
earnestly believed in and sedulously practised up to the 
present day. 



LECTURE VL 


The Purva-mlmdnsd and Veddnta. 

I^UR next subject is the Mimansa of Jaiminib which is 
sometimes connected with the Vedanta, this latter 
being called the Uttara-mlnmnsd or Bralima-mlmdnsd — 
as founded on the Upanishads or latter part of the Vedas 
—while Jaimini’s system is styled the Furva-nmndnsd 
or K'lriiiii nihiidiis,!, as concerned with the Mantras and 
Brahmanas only. It is more usual, however, to indicate 
the opposition of the two systems to each other by calling 
the one Mimansa and the other Vedanta, In fact, Jaimini’s 
I system, like the Yoga, cannot suitably be called a subdivi¬ 
sion of any other system, for it is in real truth not a 
system of philosophy, but rather of ritualmn. It does 
not concern itself, like the other systems, with investiga¬ 
tions into the nature of soul, mind, and matter, but with 
a correct interpretation of the ritual of the Veda and the 
solutions of doubts and discrepancies in regard to Vedic 
texts caused by the discordant explanations of opposite 
schools. Its only claim to the title of a philosophy 
consists in its mode of interpretation, the topics being 


I ^ Jaimini, as usual, enunciated his doctrines in aphorisms. His work 
! called the Mimansa-sutra or Jaimini-sutra is in twelve books. It has 
been partly edited and translated by Dr. Ballantyne. A commentary on 
it was written by S'abara-svamin, which is being published in the Biblio- 
, theca Indica, and this again was commented on by the celebrated Mimansa 
authority, Kumarila (also styled Kumarila-bhatta, Kumarila-svamin), 
whose work was again followed by numerous other commentaries and 
treatises. A compendious explanation of the system, called Jaiminiya- 
nyaya-mald-vistaray was written by Madhavacarya. Jaimini must have 
been a learned Brahman, but nothing is known as to the date of his life. 
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arranged according to particular categories (such as autlio- 
ritativeness, indirect precept, &c.), and treated according 
to a kind of logical method, commencing with the propo¬ 
sition to be discussed, the doubt arising about it, the 
Purva-pahsha or prim 4 facie and wrong view of the ques¬ 
tion, the Uttara-pahsha or refutation of the wrong view, 
and the conclusion. The main design of the whole system 
»appears to be to make a god of ritualism. Hence it con¬ 
sists chiefly of a critical commentary on the Brahmana or 
ritual portion of the Veda in its correction with the 
Mantras, the interpretation given being an exposition of 
the obvious literal sense and not of any supposed occult 
meaning underlying the text, as in the Upanishads and 
Vedanta. Jaimini was, in point of fact, the opponent of 
both rationalism and theism. Not that he denied a God, 
but the real tendency of his teaching was to allow no 
voice or authority to either reason or God. The Veda was 
to be everything. A supreme Being might exist, but was 
not necessary to the system. The Veda, said Jaimini, is 
itself authority and has no need of an Author! zer. His 
first Aphorism states the whole aim and object of his 
system, viz. a desire to know duty runt 
When amplified, it may be thus stated : 

Understand, 0 student, that, after studying the Yeda with a preceptor, 
a desire to know Dharma or duty is to be entertained by thee. 

The fifth Aphorism asserts the strange‘doctrine of an 
original and perpetual connection between a word and its 
sense. It is thus paraphrased: 

The connection of a word with its sense is contemporaneous with the 
origin of both. In consequence of this connection, the words of the Veda 
convey unerring instruction in the knowledge of duty. 

But it is to be understood that Dharma or duty consists 
in the performance of the ritual acts prescribed by the 
Veda because they are so prescribed, without reference to 
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the will or approval of any personal god, for Dharma is 
itself the bestower of reward. Some recent Mimansakas, 
however, maintain that Dharma ought to be performed as 
an offering to a supreme Being, and that it is to be so 
performed as a means of emancipation. Even a verse of 
the Bhagavad-gita is quoted in support of this view. 
Krishna, regarded by his worshippers as a manifestation 
of the supreme lord of the universe, says to Arjuna,— 

Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou sacrificest, 
whatever thou givest away, whatever austerity thou practisest, do that as 
an offering to me (IX. 27). (See Lecture VII on the Eclectic School and 
Bhagavad-gita, p. 143 of this volume.) 

Some singular speculations occur in Jaimini's system. 
As he maintains the inherent authority of the Yeda, with¬ 
out any dependence on an eternal Authorize! or Revealer, 
so he asserts its own absolute eternity, and declares that 
only eternally pre-existing objects are mentioned in it. 
This tlieory is supported by affirming that sound is eternal, 
or rather that an eternal sound underlies all temporary 
sound. From Aphorism 18 we gather the following: 

Sound must be eternal, because its utterance [exliibition] is intended to 
convey a meaning to others. If it were not eternal it would not continue 
till the hearer had learned its sense, and thus he would not learn the 
sense, because the cause had ceased to exist. 

If, on the other hand (says a commentator), it continues to exist for 
any period, however short, after ceasing to be perceived, it is impossible 
to assign any other instant at which there is any evidence of the discon¬ 
tinuance of its existence, whence its eternity is inferred 

This eternity of sound is further pretended to be estab¬ 
lished by the two following short passages, one from the 
Rig-veda (VIII. 64. 6) and one from Smpiti, with which 
I close this brief notice of the Mimansa : 


’ See Muir’s Texts, vol. iii. pp. 53, 57 ; Dr. Ballantyne’s Mimansa- 
fiiitra, p 23. 
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‘ Send forth praises, O Virflpa, with an eternal voice.’ 

‘ An eternal voice, without beginning or end, was uttered by the self- 
existent 


Let me conclude these remarks on the singular theory 
of the eternity of sound by observing that the Chinese are 
said to have a saying, ‘ The echoes of a word once uttered 
vibrate in space to all eternity,’ 


The Vedanta. 

Of orthodox systems there only remains the Vedanta of 
Vyasa or Badaiayana ^; but this is in some respects the 
most important of all the six, both from its closer con- 


* The whole text of the Eig-veda (VIII. 64. or 75 6) is, Tasmai nunam 
ahhidyave vdcd Virupa nityayd^ vrishne codasva sushtutim, ‘send forth 
praises to this licavcn-asjiiT iiig and prolific Agni, O Virupa, with an 
eternal voice/ Nitya, though taken hy the Mlmansakas in the sense cf 
‘ eternal/ probably means only ‘ unceasing/ Dr. Muir’s Texts, vol. iii. 
p. 51. Tlic text from Smriti has only as yet been found in Maha- 
bharata, S'anti-parvan 8 533, An-ddi-nidliand nityd vdg utn'f'ishtd 

svayam-hhuvd. 

^ The reputed author of this system, Badarayana, is very loosely iden¬ 
tified with the legendary person named Vyasa, who is supposed to have 
arranged the Vedas and written the Maha-bharata, Puranas, and a parti¬ 
cular Dharma-?>astra or law-book. No doubt the name Vyasa, ‘arranger,’ 
was applied as a kind of title to various great writers or compilers, and 
in this sense it seems to have been given to the founder of the Vedanta 
system. He propounded his views, as usual, in SQtras, but Badarayana’s 
Aphorisms are generally called Brahma-sutra, or sometimes S'anraka- 
sUtra, and the system itself is variously styled Brahma-mimansa and 
S'ariraka-mimansa (investigation into the supreme Soul or embodied 
Spirit) The text of the SQtras and the celebrated commentary by S'an- 
karacarya have been edited in the Bibliotheca Indica by Dr. Hoer, and a 
portion translated by Professor Banerjea. Dr. Ballantyne also edited and 
translated a portion of the SQtras and commentary and a popular com¬ 
pendium called the Vedanta-sara. A vast number of other commentaries 
and treatises on the Vedanta exist 
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formity to the pantheistic doctrines propounded in the 
Upanishads, on which treatises as forming the end of the 
Veda it professes to be founded, and from its greater adap¬ 
tation to the habits of thought common among thinking 
and educated Hindus, as much in present as in former 
periods. The pantheism pervading the Upanishads and 
leading directly to the Vedanta system has already been 
illustrated by a selection of examples. 

The following simple confession of a Vedaiitist’s faith 
can be added from the Cbilndnji Mi. Upanishad (III. 14): 

All this universe (to wav) indeed is Brahma ; from him does it pro¬ 
ceed ; into him it is dissolved , iu him it breathes h So lot every one 
adore him calmly. 

Here, then, we have presented to us a different view of 
the origin of the world. In the Nyaya it was supposed 
to proceed from a concurrence of innumenible eternal 
atoms; in the San-khya from one original eternal element 
called Prakriti; both operating independently, though 
associated with eternal souls and, according to one view, 
presided over by a supreme Soul. But in the Vedanta 
there is really no material world at all, as distinct from 
the universal Soul. Hence the doctrine of this school is 
called A-dvaita, ^non-dualism.^ The universe exists but 
merely as a form of the one eternal essence (to €i/). He is 
the all-pervading Spirit, the only really existing substance 
{vasttt). Even as early as the Rig-veda the outlines of 
this pantheistic creed, which became more definite in the 
(Upanishads and Vedanta, may be traced. The germ of 
the Vedanta is observable in the Purusha-sukta, as we 


^ This is expressed in the text by one compound, taj-jaldn, interpreted 
as equivalent to taj-ja, tal-la, tad-ana. The whole text is sa/rvam khalv 
idam hrdhma taj-jaldn iti idnta updsita. The philosophy of the Sufis, 
alleged to be developed out of the Kuran (see p. 36), appears to be a 
kind of pantheism very similar to that of the Vedanta. 
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have already shown by the example given at p. 24. The 
early Vedantic creed has the merit of being exceedingly 
simple. It is comprised in these three words, occurring in 
,the ^handogya Upanishad (see p. 41 ), Eham evadvitlyam, 
‘ one only Essence without a second or in the following 
line of nine short words, Brahma satyam jagan mithyd 
jtvo hrahmaiva ndparah, ‘Brahma is true, the world is 
false, the soul is only Brahma and no other.’ 

As the Nyaya has much in common with the practical 
philosophy of Aristotle, which gave to things and indi¬ 
viduals, rather than to ideas, a real existence, so the 
Vedimta offers many parallels to the idealism of Plato \ 
Badarayana’s very first Aphorism states the object of the 
whole system in one compound word, viz. Brahma-jijhdsd, 


^ Plato does not always state his theory of ideas very intelligibly, and 
probably modified them in his later works. He seems, however, to have 
insisted on the doctrine that mind preceded and gave rise to matter, or, 
in other words, that the whole material world proceeded from or was 
actually produced by the Creator according to the idea or pattern of 
a world existing eternally and for ever the same in his own mind. In 
the Timaeus (lo) he says: ‘To discover the Maker and Father of this 
universe (rov navros) is difficult, and, when he has been discovered, it is 
impossible to describe him to the multitude. According to which of two 
patterns { 7 rp 6 s n&rfpov rmv napadfiypuTav) did he frame the world ? Accord¬ 
ing to one subsisting for ever the same 1 Or according to one which was 
produced ? Since, then, this universe is beautiful and its Artificer good, 
he evidently looked in modelling it to an eternal (atdtop) pattern.' Simi¬ 
larly, Plato seems to have held that the human mind has existing within 
it certain abstract ideas or ideal forms which precede and are visibly 
manifested in the actual concrete forms around us. For example, the 
abstract ideas of goodness and beauty are found pre-existing in the mind, 
and, as it were, give rise to the various good and beautiful objects mani¬ 
fested before our eyes. In the same manner aU circular things must 
have been preceded by some ideal circular form existing as an eternal 
reality. For, according to Plato, these abstract ideas had a real, eternal, 
unchanging existence of their own, quite separate from and independent of 
the ever-varying concrete objects and appearances connected with them. 

I 
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‘ Brahma-inquisitiveness,’ i. e. the desire of knowing 
Brahman (neut.), or the only really existing being. 

Here we may quote a portion of Sankaracarya’s com¬ 
mentary (Roer’s edition, pp. 29 and 43) : 

The knower of Brahma attains the supreme good and supreme object 
of man [pafam pitrushdrtham-=.To dyadov, r 6 dpierrovy summum bonum). 

A really existing substance (vastu) cannot alternately be thus and not 
thus, cannot (optionally) be and not be. The knowledge of a substance 
just as it is in reality (i. e. true knowledge) is not dependent on a man's 
own personal notions (na purusJia-huddhy-apeksham) It depends on the 
substance itself. To say of one and the same post that it is cither a post 
or a man or something else is not true knowledge {tattva-jndnam). It is 
a false notion {mithyd-jiidiiam) That it is a post is alone the truth, 
because it is dependent on the substance itself {vastu-tmitratvdf). Thus 
the proving of an existing substance is dependent on the substance itself. 
Thus the knowledge of Brahma is dependent on the substance itself (not 
on the notion a man may form of Brahma), because it ielates to a really 
existing substance (}>huta-vastu-vishayatvdt). 

In the second Aphorism Brahma^ is defined to mean 
^ that from which the production of this universe results.^ 
Sankara adds a fuller definition, thus (Boer’s edition, 
P. 38) : 

’ S'ankara appears here to argue against a doctrine like that ascribed to 
Protagoras, ixavroav perpov uvOpoanosy Hhe individual man is the standard of 
all things.’ 

^ One of Plato’s causes of mistaken notion is that when two persons or 
things have been seen and their forms impressed on the mind, they are 
yet, owing to imperfect observation, mistaken the one for the other : ‘ It 
remains that I may form a false notion in this case, when knowing you 
and Theodorus and having the impression of both of you on that waxen 
tablet of the mind (iif iK€iv<^ rw Kijplvep) made by a seal ring as it were, 
seeing you both from a distance and not sufficiently distinguishing you, 
I fit the aspect of each to the impression of the other, changing them like 
those that put their shoes on the wrong feet * rare dq a-vp^alvci q €T€podo$ia 
KOI t 6 yl/^€vdq So^d(€iv/ Theaet. 122, Compare Banerjea’s translation of the 
Brahma-sutra, p. 2. 

® The name Brahman is in fact derived from the root hrih or vrih, * to 
grow and expand,’ and therefore means literally the one essence which 
grows or expands. Vrxkshay ^ a tree,’ is from the same root. 
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Brahma is that all-knowing, all-powerful Cause from wliich arises the 
production, continuance, and dissolution of the universe, which (universe) 
is modified by name and form, contains many agents and patients {kartri- 
hlioJctri-samyuhta)^ is the repository [dsraya) of actions and effects, and 
in the form of its arrangement cannot bo conceived even by the mind. 

The Aphorisms which follow, as far as the 28th, proceed 
to define and describe the character of God as the supreme 
Soul of the universe. I here give a summary^ of the most 
interesting of them, with portions of the commentary : 

That tlic supreme Being is omniscient follows from the fact that he is 
the source of the Veda (hdstra-youitvdt). As from that Being every soul 
is evolved, so to that same Being does every soul return. How can souls 
be merged into Prakriti?^ for then the intelligent would be absorbed in 
the unintelligent. He, the su])reme Being, consists of joy. This is clear 
from the Veda, Avhich describes him as the cause of joy; for as those who 
enrich others must he themselves rich, so there must be abundant joy 
with him who causes otheis to rejoice. Again, he, the one God, is the 
light {jyotii<) He is within tlie sun and within the eye. He is the 
ethereal element {dJtdsa) He is the life and the breath of life {j[)rdna). 
He IS the life with wliich Indra identified himself when he said to Pra- 
tardana, ‘ 1 am the life, consisting of perfect knowledge. Worshiii me as 
the life immortal^.' 

From other portions of the Aphorisms it appears that 
the TO 'iv, or one universal essence called Bralima, is to the 
external world what yarn is to cloth, what milk to curds. 


^ See Dr. Ballantylie’s translation, and that of Professor Banerjea. 

The Prakriti or Pradhana of the Sankhya system. 

^ Professor Banerjea considers that the word ^ ether ’ is not a good ren¬ 
dering for dkd^a, which pervades everything. There is akasa in our cups 
and within our bodies, which are surely not ethereal. One of the 
synonyms of aka. 4 a is ^unya, and this may he compared in some respects 
to the ‘ inane ’ or space of Lucretius (I. 330) : 

I^ec tamen undique corpored stipata tenentur 
OiKinia naturd ; na/mque est in rebus inane. 

‘ And yet all things are not on all sides held and jammed together in close 
and solid parts; there is a space (or void) in things.’ 

* This is from the Kaushltaki-brahmana Upani&had, chapter 3. See 
Professor E. B. Cowell’s translation. 

I 2 
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what earth to a jar, and gold to a bracelet. He is both 
creator and creation \ actor and act. He is also Existence, 
Knowledge, and Joy {Sad-Sid-dnanda), but is at the same 
time without parts, unbound by qualities {mr-guna, see 
p.95), without action, without emotion, having no conscious¬ 
ness such as is denoted by " I' and ‘ Thou apprehending 
no person or thing, nor apprehended by any, having neither 
beginning nor end, immutable, the only real entity. 

This is surely almost tantamount to asserting that pure 
Being is identical with pure Nothing, so that the two 
extremes of Buddhistic Nihilism and Vedantic Pantheism, 
far as they profess to be apart, appear in the end to meet. 

I add two or three extracts from Sankar^arya’s com¬ 
ment on Sutra II. i. 34^: 

It may be objected that God is proved not to be the cause of the 
universe. Why? From the visible instances of injustice (vatshamya) 
and cruelty (nairghrinya). Some he makes very happy, as the gods, &c.; 
some very miserable, as the brutes, &c.; and some in a middling condi¬ 
tion, as men, &c. Being the author of such an unjust creation, he is 
proved to be subject to passions like other persons—that is to say, to 
partiality and prejudice—and therefore his nature is found wanting in 


' A true Vedantic spirit is observable in the Orphic hymns when they 
identify Zeus with the universe; thus, ‘ Zeus is the ether; Zeus is the 
earth ; Zeus is the heaven; Zeus is all things.’ Orphic. Fragm. IV. 363, 
VI. 366. Compare also Virgil, Aeneid VI. 724, See.: 

^ Principio caelum ac terras, camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum Lunae, Titaniaque astra, 

SpirituB intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet.* 

® As shown by Professor Banerjea, S'an kara compares the second per¬ 
son Thau with darkness, because there cannot be a real Thou. So San¬ 
kara aflarms that ^ Thou ’ and ‘ I ’ are as opposed as darkness and light. 
Plato speaks similarly of darkness and light in connection with nonentity 
and real entity. Sophist. 254. 

^ Quoted by Professor Banerjea and Mr. Mullens, and translated by 
them. Dialogues, p. 120, <fec. Essay on Hindu Philosophy, p. 190. The 
Aphorism is, Vaishamya-nairghrinye na sdpekshatvdt tathdhi darsayati. 
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spotlessness. And by dispensing pain and ruin, he is chargeable with 
malicious cruelty, deemed culpable even among the wicked. Hence, 
because of the instances of injustice and cruelty, God cannot be the cause 
of the universe. To this we reply: Injustice and cruelty cannot be 
charged upon God. Why? Because he did not act independently 
{Bdp^skatvdt). God being dependent (sdpeJcshah) creates this world of 
inequalities. If you ask on what he is dependent, we reply, on merit and 
demerit {dhxirmadharmau). That there should be an unequal creation, 
dependent on the merit and demerit of the souls created, is no fault of 
God. As the rain is the common cause of the production of rice and 
wheat, but the causes of their specific distinctions as rice and wheat are 
the varying powers of their respective seeds ; so is God the common cause 
in the creation of gods, men, and others; but of the distinctions between 
gods, men, and others, the causes are the varying works inherent in their 
respective souls. 

In commenting on the next Aphorism (35), he answers 
the objection, ‘How could there be previous works at the 
original creation?' The objection and reply are thus 
stated ^: 

The supreme Being existed at the beginning, one without a second 
(sec p. 113). Hence, before the creation there could be no works in 
dependence on which inequalities might be created. God may be depen¬ 
dent on works after distinctions are made. But before the creation there 
could be no works caused by varying instruments, and therefore we ought 
to find a uniform creation {tulyd srishtiK), We reply: This does not 
vitiate our doctrine, because the world is without beginning {andditvdt 
sarnsdrasya). The world being without beginning, nothing can prevent 
works and unequal creations from continuing in the states of cause and 
effect, like the seed and its plant (vijdn-kwra-vat). 

Other objections to the Ved^ta theory are thus treated 
by Sankara: 

How can this universe, which is manifold, void of life, impure, and 
irrational, proceed from him who is one, living, pure, and rational ? We 
reply: The lifeless world can proceed from Brahma, just as lifeless hair 
can spring from a living man. But in the universe we find him who 
enjoys and him who is enjoyed; how can he be both ? We reply : Such 
are the changes of the sea. Foam, waves, billows, bubbles are not 
different from the sea. There is no difference between the universe and 


* The original Sutra is, Na karmouvibhobgad iti 6 en ndnaditvdt 
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Brahma. The effect is not different from its cause. He is the soul; the 
soul is he. The same earth produces diamonds, rock-crystal, and vermi¬ 
lion. The same sun produces many kinds of plants. The same nourish¬ 
ment is converted into hair, nails, &c. As milk is changed into curds, and 
water into ice, so is Brahma variously transformed without external aids. 
So the spider spins its web from its own substance. So spirits assume 
various shapes. 

Such a creed as this does not necessarily imply what 
the later Vedantists teach—that the world is all Maya, 
‘a mere illusion.’ This illusion theory, now so popular 
among Indian philosophers, receives little countenance in 
the Upanishads, being rather imported from Buddhism. 
A true Vedantist, though he affirms that Brahma alone is 
real, allows a vydvahdrika, ‘ practical existence' to souls, 
the world, and I^vara, as distinguished from pdramdrthika^ 

^ real/ and prdtihhdsikay ‘ apparent or illusory existence.' 
How, indeed, can it be denied that external things exist, 
when we see them before our eyes and feel them at 
every instant 1 But how, on the other hand, can it be 
maintained that an impure world is the manifestation 
of a pure spiritual essence ? To avoid this difficulty, the 
supreme Spirit is represented as ignoring himself by a 
sort of self-imposed ignorance, in order to draw out from 
himself for his own amusement the separate individuated 
souls and various rip] »enr*m( cs, which, although really 
parts of his own essence, constitute tlie apparent phe¬ 
nomena of the universe. Hence the external world, the 
living souls of individual men, and even Isvara, the per¬ 
sonal God, are aU described as created by a power which 
the Vedantist is obliged, for want of a better solution 
of his difficulty, to call A-vidya\ generally translated 
" Ignorance,' but perhaps better rendered by ‘ False know¬ 
ledge ' or ‘ False notion.’ 

Of this power there are two distinct forms of operation, 

^ Something like the Ayw/a of Plato. See Banerjea's translation of 
the Sutras, p. 3. 
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viz. I. that of envelopment {dvarana), which, enveloping 
the soul, causes it to imagine that it is liable to mundane 
vicissitudes—that it is an agent or a patient; that it 
rejoices or grieves, &c.—as if a person under a delusion 
were to mistake a rope for a snake : 2. tj^at of pro¬ 
jection (vikshepa), which, affecting the soul in its state 
of pure intelligence, raises upon it the appearance of a 
world, producing first the five subtile elements and draw¬ 
ing out from them seventeen subtile bodies (also called 
Jf)r(ja-snrir(f, comprising the five organs of sense, the five 
organs of action, the five vital airs, with huddhi and 
mrwas), and the five gross elements in the same order as 
in the Sankhya (see p. 93). Hence the soul mistakes itself 
for a mere mortal, as it mistook the rope for a snake h 

By reason of A-vidya, then, the Jivatman, or "personal 
soul ol* every individual," mistakes the world, as well as its 
own body and mind, for realities, just as a rope in a dark 
night might be mistakeji for a snake. The moment the 
personal soul is set free from this self-imposed Ignorance 
by a proper understanding of the truth, through the 
Vedanta philosophy, all the illusion vanishes and the 
identity of the Jivatman and of the whole phenomenal 
universe with the Paramatman, or " one only really existing 
spirit," is re-established \ 

Let me here introduce a version of part of a short 
Vedantic tract in verse, called Atma-hodha, "knowledge 
of soul," attributed to the great Sankara6arya. It is 
highly esteemed as an exposition of Vedantic doctrines, 
and has therefore been inserted by Dr. Haberlin in his 
anthology of shorter poems The following metrical lines 

^ See Ballantyne's Lecture on the Vedanta-sara, p. 25 Eeference may 
also be made to the Vedanta-parihhasha, a text book of the most modern 
Vedantic school. 

® See the passage from the Mundaka Upanishad, quoted p. 42. 

^ There is also a Tamil version and commentary translated by the 
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may serve as a specimen of some of the ideas contained in 
this well-known epitome of Hindu pantheistic philosophy: 

Knowledge alone effects emancipation. 

As fire is indispensable to cooking, 

So knowledge is essential to deliverance (2). 

Elnowledge alone disperses ignorance, 

As sunlight scatters darkness—not so acts; 

For ignorance originates in works (3). 

The world and all the course of mundane things 
Are like the vain creation of a dream 
In which Ambition, Hatred, Pride, and Passion 
Appear like phantoms mixing in confusion. 

While the dream lasts the universe seems real, 

But when 'tis past the world exists no longer (6). 

Like the deceptive silver of a shelP, 

So at first sight the world deludes the man 
Who takes mere semblance for reality (7). 

As golden bracelets are in substance one 
With gold, so are all visible appearances 
And each distinct existence one with Brahma (8). 

By action of the fivefold elements ® 

Through acts performed in former states of being. 

Are formed corporeal bodies, which become 
The dwelling-place of pleasure and of pain (ii). 

The soul inwrapped in five investing sheaths * 

Seems formed of these, and all its purity 
Darkened, like crystal laid on coloured cloth (14), 

As winnowed rice is purified from husk, 

So is the soul disburdened of its sheaths 
By force of meditation®, as by threshing (15). 

Rev. I. F. Kearns, Madras, 1867. I have consulted the Tamil commen¬ 
tary as given by Mr. Kearns. 

^ Cf. Shakspeare's ' We are such stuff As dreams are made on, and 
our little life Is rounded with a sleep.* Tempest, Act iv. Scene i, 

* That is, the mother-of-pearl oyster (iukti). 

® This is called Pancl-hfita or Fan 6 %-harana, the production of the 
body, and indeed of the whole world, by the action of the five elements 
(see p. 93), being a dogma of the Vedanta. 

* See the remarks, p. 123. 

® TvJcti seems here to be equivalent to yoga. It may also mean ‘ argu¬ 
ment,* * reasoning.* 
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The soul is like a king whose ministers 
Are body, senses, mind, and understanding 
The soul is wholly separate from these. 

Yet witnesses and overlooks their actions (i 8). 

The foolish think the Spirit acts, whereas 
The sfnses are the actors, so the moon ^ 

Is thought to move when clouds are passing o’er it (19). 

When intellect and mind are present, then 

Affections, inclinations, pleasures, pains 

Are active ; in profound and dreamless sleep 

When intellect is non-existent, these 

Exist not; therefore they belong to mind(22). 

As brightness is inherent in the sun. 

Coolness in water, warmness in the fire, 

E’en so existence, knowledge, perfect bliss 
And perfect purity inhere in soul (23). 

The understanding cannot recognize 

The soul, nor does the soul need other knowledge 

To know itself®, e’en as a shining light 

Requires no light to make itself perceived (27, 28). 

The soul declares its own condition thus— 

* I am distinct from body, I am free 
From birth, old age, infirmity, and death. 

I have no senses; I have no connection 
With sound or sight or objects of sensation. 

I am distinct from mind, and so exempt 


^ The soul is supposed by Vedantists to have three conditions besides 
the conditions of pure intelligence, viz. waking, dreaming, and profoimd 
or dreamless sleep {su-shupti). While awake, the soul, associated with 
the body, is active and has to do with a real creation. While dreaming, 
it has to do with an unreal or illusory world. When profoundly and 
dreamlessly asleep, it is supposed to have retired by the channel of some 
of the pericardial arteries into the perfect repose of union with the 
supreme Soul. See Vedanta-sutra III. 2, i-io. 

* Hence the Vedantist’s name for the one universal Spirit, Sad-Sid- 
dnanda, 

® The celebrated Hindu maxim Ztmemam dtmandpeiSya, ‘know (see) 
thyself by thyself,' or ‘ know the soul by the soul,’ has, therefore, a deeper 
philosophical meaning than the still more celebrated Greek precept yp& 0 i, 
awavrdv, attributed to Thales. 
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From passion, pride, aversion, fear, and pain. 

I have no qualities I am without 
Activity, and destitute of option 
Changeless, eternal, formless, without taint. 

For ever free, for ever without stain. 

I, like the boundless ether, permeate 
The universe within, without, abiding 
Always, for ever similar in all, 

Perfect, immovable, without affection, 

Existence, knowledge, undivided bliss. 

Without a second, One, supreme am 1’ (31—35). 

The perfect consciousness that ‘T am Brahma’ 
Removes the false appearances pi ejected 
By Ignorance‘‘‘j just as elixir, sickness (36) 

The universal Soul knows no distinction 
Of knower, knowledge, object to be known. 

Rather is it enlightened through itself 

And its own essence, which is simple knowledge (40) 

When contemplation rubs the Arani ^ 

Of soul, the flame of knowledge blazing up 
Quickly consumes the fuel ignorance (41). 

The saint® who has attained to full perfection 
Of contemplation, sees the universe 
Existing in himself, and with the eye 
Of knowledge sees the All as the One Soul (46). 
When bodily disguises ^ are dissolved. 

The perfect saint becomes completely blended 
With the 01(6 Soul, as water blends with water, 

As air unites with air, as fire with fire (52). 

That gain than which there is no greater gain, 

That joy than which theie is no greater joy. 

That lore than which there is no greater lore. 

Is the one Brahma—this is ccitain truth (53). 


1 The epithet nir-guna, ‘ quality-less,’ so commonly applied to the 
supreme Being in India, will be better understood by a reference to p. 95. 

® Nir-vikalpa may perhaps be translated, ‘ destitute of all reflection,’ 
or perhaps, ‘ free from all will.’ 

® Avidya-vikslieiyCin, ‘the projections of ignorance.’ See p. 119 
^ See note, p- 18. ® Yogin, see p. 102. 

® Upddhi, a term for the illusive disguises assumed by Brahma. 
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That which is through, above, below, complete, 

Existence, wisdom, bliss without a second 
Endless, eternal, one—know that as Brahma (55) 

That which is neither coarse nor yet minute. 

That which is neither short nor long, unborn, 

Imperishable, without form, unbound 
By qualities, without distinctive marks, 

Without a name—know that indeed as Brahma (59). 

Nothing exists but Brahma, when aught else 
Appears to be, ’tis, like the mirage, false ^ (62). 

With regard to the five sheaths {pahca-ho&a) alluded to 
in tlie fourteenth verse of the Atnia-bodha, it must be noted 
that in the Vedanta the individuated soul, when separated 
ofl‘ from the supreme Soul, is regarded as enclosed in a suc¬ 
cession of cases (JeoSa) which envelope it and, as it were, fold 
one over the other, ‘like the coats of an onion The first 
or innermost sheath is called the Vt]inlnn-um or 
^sheath composed of mere intellection,^ associated with 
the organs of perception. This gives the j^ersonal soul its 
first conception of individuality. The second case is called 
the Mniiit-nnnjii or ‘sheath composed of mind,' associated 
with the organs of action. This gives the individual soul 
its powers of thought and judgment. The third envelope 
is called t\\Q rnlmf-mni/tt or ‘breathing sheath,' i.e. the 
sheath composed of breath and the other vital airs associated 
wdth the organs of action. The fourth case is called the 
Annn-mnijii or ‘covering supported by food,' i.e. the cor¬ 
poreal form or gross body; the three preceding sheaths, 
when combined together, constituting the subtile body. 
A fifth case, called Ananda-maya or ‘that composed of 
supreme bliss,' is also named, although not admitted by all. 
It must be regarded as the innermost of all, and ought 
therefore, when five are enumerated, to be placed before 

^ Sac- 6 id-dnandam. ^ A-dvayam, 

^ Mithyd yathd maru-marlcikd, 

^ AlS remarked by Dr. Ballantync, Lecture on the Vedanta~sara, p. 29. 
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the Vijnana-maya. Moreover, a collective totality of sub¬ 
tile bodies is supposed to exist, and the soul, which is 
imagined to pass through these subtile bodies like a thread, 
is called the Sutrdtman, ‘ thread-soul ’ (occasionally styled 
the Prdndtman), and sometimes identified with Hiranya- 
garbha. 

Of course the Vedanta theory, if pushed to its ultimate 
consequences, must lead to the neglect of all duties, reli¬ 
gious and moral, of all activity, physical or intellectual, and 
iof all self-culture. If everything (to nrav ) be Ood, then 
you and he and I must be one. Why should any efforts be 
made for the advancement of self or for the good of others 1 
Everything we have must be common property. Accord¬ 
ing to the Brihad-aranyaka Upanishad (IV. 5): 

Where there is anything like duality there one sees another, one smells 
another, one tastes another, one speaks to another, one hears another, one 
minds another, one regards another, one knows another; but where the 
whole of this nav) is one spirit, then whom and by what can one see 1 
whom and by what can one smell ? whom and by what can one taste ? to 
whom and by what can one speak 1 whom and by what can one hear ? 
whom and by what can one mind 1 whom and by what can one regard ? 
whom and by what can one know ? 

i Tills Indian pantheism is paralleled by some phases of 
modern German thought, as described by Dean Mansel 
in the following extract from one of his Essays lately 
published: 

With German philosophers the root of all mischief is the number two 
—Self and Not-self, Ego and Non-ego. The pantheist tells me that I have 
not a real distinct existence and unity of my own, but that I am merely 
a phenomenal manifestation, or an aggregate of many manifestations of 
the one infinite Being. If [then] we shrink from Nihilism, there remains 
the alternative of Pantheism. The instincts of our nature plead against 
annihilation and maintain, in spite of philosophy, that there must really 
exist something somewhere. Granting that something exists, why is that 
something to be called Ego ? What qualities can it possess which shall 
make it I rather than Thou, or any one being rather than any other being ? 
I am directly conscious of the existence of a self. But this consciousness 
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is a delusion. This self is but the phenomenal shadow of a further self, 
of which I am not conscious. Why may not this also be a shadow of 
something further still Why may there not be a yet more remote 
reality, which is itself neither self nor not-self, but the root and founda¬ 
tion, and at the same time the indifference of both ? This ultimate exist¬ 
ence, the one and sole reality, is then set up as the deity of philosophy, 
and the result is pure pantheism. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to contrast 
with Indian ideas Aristotle’s grand conception of the 
nature of God as propounded in the eleventh book of 
his Metaphysics \ In chapter vii of that book Aristotle 
says (not, however, quite in the order here given) : 

The principle of life is in God, for energy of mind constitutes life, 
and God is this energy. He, the first mover, imparts motion and pursues 
the work of creation as something that is loved (klv€i di wr ipa>^(vov). His 
course of life { 8 iay<oy^) must be similar to what is most excellent in our 
own short career. But he exists for ever in this excellence, whereas this 
is impossible for us. His pleasure consists in the exercise of his essential 
energy, and on this account vigilance, wakefulness, and perception are 
most agreeable to him. Again, the more we examine God’s nature the 
more wonderful does it appear to us. He is an eternal (dtbiov) and most 
excellent (apia-rov) Being. He is indivisible (dStatpcrds), devoid of parts 
(dpep^s), and having no magnitude {piy^Oos), for God imparts motion 
through infinite time, and nothing finite, as magnitude is, can have an 
infinite capacity. He is a being devoid of passions and unalterable 

(drra^e's #cai dvaK\oltDTov) 


^ This work has been well translated by the Rev. J. H. McMahon. 

^ Hence, according to the translator, Aristotle’s idea of God is that he 
is a Being whose essence is love, manifested in eternal energy, the final 
cause of this energy being the happiness of his creatures, in which he 
himself participates for ever. Aristotle, again, warns his disciples against 
regarding God’s nature through the medium of their own subjectivity. 
There is a celebrated passage in book XI, chap, viii, in which he says 
that traditions have been handed down representing the heavens as gods, 
and the divine essence (rh Belov) as embracing the whole of nature; and 
these traditions, he affirms, are kept up to win over the multitude and 
secure obedience to the laws and for the sake of general expediency. On 
that account gods are described as existing in the form of man (dvBpa^ 
TTOftSctf), or even as taking the shape of animals. 
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Before quitting the subject of the Vedanta philosophy 
it should be stated that in many points the Vedanta 
agrees with the Sankhja. The order of creation in both 
is nearly the same, though the ‘ Originant ’ in one case is 
Prakriti, in the other A-vidya, ‘ ignorance ’ (or ‘ false 
knowledge’). But even here an attempt is made by some 
to establish a community of ideas by identifying both 
Prakriti axvA A-rldya with MdyCi or ‘illusion.’ In both 
systems the gross elements proceed from subtile principles, 
imperceptible to sense, in the same order (see the San- 
khyan account of the elements, p. 93). In both there is 
a subtile as well as a gross body h The nature of the 
soul in being incapable of cognition without the help of 
the mind or internal organ {antah-karana) is described in 
nearly similar language by both. Again, this internal 
organ {antah-karana) is held by both t(^ stand between 
the organs of perception and those of action, as an eleventh 
organ partaking of the nature of each (see p. 94). But 
while the Srmkh \ a divides the internal organ into Buddhi, 
‘ intellectual perception,’ Ahan-kdra, ‘ self-consciousness,’ 
and Manas, ‘ the reasoning mind,’ the first being the great 
source of the others (see p. 93), the Vedanta propounds a 
fourth division, viz. CUtta or ‘ the faculty of thought.’ On 
the other hand, the Vedanta adds two Pramanas or ‘ instru¬ 
ments of true knowledge’ {An-vfalahdhl, ‘non-perception’ 
or ‘negative proof,’ and Arthdpatti, ‘inference from cir¬ 
cumstances’) to the four admitted by the Nyaya (see p. 72), 
while the Sankhya rejects the Nyaya Upamdna, and re¬ 
tains as its only three Pramanas, Prafyal.dia, Anumdna, 
and Sabda. 


^ The gross body is sometimes called the nine-gated city of Brahma 
{Brahma-pura)^ from its being the abode of the soul and from its having 
nine openings. 
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Irregular Systems and Eclectic School. 


B efore passing to the Eclectic School I must notice 
briefly two heretical and irregular systems of philo¬ 
sophy, which probably grew out of Buddhism, or at least 
have much in common with it as well as with the six 
orthodox systems just described. 

These two systems are, i. that of the Jainas or Jains, 
2. that of the Carvakas or Materialists. They ai’e described 
in the celebrated Madhavacarya’s work, called Sarva-dar- 
^ana-sangraha, which is a concise description of various 
Hindu systems and sects, religious and j^hilosophical, ortho¬ 
dox and heterodox, even including the science of apply¬ 
ing quicksilver {rasek'ara, regarded as a form of ^iva) or 
its preparations to vaiious chemical and alchemical opera¬ 
tions, and embracing also Paniai’s theory of grammar h 


’ Madliava lived in tlie fouiteenth century. Ho was elder brother of 
Sayana, and associated with him in the commentary on the Rig-veda. (By 
Mr Burnell, however, m his preface to the Vank-biahmana, he is identified 
with Sayana.) He was also prime minister in the court of Bukka I at 
Vijaya-nagara. He wrote many works (e. g. an introduction to the Mimansa 
philosophy, called Nyaya-niala-vistara, a commentary on Parasara’s law¬ 
book, the Kala-nirnaya, See.) besides the Sarva-darsana-sangraha, which 
treats of fifteen systems as follow : i. Carvala-darkana, 2, Jiauddha-d°; 
3. Arliata-d y 4. RamS/nuja-d!^; 5. Pur'n<b-prajna-d°; 6. NaJculi 4 ct-pdiu- 
pata-d°; ’j.Saiva-cT; 8. Pratyahhijiia-d^; Rasehara-d°; 10 Avlukya- 
d°; 11. Akshapada-d"; 12. Jaimim-(P; 13 Panmi-d°, 14. Smkhya-d°; 
15. Pataiijalord^. The Vedanta is not included in the list. Bainanuja, 
the founder of the fourth, was a Vaishnava Keformer, who, according to 
H. H. Wilson, lived about the middle of the twelfth century. The fifth 
is the doctrine of Ananda-tirtha, snmamed Madhvacarya, and also called 
Madhya-mandira, his epithet Purna-prajiia merely meaning ‘ one whose 
knowledge is complete.’ The sixth is the system of a branch of the Mahe- 
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Jainism. 

Madhava’s account of the Jainas or Jains, whom he calls 
! Arhatas (from arhat, ‘ venerable,’ appHed to a Jina or chief 
saint), comes third in his list of sects, and naturally follows 
his exposition of the Bauddha doctrines. Jainism is, in 
fact, the only representative of Buddhistic ideas now left in 
India, and has so much in common with them that, having 
already gained some insight into Buddhism, we need only 
notice a few of the distinctive features of a system which 
is certainly its near relation, if not its actual descendant'. 

The Jainas, who are still found in great numbers in 
various parts of India ^ are divided into two principal 
sects or parties,—i. the ^vetambaras, ‘clothed in white 
garments;’ 2. the Dig-ambaras, ‘sky-clad’ or ‘naked®;’ 

livaras, as shown by Professor E. B. Cowell (Colebrooke’s Essays, I. pp. 431, 
434). He conjectures that Siva himself, called Nakullsa, may have been 
the supposed founder of this sect, and points out that the Pasupatas are 
worshippers of S'iva as Pasu-pati, ' master of all inferior creatures ’ 
(explained by some to mean ‘ lord of pam or the soul entangled in the 
bonds of matter'). Tlie eighth is like the sixth and that of the Mahe- 
svaras, a form of Saiva doctrine, but more pantheistic, the S'aivas main¬ 
taining that God is, in creating, Karmddi-sdpeksha^ ‘ dependent on the acts 
&c. of individual souls,’ while this eighth asserts that God’s will is the 
only cause of creation ; for it is said, ‘ He being independent (nir-apeksJmh) 
and regarding no face but his own, threw all existences as a reflection on 
the mirror of himself.’ Hence pratyahhijnd is defined as pratimahhimu- 
khyena jndnaTrtf ‘recognition as of a visible object or image.’ The tenth 
is the Vaiseshika. See note, p. 76. 

^ I have consulted Professor E. B, Cowell’s appendix to Colebrooke on 
the Jainas, H. H. Wilson’s essay, an article in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia and 
in the ‘Indian Antiquary’ for September 1873, and a dissertation on the 
Jainas in Tamil by a learned Jain, named Sastram Aiyar, in the Kev. H. 
Bower’s introduction to the ( 5 intamani, Madras, 1868. Professor Kern 
regards the Jains as having originally formed one sect with the Buddhists. 

* They are most numerous in Gujerat and the west coast, but are found 
everywhere, especially in South Behar (Magadha), where they originated. 

® Also called Muktambaras, Vi-vasanas. A nickname for an ascetic of 
both sects is Luncita-kes^a, ‘ one who tears out his hair ’ 
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the latter, however, wear coloured garments, except while 
eating, and are required to carry peacock's tails in their 
hands. These sects, though their doctrines rest on the 
same sacred books, which they call Agama or Veda h differ 
in some unimportant matters, such as the clothing or non¬ 
clothing of their images, the number of their Irlavens, &c. 
They both agree with the Buddhists in rejecting the Veda 
of the Brahmans. The principal point in the Jaina creed 
is the reverence paid to holy men, who, by long discipline, 
have raised themselves to divine perfection. The Jina 
or ‘ conquering saint,' who, having conquered all worldly 
desires, declares the true knowledge of the Tattvas, is with 
Jainas what the Buddha or ‘ perfectly enlightened saint' 
is with Buddhists. He is also called Jinesvara, ' chief of 
Jinas;’ Arhat, ‘the venerable;’ Tirtha-kara or Tirthan- 
kara, ‘the saint vho has made the passage of the world 
S.II \ a- jiiji, ‘omniscientBhagavat, " holy one.’ Time with 
Jfiinas proceeds in two eternally recurring cycles or periods 
of immense duration, defying all human calculation : i. the 
Utsarpini or 'ascending cycle;’ 2. the AvasarpinI or 
‘ descending cycle.' Each of these has six stages. Those 
of the Utsarpini period are bad-bad, bad, bad-good, good- 
bad, good, good-good time. In the Avasarpini period the 
series begins with good-good and goes regularly back¬ 
wards. In the first cycle the age and stature of men 
increases ; in the other, decreases. We are now in the 
fifth stage of the Avasarpini, i. e. in ‘ bad ’ time. When 
the two cycles have run out, a Yuga or ‘age'is accom¬ 
plished. Twenty-four Jinas or ‘perfect saints’ raised to 
the rank of gods have appeared in the present Avasarpini 
cycle, twenty-four in the past Utsarpini, and twenty-four 
will appear in the future The idols representing them 


^ They have also Puranas and a large literature of their own. 

^ The names are all given in the Abhidhana-cintamani, a well-known 
vocabulary of synonyms, by a learned Jain, named Hemacandra, who is 
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are always, like that of the Buddha, in a contemplative 
posture, but have different animals, plants, and symbols 
accompanying them (such as a bull, elephant, horse, ape, 
a lotus, the moon), to serve as distinguishing character¬ 
istics. The first Jina of the present cycle lived 8,400,000 
years, and attained a stature equal to the length of 500 
bows {dhanus). The age and stature of the second was 
somewliat less, and so in a descending scale. The last 
two Jinas, Parsva-natha and Maha-vira, were probably 
real persons and are those principally revered by the 
Jainas of the present day\ the first founder of the sect 
having been Parsva-natha, and its first active propagator, 
Maha-vTra. In the same cycle there liave lived twelve 
6akra-vartins, ‘ universal emperors,’ nine divine personages 
called Bala-dovas, nine called Vasudevas, and nine others 
called Prativasudevas, making a list of sixty-three divine 
persons in all 

With regard to the world, the Jainas affirm that, being 
formed of eternal atoms, it has existed and will exist 


Baid to have lived in the twelfth century of our ora. Those of the present 
cycle are, i. llishabha or Vrishahha ; 2. Ajita , 3. Sambhava ; 4. Abhi- 
nandana ; 5. Suinati; 6. Padmaprabha ; 7. 8u-j)arsva, 8. Candra-prabha ; 
9 Pushpa-danta , 10 S'ltala , 11. S'reyas or S'rcyansa; 1 2. Vasupujya; 
13. Viniala, 14 Ananta, 15. Dharina, 16. S'anti; 17 Kunthu, 18. Ara; 
19 Malli, 20. Muni-huvrata or Su-vrata, 21 Niini; 22 Nenii, 23 Parsva- 
natha or Parbva , 24. Vaidhamana or Maha-vIra or Vira. The last of 
these dwindled to the size of an ordinary man, and only lived forty, 
while the twenty-third lived a hundred years. 

^ Dr. Muir has kindly allowed me to^ read his abstract of Professor 
II. Kern’s learned dissertation on the date of Buddha’s death and the 
Aboka inscriptions, written for a forthcoming number of the ‘ Indian 
Antiquary,’ whence I gather that, notwithstanding the notable difference 
between the legends of S'akya-muni and Jina Maha-vira, there are also 
striking points of resemblance. Maha-vira is said to have been the son 
of Siddhartha, of the solar race, and to have died in 388 B.C., which is 
also Dr. Kern’s date for the death of the Buddha, S'akya-muni. 

^ Sec their names in Hemacandra’s third chapter. 
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eternally. They believe that it has three divisions, viz. 
lower, middle, and upper, and that there are numerous 
hells and heavens. All existing things are arranged under 
the two great Tattvas of Jiva, ‘living soul/ and A-jiva, 

‘ inanimate objects.’ Of living souls there are three kinds: 
a. Nitya-siddha, ‘ ever perfect,’ as the Jina; b. Muktdtman^ 
‘liberated soul;’ c. Baddhatman, ‘bound soul,’ or one 
bound by works and worldly associations. Material objects 
are sometimes classed under a Tattva called Pndgala, and 
some make seven, others nine Tattvas. 

There are three ‘ gems ’ which together effect the soul’s 
Moksha, ‘ liberation,’ viz. a. right intuition {samyag-dar- 
Sana) ; h, right knowledge Jiulnn) ; c, right con¬ 

duct {samyalc-caritra). This last consists in observing 
five duties or vows of self-restraint ( Vratas), thus: i. Do 
not kill or injure ; which Jainas carry to so preposterous an 
extreme tliat they strain water before drinking it, sweep 
the ground with a brush before treading on it, never eat 
or drink in the dark, and sometimes wear muslin before 
their mouths to prevent the risk of swallowing minute 
insects. Moreover, they never eat figs or any fruit con¬ 
taining seed, nor will they even touch flesh-meat with 
their hands. 2. Do not tell lies. 3. Steal not. 4. Be 
chaste and temperate in thought, word, and deed. 5. Desire 
nothing immoderately. 

There are two classes of Jainas, as of Buddhists (see p. 57), 
viz. J^rdvakas, those who engage in lay or secular occupa¬ 
tions, and Yatis, monks or ascetics, who are required to 
pluck out their hair or Wear it cropped short. The latter 
are often collected in Mathas or ‘ monasteries,’ being called 
Sadhu when not monastic. Jainas are sometimes called 
Syad-vadins, from their method of propounding seven 
modes of reconciling opposite views as to the possibility 
of anything existing or not existing {sapta-hhan-ga-naya, 
\ syad-vada). It should be noted that they accord a sort 
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of modified worship to the Hindu gods (especially Brahma, 
Vishnu, 6iva, and Ganesa, as subordinate to the Jinas); 
and are even observers of caste, and claim to be regarded 
as Hindus, though rejecting the Hindu Veda. In Western 
Jndia the priests of Jaina temples arc Brahmans. 

TJie Cdrvdkas. 

Nothing is known about Oarvaka, the Pyrrho and Epi¬ 
curus of India and founder of the materialistic school. 
His system is the worst form of all heresies, and therefore 
honoured with the first place in Madhavilcarya’s Sarva-dar- 
sana-san-graha. In the ^anti-parvau of the Maha-hharata 
(1410, &c.) there is a story of a Rilkshasa named Carvaka, 
who, in the disguise of a mendicant Bifihman, reviled 
Yudhishthira during his triumphant entry into Hastina- 
pura, and uttered profane and heretical doctrines. He 
was, however, soon detected, and the real Brahmans, filled 
with fury, killed him on the spot. This legend may pos¬ 
sibly rest on some basis of fact. 

The creed of the Oarvakas, who are sometimes called 
Lokayatas or LukajalilvUs *, is said to have been derived 
from the Yarhaspatya Sutras (Aphorisms of Vrihaspati). 
They reject all the Pramanas, or ‘souices of true knowledge,’ 
except Pratyaksha, ‘ perception by the senses ’ (see p. 72) ; 
they admit only four Tattvas or ‘eternal principles,’-viz. 
earth, air, fire, and water, and from these intelligence 
{/’■iiluinifi) is alleged to be produced; they affirm that the 
soul is not different from the body ; and, lastly, they assert 
that all the phenomena of the world are spontaneously pro¬ 
duced, without even the help of Adrishta (see p. 69). I sum 
up their views with a version of a passage in the Sarva- 
dar^ana-san-graha (Isvara-candra Yidyasagara’s edition, 

* some this name is given to a subdivision of the ( 5 arvakas The 
name Carvaka is applied to any adherent of the materialistic sehool ; see 
Vedantn-sara, 82-85. 
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p. 6), setting forth the opinions of the Carvaka materialists 
according to the supposed teaching of Vrihaspati h The 
sentiments, it will he perceived, are worthy of the most 
sceptical, materialistic, and epicurean of European writers : 
No heaven exists, no final liberation, 

No soul, no other world, no rites of caste, 

No recompense for acts ; the Agnihotra 
The tiiple Veda, triple self-command 
And all the dust and ashes of repentance— 

These yield a means of livelihood for men, 

Devoid of intellect and manliness. 

If victims slaughtered at a sacrifice 

Are raised to heavenly mansions \ why should not 

The sacrificei immolate his father ? 

If offerings of food can satisfy ^ 

Hungry depai*tcd spirits, why sn])2)ly 

The man who goes a journey with piovisions? 

His friends at home can feed him with oldations. 

If those abiding in celestial spheres 
Are filled with food presented upon eaith. 

Why should not those who live in upper stories 
TjC nouiishcd by a meal spread out below 1 


‘ I have consulted Professor E. B Cowell’s appendix to Colebrooke’s 
Essay, and Dr Muir’s prose translation as given by him in his article on 
* fndian Materialists’ (Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol xix, art. xi) 
He compares a passage in the Vishnu-puiana HI i8, which contains 
similar sentiments. Cf. also the sjiccch of the rationalistic Brahman Javail, 
addressed to Rama in the Rama)ana. ^ See note, p. 32. 

^ Tn-danda, ‘control over thoughts, words, and actions,’ denoted by 
the three Dandas or staves carried by ascetics. See Mann XII. 10, ii. 

^ This, as Dr. Muir points put, refers to Mann Y. 42, where it is stated 
that animals duly sacrificed are conveyed to mansions of supreme felicity. 
Cf. Maha-bharata, Asvamedhika-parvan 793 (fee. 

® This is a hit at the Sraddha, one of the most important of all Hindu 
religious acts, wlien oblations of cakes and libations of water are made to 
the spirits of deceased fathers, grandfathers, and progenitors. The strict 
observance of these ceremonies at regular intervals is at least an evidence 
of the strength of filial feeling among Hindus. Respect for parents and 
their memory has all the sanction of religion, and is even more insisted 
on as a religious duty than in Europe. 
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While life endures let life be spent in ease 
And merriment^; let a man boirow money 
From all his friends and feast on melted butter. 

How can this body when reduced to dust 
Revisit earth 1 and if a ghost can pass 
To other worlds, why does not strong affection 
For those he leaves behind attract him back 
The costly rites enjoined for those who die 
Are a mere means of livelihood devised 
By sacerdotal cunning—nothing more. 

The three composers of the triple Veda 
Were rogues, or evil spirits, or buffoons. 

The recitation of mysterious words 

And jabber ^ of the priests is simjile nonsense 

The Eclectic School represented by the 

As a fitting conclusion to the subject of Indian philo¬ 
sophy let me endeavour to give some idea, of one of the 
most interesting and popular works in the whole range 
of Sanskrit literature, called Bhagavad-gita, the Song of 
Bhagavat—that is, the mystical doctrines {Upanishadah^) 
sung by 'the adorable onc^—a name applied to Krishna 
when identified with the supreme Being. This poem, 
abounding in sentiments borrowed from the Upanishads, 
and commented on by the great Vedantic teacher 6an- 
karacarya, may be taken to represent the Eclectic school 
of Indian philosophy. As the regular systems or Darfenas 
were more or less developments of the Upanishads, so the 
Eclectic school is connected with those mystical treatises 

^ ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,' i Cor. xv. 32. See 
Dr. Muir’s note. Compare such Horatian precepts as Epod. XIII. 3, &c. 

^ Two curious Vedic words, jarhhan and tur2)han, are given in the 
text as specimens of what I suppose modern scoffers might call ‘ Vedic 
slang.' They occur, as Dr. Muir points out, in Rig-veda X. 106. 6, and 
Nirukta XIII. 5. For their explanation see Bohtlingk and Roth and my 
Saiiski it -Fiiglihh Dictionary. 

* At the end of each chapter the name of the chapter is given in the 
plural, thus, lit ^rl-bhacjavad-fjfltdsu upanishatsu, &c See note i, p. 138. 
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through the !§vetasvatara Upanishad ^ of the Black Yajur- 
veda (see p. 45). Thife latter is doubtless a comparatively 
modern work, but whether composed before or after the 
Bhagavad-gita, certain it is that the design of both 
appears to be the same. They both aim at reconciling 
the conflicting views of different systems, and both do 
so by attempting to engraft the Sankhya and Yoga upon 
Vedanta doctrines^. Although, therefore, the order of 
creation and much of the cosmogony and other Saukliya 
views are retained in both, the paramount sovereignty of 
the supreme Soul of the universe (Brahma) as the source 
and ultimate end of all created things, and yet wholly 
independent ol* all such creations, is asserted by botli. 

Some extracts from the Svetasvatara, describing tlie 
character and attributes of this supreme Being, wlio is 
everything and in cverN Ihliig, have already been given at 
p. 45. The following are additional extracts from the 
first and third chapters (Boer, pp. 50, 55, 58): 

Tlius (al)Bolutc Braliiiia) sliould be meditated on as eternal and as abid¬ 
ing in one’s own soul, fur beside him tliero is nothing to be known 
{^natah parani veditavyanb In hincit) As oil in seeds {tihsha), butter in 
cream, water in a liver, and fire m wood, so is that absolute Soul per¬ 
ceived within himself by a person who beholds him by means of tiuth 
and by austerity. 


^ The name of this Upanishad is derived from a sage, SVetasvatara, 
who, at the end of the work (VI. 21), is said to have declared the doc¬ 
trine of Brahma to the most excellent of the four orders. It has been 
translated by Dr. Hoer into English, and nearly all by Professor Weber 
into German (Indische Studien 1 . 422-429). The author must have been 
a Saiva (not a Vaishnava, like the author of the Bhagavad-gTta), as he 
identifies Rudra with the supreme Being. According to Wilson, Svetas 
^ white,’ /§vetdsvay ^ white-horsed,’ t§veta~nkha, ^ white-haired,’ and Sveta- 
lohzta, ^white-blooded,’ were names of four discii)les of Siva. Weber 
suspects here a mission of Syrian Christians, and thinks that both the 
Upanishad and the Gita, the latter especially, may have borrowed ideas 
from Christianity. 

^ See Dr. Roer’s introduction for a full explanation of this 
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He Ib the eye of all, the face of all, the arm of all, the foot of all. 

Thou art the black bee (mlah 'patangali)^ the green bird with red- 
coloured eye, the cloud in whose womb sleeps the lightning, the seasons, 
the seas. Without beginning thou pervadest all things by thy almighty 
power; for by thee are all the worlds created. 

The following, again, is an example of a passage occur¬ 
ring in the fourth chapter (5), which is decidedly San- 
khyan in its tone : 

The one unborn (individual soul), for the sake of enjoyment, lies close 
to the One unborn (^Pralriti)^ which is of a white, red, and black colour 
[answering evidently to the three Sankhyan Gunas], which is of one and 
the same form, and produces a manifold ofFspTing. Then the other 
unborn (or eternal soul) abandons her {Prakriti) whose enjoyment he has 
enjoyed. 

Let US now turn to the Bhagavad-gita. The real author 
of this work is unknown. It was at an early date digni¬ 
fied by a place in the Maha-bharata, in which poem it lies 
imbedded, or rather inlaid like a pearl h contributing with 
other numerous episodes to the mosaic-like character of 
that immense epic. The Bhagavad-gita, however, is 
quite independent of the great epic; and it cannot be 
questioned that its proper place in any arrangement of 
Sanskrit literature framed with regard to the continuous 
development and progress of Hindu thought and know¬ 
ledge should be at the close of the subject of philosophy. 
The author was probably a Brahman and nominally a 

^ It has been interjiolated into the Bhislima-parvan of the Maha>bharata 
and is divided into eighteen chapters or into three sections, each contain¬ 
ing six lectures, commencing at line 830 of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the Parva, and ending at line 1532. Such is the estimation in which 
the work is held both in Asia and Europe, that it has been translated 
into Hindi, Telugu, Kaiiarese, and other Eastern languages, and is also 
well known by European translations, of which that of Sir C. Wilkins, 
published in London in 1785, was the first. Mr. J. C. Thomson's edition 
and translation, published, wdth an elaborate introduction, by Stephen 
Austin in 1855, is, on the whole, a very meritorious production, and 
I am ghid to acknowledge iny obligations to it. 
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Vaislinava, but really a philosopher whose mind was cast 
in a broad and comprehensive mould. He is supposed to 
have lived in India during the first or second century 
of our era^. Finding no rest for his spirit in any one 
system of philosophy, as commonly taught in his own time, 
much less in the corrupt Brahmanism which surrounded 
him, he was led to make a selection from the various 
schools of rationalistic and dogmatic thought, so as to 
construct a composite theory of his own. This he did 
with great perspicuity and beauty of language, inter¬ 
weaving various opinions into one system by taking, so to 
speak, threads from the San*khya, Yoga, and Vedanta, as 
well as from the later theory of Bhakti or 'faith in a 
supreme Being With these threads he weaves, as it 
were, a woof of many-coloured hues of thought, which are 
shot across a stiff warp of stern uncompromising panthe¬ 
istic doctrines, worthy of the most decided adherent of 
the Vedanta school Of these cross threads the most 
conspicuous are those of the Sankhya system, for which 
the author of the Gita has an evident predilection. The 
whole composition is skilfully thrown into the form of a 
dramatic poem or dialogue, something after the manner 


^ Some consider tliat he lived as late as the third century, and some 
place him even later, but with these I cannot agree. 

^ The Ai)horihms of Sandilya, the editing of which was commenced by 
Dr. Ballantyne and continued by IVofessor Griffith, his successor at 
Benares, deny that hiiowli'dge is the one thing needful, and insist on the 
subjection of knowledge to the higher principle of Bhakti^ ^ faith in God.’ 
The first Aphorism introduces the inquiry into the nature of faith, thus, 
Athdto f.Jtnht, j,j n>it Professor Weber and others think that the intro¬ 
duction of 7rL(TTis and dydnrj into the Hindu system is duo to the influence 
of Christianity. 

® The predominance of pantheistic doctrines, notwitlistanding the 
attempt to interweave them with portions of the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems, is denoted by the fact that the Yedantists claim this poem as an 
exponent of their own opinions 
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of the book of Job or a dialogue of Plato \ The speakers 
are the two most important personages in the Maha- 
bharata, Arjuna and Krishna. Arjuna is perhaps the 
real hero of that epic. He is the bravest, and yet the 
most tender-hearted of the five sons of Pandu. The god 
Krishna, who is identified with Vishnu and in this philo¬ 
sophical dialogue is held to be an incarnation of the supreme 
Being himself, had taken human form as the son of Devaki 
and Vasudeva, who was brother of Kunti, wife of Pandu. 
Hence the god was cousin of tlie sons of Pandu, brother of 
Dhritarashtra, the sons of these brothers being of course 
related as cousins to each other. In tlie great war which 
arose between the two families, each contending for the 
kingdom of Hastinapura^ Krishna refused to take up 
arms on either side, but consented to act as the charioteer 


^ It is, however, styled an Upanishad, or rather a series of UpanisJiads, 
because, like the IJpanishads, it reveals secret and mystical doctrines. 
For instance, at the close of the dialogue (XYIII. 63), Krishna says, ‘ 1 have 
thus communicated to you knowledge more secret than seciet itself’ (iti 
me jiianam dlchydtatn guhydd guliyafaram mayoi) 

^ Professor Webei (Indische Studien I. 400) thinks that Brahmans 
may have crossed the sea to Asia Minor at the beginning of the Christian 
era, and on their return m.ide use of Christian narratives to fabricate the 
story of their deified hero, Krishna, whose very name would remind them 
of Christ. The legends of the birth of Krishna and his persecution by 
Kansa, remind us, says Weber, too stiikingly of the corresponding 
Christian narratives to leave room for the supposition that the similarity 
is quite accidental. According to Lassen, the passages of the Maha- 
bharata in which Krishna iec(‘ives divine honours are later interpola¬ 
tions, and the real worship of Krishna is not found before the fifth or 
sixth century. Dr. Lorinser, as we shall presently see, thinks he can 
trace the influence of Christianity throughout the Bhagavad-gita. The 
legend of S'veta-dvipa in the Maha-bharata (XII. 12703) certainly favours 
the idea of some intercourse with Europe at an early date. The legends 
relating to Krishna are found detailed at full in the tenth book of the 
Bhagavata-purana and its Hindi paraphrase, the Prem Sagar. 

^ 8ec the epitome of this great epic in a subsequent Lecture. 
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of Arjuna and to aid him with his advice. At the com¬ 
mencement of the Bhagavad-gita the two contending 
armies are supposed to be drawn up in battle array, when 
Aijuna, struck with sudden compunction at the idea of 
fighting his way to a kingdom through the blood of his 
kindred, makes a sudden resolution to retiwi from the 
combat, confiding his thoughts to Krishna thus (I. 28-33) • 

Beholding these my relatives arrayed 
Before my eyes in serried line of battle, 

Preparing for the deadly fray, iny limbs 
Are all relaxed, my blood dries up, a tremor 
Palsies my frame, the hairs upon my skin 
Bristle with horror, all ray body burns 
As if with fever, and my mind wliirls round, 

So that I cannot stand upright, nor hold 
The bow Gandiva slipping from my hand. 

1 cannot—will not hglit—O mighty Krishna 
I seek not victory, I seek no kingdom. 

What shall we do with regal pomp and power, 

What with enjoyments or with life itself, 

When we have slaughtered all our kindred here ? 

Krishna’s reply to this speech is made the occasion of 
the long philosophical and theological dialogue which, in 
fact, constitutes the Bhagavad-gita, the main design of 
which undoubtedly is to exalt the duties of caste above 
all other obligations, including the ties of friendship and 
affection, but at the same time to show that the practice 
of these duties is compatible with all the self-mortification 
and concentration of thought enjoined by the Yoga philo¬ 
sophy, as well as with the deepest devotion to the supreme 
Being, with whom Krishna claims to be identified b As 


^ There is a sect among the Hindus called Ganapatyas, who identify 
Ganapati or Gane^a with the supreme Being. Their doctrines are embodied 
in the Gane^a-purana, but they have a poem called the Ganesa-gita, which 
is identical in substance with the BluigH^jid gTIl, the name of Ganesa 
being substituted for tliat of Krishna. 
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Arjuna belongs to the military caste, he is exhorted to 
perform his duties as a soldier. Again and again is he 
urged to fight, without the least thought about conse¬ 
quences, and without the slightest question as to the pro¬ 
priety of slaughtering his relations, if only he acts in the 
path of duty. Hence we have the following sentiments 
repeated more than once (III. 35, XVIII. 47, 48) : 

Better to do tlie duty of oue'fe caste 

Though bad and ill-performed and fraught with evil, 

Than undertake the business of another, 

However good it be. Foi better far 

Abandon life at once than not fulfil 

One's own appointed woik , another’s duty 

Tilings danger to the man who meddles with it 

Terfection is alone attained by him 

Who swerves not from the business of his caste. 

Kemembering the sacred character attributed to this 
poem and the veneration in which it has always been lield 
throughout India, we may well understand that such 
words as these must have exerted a powerful influence for 
the last 1800 years ; tending, as they must have done, to 
rivet the fetters of caste-institutions which, for several 
centuries preceding the Christian era, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the great liberator Buddha, increased year 
by year their hold upon the various classes of Hindu 
society, impeding mutual intercourse, preventing healthy 
interchange of ideas, and making national union almost 
impossible. 

Before proceeding to offer furtlier examples, we may 
remark that as the Bhagavad-gita is divided into three 
sections, each containing six chapters, so the philosophical 
teaching is somewhat distinct in each section. 


^ Compare Sakuntala, verse 133, ‘Verily the occupation in which a 
man is born, though it be in bad repute, must not be abandoned.' The 
words used {mha-jarn karma) are the same as those in the Bhagavad-gita. 
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The first section dwells chiefly on the benefits of the 
Yoga system, pointing out, however, as we have already 
observed, that the asceticism of the Yoga ought to be 
joined with action and the performance of regular caste 
duties, and winding up with a declaration that the grand 
end and aim of all asceticism is to attain that most desirable 
pantheistic state which enables a man to see God in every¬ 
thing and everything in God. Arjuna is exhorted as a 
member of the soldier-caste to dismiss all doubt about the 
propriety of fighting and killing his relations, by an argu¬ 
ment drawn from the eternal existence of the soul, which 
is nobly expressed thus (II. ii, &c.)*: 

The wise grieve not for the depaited, nor for those who yet survive. 
Ne'er was the time when I was not, nor thou, nor yonder chiefs, and ne’er 
Shall be the time when all of us shall be not; as the emliodied soul 
In this corporeal frame moves swiftly on through boyhood, youth, and ago, 
So will it pass through other forms hereafter—be not grieved thereat. 
The man whom pain and pleasure, heat and cold affect not, he is tit 
For immoitality, whatcvei is not cannot be, wliatever is 
Can never cease to be Know this—the Being that spread this universe 
Is indestructible. Who can destroy the Indestructible 'I 
Those bodies that inclose the eveilasting soul, inscrutable, 

Immortal, have an end, but he who thinks the soul can be destroyed. 

And he who deems it a destroyer, are alike mistaken ; it 

Kills not, and is not killed, it is not born, nor doth it ever die, 

It has no past nor future—uniiroduced, unchanging, infinite; he 
Who knows it fixed, unborn, imperishable, indissoluble, 

How can that man destroy another, or extinguish aught below ? 

As men abandon old and threadbare clothes to put on others new, 

So casts the embodied soul its worn-out frame to enter other forms. 

No dart can pierce it; flame cannot consume it, water wet it not, 

Nor scorching breezes dry it—indestructible, incapable 
Of heat or moisture or aridity, eternal, all-pervading, 

Steadfast, immovable, perpetual, yet imperceptible, 

Incomprehensible, unfading, deathless, unimaginable 


^ I have endeavoured to give a more literal version than the well-known 
one of Dean Milman, though I have followed him in some expressions. 

^ Compare the passage from the Katha Upanishad, translated p. 44 » 
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The duty of Yoga gr ‘ intense concentration of the mind 
on one subject’ (viz. the supreme Being, here identified 
with Krishna), till at last the great end of freedom from 
all thought, perfect calm, and absorption in the Deity are 
obtained, is enjoined with much force of language in the 
second and sixth books, from which I extract the following 
examples, translated nearly literally, but not quite accord¬ 
ing to the order of the text: 

That holy man who stands immovable, 

As if erect upon a pinnacle 

His appetites and organs all subdued, 

Bated with knowledge secular and sacred, 

To whom a lump of earth, a stone, or gold 
To whom friends, relatives, acquaintances, 

Neutrals and enemies, the good and bad. 

Are all alike, is called ^ one yoked with God.’ 

The man who aims at that supreme condition 

Of perfect yoking® with the Deity 

Must first of all be moderate in all things, 

In food, in sleep, in vigilance, in action. 

In exercise and recreation. Then 

Let him, if seeking God by deep abstraction, 

Abandon his possessions and his hopes, 

Betake himself to some secluded spot^. 

And fix his heart and thoughts on God alone 
There let him choose a seat, not high nor low, 

And with a cloth or skin to cover him. 

And Ku^a grass beneath him, let him sit 
Firm and erect, his body, head, and neck 
Straight and immovable, his eyes directed 
Towards a single point not looking round. 


^ Kuta-sthah (VI. 8) may mean ‘standing erect like a peak.’ 

® Tersely expressed in Sanskrit by sama-loahtaSma-Jcahcanah VI. 8. 

® I use these expressions as kindred words to the Sanskrit yukta and 
yoga, ‘Joined’ and ‘junction’ are also cognate expressions. 

^ Cf. Matt. vi. 6, ‘ But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret.* 

® The text (VI. 13) says, ‘ fixing his eyes on the tip of his nose ’ {sam- 
jyrekshya ndsikdgram). See*p. 103. 
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Devoid of passion, free from anxious thought, 

His heart restrained, and deep in meditation. 

E’en as a tortoise draws its head and feet 
Within its shell, so must he keep his organs 
Withdrawn from sensual objects. He whose senses 
Are well controlled attains to sacred knowledge, 

And thence obtains tranquillity of thought. 

Without quiescence there can be no bliss. 

E'en as a storm-tossed ship upon the waves, 

So is the man whose heart obeys his passions, 

Which, like the winds, will hurry him away. 

Quiescence is the state of the Supreme. 

He who, intent on meditation, joins 

His soul with the Supreme, is like a flame 

That flickers not when sheltered from the wind. 

I pass now to the second division of this poem, in which 
the pantheistic doctrines of the Vedanta are more directly 
inculcated than in the other sections. Krishna here in the 
plainest language claims adoration as one with the great 
universal Spirit, pervading and constituting the universe. 
I extract portions from different parts of this section with¬ 
out observing the order of the text, which contains much 
tautology, as well as repetitions of similar ideas in dif¬ 
ferent language : 

Whatever thou dost perform, whate’er thou eatest, 

Whatever thou givest to the poor, whate’er 
Thou offerest in sacrifice, whatever 
Thou doest as an act of holy penance. 

Do all as if to me, O Arjuna (IX. 27) k 

^ Compare i Cor. x. 31, ‘ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or wliat- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ Dr. Lorinser, expanding the 
views of Professor Weber and others concerning the influence of Christi¬ 
anity on the legends of Krishna, thinks that many of the sentiments of 
the Bhagavad-gita have been directly borrowed from the New Testament, 
copies of which, he thinks, found their way into India about the third 
century, when he believes the poem to have been written. He even 
adopts the theory of a parallel in the names of Christ and Krishna. He 
seems, however, to forget that fragments of truth are to be found in all 
religious systems, however false, and that the Bible, though a true revela- 
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I am the ancient sage h without beginning, 

I am the Ruler and the All-sustainer ^ 

I am incomprehensible in form, 

More subtle and minute than subtlest atoms 
I am the cause of the whole universe ; 

Through me it is created and dissolved; 

On me all things within it hang suspended, 

Like pearls upon a string'*. I am the light 
In sun and moon, far, far removed from darkness'^; 
I am the brilliancy in flame, the radiance 
In all that’s radiant, and the light of lights 


tion, is still in regard to the liuman mind, through which the thoughts 
arc transfused, a thoroughly Oriental book, cast in an Oriental mould, 
and full of Oriental ideas and expressions. >Somc of his comparisons 
seem mere coincidences of language, which might occur quite naturally 
and independently. In other cases, where he draws attention to coinci¬ 
dences of ideas—as, for example, the division of the sphere of self-control 
into thought, word, and deed in chap. XYII. 14-16, &c , and of good works 
into jirayer, fasting, and aluih-gixing Imw could these be borrowed from 
Christianity, when they are also found in Manu, which few will place 
later than the fifth century b,cA Thus a Tri-da 7 i(fin (Manu XII. 10) is 
explained to mean ‘ a triple commander,’ who commands his thoughts, 
words, and actions (see note 3, p. 133) ; the same division is found in 
Manu II. 192, 236. Professor Cowell has pointed out that it occurs still 
earlier than Manu, in the Black Yajur-veda VI. i 7, and its Aranyaka 
X. I. 10, and in the Aitaroya-brahmaiia III. 28, Plato also has the same 
in his Protagoras (p. 348), and it is found in the Zand Avasta (Gatlia 
Ahunavaiti III. 3). Nevertheless, something may be said for Dr. Lorinser’s 
theory. Ilis German translation (1869) is rich in notes, pointing out 
parallels. See also the ‘Indian Antiquary’ for October 1873. 

* Kavih purdnah VIII. 9. ‘ Kavi ’ in Vedic Sanskrit means ‘ wise,’ and 

is an epithet applied to most of the gods, especially to Agni The mean¬ 
ing ‘ poet ’ belongs to later Sanskrit. ^ Sarvasya dhdtd VIII. 9. 

^ Anor aniydn VIII. 9. Compare p. 82 of this volume. 

* VII. 7. Dr. Lorinser compares Rom xi 36, ‘Of him, and through 
him, and unto him, are all things.’ John i. 3, ‘All things were made by 
him; and without him was not anything made that was made.’ 

° PrabJidsmi sast-suryayoh VII. 8. Tamasah parastdTYlU. 9. Cf. 
I John i. 5, ‘God is light, and in him is no darkness at all’ See Rig- 
veda I. 50. 10. 

^ Jyotxshdm jyotili XIII. 17. Cf. Ri ihad-rir.inyakM Upanishad, quoted 
P- 39 of this volume. 
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The sound in ether, fragrance in the earth, 

The seed eternal of existing things \ 

The life in all, the father, mother, husband. 

Forefather, and sustainer of the world, 

Its friend and lord. I am its way ^ and refuge, 

Its habitation and receptacle, 

I am its witness. I am Victory 

And Energy; I watch the universe 

With eyes and face in all directions turned®. 

I dwell, as Wisdom, in the heart of all \ 

I am the Goodness of the good, I am 
Beginning, Middle, End, eternal Time, 

The Biith, the Death of all®. I am the symbol A 
Among the characters 1 have created all 
Out of one portion of myself. E’en those 
Who are of low and unpretending birth 
May find the path to highest happiness, 

If they depend on me; how much more those 
Who are by rank and penance holy Biahmans 
And saintly soldier-princes like thyself. 

Then be not sorrowful; from all thy sins 

' /Sarva-h?iutdndm vJjam YTL. lo, X. 39. Cf. John i. 3, ^All things 
were made by him.’ 

^ Gati IX, 18. Cf. John xiv. 6, ‘I am the way.’ 

* Vt^vato-muhliay ‘facing in all directions,’ IX. 15. 

^ Jndnam hridi sarvasya m^hthitam XIII. 17. Cf. 2 Cor iv. 6. 

® Compare Bev. i. 17, 18, ‘I am the first and the last; and have the 
keys of hell and of death.’ Mr. Mullens draws attention to parallel descrip¬ 
tions of the supreme Ruler in the Greek Orphic hymns: ‘ Zeus was the 
first and Zeus the last; Zeus is the head ; Zeus, the centre; from Zeus 
have all things been made; Zeus is the breath of all things; Zeus is the 
sun and moon,’ &c. See Lis Essay, p. 193, and cf. note i, p. 116. Cf. 
also an inscription said to exist in a temjile of Athene, €lyX ndu to 

yfyoms /cat tp /cat eaofxepop. 

® Akshardndm a-kdro ^smi X. 33. Compare Rev. i. 8, ‘I am Alpha 
and Omega.* 

’ Pdpa-yonayahj ‘base-born,’ IX. 32. The text states who these are, 
viz. Women, Yaii^yas, and S'udras. This is significant in regard to the 
Hindu estimate of the female sex. A woman’s religion is thought to 
consist in obedience first to her father and then to her husband, with, 
attention to domestic duties. See Manu II. 67. But the joining of 

L 
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I will deliver thee h Think thou on me, 

Have faith in me, adore and worship me 
And join thyself in meditation to me ; 

Thus shalt thou come to me, O Arjuna; 

Thus shalt thou rise to my supreme abode, 

Where neither sun nor moon have need to shine, 

For know that all the lustre they possess is mine^. 

I come now to chapter XI, called ‘ the Vision (or Reve¬ 
lation) of the Uni\ersal Form^ {viha-rupa-darsmiaw), 
Arjnna filled with awe at tlie discovery of the true nature 
of Krishna, acting as his charioteer, addresses him thus : 

Most mighty Lord supreme, this revelation 
Of thy mysterioTis essence and thy oneness 
With the eternal Spirit, clears away 
The mists of my illusions. Show me then 
Thy form celestial, most divine of men 
If haply I may dare to lode upon it. 


Vaisyas with Sudras is curious (cf p. 159. 6) Biahmans, Kshatriyas, and 
Rajarshis, i. e holy personages—^half princes, half saints—are by birth'and 
rank fitted for religious exercises, and more likely to reach heaven. 

^ AJiam tvam sarva-pdpehhyo mocayisliydmi md Sucah, Cf. Matt ix. 2, 

‘ Be of good cheer ; thy sins be forgiven tlice.’ A sense of original cor¬ 
ruption scorns to he felt by all classes of Hindus, as indicated by the 
following prayer used after tlie Cayatri by many religious persons . 

Pdpo ^Jiam pd/pn-harmdhxim iidpdtmd pdpa-sarahliavahf 
Trdhi mdm^ pundarlkdkslta sarva-pdpa-hara Hare, 

‘ I am sinful, I commit sin, my nature is sinful, I am conceived in sin. 
Save me, O thou lotus-eyed Hari, the remover of sin.' 

^ The original is, Manmarm hhava mad-hhahto mad-ydjl mdm Tiamas- 
hum IX. 34. Cf. Prov. xxiii. 26, ‘My son, give me thine heart.' 

* Na tad hhdsayate suryo na tSakdnkah XV. 6. Yad dditya-gatam tejo 
ya 6 Sandramasi tat tejo viddhi mdynakam XV. 12. Cf. Rev. xxi, 23, 
‘ The city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: for 
the glory of God did lighten it.’ Cf also Maha-bharata III. 1745, &c., 
JVa tatra ailrydh aomo vd dyotate na 6 a pdvakah, Svayaiva prahhayd tatra 
dyotante jpunya-lahdhayd, ‘ there (in Indra's heaven) the sun shines not, 
nor the moon nor fire; there they (righteous men) shine by their own 
glory acquired by their own merit.’ 

* PuriLahottamaf ‘ most excellent of men,’ a common name for Krishna. 
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To this Krishna replies : 

Thou caust not bear to gaze upon my shape 
With these thy human eyes, O son of Pandu, 

But now I gift thee with celestial vision ; 

Behold me in a hundred thousand forms, 

In phases, colours, fashions infinite. 

Here follows the description of Krishna’s supernatural 
transformation ^: 

Thus having said, the mighty Lord of all 
Displayed to Arjuna his form supreme, 

Endowed with countless mouths and countless eyes. 

With countless faces turned to every quarter, 

With countless mai-vcllous appearances, 

With ornaments and wreaths and robes divine, 

With heavenly fragi'ance and celestial weapons. 

It was as if the fi^rmament were filled, 

All in an instant, with a thousand suns, 

Blazing with dazzling lustre, so beheld he 
The glories of the universe collected 
In the one person of the God of gods ^ 

Arjuna, with every hair on his body bristling with awe, 
bows his head at this vision, and folding his hands in 
reverence, gives utterance to a passionate outburst of 
enthusiastic adoration, which I here abridge : 

I sec thee, mighty Lord of all, revealed 
In forms of infinite diversity. 

I see thee like a mass of purest light, 

Flashing thy lustre everywhere around. 


^ The idea of this, Dr. Lorinser considers borrowed from the Gospel 
narrative of the transfiguration It is certainly very instructive to con¬ 
trast the simplicity of the Gospel scene: ‘ His face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the light,* Matt xvii. 2, Mark ix 3. 

^ In the Udyoga-parva of the Maha-bharata (4419-4430) Krishna 
reveals bis form in the same way to the assembled princes, who are 
obliged to close their eyes at the awful sight, while the blind Dhrita- 
rashtra is gifted with divine vision that he may behold the glorious 
spectacle (4437). 


L 2 
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I see thee crowned with splendour like the sun, 
Pervading earth and sky, immeasurable, 

Boundless, without beginning, middle, end, 
Preserver of imperishable law. 

The everlasting Man ^; the triple world 
Is awe-struck at this vision of thy form, 
Stupendous, indescribable in glory. 

Have mercy, God of gods; the universe 
Is fitly dazzled by thy majesty. 

Fitly to thee alone devotes its homage. 

At thy approach the evil demons flee. 

Scattered in terror to the winds of heaven. 

The multitude of holy saints ^ adore thee— 

Thee, first Creator lord of all the gods, 

The ancient One supreme Beccptacle 
Of all that is and is not, knowing all, 

And to be known by all. Immensely vast, 

Thou comprehendest all, thou art the All (XT. 40). 
To thee earth's greatest heroes must return, 
Blending once more with thy resplendent essence. 
Like mighty rivers rushing to the ocean (XI. 28). 
To thee be sung a thousand hymns of praise 
By every creature and from every quarter. 

Before, above, behind. Hail! Hail 1 thou All 1 
Again and yet again I worship thee. 

Have mercy, I implore thee, and forgive. 

That I, in ignorance of this thy glory. 

Presumed to call thee Fiiend; and pardon too 
Whate’er I have too negligently uttered. 
Addressing thee in too familiar tones. 

Unrivalled God of gods, I fall before thee 
Prostrate in adoration, thou the Father 


^ Sematanah purushah (XI. 18) may be translated ‘ the eternal Spirit.’ 

* MaharsMsy great saints and Siddhas, XI. 21. Of. parts of the Te 
Deum. The Siddhas are semi-divine beings supposed to possess great 
purity, called Sadhyas in the earlier mythology (Manu I. 22). Siddhas and 
Sadhyas are sometimes confused, though mentioned separately in the text. 

® Cf. John viii. 58, ‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’ 

* Pwrushah pv/ranah, Hhe most ancient person,’ XI. 38. Cf. Daniel 
vii 9, ‘ The Ancient of days did sit.’ 
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Of all that Ikes and lives not; have compassion, 

Bear with me, as a father with a son, 

Or as a lover with a cherished one. 

Now that I see thee as thou really art, 

I thrill with terror * Mercy 1 Lord of lords, 

Once more display to me thy human form, 

Thou habitation of the universe \ 

Many other remarkable passages might be adduced in 
connection with the first two divisions of the subject- 
matter of the Bhagavad-gita. I note the following: 

He who has brought his members under subjection, but sits with foolish 
mind thinking in his heart of sensual things is called a hypocrite {mithyd- 
card), (III. 6. Cf. Matt. v. 28.) 

Many are my births that are past; many are thine too, O Arjuna. I know 
them all, but thou knowest them not. (IV 5. Cf. John viii. 14.) 

For the establishment of righteousness am I born from time to time. 
(IV. 8. Cf. John xviii. 37, r John iii. 3 ) 

I am dearer to the wise than all possessions, and he is dear to me. 
(VI. 17. Cf. Luke xiv. 33, John xiv. 21.) 

The ignorant, the unbeliever, and he of a doubting mind perish 
utterly. (IV. 40. Cf. Mark xvi. 16.) 

In him are all beings, by him this universe was spread out. (VIII. 22. 
Cf. Acts xvii. 28 ) 

Deluded men despise me when I have taken human form. (IX. ii. Cf. 
John i. 10.) 

In all the Vedas I am to be known. (XV. 15. Cf. John v. 39 ) 

As many uses as there are in a reservoir filled with waters coming 
from all parts (for bathing, washing, or drinking), so many does a know¬ 
ing Brahman find in all the Vedas. (II. 46. Mr. Thomson compares the 
various uses made of texts from our own sacred Scriptures.) 

The next is suggestive of the doctrine that the condition 
of the soul for a future state is determined before death : 

Whatever a man’s state of mind be at the moment when he leaves the 


^ XI, 45, 46. Dr. Lorinser compares the awe of our Lord’s disciples. 
Matt. xvii. 6, ‘They fell on their face, and were sore afraid.’ Also of 
Simon Peter, Luke v. 8, ‘ When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus* 
knees, saying, Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ 
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body to that condition does he always go, being made to conform to that. 
(VIII. 6. Cf. Eccles. xi. 3. This is the dying Sanskara which delays 
the passage to heaven.) 

A similar passage occurs in the Upanishad : 

Man is a creature of intelligence {kratu-maya)^ whatever ideas he 
forms in this life, he becomes so when he departs to another, therefore 
he should reflect (on Grod, III. 14. i). 

The next is a paraphrase of XVI. 12-16. It may be 
compared with Luke xii. 17-20 : 

Entangled in a hundred worldly snares, 

Self-seeking men, by ignorance deluded, 

Strive by unrighteous means to pile up riches. 

Then, in their self-complacency, they say, 

* This acquisition I have made to-day, 

That I will gain to-morrow; so much pelf 
Is hoarded up already, so much more 
Remains that I have yet to treasuie up. 

This enemy I have destroyed, him also 
And others in their turn I will dispatch, 

I am a loid ; I will enjoy myself; 

I’m wealthy, noble, strong, successful, happy; 

I’m absolutely peifect; no one else 
In all the world can be compared to me. 

Now I will offer up a .sacrifice. 

Give gifts with lavish hand and be triumphant.’ 

Such men, befooled by endless, vain conceits, 

Caught in the meshes of the world’s illusion, 

Immersed in sensuality, descend 

Down to the foulest hell of unclean spirits. 

I add a few lines from chapter III, in which Krishna 
exhorts Aijuna to energetic action hy an argument drawn 
from the example set by himself in his own everlasting 
exertions for the good of the world (cf. John v. 17). The 
order of the text is not observed in the following version, 
and the sentiment in lines 6, 7, is from chapter II. 47 ; 

Perform all necessary acts, for action 
Is better than inaction, none can live 
By sitting still and doing nought; it is 
By action only that a man attains 
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Immunity from action. Yet in working 
Ne'er work for recompense ; let the act’s motive 
Be in the act itself. Know that work 
Proceeds from the Supreme. T am the pattern 
For man to follow; know that I have done 
All acts already, nought remains for me 
To gain by action, yet I work for evpr 
IJnweariedly, and this whole universe 
Would perish if I did not work my work (III 19). 

The third division of the poem^ comprising the six last 
chapters, aims particularly at interweaving Sankliya doc¬ 
trines with the Vedanta, though this is done more or less 
throughout the whole work. It accepts the doctrine of a 
supreme presiding Spirit (called Par am Brahma or Adhy^- 
dimam, XIII. 12, VIII. i), as the first source of the universe, 
but asserts the eternal existence of Prakriti and Purusha 
—that is, of an original eternal element and soul—both 
emanating from the supreme Being (then regarded as Para 
Prdkritiy' supreme Prakriti ^). It maintains the individu¬ 
ality and personality of souls, and affirms that the body 
(hshetra) and all the world of sense is evolved out of 
Prakriti by the regular Sankhyan process, through Buddhi, 
Ahan-kara, the five subtile elements, the five grosser 
elements, and the eleven organs, including mind. Thus, 
in XIII. 19 and in VII. 4-6, we read: 

Learn that Prakriti and Purusha also are both of them without begin¬ 
ning. And know that the Vikaras, or ‘productions,’ and the Gunas (see 
p, 95) are sprung from Prakriti. 

Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect, and egoism, into these 
eight is my Prakriti divided. This Prakriti is the inferior one, but learn 
my superior Prakpti to be other than this. Understand that all things 
are produced from this other Prakriti. 

Again, in VII. 12-14, Krishna, speaking of the three 
Gunas, says : 

Know that all the three Gunas, whether Sattva, Kajas, or Tamas (cf. 
P- 94)» proceed only from me. I am not in them, but they in me. 

All this universe, deluded by these three conditions consisting of the 
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Guuas, does not recognize me, the imperishable Being, superior to 
them all. 

For this divine illusion (Mdya^ i. e. ^ illusory creation ’), consisting of 
the three Gunas, caused by me, is difficult to be passed over. Those only 
are delivered from it who have recourse to me. 

The eclecticism of the Bhagavad-gita will be sufficiently 
apparent from these examples. I close my brief survey 
of this celebrated poem by three or four passages (taken 
from chapter III. 27, chapter XIII. 29, 31), which form 
a fit conclusion to the subject, as they contain the gist of 
the whole argument, viz. that it is Arjuna’s duty as a 
soldier to act like a soldier and to do the work of his 
caste, regardless of consequences; and that this may be 
done consistently with adliesion to the Vedantic dogma of 
the souls real inactivity and state of passionless repose : 

All actions arc incessantly performed 
By operation of the qualities 
Of Prakriti ; deluded by the thought 
Of individuality, the soul 
Vainly believes itself to be the door. 

The soul existing from eternity, 

Devoid of qualities, imperishable, 

Abiding in the body, yet supreme. 

Acts not, nor is by any act polluted. 

He who perceives that actions are performed 
By r^’akriti alone, and that the soul 
Is not an actor, sees the truth aright. 

Krishna’s last advice may be thus summed up : 

Act then and do thine own appointed task, 

In every action my assistance ask, 

Do all with heart and soul ab8orl)ed in me, 

So shalt thou gain thine end and be from trouble free. 

Arjuna’s conclusion may be thus paraphrased : 

Eternal One 1 thy gloi’y just beheld 
Has all illusion from my soul dispelled; 

Now by thy favour is my conscience clear, 

I will thy bidding do and fight without a fear. 

To any one who has followed me in tracing the outline 
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of this remarkable philosophical dialogue, and has noted 
the numerous parallels it offers to |. in our sacred 

Scriptures, it may seem strange that I hesitate to concur 
in any theory which explains these coincidences by sup¬ 
posing that the author had access to the New Testament 
or that he derived some of his ideas the first propa¬ 

gators of Christianity. Surely it will be conceded that 
the probability of contact and interaction between Gentile 
systems and the Christian religion in the first two cen¬ 
turies of our era must have been greater in Italy than in 
India. Yet, if we take the writings and recorded sayings 
of three great Roman philosophers, Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, we shall find them full of resemblances 
to passages in our Scriptures, while there appears to be 
no ground whatever for supposing that these eminent 
Pagan writers and thinkers derived any of their ideas 
from either Jewish or Christian sources. In fact, the 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, in his interesting and valuable work, 
‘ Seekers after God,^ has clearly shown that ^ to say that 
Pagan morality kindled its faded taper at the Gospel light 
whether furtively or unconsciously, that it dissembled the 
obligation and made a boast of the splendour, as if it were 
originally her own, is to make an assertion wholly un¬ 
tenable/ He points out that the attempts of the Christian 
Fathers to make out Pythagoras a debtor to Hebraic wis¬ 
dom, Plato an ‘ Atticizing Moses,^ Aristotle a picker up of 
ethics from a Jew, Seneca a correspondent of St. Paul, 
were due ^ in some cases to ignorance, and in some to a 
want of perfect honesty in controversial dealing.^ 

His arguments would be even more conclusive if applied 
to the Bhagavad-gita, the author of which was probably 
contemporaneous with Seneca. It must, indeed, be ad¬ 
mitted that the flashes of true light which emerge from the 
mists of pantheism in the writings of Indian philosophers, 
must spring from the same source of light as the Gospel 
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itself; but it may reasonably be questioned whether 
there could have been any actual contact of the Hindu 
systems with Christianity without a more satisfactory 
result in the modification of pantheistic and anti-Christian 
ideas. In order that the resemblances to Scripture in the 
writings of Roman philosophers may be compared with 
those just noted, I subjoin a few instances from ^Seekers 
after God/ and Dr. Ramage s ‘ Beautiful Thoughts : ’ 

1. Seneca. ‘ Grod comes to men • nay, wliat is nearer, comes into men.' 

‘ A sacred spirit dwells within us, the observer and guardian of all our evil 
and our good.' Cf. i Cor iii. i6. ‘Let him who hath conferred a favour 
hold his tongue.* ‘ In conferring a favour nothing should be more avoided 
than pride.' Cf Matt. vi. 3. ‘ If you wish to be loved, love * ‘ Expect from 
another what you do to another.’ ‘ We are all wicked ; therefore what¬ 
ever we blame in another wo shall find in our own bosom.* ‘A good man 
is God’s disciple and imitator and His true offspring, whom that magnifi¬ 
cent Father doth, after the manner of severe parents, educate hardly.* 
* God is nigh to thee, He is with thee, He is in thee * ‘ Temples are not 

to be built for God with stones piled on high , He is to be consecrated in 
the breast of each ’ ‘ What a foolish thing it is to promise ourselves a 

long life, who are not masters of even to-morrow !* ‘ Live with men as if 
God saw you.* ‘ Other men’s sins are before our eyes, our own behind 
our back.* ‘ The greater part of mankind arc angry with the sinner and 
not with the sin.’ ‘ The severest punishment a man can receive who has 
injured another, is to have committed the injury.’ 

2. Epictetus. ‘If you always remember that in all you do in soul or 
body God stands by as a witness, in all your prayers and your actions 
you will not err; and you shall have God dwelling with you.’ ‘ How 
should a man grieve his enemy ? By preparing himself to act in the 
noblest manner.’ Cf. Bom. xii. 20. 

3. Marcus Aurelius. ‘The best way of avenging thyself is not to 
become like the wrong-doer.’ ‘ Men exist for the sake of one another. 
Teach them or bear with them’ Cf. 2 Thess. iv. 15, Col. iii. 13. ‘In 
the morning when thou risest unwillingly let these thoughts be present, 

I am rising to the work of a human being. Why, then, am I dissatis¬ 
fied if I am going to do the things for which I exist and for which I was 
brought into the world 1” Dost thou exist, then, to take thy pleasure, 
and not for action or exertion % Dost thou not see the little birds, the 
ants, the spiders, the bees working together to put in order their several 
parts of the universe?' Cf. Prov. vi. 6. 



LECTURE VIII. 

Smriti—The Veddn-gas. 

H itherto we have been engaged in describing 
briefly and illustrating by selected examples the 
tliree divisions of the Veda, viz. Mantra, Brahmana, and 
Upanishad, and the six Darsanas or systems of philo¬ 
sophy developed out of the third of these divisions. All 
three portions of the Veda come under the head of ^ruti, 
‘audition,’ or l§ruta ,—that which is directly heard or 
revealed—the eternal voice of divine knowledge heard ^ 
by certain holy men called Rishis, and by them orally 
transmitted; or if committed to writing, then written 
down exactly as heard, without any intervention of 
human authorship. We now pass from Sruti and the 
six Darsanas to the second great head of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, called Smriti, ‘recollection’ or that which is remem¬ 
bered and handed down by tradition (as distinguished 
from ‘audition’). This is believed to be founded on 
6ruti, ‘direct revelation,’ as its primary basis, and only 
possesses authority in so far as it is in harmony with 
such revealed truths The very essence of Smriti, how¬ 
ever, is considered to be that it was delivered memoriter 
by human authors and put into the form of human com¬ 
position. In its widest acceptation, Smriti may be said to 
include six principal subjects or departments, viz. I. six 
Veddn-gas, ‘ limbs for supporting the Veda,’ or, in other 


* The expression generally used is that the Eishis saw the hymns, rishi 
being fancifully connected with drisM, as if from root dfii ; but the terms 
^rvii and &rrKta, taken in connection with the theory of the eternity of 
sound, indicate that the ear was the channel of communication. 

* If Veda-vahya, it is declared to be niehpJuda. Manu XII. 93. 
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words, helps to aid the student in reading, understanding 
and applying it to sacrificial rites (and hence called Prava- 
6 ana, Manu III. 184): they are—i. Kalpa, ‘ceremonial 
directory,’ comprising rules relating to the Vedic ritual 
and the whole complicated process of sacrifices, which 
rules are called ^rauta-sutra, because they are Vedic, and 
relate directly to the application of the Mantra and Brah- 
mana portion of Sruti, being especially guides to the 
Brahmanas; 2. Siksha, ‘the science of pronunciation;’ 
3. 6handas, ‘ metre ; ’ 4. Nirukta, ‘ exposition of difficult 
Vedic words;’ 5. Vyakarana, ‘grammar;’ 6. Jyotisha, 
‘ astronomy,’ including arithmetic and mathematics, espe¬ 
cially in connection with astrology. Of these Vedan-gas, 
I. and 6. are for employing the Veda at sacrifices, 2. and 
3. are for reading, 4. and 5. for understanding it. II. 
The Smdrta-sutra, a comprehensive term for such rules as 
do not relate to ^rauta or Vedic ceremonies, which were 
usually on a grand scale and public in their character, but 
rather to religious acts of a private and personal kind, fall¬ 
ing naturally under two divisions, viz. a, family or domestic 
rites performed at stated periods ; b. conventional 

usages and every-day practices {samaydddra) ; on which 
account these Smarta Sutras must be separated into two 
classes, a, Grihya-sutra, h. Samayacarika-sutra. III. The 
Dharmorsdstras or ‘ Law-books,’ and especially the Laws 
of Mann, and other so-called inspired law-givers—sup¬ 
posed to have grown out of the Smarta Sutras. IV. The 
Itihdsas or ‘ legendary poems,’ under which head I place 
as portions of Smriti the two great epic poems called 
Hamayana and Maha-bharata, and then, for convenience, 
as following and depending on these, but not as properly 
Smriti, the artificial poems (Kavyas) and erotic poems 
and the dramas, almost all of which in their subject- 
matter are closely connected with the two great epics. 
V. The eighteen Purdnas or ancient legendary histories 
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and traditions, with their train of eighteen inferior Puranas 
(Upa-purdna) and subsequent Tantras. VI. The Nui- 
Sdstras or ethical and didactic writings of all kinds, includ¬ 
ing collections of fables and moral precepts. 

I propose now to take these six divisions of post-Vedic 
literature in order, beginning with I. ihe Vedangas. 

I. Tlie 

They are six in number. Let us consider them (not 
quite according to the Hindu order) in the following 
sequence: i.Kalpa; 2,Sikshd; Chandas; ^.Nirukta; 
5. Vydkarana; 6. Jyotisha, 

The Vcddny^f,'^ — Kalpa, ‘ceremonial directory.’ 

In the first place, then, as regards Kalpa; this denotes, 
as we have seen, a kind of ceremonial directory or rubric 
put forth in the form of short aphoristic Sutras or rules, 
called Sraiita, because seiwing as guides for the applica¬ 
tion of the Mantra and Biahmana portion of 6ruti to the 
conduct of sacrificial rites. There are ^rauta Sutras for 
each of the five Samhitas of the Veda. Thus, for the 
Hig-veda there are the Asrahlynna, Sdnkhtlyunit, and 
&annaka ^rauta Sutras ; for the Sama-veda, the Masaka^ 
Ldpjdyana, and ; for the Taittiriya or Black 

Yajur-veda, the Apastartiba, Satydshddha 

ITnn Mdnava^ Ehdradvdja^ Vddhunay Vai-- 

khdnasay Laugdkshi, Maitra^ Katha, and Vdrdha; for 
the Vajasanoyi or White Yajur-veda there is only the 
Kdtydyana ^; for the Atharva-veda only the Kusika, 

I should remark here that the word Sutra (derived 
from the root Siv, ‘ to sew ’) means properly ‘ string/ and 
that this name was applied to any series^ of rules or 

^ Edited by Professor Weber to complete the. series of his great edition 
of the White Yajur-veda with its Brahmana (the S'atapatha). 

^ Sutra in the singular may denote a whole collection of rules. 
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aphorisms, either because they were, figuratively, strung 
together, or because they were written on leaves held 
together by strings \ It is perhaps essential to the true 
nature of a Brahmanical Sutra that it should be a rule or 
dogma expressed as briefly as possible. In the gram¬ 
matical Sutras not a single letter is allowed which can by 
any contrivance be dispensed with, and moreover in these 
Sutras letters and syllables are often used symbolically, 
like algebraic signs, to indicate ideas which would other¬ 
wise require a whole sentence or more to express them at 
full. In the philosophical Sutras, as we have already 
seen, great brevity and a rigid economy of words is also 
practised, tlie aim being to furnish the shortest possible 
suggestive memorial sentences as an aid to the memory of 
both teachers and learners in an age when books were 
scarce and paper and printing unknown (see note, p. 48). 
This extreme conciseness is not always maintained, espe¬ 
cially in later Sutra works, but it generally holds good 
that the older the Sutra the greater its curtness and ellip¬ 
tical obscurity, so that without a commentary or a key to 
their interpretation these ancient aphorisms are quite 
unintelligible. In later times, as books became more com¬ 
mon, the necessity for elaborate and overstrained concise¬ 
ness was gradually removed ^ and rules and aphorisms, 
though still strung together in Sutra style, were more 
fully and explicitly and even sometimes metrically stated^. 
In fact, these later Sutra works may be regarded as simple 
collections of formulated precepts or dogmas adapted to 
serve as convenient manuals to particular systems of 
teaching, whether in ritual, philosophy, law, or grammar. 


^ This last is the theory of the late Professor Goldstiicker. 

® This relaxation led at last to the very opposite extreme of prolixity, 
as in the Buddhist Sutras* 

^ In some Sutra works, such as the Big-veda-pratisakhya, there is an 
occasional admixture of S'lokas. 
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If Sanskrit scholars are asked to state the age of the 
oldest Sutra works, they are again obliged to confess their 
inability to fix any precise date. The most ancient are 
probably not older than the fifth or sixth century B.c., and 
the time of the compilation of the most recent is perhaps 
not far removed from the commencement of the Christian 
era. I have placed the Kalpa Sutras first because they are 
probably oldest, being closely connected with the Brahmana 
or ritual portion of ^ruti, and thence called ^rauta. 

The following translation of the first ten Sutras of 
Katyayana's Srauta-sutra, which belong to the ^atapatha- 
brahmana and White Yajur»veda (see Webers edition), will 
give some idea of the nature of these rules. To make 
each aphorism intelligible, additional matter has to be 
introduced from the commentary of Yajiiika-deva. This 
I have done parenthetically in the examples here given. 
I have also given the original text of the Sutras in italics : 

1. Now, tlicrefove, the right (of engaging in sacrificial acts is about to 
be laid down in the following rules) [At/idto *dJd^dra^.] 

2. (Sacrificial) acts (like the Agni-hotra, &c.) are attended with recom¬ 
pense (such as the attainment of heaven, of wealth, of a son, &c ) 
ynktdAti Jcarmditi ] 

3. (According to the prima facie view of the matter there must be a 
right) of all (creatures, e. g of men, even though blind, dumb, lame, or 
deaf, of gods, of Rishis, and of animals, but not of plants, to engage in 
sacrificial acts), without distinction, (because all such creatures are capable 
of desiring recompense.) [Sarveshdm aviseshdt.^ 

4 But (according to the orthodox view, the right belongs) to human 
beings (only), because (they oidy, as the Veda declares, have) the power 
of undertaking (sacrificial acts, and not to gods, Bishis, and animals). 
[Manushydndm vdramhha-sdmarthydL^ 

5. Cripples, those ignorant of the Veda, eunuchs, and S'Qdras (are to 
be) excepted. \Anga-hlndsrotriya^shandha-Mdra-varjam.^ 

6. (The light belongs) to Brahmans, Kshatriyash and Vaisyas (but 
not to S'udras), according to the Vedic precept. [Brdhmana-rdjanya-- 
vaisydndm sruteh^ 


^ The word JRdjanya is used here and in the Purusha-sukta for Ksha- 
triya, see p. 24. 
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7. A woman also (has the right), since there is no difference (between her 

and her husband in regard to the desire for heaven). 6 dvi 8 e$hat^ 

8. And since it is so seen (in the Veda). \^Darsand 6 - 6 a,^ 

9. (According to one view, the right belongs) to a man of the Ratha- 
kara ^ (‘ chariot-maker *) caste, (so far as regards the rite) of placing the 
sacred fire (on the sacrificial ground, on the score of this caste being 
reckoned among the first three classes). \Rat}iahdrasydd}icme^ 

10. (But according to the orthodox view) it is settled (that the Ratha- 
kara is not to be reckoned among the first three classes). \Niyatam ca.] 


The Vethhtfjns- &ihshd, ‘phonetic directory/ 

The next Vedanga in onr list is ^ihslid or the science of 
proper pronunciation, especially as teaching the laws of 
euphony peculiar to the Veda. This comprises the know¬ 
ledge of letters, accents, quantity, the right use of the 
organs of articulation, and phonetics generally. One short 
comparatively modem treatise on phonetics, consisting in 
one recension of thirty-five and in anotlier of fifty-nine 
verses (ascribed to Panini), and a chapter of the Taittirlya- 
ranyaka are regarded as the representatives of this sub¬ 
ject ; but the Vedic Pratisakhyas and other works on 
Vedic phonetics may be included under it^, and it will be 
convenient so to regard them. These Pratisakhyas are 
grammatical, or ratlier phonetic, treatises written in the 
Sutra style (some of them perhaps of a more recent date 
than Papini^)^ regulating the euphonic combination of 


^ This mixed caste, held to be the offspring of a Mahishya by a 
Karam, is also called Saudlianvana. It appears to have enjoyed some 
religious privileges, perhaps because the Ribhus were Ratha-karas, see 
note, p. 17. Cf. Rig-veda III. 60 4. 

^ Professor Max Muller mentions another work on S'iksha, called the 
Manduki-^iksha, and describes it as a production later than the Sutra 
period. 

^ The late Professor Goldstucker, in his work on Panini, decides that 
all the Pratisakhyas must have been posterior to Panini; but this opinion 
is not shared by all scholars. 
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letters and their peculiar pronunciation according to the 
practice of the different Sakhas, ‘ branches/ of the Vedas, 
in those traditional versions of the Vedic texts handed 
down by different families. The Prati^akhyas do not undo 
words in the same way as the Vyakarana, but take 
actually formed words as they occur in the hymns, and 
teach the phonetic changes they undergo, the mode of 
pronouncing the accents, &c. In fact they show how the 
Pada text is converted by a process of euphonic combina¬ 
tion into the Samhita. 

Since the chief virtue of the Vedic texts was in their 
oral repetition, and since so much importance was attached 
to the proper pronunciation and accentuation of every 
syllable, it may be easily supposed that these phonetic 
manuals were of great value to persons who had to repeat 
Mantras every day as an essential part of their religious 
exercises. They probably served as guides and aids to the 
memory, both for teachers in instructing their pupils and 
for pupils in learning to recite the Veda. Four Prati- 
^khyas are extant, viz. • i. one to the ^akala-sakha of the 
Rig-veda, ascribed to ^aunaka^; 2. another to a Sakha ^ 
of the Taittirlya or Black Yajur-veda; 3. another to a 
Sakha of the Madhyandinas, of the family of the Vaja- 
saneyins or ‘followers of the White Yji jiir-\i-d,i.’ whence 
this is called the Vajasarieyi-pratisakhya it is ascribed to 
an author, Katyayana, probably identical with the writer 
of the Varttikas or ‘ supplementary rules' to Panini; 4. an 
Atharva-veda-pratisakhya, called ^aunakiya Caturadhya- 
yika^ ‘ l§aunaka\s treatise in four chapters.' No Prati- 
sakhya has yet been found to the Sama-veda. 


^ Edited and translated into German by Professor Max Muller. 

^ It is not known to which Sakha. 

® Edited and translated by Professor Weber in the ‘ Indische Studien.’ 

* Edited, with a most valuable English translation and notes, by 
Professor William D. Whitney 

M 
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The Rig-veda-pratisakhya is probably the oldest of 
these treatises, and though written in the Sutra style 
is interspersed with ^lokas and other verses in a more 
ancient form of metre. 

1 here translate the fifth and sixth Sutras of this Prati- 
fiakhya, as they contain a statement of some of the points 
which form the subject of the work: 

Heaviness (i. e. prosodial length), lightness (i. e. prosodial shortness), 
equality, shortness, longness, and prolation (of vowels), elision, augmen¬ 
tation, and change, original form, non-change of Visarga into a sibilant, 
regular order, the mixed tone, high tone, low tone, breath and sound’, 
and both (combined), all this must be accurately understood by one who 
reads (or repeats) the words of the Veda. 

\Gurutvam laghuta mmyam hrcisva-dlrgha-plutani ca I 
Lopdgama-vikdras-ca prakritxr vikramah krmnah U 
Svaritoddtta'nwatvam svdso nadas tathohhayam I 
Etat sarvam ca vijmi/am ckaxido-hlidslidm adhiyatd u] 

The first Atharva-veda-pratisakhya states the subject of 
the treatise (Whitney, p. 9), and gives a fourfold division 
of all the parts of speech in its first Sutra, thus : 

The two qualities of the four kinds of words—noun (ridma)^ verb 
(aMiydta), preposition {vjmsarga), and particle {nipdta) —as euphonically 
joined and as separate words, are here the subject ('[H'dtijnam) 

That is to say, the design of the Pratisakhya is to form 
a Samhita out of a Pada text. In fact, it supposes all 
the words of the Veda to be separated from each other (as 
they are in the Pada), and then teaches how they are to be 
euphonically connected, as they must be in the Samhita 

The second chapter introduces a number of rules of 

’ We learn from the Atharva-vcda-pratisakhya I. 12, 13, that in the 
surd consonants there is mere breath, and in the sonant, sound. 

2 In the Krama text the ist word is recited with the 2nd, that is 
repeated with the 3rd, that with the 4th, &c. In the Ja^d, the ist word 
and 2nd, 2nd and ist, and ist and 2nd again; next the 2nd and 3rd, 
3rd and 2nd, and 2nd and 3rd, and so on. In the Ghana, the ist and 
2nd, 2nd and ist, ist and 2nd again, 3rd, then 3rd, 2nd, ist, ist, 2nd, 
3rd; then the 2nd begins a new Ghana 
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Sandhi, which will be familiar to the students of Paninl’s 
Grammar. The first Sutra consists of one word, which 
must be amplified thus (Whitney’s edition, p. 72): 

(The following rules are to be understood as of force when the separate 
words of the disjointed text are put together) in the Samhita [Samhita- 
yam]. 

Then follow the rules, of which I subjoin three or four 
examples (IL 10, ii, 18, 19, III. 20) : 

Before n becomes n [na-kdrasya ia-kdre nakdraK]. 

Also before a sonant palatal (as before 7) [ca-varg^ye ghoshavati^. 

After the preposition ud, there is elision of the letter s of the roots stJid 
and sta7nl>h \lopa udah stlid-stamhhoh sa-kdrasya^. 

There is elision of R before r \repJiasya re2yhe\ 

When r is elided (the preceding vowel is lengthened) [ra-loj?e]. 

The l-pratisakhya (T. 27) gives a still more 

coiuplete enumeration of the parts of speech, thus : 

Words are made up of inflected verbal bases [1 e bases having the jicr- 
sonal endings, technically called tin^, nouns derived from verbs by Krit 
aflixes, nouns derived from nouns by Taddhita affixes and four kinds of 
compounds (A vyayi-ldiava, Tatpurusba, Dvandva, Babu-vrihi). [Tin -krit- 
taddMta-catushtayasarndsdh sahda-mayam. See Professor Max Miiller’a 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 164.] 

The Veihln cjtis — ChandaSy ‘metre.’ 

This Vedan-ga is imperfectly represented by the ( 5 han-- 
dah-sdstra ascribed to Pin-gala or Pingala-naga, which may 
be as old as the second century B.C., and treats of Prakrit 
as well as Sanskrit metres, including only a few Vedic. 
Other works on metres are the Nidana-stitra in ten Pra- 
patliakas and the ^ruta-bodha. In truth, prosody, like every 
other subject in Sanskrit literature, affords field for almost 
endless investigation. It is a complete study in itself, and 
its importance in the estimation of the Hindus is shown by 
the excessive cultivation and elaboration bestowed upon 
their whole metrical system. A knowledge of the metre 
^f each hymn of the Veda was considered essential to the 

7V4r 
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right use and proper recitation of the Mantras. Hence 
we find Sayana, in his introduction to the first hymn of 
the Rig-veda, quoting the following precept: 

He who shall cause any one to repeat {adhyapayeC) or shall himself 
repeat (any hymn of the Veda) without having acquainted himself with 
the name of the Rishi to whom it was revealed, the metro {Shandas) in 
which it was written, the deity to whom it Avas addressed, and its right 
application (^yoga\ is the worst of sinners {'pdpTydn). 

Again, immediately afterwards, he adds: 

Any one who makes use of (a hymn) without knowing the Rishi, the 
metre, the deity, the right inteqiretation according to the Brahmanas 
Q)rdhmana/rtha)y and the accents is called Mantra-thorn' {mantra- 
kan^aka, as destroying or oh-inietiii/ its efficacy). 

In the ninth verse of the Purusha-sukta of the R 5 g-veda 
(see p. 24) the metres are said to have sprung from 
Purusha himself, thus: 

From that universal sacrifice sprang the Ric and Saman verses, the 
metres, and the Yajus {ihanddnsiyajnxre tasnidd yajus tasmdd ajdyata) 

The Taittiriya-samhita VII. 1.1.4 describes the crea¬ 
tion of several metres by Prajapati (Muir, vol. i. p. 15) : 

Prajapati desired ‘ may I be propagated' Ho formed the Ttivrit from 
his mouth. After it were produced the deity Agni, the metre Gayatrl, &c. 

In Manu IV. 99, too, we have the following : 

Let not a man repeat the Veda without clear pronunciation (of the 
letters, accents, &c., svara-vatmddiy Kulliika) Let him always be eareful 
to recite it as composed in metre (chandas-kritam), 

. It is remarkable that in Panini’s Grammar the usual 
name for the Veda is Ohandas (see p. 179). 

From the importance thus assigned to the metrical 
structure of the hymns we shall be prepared to find 
frequent allusions to the subject of metres in the Brah- 
manas. In fact, these treatises attach a kind of mystical 
leflScacy to their right use, and whole chapters of the 
Upanishads enlarge on the same fanciful theme. The 
Gayatrl is held in especial veneration, the most sacred 
text of the Rig-veda being in this metre. (See p. 20.) 
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The following passage is from the Satapatha-brahmapa 
1 . 2, 5, 6, &c. (Muir’s Texts, vol. iv. p. 123) : 

The gods having placed Vishnu to the east surrounded him with metres 
{&iandohhir ahhitah jparyagHhnan) ; saying, ‘ On the south side, I sur¬ 
round thee with the Gayatri metre; on the west I surround thee with the 
Trishtubh metre ; on the north I surround thee^n^ith the Jagati.’ Having 
thus surrounded him with metres, they placed Agni on the east, and thus 
they went on worshipping and toiling. By this means they acquired this 
whole earth {tena imam, sarvdm prithivlm samavindanta'). 

Again, in the fourteenth Brahmana of the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad we read (Roer, p. 254) : 

The Ricahy Yajunshi, and Sdnidni are eight syllables (ashtdv aksha- 
7'dni) j the second Pada (jpadam) of the Gayatri consists of eight syllables 
(ashtdksharani). This Pada of the Gayatri represents that nature of the 
three Vedas. Whoever knows this Pada of the Gayatri conquers all that 
is conquerable by the knowledge of the three Vedas. 

Hence we cannot be surprised that some of the most 
sacred metres, especially the Gayatri, were in the end 
personified and invested with divine functions. Our 
present purpose and limits do not admit of our giving 
schemes of even the commonest forms of Sanskrit metre, 
whether Vedic or Post-vedic. They will be found enu¬ 
merated in the third edition of my Sanskrit Grammar, 
pp. 388-392 h Let me merely observe that great licence 
is alh)wod in Vedic prosody, so that in the Gayatri, which 
may be regarded as consisting either of three divisions of 
eight syllables each (whence it is called tri-padd) or of 
six feet of four syllables each, the quantity of each 
syllable is very irregular, although the second, fourth, and 
sixth feet generally contain two iambics. 

Of Post-vedic metres we have so great a variety that 
it becomes necessary to arrange them under classes and 
orders, genera and species. In truth, the elaboration of 

^ See also Colebrooke’s essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit metres and 
Professor Weber’s articles in the ‘Indische Studien.’ 
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jovery kind of complicated metre is carried to an extent 
quite beyond the ordinary practice of poetical composi¬ 
tion in other languages. ‘ A Hindu poet/ says Dr. Yates, 

‘ may proceed to any length he pleases, within the limits 
of a thousand syllables to the half-line,^ or quarter-stanza. 
The Dandaka metre (of which a specimen occurs in the 
drama called Malati-madhava, Act v^) offers more than 
any other an almost incredible capability of expansion. 
It will admit, indeed, of the stanza extending 27x4 to 
999 X 4 syllables. But the commonest form of metre, 
chiefly found in epic poetry—the Anushtubh or Sloka 
—is short and easy. It consists of four half-lines of 
eight syllables each or two lines of sixteen syllables each, 
the last two feet of each line being iambics (see my San¬ 
skrit Grammar, p. 288). The Indra-vajra (with its Upen- 
dra-vajra variety) is also a common metre, and one of the 
most rhythmical. It nearly corresponds to one occurring 
in Horace s fourth Ode : 

Vulcauiis ardens urlt offlclnas, 

Tv^liuntque siccas machinae carinas. 

But to make the Latin agree with the Sanskrit metre we 
must suppose the first s} liable of machinae and of urit 
to be short. It might be represented in an English line 
thus, ‘ Down comes the rain and with It comes thS thun¬ 
der,' an emphasis being placed on the first syllable. 

The VcdCih[fas — Nirulzta^ ‘exposition.' 

The object of this Vedanga is etymological explanation 
or interpretation of difficult Vedic words. Doubtless, 
numerous works devoted to this object once existed, but 
all have perished except one, which is now the typical 

^ Beginning Fraiahta-kari-kritti, &c. It has fifty-four syllables to the 
quarter-verse. This specimen is translated in the Asiatic Researches, 
vcl. X ]). 456. 
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representative of the whole class ^ This is a compilation, 
accompanied with an exposition, by an author named 
Yaska, who, according to the best authorities, lived before 
Panini^ probably about 400 years b.c., or about 1800 
years before Sayana. His work consists first of three bare 
lists or catalogues of words in five chapters: viz. a. The 
Niinjlmnttihf in three chapters of synonyms or rather of 
collections of words said to have the same meaning as 
some one word of known signification given at the end, 
one such collection being called a Nighantii. The syno¬ 
nyms in each collection vary from two (III. 22) to one 
hundred and twenty-two (IT. 14), and can scarcely be 
called synonyms in the strict sense. For example, when 
it is said that variate, ‘he turns \ lotate, ‘ he rolls / 

2yati, ‘ he creejDs sravati, ‘ he flows sransate, ‘he drops 
plavate, ‘ he swims; ’ diyate, ‘ he flies ;' patati, ‘ he falls,' and 
122 other words are all synonyms of gamati, ‘he goes,' or 
gati, ‘ going,' this must be understood very widely as 
intending to include all forms and varieties of motion. 
Again, in I. 12, we have a collection of 101 words, which 
are all said to be synonyms of water (udaJca), but it is 
obvious that the only attribute most of these have in com¬ 
mon is, that they are varieties of fluids, including, for 
example, nectar (amrita) and clarified butter Qiavis). 
Seeing, therefore, that many of the words brought toge¬ 
ther are old Vedic words of doubtful meaning, quite 
unknown to classical Sanskrit, and seeing that a complete 
explanation of the gradations and modifications of sense 
under each head of synonyms is wanting, the practical 
utility of these lists is of course very small indeed. &. The 

^ No less than seventeen Nairuktikas or ‘ interpreters of the Veda * are 
mentioned by name as having preceded Yaska. See Dr. Muir's article on 
the interpretation of the Veda, p. 321. 

^ Panini himself implies (IV. I. 112) that the name Yaska means a 
descendant of Yaska. 
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Naigama, a collection of 278 separate words (paddni) 
occurring in tlae Veda (nigama), all in one chapter of three 
sections, c. The Daivata or 151 words relating to deities 
and religious or sacrificial acts, in one chapter of six short 
sections. Whether these collections were drawn up by 
Yaska himself or by some previous compiler is not certain, 
but there is no doubt that the second and most important 
part of the Avork, viz. the Nirukta or ‘ explanation' of the 
words in these lists is his own composition. Although, 
therefore, the term Nirukta is sometimes applied to the 
lists of words, it more properly belongs to Yaska's expla¬ 
nation of them, which occupies twelve chapters. The first 
of the twelve is a kind of introduction, which contains 
some interesting discussions of philological questions and a 
sort of summary or sketch of grammar ; the following two 
chapters are an imperfect exposition of the Naighantuka 
or ‘lists of M'lioiiyminis words,' the deficiency of which has 
been to a certain extent supplied by Durga, a commen¬ 
tator on Yaska; the next three chapters explain the 
Naigama or ‘single Vedic words,' and the last six the 
Daivata or ‘ deities addressed in the hymns.' Thus the 
three collections with their explanations occupy seventeen 
chapters. The value of the work ^ consists in its being the 
oldest extant commentary on the Veda. When words are 
explained, Vedic passages are quoted in illustration, and 
the author often enters into curious etymological investi¬ 
gations, which possess great interest from their universally 
admitted antiquit}^ but are difficult to understand from 
the extreme brevity and obscurity of their style. 

I here abridge some valuable remarks from Dr. John 
Muir's article on the ‘ Interpretation of the Veda,' in the 
Royal Asiatic Society's Journal (vol. ii. new series, p. 320): 

The Nirukta makes frequent reference to the Brahmanas, and alludes 


It lias been ably edite<l by Professor Both 
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to various schools of Vedic interpretation which existed anterior to its 
author, such as the Nainiktas or ‘ etymologists,^ the Aitihasikas». or 
‘ legendary writers,’ and the Yajuikas or ‘ ritualists.’ Yaska supplies speci¬ 
mens of the mode of explaining the hymns adopted by different schools of 
interpreters. Thus we are told (Nirukta XI. 29, 31) that the Nairuktas 
understood Amimati, Raka, Sinlvali, and Kuhu to be goddesses, while 
the Yajnikas took them for the new and full iftoons. The gods called 
Abvins were a great enigma. The Nirukta (XII. i) gives the following 
answers to the question who they were : ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ say some; 
‘Day and Night,’ say others, ‘the Sun and Moon,’ say others, ‘two 
Kings, performers of holy acts,’ say the Aitihasikas. Again, Nirukta 
(VI. 13) tells us that Aurnabhava understood Nasatyau (an epithet of the 
Asvins) as ‘ true, not false ’ Agrayana took it to mean ‘ leaders of truth ’ 
{mtyasya 'pranetarau) ; while Yaska himself suggests that it may mean 
‘ nose-born ’ {ndsikd-prahhavau). Again, we are informed (Nirukta III. 8) 
that some understood the five peoples (pan 6 a-jandh) mentioned in Rig- 
veda X 53. 4 to be the Gandharvas, Pitris, gods, Asuras, and Rakshases ; 
whilst Aupamanya^ia took them for the four castes and the Nishadas So, 
again, Katthakya understood Narasansa to designate ‘ sacrifice,’ but 
S'akapuni took it for a name of Agni (Nir. VITI. 4. 5). In like manrior, 
Yaska’s predecessors weie not agreed as to what was meant by Vishnu’s 
tlirce steps in Rig-veda I. 22 17 , Sakapuni maintaining that they were 
planted on the earth, the atmosphere, and the sky respectively, and 
Aurnabhava that the hill over which the sun rises, the meridian, and the 
lull where he sets, were the localities referred to. One of these predc- 
ccssois (Kautsa) had the audacity to assert that Vedic exposition was 
useless, as the hymns were obscure, unmeaning, or mutually contradictory. 
As instances of obscurity he cites the texts in which the words amyak 
(Rig-veda I. 169. 3), yadrismin (V. 44 8), jdraydyi (VI. 12. 4), and 
kdnukd (VIII. 66. 4) occur. In regard to this charge, Yaska replies that 
it is not the fault of the post that the blind man does not see it. In the 
Nirukta-parisishta the ‘four defined gi'ades or stages of speech’ refeired 
to in Rig-veda I, 164. 45, arc said to be explained by the Rishis as mean¬ 
ing the four mystic words, om, bhuh, hhuvah, svar ; by the grammarians, 
as denoting nouns, verbs, prepositions, and particles; by the ritualists, as 
the hymns, liturgical precepts, Brahmanas, and ordinary language; by 
the etymologists, as the Rig, Yajush, Saman, and the current language ; by 
others, as the speech of serpents, birds, reptiles, and the vernacular; by the 
spiritualists, as that of beasts, musical instruments, wild animals, and soul. 

It is evident from the above remarks that great dif¬ 
ference of opinion existed among expositors of the Veda 
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»even in Yaska^s time, considerably more than 2000 years 
!agt), and that the objections of sceptics and rationalists 
had to be met and answered by orthodox theologians like 
himself. He commences his own exposition thus (I. i): 

The traditional collection of words has been thus traditionally repeated. 
That must now be explained. They call this traditional collection the 
Nighantus. \Samamuayah samamnatah sa vtiolhyutavjas tom imam 
samamndyam nighan^ava ity dSaksliate.^ 

Perhaps as good an example of Yaska^s condensed style 
as can be offered is a passage quoted and explained by Pro¬ 
fessor Goldstiicker from Roths edition, I. 3. It is inter- 
esting as showing that, for the better interpretation of the 
Veda, Yaska aimed at giving some sort of exposition of 
grammar and grammatical science as then understood : 

(The ancient grammarian) S'akatayana says that prepositions when not 
attached (to nouns or verbs) do not express meanings; but Gargya says 
that they illustrate (or modify) the action which is expressed by a noun 
or verb, and that their senses are various (even when detached). Now 
they express that sense which inheres in them, that is, that which 
modifies the sense of a noun or verb. The pieposition d is in the sense 
of limit; jpm and para express the reverse of that \ ahhi, direction 
towards ; pratiy the reverse of that; ati and su, superiority; 'inr and dwr, 
the reverse of these two, ni and ava, the act of taking down, ud, the 
reverse of these two ; sarn^ combining together , vi and apa, the reverse 
of that; a 7 iu, similarity or being after ; apt, conjunction; ^upa, the being 
appended; pari, being all around , adhi, being above or supremacy : thus 
they express various meanings, and these must be taken into considera¬ 
tion. [Na nirhaddhd upasargd arthdn nir-dhur iti ^dhatdyano^ ndmd- 
Jehydtayos tu Jearmopasamyoya-dyotaka hhavatity uccdvacdh paddrthd 
hhavantiti Go/rgyas, tad, ya esliu padwrtfiah prdhur ime tarn ndmdkhyd^ 
tayoT artha-vikaranam, d ity drvdg-arthe, pra parety etasya prdtilo- 
myam; ahhlty dhhimukhyam, pratlty etasya prdtilomyam; ati su ity 
ahhtpujitdrthe, nir dur ity etayoh prdtilomyarn ; ny aveti mnigrahdrthlyd^ 
ud ity etayoh prdtilomyam; sam ity eklhldivarn, vy apety etasya ^dti- 
lomyam; anv tti sddtiiylf y apiti samsargam; upety upaja- 

nam; parlti aa/rvato-hhdvom, adhity uparihhdvam aiivaryam vaivam 
uccdvaSdn arthdm, prdlms ta upekshitavydh.] 

There is a still more interesting passage on the subject of 
derivation a little further on in the same chapter (I. 12): 
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So these four kinds of words have been enumerated, nouns {naman), 
verbs {ahhyata)^ prepositions {upamrga), and particles {nipata), S'aka- 
tayana affirms that nouns are derived from verbs, and on this point there 
is an agreement of the etymologists {nairukta-samayah^. But Gargya 
and some of the grammarians say that not all (nouns are derived from 
verbs). For if all nouns came from verbs, then whatever performs the 
same action ought to have the same name. Thus^^if a^va^ ‘ a liorse,^ were 
derived from the root as, ‘ to pass through,' then every one who passes 
along a road ought to be called asva^ and if trtna^ ‘ a blade of grass,* were 
derived from the root tridy ‘ to pierce,’ then everything that pierces ought 
to be called trina. Again, if all nouns were derived from verbs, then 
everything would have as many names as there are states with which it 
could be connected. Thus, athund, ‘a post/ might be called dara-myd, 
‘hole-sleeper/ because resting in a hole, or san-janl, ‘joiner together,’ 
because things are joined by being attached to it. [Yaska ends by taking 
the side of S'akatayana. See Professor Max Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 165 ] 

The thirteenth and fourteentli chajotere, commonly called 
the Ninikta-parisishta, ai’e thought to be the work of a 
more recent author than Yaska. There are numerous 
classical glossaries by later lexicographers, e. g. : 

The Amara-kosha (sometimes called Tri^kanda, ‘ having three chapters’), 
by the Bauddha Amara-sinha, probably not later than a. d. 500 ; the 
Abhidhana-ratna-mala, by hlalayudha, the Abhidhana-6mtamani, by the 
Jaina Heraa-candra; the Visva-prakasa, by Mahesvara, the Dharani; 
the Hedini; the Ilaravall, &c. 

The Vcihlityns — Vydkarana, ‘grammar.^ 

This word Vy-d-karaiia means literally ‘ undoing,' and 
is applied first to linguistic analysis and then generally to 
grammar, but especially to Paninis grammar ^ It is 
the opposite to Sansharana^ ^ putting together," whence 
the formed language is called Sanskritay ‘constructed." 
Strictly, the great Vyakarana of Panini can scarcely be 
regarded as a Vedan-ga, seeing that it only treats of the 

^ No Pandit would use Vyakarana except for Sanskrit grammar, and a 
man's Sanskrit scholarship is often summed up by describing him as know¬ 
ing ‘ the Vyakaiaii.’ 
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Vedic idiom exceptionally. The grammatical Sutras which 
preceded his time and which have nearly all perished must 
have constituted the Vyakarana division of works ancillary 
to the study of the Vedah Nevertheless, the grammar of 
Panini, which is the great standard of correct Sanskrit, is 
usually taken to represent this Vedan-ga, and as it is one 
j»of the most remarkable literary works that the world has 
. ever seen, and as no other countiy can produce any gram- 
limatical system at all comparable to it, either for originality 
of plan or for analytical subtlety, a brief description of its 
characteristic features may be introduced here. 

Little or nothing is known of Panini, the author of the 
grammar. He is described as a descendant of Panin and 
grandchild of an inspired legislator named Devala. His 
mothers name was Dakshi (whence he is called Dakshoya), 
and Salatura in the Gandhara country (Kandahar), north¬ 
west of Attock on the Indus, is said to have been his 
birth-place (wlience his name Salaturiya). He belonged, 
therefore, to the North-western or Western school. As, 
however, in later times he became more and more an 
object of reverence, he was at last actually canonized by 
his admirers, that is to say, exalted to the rank of a Rishi 
or inspired Muni. Hence he is fabled to have seen rather 
than composed his grammar, which was declared to have 
been supernaturally revealed to him, the first fourteen 

^ Panini himself mentions several grammarians as having preceded 
him, such as Apisali, Kasyapa, Gargya, Galava, Cakravarmana, Bhara- 
dvaja, S'akatayana, S'akalya, Senaka, and Sphotayana. The Unadi-sutras 
(commented on by Ujjvala-datta), giving the affixes, commencing with utj,, 
for the formation of words whose meaning has deviated from accordance 
with their etymology, and whose root is not always clear, are thought by 
some to be anterior to Panini. Possibly he may have made a list of them 
himself. At any rate, he mentions the affixes in III. 3. i, III. 4. 75. 
Bantanava’s Phit-sutras on accent are probably later than Panini. They 
have been well edited by Professor Kielhorn. I believe Dr. Buhler has 
-found part of S'akatayana. 
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Sutras especially having been communicated, according to 
> the legend, by the god ^iva. It is of course quite impos- 
isible to fix with certainty at what period Panini lived. 
The late Professor Goldstlicker thought he had good 
grounds for deciding that the great grammarian preceded 
Buddha. This would place him in the''sixth century B.c. 
Other scholars, whose opinions are entitled to respect, 
consider that an earlier date cannot be assigned to him 
than the middle of the fourth century B.c. 

His work—perhaps the most original of all productions 
of the Hindu mind’—is sometimes called the Ashtadhyayi, 
sometimes Ashtakam Paniniyam, because it consists of 
eight lectures (Adhyayas), each of which is again sub¬ 
divided into four chapters (Padas). In these eight 
Adhyayas are contained 3996 Sutras or Aphorisms h The 
first Adhyaya explains the technical terms used in the 
grammar and the rules for their interpretation and appli¬ 
cation A root is called Dhatu, and a crude base Prati- 
padika, but a root never appears without some appendage 
(mmhmidha) in the shape of indicatory syllables or letters 
(technically called it) which do not really form part of the 
root, but merely denote certain peculiarities in its inflec¬ 
tion, conjugation, &c. Similar indicatory letters and syl¬ 
lables (it) are attached either at the beginning or end of all 
affixes, augments, &c. ^ The case affixes are called svp, 

^ Three or four of these are supposed to be later additions. In the 
excellent edition of Professor Bohtlingk there arc 3997, including the 
fourteen S'iva Sutras. Panini is also the supposed author of the oldest 
Dhatu-patha or dictionary of roots with their Anubandhas. 

^ A rule giving the key to Panini's Sutras and their application is called 
a Paribhasha; one which explains the technical terms is a Sahjha. 

^ For example, the root nid is called nidi to show that a nasal is 
inserted in conjugation, thus, nindami, nindasi^ &c. The affix maya is 
called mayat to show that its feminine is mayl. Sometimes these Its or 
Anvhandhas serve to distinguish two roots or affixes, which, although 
similar in sound, have different senses; for example, the root dd, ‘to 
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and the personal endings or terminations of verbs tm. 
Between the latter and the root a ('Miijiigntioriril syllable 
is inserted, called vikarana. The third chapter of the first 
Adhyaya treats of the proper nse of the active voice 
{Parasmai-pada) and middle or reflexive voice {Atmane- 
pada). The second Adhyaya explains compound words* 
The third, fourth, and fifth Adhyayas enumerate the various 
affixes and their meanings. Those belonging to verbs 
occupy the third Adhyaya; those affixed to nouns, the 
fourth and fifth. The sixth, seventh, and eighth Adhyayas 
treat of the changes which roots and affixes undergo by 
augments and substitutions of various kinds. For brevity 
and economy of words nothing can be more successful than 
the system in which all this immense and intricate subject 
is explained. The Sutras of Panini are indeed a perfect 
miracle of condensation, their main design apparently 
being to aid the memory of teachers rather than learners 
by the briefest possible suggestions. When a single letter 
can be saved every other consideration is sacrificed to this 
paramount object; and to attain a greater amount of 
abridgment than could be effected by the use of ordinary 
words an arbitrary symbolical language is coined, the 
key to which must be acquired before the rules them¬ 
selves can be rendered intelligible h Perhaps the clos¬ 
ing Sutra of the whole work may be taken as the best 
instance of the consummate brevity attained. It consists 
of two letters, as follows : a a. This is said to mean : 


give,’ is called dudan, while dd, ‘to divide/ is called dap; the affix vat^ 
meaning ‘ like/ is called vati^ while the affix vaty meaning ‘ possessed of,’ 
is called x>atup. Sometimes the only nse of these Anubandhas is to 
enable Pratyaharas to be formed; thus the case-ending of the accusative 
dual is called aut merely for the sake of forming the PratyShara sut, 

^ For example, iyan stands for the characteristic of roots of the fourth 
class, yak for the passive, nic for the causal, san for tlie desiderative, yanr 
for the intensive. 
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Let short a be held to have its oi^n of utterance contracted, now that 
we have reached the end of the work in which it was necessary to regard 
it as otherwise. 

Here is one from the sixth Adhyaya (1.77): Iho yan a 6 i. 
This, of course, is not Sanskrit, but a kind of grammatical 
algebra. Ik is a symbol standing fof the four rowels 

Uy riy Iri, and gifted with an imaginary genitive case 
ikah (here changed to iko). Yan is a symbol for the letters 
y, V, r, I; and ac (supposed to possess a locative case aci) 
represents all the vowels. The rule at full is : 

The letters y, v, r, I take the place of i, u, f-i, Iri, short or long, respec¬ 
tively, when followed by any dissimilar vowel. 

Moreover, an aphorism which stands at the head of a 
series and is hence called an Adhikdra or ^ governing rule' 
is never repeated, but must be supplied after the whole 
series till the influence {(xnuvritti) of this governing Sutra 
is supposed to cease, such cessation being called nivritti. 
Thus the seventy-fourth Sutra of the third chapter of 
Adhyaya I is 7 iica§- 6 a, which must be interpreted thus : 

And after a verbal base ending in the causal affix {niS) the Atmane- 
I)ada must come when the result of the action returns to the agent. 

Of course nearly all the matter necessary to make this 
rule intelligible has to be supplied from other rules, and 
especially from the Adhikara rule 12, which is separated 
by sixty-two intervening Sutras. 

In short, a careful examination of Panini’s grammar 
will dispose the student to appreciate Colebrooke's remark 
that "the endless pursuit of exceptions and limitations 
so disjoins the general precepts, that the reader cannot 
keep in view their intended connection and mutual rela¬ 
tion. He wanders in an intricate maze, and the clue of 
the labyrinth is continually slipping from his band.' 

In point of fact, however, this grammar ought not €0 
be examined from a European point of view at all. 
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We must not forget that an Indian Pandit’s ideas of 
grammar are very different from our own. Europeans 
are apt to look on a grammar of any kind as a necessary 
evil, only to be tolerated because indispensable to the 
attainment of a desired end beyond. With us the gram¬ 
mar of a language is in most cases a mere passage to its 
literature, a dreary region to be traversed as soon as pos¬ 
sible. A Pandit, on the other hand, regards grammar as 
we should regard the natural sciences. It is with him a 
something to be studied and elaborated for its own sake. 
According to the late Professor Goldstiicker, ‘ Panini’s 
work is indeed a kind of natural history of the Sanskrit 
language h’ It gives an account of the linguistic facts and 
phenomena as it finds them, tracing them out as they 
occur without regard to any scientific or methodical 
arrangement of materials. Thus the prolongation of 
vowels is dealt with as a fact, and is followed out through 
a whole chapter in order to trace aU the instances in 
which such a lengthening takes place, whether in declen¬ 
sion or conjugation or the composition of words. Hence 
the rules of declension and c<>iijiig;di«*n do not follow each 
other in their usual order according to the European 
system, but are scattered about in a disjointed and often 
very perplexing manner, so that it becomes necessary to 
search for and put together Aphorisms in widely separated 
parts of the work to enable the statement of some gram¬ 
matical law or process to be completed. 

5 Panini’s grammar was criticized and its deficiencies 
‘ supplied by the celebrated Kaj^^ana, who is called 
Varttika-kara, as author of the Varttikas or "supplementary 
rules and annotations.’ He must have lived some time 
after Panini, perhaps in the century following. Some, 
however, believe the two grammarians to have been con- 


See Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, article Panini. 
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temporaneous. Katyayana again was criticized by his 
rival Patahjali, who generally supports Panini against the 
composer of the supplementary rules. To Patanjali we 
owe one of the most wonderful grammatical works that 
the genius of any country has ever produced, viz. the Maha- 
bhashya or ‘great commentarywritteli not so much to 
explain Panini as to defend such of his Aphorisms as had 
been criticized by Katyayana. He was probably not the 
same person as the author of the Yoga philosophy. Accord¬ 
ing to some, his mother^s name was Gonika ; he was born 
at Gonarda in the east of India, and he lived for some 
time in Kashmir, where his work was well known. 
According to Professor Goldstucker, he wrote between 
140 and 120 B. c. but Professor Weber places him about 
25 years after Christ. These three men, Panini, Katya- 

' The whole of this great work has been lately edited by two Pandits 
at Benares. See the able article on it by Professor Weber in the last 
volume of the ‘ Indische Studien ’ A copy has been kindly sent to me by 
Professor A. E. Gough. Patahjali’s additions to the Varttikas are called 
Jshtis or Desiderata. He is also the author of many Karikas or memorial 
verses on grammar. A compendium of such veiscs was also made by 
Bhartri-hari. 

^ See the ‘Indian Antiquary’ for February 1873. See also an article 
on Patanjali in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, where it is well said that ‘ Patah- 
jall’s method is analogous to that of other classical commentaries j it 
establishes, usually by repetition, the correct reading of the text in 
explaining every important or doubtful word, in showing the connection 
of the principal parts of the sentence, and in adding such observations as 
may be required. Frequently Patanjali attaches his own critical remarks 
to the emendations of Katyayana, often in support of the views of the 
latter, but not seldom, too, in order to refute his criticisms and to defend 
Panini; while, again, at other times, he completes the statement of one of 
them by his own additional rules.’ Hamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
writing in the ‘Indian Antiquary’ for October 1872, states his opinion 
that Patahjali lived when Pushpamitra was reigning at Patali-putra, and 
‘ that he probably wrote the third chapter of his Bhashya between 144 B.o. 
and 142 B.C.’ Professor Weber, however, controverts this conclusion, 

N 
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jjana, and Patanjali, compose the great Indian triumvirate 
of grammarians, from whose authority there is no appeal 
in anything which relates to Vyakarana. About one 
himdred and fifty grammarians and commentators followed 
in their footsteps, each criticizing or commenting on his 
predecessors. Among these may be mentioned Kaiyata 
or Kaiyya^, who commented on Patanjali in a work 
called the Bhashya-pradipa, and was himself commented 
on by Nag- ;jT - 1 . 1 1.11 i, i. in the Bhashya-pradipoddyota ^ One 
of the best of the more modern commentaries on Panini is 
Vamana^s Kasika Vritti, so called because composed at 
Kasi or Benares. A grammarian named Bli.i+i.-.jl-dikshita 
attempted to arrange the Aphorisms on a plan more in 
accordance with modern ideas. His useful work is called 
the Siddhanta-kaurnudi A still greater simplification of 
Panini is the Laghu-kaumudi of Varada-raja^, which is 
in fact a kind of abridgment of the Siddhanta-kaurnudi, 
current in the north-west of India. 

Vopadeva, a grammarian who is said to have flourished 
about the latter half of the tliirteenth century at the 
court of Hemadri, king of Deva-giri (Dowlatabad), wrote 
a grammar for bcgimiers on a system of his own, called 
the Mugdha-bodha which is much valued as an authority 
in Bengal, and referred to by many native commentators, 
such, for example, as Bharata-mallika or Bharata-sena, 
who therefore called his commentary on the Bhatti-kavya, 
Mugdha-bodhini. 

Vopadevas arrangement and many of his technical 
terms and symbolical expressions (including the technical 

^ This NagojI-bhatta was also the author of a grammatical work called 
Paribhashendu-sekhara, lately edited at Bombay, with a translation, by 
Professor F. Kielhorn. 

® A new edition of this was published not long ago in India. 

^ This was edited and translated by Dr. Ballantyne. 

* It has been edited like Panini by Professor Bohtlingk. 
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forms of his affixes) differ from those of Panini, and the 
only allusion to Vedic peculiarities is in the last Sutra of 
the work (XXVI. 220), which is as follows : 

Manifold forms and irregularities are allowed in the Veda. \Baliulam 
hralimani, which corresponds to Panini’s often repeated hahularn clian-- 
dasi, II. 4. 39, II. 4. 73, &c, Cf. also Panini's vyatyayo halmlam^ ‘oppo¬ 
sition to the usual rule is frequent in the Veda/ III. i. 85.] 

In fact, Vopadeva^ does not aim at the completeness of 
Panini. He omits all notice of the accents, and his treat¬ 
ment of the laws of euphonic combination is by no means 
exhaustive. In his explanation of declension and conjuga¬ 
tion he is more satisfactory, and he gives numerous useful 
examples and paradigms, but usually contents himself 
with general rules, and does not, like Panini, trouble 
himself to trace out minute particulars or examine into 
every corner of an intricate subject with a view to 
a careful search for all possible exceptions. Professor 
Bolitlingk has given an analysis of the Mugdha-bodha in 
the preface to his excellent edition of the work. Vopa- 
deva's first chapter explains technical terms ; the second 
treats of euphonic laws; the third, of declension; the fourth, 
of the formation of feminines; the fifth, of the use of the 


^ It is very necessary to know tlie commonest of Vopadeva’s technical 
expressions, as they are not only occasionally used by some native com¬ 
mentators, but are also employed in some instances by European 
expounders of Sanskrit grammar. They often deviate from Panini's 
system. For example, the memorial terminations usually given for verbs 
are those of Vopadeva (VIII. i) ; dim stands for dhatu, ‘a root / vri for 
vriddhi, kva for the terminations of the singular; vva for bahu-vacana, 
those of the plural; li for linga, a nominal base; Udhu for nominal verbs ; 
suj) and up for the characteristic u of the eighth class of roots; turn and 
Saturn instead of Panini’s tumun, for the Knt affix turn forming the infini¬ 
tive ; ^dna (not sdnaS) for the termination of the present participle A tmane; 
/ri for the pronominals (called Sarva-naman by Panini); samdhara for 
Panini’s pratydhdra (see my Sanskrit-English Dictionary). Nevertheless, 
Vopadeva adopts a great number of Panini’s technical terms. 

N 2 
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cases ; the sixth, of compound words ; the seventh, of Tad- 
dhita affixes; the eighth, of technical terms applicable to 
verbs and of roots of the first class; the ninth and tenth, of 
roots of the second and third classes; the eleventh to the 
seventeenth, of roots of the fourth to the tenth classes, one 
chapter being devoted to each class; the eighteenth, of 
causal verbs ; the nineteenth, of desideratives ; the twen¬ 
tieth, of intensives ; the twenty-first, of nominals ; the 
twenty-second, of the use of the Parasmai-pada; the 
twenty-third, of the use of the Atmane-pada; the twenty- 
fourth, of passives, impersonals, and reflexive verbs; the 
twenty-fifth, of the use of the tenses and moods; the 
twenty-sixth, of Krit affixes and of affixes added to roots 
to form participles, &c. 

I conclude by observing that a popular grammar called 
the Kdtantra (or Kaldpa) is being well edited for the 
Bibliotheca Indica by Professor J. Eggeling. 


The Veddn-gas — Jijotislai, ‘astronomy.’ 

t This Vedanga should rather be called ‘ the astronomical 
br astrological calendar.’ Strictly speaking, it is repre¬ 
sented by a short tract, consisting of thirty-six verses, in 
a comparatively modem style, to which scholars cannot 
assign a date earlier than 300 years B. c. According to 
the best authorities, no genuine Sutras on astronomy have 
as yet been discovered. The object of the Jyotisha 
Vedanga is to fix the most auspicious days and seasons for 
commencing sacrifices. This treatise, brief and unsatis¬ 
factory as it is, nevertheless deserves attention as em¬ 
bodying some of the most ancient astronomical ideas, 
among which may be mentioned the measure of a day 
by thirty Muhurtas or hours of forty-eight minutes, the 
division of the zodiac into twenty-seven parts or lunar 
asterisms, the first of which is Krittika, and the tradi- 
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tional place of the solstitial points, which, according to 
Colebrooke, could not have been so fixed at a period later 
than 1400 years B. c. 

The following is Colebrooke’s translation of verses seven 
and eight of the Jyotisha tract ^ which verses have been 
the subject of much controversy in relation to their bear¬ 
ing on the determination of dates from a comparison of 
the present position of the solstitial points : 

The sun and moon turn towards the north at the beginning of S'ra- 
vishtha (=Dhanishtha), but the sun turns towards the south in the 
middle of the constellation over which the serpents preside; and this 
(turn towards the south and towards the north) always happens in the 
months of Magha and S'ravana. \Fra'padyete Sravishthadau surya- 
Candmmamv udak, Sdrjydrdhe dakshinarkas tu^ mdgha-srdvanayoh sadd.^ 
In the northern passage an increase of day and decrease of night take 
place amounting to a Prastha (or thirty-two Palas) of water; in the 
southern, both are reversed (i e. the days decrease and the nights 
increase), and the difference amounts, by the journey, to six Muhurtas. 
\(rharma-vriddhir ksliai^d-hrdsa udag-gatau, Dakshine 

tail viparyastau shan-muhurty ayancna tu,^ 

Whatever may be the value of these verses in an astro¬ 
nomical point of view, it is clear that a superstitious 
belief in the importance of choosing auspicious days and 
lucky moments for the performance of rites and cere¬ 
monies, whether public or domestic, began to show itself 
very early in India, and that it grew and strengthened 
simultaneously with the growth of priestcraft and the 
5. elaboration of a complex ritual. The influence of the sun 
‘ upon the atmosphere and soil made itself so manifest that 


^ See Professor E. B. Co well’s new edition of Colebrooke’s Essays, 
republished by his son. Sir T. E. Colebrooke, p. 98; and see especially 
Professor Whitney’s valuable notes on this point (p. 126). He shows 
that the difference of six Muhurtas between the longest and shortest day 
or night suits the latitude of only one part of India, the extreme north¬ 
western corner. Professor Max Muller has discussed the whole question 
of the fixing of the solstitial points with reference to dates, in the preface 
to the fourth volume of his edition of the Rig-veda. 
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»it was only natural to infer that similar influences be¬ 
longed to the moon, planets, and stars; and the per¬ 
sonification and deification of all the most conspicuous 
luminaries which resulted from the supposed power in¬ 
herent in their rays, of course intensified the superstitiou4S 
feeling of dependence upon their favourable aspects for 
the success, not only of religious acts, but of all the afiairs 
of life. Pernicious as such superstitious ideas were in 
their effect on the mind and all mental progress, they were 
nevertheless productive of good in impelling the acute 
Hindu to study the movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
stimulating him to undertake arithmetical and mathema¬ 
tical investigations. Tn all probability, astronomical and 
mathematical science had an independent origin in India. 
It is at least certain that they were cultivated with some 
success at a very early epoch, though of course very 
roughly in the absence of all optical and mechanical 
appliances. We have already given an example from the 
Aitareya-brahmana, which contains certain shrewd guesses 
at scientific truth in regard to the sun (see p. 35). 

In some of the earliest hymns of the Veda the Nak- 
shatras or lunar mansions ’ are mentioned in connection 
with the moon (see Rig-veda I. 50. 2). Moreover, 
some of the phases of the moon, such as Amimati^ 
' the moon one digit less than full,’ Rdhd, ^ the full 


^ For the twenty-seven Vedic Nakshatras see my Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary (also Appendix). It has been well shown that nahsJiatra has 
three senses: i. a star in general; 2. twenty-seven lunar mansions, 
regarded as equal divisions of the lunar zodiac; 3. twenty-eight inde¬ 
pendent asterisms, each of which in later treatises served for astronomical 
observations. In the later mythology the lunar mansions were fabled as 
the twenty-seven daughters of Daksha and wives of the moon. From 
that union the planets and the months were said to have sprung. 
Modern astrologers consider the Nakshatras as good, bad, and indifferent, 
according as they are male, female, or neuter. 
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moon,' Kuhu {or Gvnyn), ‘the new moon,’ and Sinlvall, 
‘ the first thin crescent preceding or following new moon,’ 
are personified (see Rig-veda II. 32. 8), so that we are 
justified in inferring that the movements of the moon in 
the zodiac and its use as the time-measurer and month- 
maker {mdsa-hrit) ^ were studied and noted by the Hindus 
perhaps as early as 1400 years b.c. The twenty-seven 
lunar mansions implied a lunar division of the zodiac into 
twenty-seven equal parts of 13° 20' to each part, which 
was probably an original invention peculiar to the Hindus^. 
The names of the Indian months have certainly been taken 
from the asterisms in which the moon was supposed to be 
full at different times of the year, and, what is still more 
significant, the names of some of these lunar asterisms 
have clearly been derived from ancient Vedic deities, like 
the Alvins®, &c. In the Yajur-'scdii and Brahma^ias occur 


^ This is a Vedic name of the moon A root md, ^to measure/ mean¬ 
ing also ^ the measurer/ is first ajiplicd to the moon in Sanskrit and then 
to a lunation or period measured by one revolution of the moon. Some¬ 
thing similar has happened in the cognate Aiyan languages. At least we 
know that the words for ‘ month’ are generally derived from the moon, our 
word ‘month’ being nothing but moonth. In Eig-veda X. 85. 2 occurs 
the following : Atlio nahi^liatrdndm eshdm vj)a 8 the Soma dhiiah^ ‘ Soma is 
deposited in the lap of these Nakshatras.’ 

^ It should be stated, however, that Professor Whitney and other good 
authorities consider that the ancient lunar zodiac of the Hindus came to 
them indirectly from China. Th^solar signs of the zodiac and much of 
the later astronomy, with many astronomical terms (such as hord^&pa', 
hei}dra — K€VTpov ; driJednay the third of a zodiacal sign = 5 €Woff; liptdj the 
minute of a degree=X€7rrdy), were borrowed from the Greeks. 

® The names of the months are Magha (from the Hakshatra Maghd), 
Phalguna (from PhalgunVjy Caitra (from 6 itrd), Vaisakha (from Vt^dJeha), 
Jyaishtha (from Jyeshtho)^ Ashadha (from AsJiddlia)^ Sravana (from 
^ravana), Bhadrapada or Bhadra (from Bhadra-padd), Alvina (from 
Ahini)j Karttika (from KrittiJcd), Marga^irsha, commonly called Agra- 
hayana (from Mriga-£ras), Pausha (from Pushya). I have arranged these 
names so as to correspond as nearly as possible with our months, Magha 
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the expressions Nakshatra-darsa and Ganaka, applied to 
observers of the heavens, either as astronomers or astro¬ 
logers ^; and the adjustment of the lunar to the solar year 
by the insertion of a thirteenth or intercalary month 
{mala-mdsa, malimluca, adhimasa) is probably alluded 
to in an ancient hymn (Rig-veda I. 25. 8), and frequently 
in more recent parts of the Veda. (Vajasaneyi-samhita 
22. 30, Atharva-veda V. 6. 4, &c.) 

Whatever conclusions we may arrive at as to the 
original source of the first astronomical ideas current in 
the world, it is probable that to the Hindus is due the 
invention of algebra^ and its application to astronomy and 
geometry. From them also the Arabs received not only 
their first conceptions of algebraic analysis, but also those 
invaluable numerical symbols and decimal notation now 
current everywhere in Europe, which have rendered untold 
service to the progress of arithmetical science. It will not, 
therefore, be irrelevant if I introduce here a short account 
of the chief Hindu astronomical and mathematical works 
with a few illustrative extracts. 

By some authorities nine principal astronomical treatises, 
called Siddhantas, are named, viz. the Bralima-siddhantay 


representing January—February, and the others continuing in regular 
order; but practically the Hindu calendar generally begins with Vaisakha, 
this being considered the first month in the year. 

^ Of course astronomy and astrology were mixed up together, and the pro¬ 
gress of the former was impeded in India by its subservience to the latter. 

^ Tlie name Algebra (from the Arabic al jahr, ‘ the reduction of parts 
to a whole or of fractions to integers ’) shows that Europe received algebra 
like the ten numerical symbols from the Hindus through the Arabs. The 
Sanskrit word for algebra, Vija-ganita, means ^calculation of seeds,’ 
‘ calculation of original or primary elements,’ i. e. analysis. If the Greeks 
did not receive their first ideas of algebra from the Hindus, it may at 
least be taken as proved (from all that Colebrooke has so ably written on 
the subject), that the Hindus were certainly not indebted to the Greeks, 
but invented their system independently. 
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Surya-s^, Soma-sP, Vrihccspati-s^, Garga-s^, Narada-^, 
Pardsara-^, /’/i 7 . *'///.» s*°, Vasishtha'-b^; by others five, 
viz. the Pavli§ars^, Romaka-^ ^ Vdsislitha-s^, Saura-sP^ 
and BrdhmorsP or Paitdmaha-s^, and these five, sometimes 
called collectively the Pan< 5 a~siddhantika, are said to be 
the original Siddhantas. Whether the" Surya-s® is the 
same as the Saiira-s"^ appears somewhat doubtful, but this 
treatise, fabled to have been revealed by Surya ‘ the Sun ’ 
himself, is perhaps the best known of all Hindu astro¬ 
nomical works both in India and Europe ^ 

The earliest Hindu astronomer whose name has come 
down to us is Arya-bhatta, who lived, according to Cole- 
brooke, about the fifth century of our era. He is the 
author of three works, the Aryabhattiya, Dasa-gitika, and 
Aryashta-^ata, and is said to have asserted a diurnal revolu¬ 
tion of the earth on its axis, to have known the true theory 
of the causes of lunar and solar eclipses, and noticed the 
motion of the solstitial and equinoctial points 

After Arya-bhatta came the astronomer Varaha-mihira, 
who lived about the sixth century of our era, and was 
born at Ujjayini. He wrote a work on nativities called 
Vi’iliaj-jrilaka, another well-known astrological work called 
Brihat-samliita (recently translated by Professor Kern^ an 
extract from which is given p. 189), and a summary of the 
five original Siddhantas called Pahca-siddhantika. 

After Arya-bhatta and Varaha-mihira hved Brahma¬ 
gupta (probably towards the end of the sixth century). 


^ This title Honiaka-s® points to an exchange of ideas on astronomical 
subjects between India, Greece, and Rome. 

^ It has been well edited by Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall, and there are two 
translations of it, one published in America by E. Burgess, with notes 
(by Professor Whitney), and another by Bapudeva S'astn. 

^ According to Brahma-gupta, as quoted by the writer of the article 
Sanskrit Literature in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, which I have consulted. 

* For the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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who wrote the Brahma-siddhanta, containing the chapters 
on arithmetic {ganita) and algebra (Icuttaka'^) in Cole- 
brooke's Indian Algebra. 

Fourth and last of celebrated astronomers and mathe¬ 
maticians came Bhaskara or Bhaskaracarya, who is sup¬ 
posed to have lived in the twelfth century and composed 
a well-known book called the Siddhanta-^iromani, con¬ 
taining the treatises on algebra {Vlffi-ganlta) and arith¬ 
metic {Llldvatl^) ^ translated by Colebrooke. 

I proceed now to select specimens of the contents of the 
above works. The first extract gives the Indian division 
of time taken from the Surya-siddhanta (I. 11-13), Bhas- 
kara’s Siddhanta-siroraani (I. 19, 20), and other works 
with their commentaries (Burgess, pp. 5, 6). It illustrates 
very curiously the natural taste of the Hindus for hyper¬ 
bole, leading them to attempt almost infinite calculations 
of inconceivable periods in the one direction, and infini¬ 
tesimal subdivisions of the most minute quantities in the 
other. Without any reliable chronology in regard to the 
precise dates of any great events in their own history, 
they yet delight in a kind of chronology or ‘ science of 
time,’ making time past, present, and future a subject 
of the most elaborate and minute computations. Hence 
we find them heaping billions upon millions and trillions 
upon billions of years, and reckoning up ages upon ages. 
Aeons upon Aeons, with even more audacity than modem 
geologists and astronomers. In short, an astronomical 
Hindu ventures on arithmetical conceptions quite beyond 
the mental dimensions of any one who feels himself incom¬ 
petent to attempt the task of measuring infinity. Here 


’ KuttaJca properly means a ‘ pulverizer" or ‘ multiplier.' 

^ Llldvat% ^delightful by its elegance,' is merely the name of the 
chapter on arithmetic {pd^l-ganita, divided into vyakta-ganita, ‘ distinct 
computation/ and avyakta-g"^, ^ indistinct'). The name is also applied to a 
supposed ^ charming woman,’ to whom instruction in arithmetic is given. 
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is the time-table enumerating the subdivisions of what is 
called real and unreal time: 

^ That which begins with respirations {j^rdna) is called real (murta) time; 
that which begins with atoms (truti) is called unreal (amurta) time. Ten 
long syllables (gurv-akshara) make one respiration {prana, asu) ; six 
respirations make one Vinadi (also called pala or rtglmtlld of twenty- 
four seconds); sixty VinadTs=:one Nadi or Nadika (also called danda, 
ghaft, gibat'ikd of twenty-four minutes) ; sixty Nadis=one day (a sidereal 
day and night); thirty sidereal days=:one civil {advana) month ; a civil 
month consists of thirty sunrises; a lunar month of thirty lunar days 
(tithi) ; a solar {sanra) month is determined by the .entrance of the sun 
into a sign of the zodiac ’ And now with regard to unreal time: ‘ One 
hundred atoms (^r<^^^^) = one speck {tatpara); thirty specks=one twink¬ 
ling {inmesJho) ; eighteen twinklings =: one bit (kdshlhd) ; thirty bits = 
one minute ; thirty minutes=one half-l|§ur {ghatiJcd); two half- 

hours = one hour {kshanrL) ; thirty hours=one day.' This makes the 
atom -^^7 ^ second. 

Considerable variations occur in Mann and the Puranas. 
According to Manu (I. 64) tliirty Kalas = one Miihurta or 
hour of forty-eight minutes. The Vishnu-purana (Wilson, 
p. 22) makes the atom == - j-rV ij of a second, and goes back 
beyond an atom to a Paramanu or infinitesimal atom, 
whicli it makes = -j-irtnnr of a second. All, however, agree 
in dividing the day into thirty hours, just as the month is 
divided into thirty Tithis or lui:jar days, and the year into 
three hundred and sixty days, an intercalary month being 
inserted once in five years, which is thought to be the 
most ancient Hindu method of computing timeh The 
Surya-siddhanta then proceeds, like Manu (I. 68. 71), to 
reckon up vast periods of time through ages ^ (yuga) and 

^ Almanacs and horoscopes {Janma-patrd) are called Paiicdnga, as 
treating of five things, viz. solar days (commonly called Varas, from the 
days of the week, Aditya-v®, Soma-v°, Mangala-v°, Budha-v°, Guru-v"*, 
8 ^ukra-v°, Saiii-v°), lunar days (Tithis), the twenty-seven Nakshatras, the 
twenty-seven Yogas, the eleven Karanas. 

There are properly four Yugas or ages in every Mahayuga, viz. Krita, 
Tretd, Dvdpara, and Kah, named from the marks on dice, the Krita being 
the best throw of four points, and the Kali the worst of one point. 
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great ages {mahd-yuga), till it arrives at an Aeon [kalpa), 
the total duration of which is said to be 4,320,000,000 
years. In verse 24 we read (Burgess, p. 12): 

One hundred times four hundred and seventy-four divine years passed 
while the All-wise was employed in creating the animate and inanimate 
creation, plants, stars, gods, demons, and the rest. 

^ Further on we have the division of a circle, which cor- 
' responds with our own : 

Sixty seconds (vtkald) make a minute {kald)^ sixty minutes make a 
degree {bhdga), thirty degrees make a sign {rdsi)^ twelve signs make a 
revolution (hhagana). 

The following is the measurement of the earth : 

Twice 800 yojanas ar^ the diameter of the eaith; the square root of 
ten times the square of that is the earth s circumference. 

According to Bhaskara the earth’s diameter is 1581 
i/oJtuKi,'!, so that if the yojana is reckoned at about four 
and a half English miles (which is given as one estimate 
of its length, though its value varies), the calculation in 
both cases is not very far from accurate. 

At the commencement of Surya-siddhanta, Chapter II, 
we have a strange theory of planetary motion (p. 47): 

Forms of time {halasya murtayah') of invisible shape (adri^ya-ruj>ah) 
stationed in the zodiac . -Ih .1 ■ ..iijnii. |,( 'qq" i’ 

apsis (mandodda), and node (pdta), arc causes of the motion of the planets. 
The planets attached to these Beings by cords of air arc drawn aVay by 
them with the right and left hand, forward or backward, according to 
nearness, toward their own place. A wind, moreover, called Fravaha, 
impels them towards their own apices {ueda) , being drawn away forward 
and backward, they proceed by a varying motion. 

In the previous Chapter (29, 34) the following statement 
occurs: 

In an age (yuga) the revolutions of the sun, Mercury (Budha), and 
Venus (^ukra), and of the conjunctions of Mars (Mangala, Bhauma), 
Saturn (^§ani)y and Jupiter ( Vrilias'pati), movmg eastward, are four 
million, three hundred and twenty thousand. Of the asterisms, one 
billion, five hundred and eighty-two million, two hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand, eight hundred and twenty-eight. 
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I next give a portion of a remarkable passage from 
Yaraha-mihira’s BHhebt-samfiitd or ‘complete system of 
natural astrology ’ (see Dr. Kern’s translation, p. 433, of 
vol. iv. of tbe Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal) : 

An astrologer ought to be of good family, friend^ in bis appearance, 
and fashionable in his dress; veracious and not malignant. He must 
have well-proportioned, compact, and full limbs, no bodily defect, and be 
a fine man, with nice hands, feet, nails, eyes, chin, teeth, ears, brows, and 
head, and with a deep and clear voice, for generally one's good and bad 
moral qualities are in unison with one’s personal appearance. As to 
mathematical astronomy, he must know the divisions of the heaven and 
of time, in ages, years, half-years, seasons, months, half-months, days, 
watches, hours, half-hours, minutes, respirations, moments, subdivisions 
of a moment, &c., as taught in the five Siddhantas (see p. 185). He 
must know the reason why there are four kinds of months—the solar 
(saura), natural {sdvano)^ stellar {ndJcshatra)^ and lunar {candra) months— 
and how it happens that there are intercalary months and subtractive days. 
He must know the beginning and end of the Jovian cycle of sixty years, 
of the lustrums, years, days, hours, and their respective lords. He must 
foretell the moment of commencement and separation, the direction, 
measure, duration, amount of obscuration, colour and place of the eclipses 
of sun and moon , also the future conjunctions and hostile encounters of 
the nine planets'. He must be skilful in ascertaining tbe distance of 
each planet from the earth, expressed in yojanas, further, the dimen¬ 
sions of their orbits and the distance of the places on earth, in yojanas. 
He ought to be clever in geometrical operations and in the calculation of 
time. If, moreover, he knows how to speak pitliily, because he thoroughly 
understands all sorts of captious questions; if the science he expounds, 
by being put to the test by his own exertion and unceasing study, bas 
become more refined—like gold is rendered purer by being put on the 
touchstone, by purification in fire, and by careful workmanship—then he 
may be said to be a scientific man. It has been said . ^ How can one 
who solves no difficulty, nor answers any question, nor teaches his pupils, 
be styled a scientific man 1' And thus it has been said by the gi'eat seer 
Garga : ‘ The king who does not honour a scholar accomplished in horo- 
scopy and astronomy comes to grief.' * As the night without a light, as 


^ The nine planets are the Sun and Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, with Rahu and Ketu or the ascending and descending 
nodes. 
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‘the sky without the sun, so is a king without an astrologer; like a blind 
man he erreth on the road/ ‘ No one who wishes for well-being should 
live in a country where there is no astrologer.' ^ No one that has studied 
astrology can go to the infernal regions.’ ‘ A person who, without know¬ 
ing the science, exercises the profession of an astrologer is a wicked man 
and a disgrace to society. Consider him to be a mere star-gazer. But 
such a one as properly knows horoscopy, astronomy, and natural astro¬ 
logy, him ought the king to honom* and his service he ought to secure.’ 

With regard to Colebrooke's translation of Bhaskara’s 
work on algebra {Vlfi-ijtf the following extract is 
taken from the translator’s introduction (p. xxii) : 

The motions of the moon and sun were carefully observed by the 
Hindus, and with such success that their determination of the moon’s 
synodical revolution is a much more correct one than the Greeks ever 
achieved. They had a division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven and 
twenty-eight parts, suggested evidently by the moon’s period in days, and 
seemingly their own. It was certainly borrowed by the Arabs They 
were particularly conversant with the most splendid of the primary 
planets , the peiiod of Jupiter being introduced by them, in conjunction 
with those of the sun and moon, into the regulation of their calendar in 
the form of the cycle of sixty years, common to them and the Chaldeans. 

We may add that from certain expressions in Bhaskara’s 
work (see p. io6, Banerjea’s Dialogues, p. 69^), it is in¬ 
ferred that some idea of the laws of gravitation was formed 
by Hindu astronomers as early as the twelfth century of 
iOur era. The precession of the eqTiinoctial points {visliuvat, 
hrdnti-pdta) was well known to Bhaskara, and the effect 
of the moon in causing tides seems to have been suspected 
much earlier (cf Raghu-van^a V. 61). 

j The points in which Hindu algebra appears particularly 
distinguished from the Greek are (Colebrooke, p. xvi) : 

In addition to a better and more comprehensive algorithm (or nota¬ 
tion) : ist. The management of equations involving more than one 
unknown term. 2nd. The resolution of equations of a higher order, 

^ The Arabs, however, appear to have adopted the division of the 
zodiac into twenty-eight segments. 

^ See also the ‘Indian Antiquary’ for July 1872, p. 224. 
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in which, if they achieved little, they had at least the merit of the 
attempt and anticipated a modern discovery in the solution of biquad¬ 
ratics. 3rd. General methods for the solution of indeterminate problems 
of first and second degrees, in which they went far, indeed, beyond 
Diophantus, and anticipated discoveries of modern algebraists. 4th. 
Application of algebra to astronomical investigation and geometrical 
dembnstration, in which they hit on some matters re-invented in later 
times. One of their anticipations of modern discoveries is the demon¬ 
stration of the noted proposition of Pythagoras concerning the square of 
the base of a rectangular triangle being equal to the squares of the two 
legs containing the right angle. 

As to the notation or algorithm of algebra, Colebrooke 
remarks (p. x) : 

The Hindu algebraists use abbreviations and initials for symbols. They 
distinguish negative quantities by a dot, but have not any mark, besides 
the absence of the negative sign, to discriminate a positive quantity. No 
marks or symbols indicating operations of addition or multiplication &c. 
are employed; nor any announcing equality or relative magnitude 
(greater or less)^. But a factum is denoted by the initial syllable of 
a word of tliat import, subjoined to the terms which compose it, between 
which a dot is sometimes iiiterposefl A fraction is indicated by placing 
the divisor under the dividend, but without a line of separation. The 
symbols of unknown quantity are not confined to a single one, but extend 
to ever so great a variety of denominations, and the characters used are 
initial syllables of the names of colours, excepting the first, which is the 
initial of yCivat-tavat (applied to the fii'st unknown quantity, i. e. ^so 
much^ of the unknown as this coefiicient number). Colour, therefore, 
means unknown quantity or the symbol of it. Letters are likewise 
employed as symbols, either taken from the alphabet or else initial 
syllables of words signifying the subjects of the problem. Initials of the 
terms for square and solid respectively denote those powers. An initial 
syllable is in like manner used to mark a surd root (see the next extract 
and succeeding examples). 

The following is a quotation from the Vlja-ganita 
(chap, vi) : 


^ The sign of equality was first used by Kobert Hecorde (because, he 
said, * No two things can be more equal than a pair of parallels ’), and 
those of relative magnitude by Harriot.—Colebrooke, 
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This is analysis by equation comprising several colours. In this the 
unknown quantities are numerous, two and three or more, for which 
yoAjat-tavat and the several colours are to be put to represent the values. 
They have been settled by the ancient teachers of the science, viz. black 
(Jcald), blue {ntla)y yellow red (loJnta)^ green (haritaka), white 

variegated (citra), tawny {kapila), tan-coloured {pingala), grey 
{dhumra), pink {pdtala), mottled {savdla), blackish ijyd 7 tmla)j anefther 
kind of black {me^aka), &c. Or letters (that is, k &c.) are to be employed 
as names of the unknown. [In practice the initial syllables of the above 
words are used thus, yd^ kd, ni, ply Zo.] 

I here give some of the Sanskrit equivalents for terms 
in arithmetic and algebra: 

Addition is sankaJana, saiikahta, mtsranay yuti, yoga. Subtraction 
is vyavakalana, sodJuina, patana, remainder antara. Multiplication is 
gunana, abhydsa, hanana, multiplicand gunya, multiplier gunaka; 
product glidta. Division is hhaga-hd^'a, hhdjmiay harana, 6 hedya ; divi¬ 
dend bhdjya , divisor bhdjaka, hara, quotient phala ; square varga ; 
square-root varga- 7 )iula , cube glmna ; square of a square varga-varga ; 
square of a cube ghana-varga, A fraction is bhimia, bhCiga, the nume¬ 
rator of a fraction bhdga, aniay vibhaga, lava, the divisor or denominator 
hara, hdray 6 heda ; a quantity or numerator and denominator together 
rdh; addition of fractions hhxnna-sa^ikahta, subtraction of fractions 
hhinna-vyavakalita, and so with the other rules An equation is satm- 
karanay samikdra, sanilknyd ; simple equation is ekavama-aajtilkarana ; 
the side of an equation An absolute quantity which has specific 

form is rupa (applied in the singular to a unit, in the plural to an integer 
number, and often expressed by the first syllable rd). A surd or irra¬ 
tional number is karani (often denoted by the first syllable ka). A 
nought or cipher is siinyay ^a; a fraction which has a cipher for its 
denominator 6 a-hara; minus rena, kshaya (negative quantity) , plus 
dhanay sva (positive quantity). A result or product is hlMvlta (often 
expressed by the first syllable bhd; hence the product of two unknown 
quantities is expressed by yd. kd hkd, or kd. nl bhd ; so also the square of 
the first unknown quantity multiplied by the cube of the second is thus 
abbreviated, yd va. kd gha, bhd). 

Geometry is kshetra-vidyd; a plane figure kshetx'a. A triangle is tri’- 
koruiy tri-bhujay try-aira (if equilateral sama-fy if isosceles dvisama-fy if 
scalene vishama-f), A tetragon is Mush-konay 6 atur-bhujay datur-asra, 
&c.; a panda-konay pan 6 dsra ; a trapezium vishama-^aturhhuja ; 

opposite sides hhuja-pratihhuja or bdhu-pmlxhdlixi; the base of a triangle 
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hhu, hhumi, malil; a circle is 'Oritta; circle of the horizon dakravala ; 
a perpendicular lamha^ avalo^mha, valamhcij adholaniba; the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle or the diagonal of a tetragon karna. 

It may be interesting to note the systt*m of numeration 
increasing in decuple proportion given [n chapter II of 
the Lilavati. This method, with the invention of the nine 
numerical figures {a)i'ka) and of the nouglit (s tiny a) and of 
tlie decuple value assigned to each according to its posi¬ 
tion in the series, is thought to be of divine origin: 

Unit (eka), ten {da^a), hundred ihoiisand (salitisra)^ ten thou¬ 

sand (ayiUa), a hundied tliousniid (lak^Tia, commonly called lac'), 
million {lu'ayiita), ten millions {koti^ commonly called krore’), a hun¬ 
dred millioiih {aibada)y a thousand millions (ahja or jmdma), ten thousand 
millions {kharva), a hundred thousand millions {xthharva)^ a billion or 
million of millions {riiahd-padma)^ ten billions (sanlu), a hundred billions 
{'jaladhi or samudr(t), a thousand billioiiM {(tntya), ten thousand billions 
{madhya), a hundied thousand billions {pardrdha) 

I add four specimens of problems from the Lilavati ajid 
Vijo-ganitn (Colebrooke, pp. 24, 124, 191, 269, 272)* 

1. Out of a swarm of bees, one-fifth part settled on a Kadamba blossom ; 
one-thiid on a 8'illndliia flower , three times the diffeience of those num- 
beis flew to the bloom of a Kutaja One bee, which remained, hovered 
about in the air. Tell me, ehaiming woman, the number of bees. 

2. How many aie tlie vaiiations of form of the (ten-aimed) god 
Sambliu (S'lva) by the exehange of his ten attributes held reciprocally in 
his several hands, viz, the rope {jjCiso), the hook for guiding an elephant 
{ankusa)y the serpent, the hour-glass-shaped drum {damani), the human 
skull, the trident {trisula), the cluh shaped like the foot of a bedstead 
{kJuUvdiKja), the dagger, the arrow, the bow '1 And those of (the four¬ 
armed) Ilari (Yishnu) by the exchange of the mace, the discus {6akm)y 
the lotus, and the conch {sankha) % Answer 3,628,800; 24. 

3 Eight rubies, ten emeralds, and a hundred pearls, which are in thy 
ear-ring, my beloved, were purchased by me for thee at an equal amount, 
and the sum of the rates of the three sorts of gems was three less than 
half a hundred : tell me the rate of each, auspicious woman 

4. What four numbers are such that the product of them all is equal 
to twenty times their sum 2 The answer to this last is : Here let the first 
number be yd 1; and the rest be arbitrarily put ^,4, and 2. Their sum is 
yd I, rii II, and multiplied by 20, yd 20, ru 220 Product of all the quan- 

O 
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titles, ya 40. Statement for equation, Hence by the first 

analysis, the value of ya is found ii, and the numbers are ii, 5, 4, 2. 

I should mention here that attached to each Veda there 
are certain works called Parisishta or ‘Supplements,' in¬ 
tended to supply directions omitted in the ^rauta Sutras, &c. 
There are also the Anukramanl or ‘ Indices,^ giving the first 
words of every hymn, the metre, the names of the authors 
and of the deities addressed, the number of verses, &c. 

There are also Upa-vedas or ‘ secondary Vedas,’ which, 

; however, have really little or no connection with either 
the Veda or Smriti. Tliey are, i. Ayur-veda, Hhe science 
of life ’ or medicine (regarded as belonging to the Atharva- 
veda, and by some to the Rig-veda) ; 2. Gandharva-veda, 
'the science of music’ (as a branch of the Sama-veda) ; 
S* Dhanur-veda, ‘the science of archery’or military art 
(connected with the Yajur-veda); 4. Sfluint/fftt r,d,f, ‘the 
science of architecture,’ including the §ilpa-sastra • 

As to I, Two great medical wnters are 6 araha and Su-sruta, whose 
works treat of anatomy, materia niediea, pharmacy, surgery 

{salya\ toxicology {msha), onions, and the evil influonce of planets and 
demons (hhuta) in causing diseases (See Wilson’s Essays, voh i. pp. 
269-276, 380-393 ) Su-sruta’s work, in six books, has been well edited 
at Calcutta by 8ri Madhusudana Gupta As to 2, Works on music treat 
of notes, scales, melodies, singing, musical instruments, and sometimes of 
dancing. Six primary modes or modifications of melody, called llagas, 
are enumerated, which arc personified, and each of them married to five 
or sometimes six ivagirns. The chief musical works are the Sanglta- 
by Sarnga-deva; the Samfda-dalyania, by Damodara; and 
the Sanylta-ddmodara, by Subhankara As to 3, This science is by some 
ascribed to Vibvamitra, by others to Bhrigu As to 4, Some assert that 
there are sixty-four treatises on the sixty-four S'llpas or ‘ mechanical arts,’ 
such as architecture, sculpture, carpentry, jewellery, farriery, &c. The 
principal wprk on architecture is the Mdna-sdra, ‘essence of measure¬ 
ment,’ in fifty-eight chapters, giving rules for the construction of build¬ 
ings, temples, ornamental arches (torana), &c. Other works, by celebrated 
Sthapatis or ‘architects,’ describe the soil suited for building and rites 
in honour of the Vdstu-purmJia, ‘ spirit presiding over sites.’ 



LECTURE IX. 


II. The Snidrta Sutras or T7'aditional Rules. 

TN our classification of Smriti or Post-vedic literature, 
at the commencement of the last Lecture, we placed 
the Smarta Sutras under the second head, and pointed out 
that they were to a great extent the source of the subse¬ 
quent law-books which form, in our arrangement, the 
third head of Smriti. We also observed that the term 
Svulrta-sutra is a general expression for collections of 
aphoristic rules which are distinguished from the ^rauta- 
sutra (jf the Kalpa Vedan-ga, because they do not relate 
to Srauta. or Vedic ceremonies, but rather to Grihya or 
‘domestic rites’ and Saiiiai/dnlrtt or ‘conventional every¬ 
day practices.’ Hence the Smarta Sutras are commonly 
subdivided into, a. Grihya Sutras, and b. Sdumyai'di da 
Sutras. It will be desirable, therefore, before commenc¬ 
ing our survey of Mann’s celebiated Law-book, to advert 
briefly to these sources from which some of its materials 
were derived, and especially to the Grihya Sutras h Of 
these there arc collections of different schools attached to 
each Veda. Thus to the Eig-veda belong the. liiraJdyaua ^ 
imd i^diilhdyaiKi Grihya Sutras; to the Sama-veda those 
of Gohhila^; to the Vaja'^aiieyi-samhita or White Yajur- 
veda those of Pm-ashara ; to the Tail i ii T\ a or Black Yajur- 


' Probably, however, Mauu owes more to the Samayaearika Iban to 
the Grihya Sutras, although these latter are now best known to us by 
printed editions. We find that the authors of Gnhya Sutras have often 
the same name as the authors of law-books. 

^ There are also, as we have seen, Aiivalayann Srauta-sutra under the 
head of ‘ Kalpa,’ and probably each school had all three sets of Sutras 
complete, though they are seldom all preserved. The Aiivalayana Grihya 
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veda those of Kdthalca, Bhd rad raja, Apa- 

stamba^, the Maifrdaanhia^ Mdnava (which last have 
perished, though some of their Kalpa-sutras have been 
preserved, see p. 213), &c. 

In fact, every Brahmaiiical family or school 
had probably its own traditional recension {klklid, p. 161) 
of the Mantra and Brahmana portion of the Vedas as well 
as its own Kalpa, Grihya, and Sainayacarika Sutras; and 
even at the present day the domestic rites of particular 
families of Brahmans arc performed in accordance with the 
Sutras of the Veda of which they happen to be adherents. 

Since these Grihya and Samayacarika Sutras arc older 
than Manu, they are probably as old as the sixth century 
B. c., but possibly the works we possess represent com¬ 
paratively recent collections of the original texts. 

It has been already pointed out that the ^rauta Sutras 
are a kind of rubric for the more public solemn sacrifices 
(Jyotishtoma, Agnishtoma, Asva-medlia, &c.) enjoined by 
the Veda. The subject of the Grihya is rather that indi¬ 
cated by Manu when he says (III. 67) 

Let tlie boiif^eholder observe domestic iitcs witli the sacied fire kindled 
at Ins marriage (called Garliai>aaja) according to rule, and j)erfonn the 
five devotional acts and the daily domestic oblations [ Vaivdhike \jnati 
kurvlta grihyavi karma yatlta-vnUn Fania-yajHa-vidhanaiit (a 2*ciktim 
{^z=.2)dkam) cdnvdhik~tm 

Sutras and part of the Parankara have been edited and translated into 
German by Professor ^Stenzler (Leijizig, 1864, 1865), and the former have 
also been edited by Pandits for the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1869) 
The Gobhiliya Grihya Sutras are being edited for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

' The Apastarnbas appear to have preserved all three sets of Sutias 
complete, for there are also Apastamba 8'iauta-sutia and Samayacarika- 
sutra. A<-eoiding to Professor Bhaiidarkar there are numbers of Brah¬ 
mans in the south of India who are adheients of the Black Yajur-veda 
and who receive dakshina or ‘ fees' from rich men for repeating it with 
the Apastamba Sutras 

^ A work called the darana-vyuha gives catalogues of these schools. 
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Indeed the word Grihya means ‘household/ and these 
Sutras do in fact give rules for the five diurnal acts of 
domestic devotion called M*(ha-ijajn(t (or Pnh^'a-yajha, 
four of them being also Pill'n-ynjna, Manu IT. 86), as well 
as for the domestic ceremonies named S((Nsh 7 r(fs, common 
to all the three higher classes, and not restricted to 
Brahmans. The twelve Sanskaras are described at p. 246. 
They are generally performed at the one domestic hearth, 
instead of with all the three fires (called collectively IWta) 
of the Vitdnafi or ‘ hearths used at public sacrifices.^ 

I proceed to give a brief account of Asvalayana's Grihya 
Siitras of the Rig-veda, making one prefatory remark 
tliat the Hindu race affords perhaps the only example 
of a nation who, although aj>parent]y quite indifferent 
to the registering of any of the great facts of their poli¬ 
tical life, or even to the recording of any of the most 
remarkable events of their history—as, for example, the 
invasion of* the Greeks under Alexander tlie Great—never¬ 
theless, at a very early period, regulated their domestic 
rites and customs according to definite prescribed rules, 
which were not only written down, but preserved with 
religious care, and are many of them still in force. More¬ 
over, as this race belongs to the same oiiginal race-stock 
as ourselves, the antiquity of their customs must of neces¬ 
sity invest them with great interest in our eyes. 

The domestic oblations called Paka-yajtia (Manu IT. 86, 
143) arc distinguished from the Vaitanika^ in the first 
two Sutras, thus (Stenzler's edition, I. i. 2) : 


^ Kulluka, on Manu V. 84, derives vliana from vitan, ‘ to spread out,’ 
and explains VaitdniJca to be those Srauta oblations which are performed 
when the Garhapatya fire is spread over both the Ahavamya and Dakshina 
hearths {vatidnam Srauto homah (jdrha'patya-'hunda-sthdn agnin dhavani- 
yadt-kundeshu vitatya kriyate). See also Manu VI. 9. There is much 
difference of opinion as to the exact meaning of pdka-yajna. Stenzler 
translates it by ‘ Kooh-opfer,’ and thinks it means an oblation offered 
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The Vaitanika oblations (performed with all the three sacred fires ’) have 
been explained (in the S'rauta-sutra), we will now describe those (per¬ 
formed with the) domestic (fire only). There are throe kinds of Paka- 
yajiia, viz. those that are offered in fire (such as oblations of butter, &c.); 
those that are presented without being offered in fire, those that are 
offered to the supreme Being i^Brahmani) in the feeding of Brahmans 
{Brahmana-hhojane ). 

Book I. ii. enumerates the gods to whom oblations are 
to be offered, such as Agni, Imlra, Soma, Heaven and 
Earth, Yama, Varuna, the Visve Devrih (cf. Manu III. 
90, 121), Brahman, &c. These, it will be observed, are 
generally Vcdic deities. Tlic third prescribes the mode of 
preparing the place where oblations are to be made. 

The fourth commences with the following Sutra: 

The ceremonies of tonsure {caula—cildd-lcarman), investiture with the 
sacred cord {upanayana), shaving the heard {(jo-ddna), and marriage must 
be performed during the northern course of the sun (iidacj-ayane), in the 
light half of the month (dpurymidne paJcslie), and under an auspicious 
constellation (kalydne nakshatre), 

These S.anslelra, ceremonies are then d(^scribed (begin¬ 
ning with marriage), and whenever Mantras or texts of the 
Veda have to be rei^eated during the performance of each 
rite, the first word or words of the several texts are cited. 
Thus before the marriage ceremony an oblation of clarified 
butter is to be offered with repetition of the text: Tvam 

on the domestic fire when the daily food is cooked. Some of the commen¬ 
tators, on the other hand, interjirct 2^dka by ‘ small,' ‘ simple,' and some 
by ‘good.' In Manu II, 86 four ITika-yajims or ‘domestic oblations' are 
mentioned (which Kulluka explains by VaKvadeva-homa, hall, nitya- 
^rdddha, and atithi-hhojana), thus identifying them with four of the 
Maha-yajuas, see p. 203. Seven different kinds *of Paka-yajna will be 
found enumerated in my Sanskrit-Euglish Dictionary. 

^ In Manu 111 . 100,185, five sacred fires are mentioned, and a Brahman 
who keeps them all burning, called a Panedgni {—Agniliotrin), is regarded 
as peculiarly pious. They are, i. Dakahina {Anvdhdrya-pacana in the 
Brahmanas); 2. Gdrkapatya ; 3. Ahavaniya ; 4. Sahhya; 5. Avasathya. 
The three first fires are the most important and are collectively called 
Tretd. Agnihotris are still met with in India. 
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Aryamd hhavasi yat hanlndm, &c., ‘ thou art Aryaman in 
relation to maidens ’ (Eig-veda V. 3. 2). 

The fifth Chapter prescribes the due selection of a wife 
after proper inquiry as to family and condition. Sutra 3 says: 

A man ought to marry a woman w^o is j)|>ssesse(l of intelligence, 
licauty, good character, and auspicious marks, and who is free from 
disease. (Compare the directions Manu III 4“io.) 

The sixth Chapter specifies and describes the eight forms 
of marriage, called Brahma, Daiva, Prajapatya, Arsha, 
Gandharva, Asura, Paisaca, and Pakshasa. They are also 
enumerated by Manu (III. 21), but not quite in the same 
order, and by Yiljhnvalkya ( 1 . 58, 61). Manu (III. 27-34) 
describes them more fully tlian Asvalayana. 

Book I. vii. prescribes a common marriage ceremony : 

West of the (sacred) fire a stone (foi grinding corn and condiments, 
sneh as is used by women in all households) is ])laced, and north-east a 
watcr-jar. Tlie bridegroom offers an oblation, standing, looking towards 
the west, and taking hold of the bride’s hands while she sits and looks 
towards the east. If he wishes only for sons, he clasps her thumbs and 
says, ‘I clasp thy hands for the sake of good foitune the fingers alone, 
if he wishes for daughters , the hairy side of the hand along wiih the 
thumbs, if he wishes for both (sons and daughters). Then, whilst he 
leads her towards the light three times round the fire and round the 
watcr-jar, he says in a low tone, ‘ I am he, thou art she; thou art she, 
I am he j I am the heaven, thou art the earth , I am the Saman, thou 
art the !Ric. Come; let us marry, let us possess offspring; united in 
affection, illustrious, well disposed towai'ds each other (sumanasymnanau), 
let us live for a hundred years.’ Every time he leads her round he makes 
her ascend the mill-stone, and says, ‘Ascend thou this stone, be* thou 
firm as a stone ’ (a^meva tvam sthira hhavd). Then the bride’s brother, 
after spreading melted butter on the joined palms of her hands, scatters 
parched grains of rice on them twice. Then, after pouring the oblation 
of butter on the fire, some Vedic texts are recited. Then the bridegroom 
unlooses the two braided tresses of hair, one on each side of the top of 
the bride’s head, repeating the Vedic text, ‘ I loose thee from the fetters 
of Varuna with which the very auspicious Savitii has bound thee ’ (Eig- 
veda X. 85. 24 q. Then he causes her to step seven steps towards the 


^ The text in the original is Pra tvd Varunasya pdidd y&na 
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north-east quarter, saying to her, ‘ Take thou one step {eJcajpadl bhava) for 
the acquirement of sap-like energy (ishe) , take thou two steps for 
strength {Hrje dvipadl hhava) , take thou three steps for the increase of 
wealth (rdym-poslhdya) ; take thou four stops for well-being {nidyo- 
hhavydya) ; take thou five steps for offspring (prajdhhyah), take thou 
six steps for the seasons {rituhJi^ah) , take thou seven steps as a friend 
(sakhd saptapadl hlmva ^) , be faithfully devoted to me ; may we obtain 
many sons ^ may they attain to a good old age*’ Then bringing both 
their heads into close juxtaposition, some one sprinkles tliem witli water 
from the jar. He should then remain for that night in the abode of an 
old Brahman woman whose husband and childicn are alive. When the 
bride sees the polar star and Arundhati and Bie seven Bishis, let her break 
silence and say, ‘ May my husband live and may I obtain children.’ 

In Book I. viii. 12, 13, 14, we have the following 

When he (the bridegroom) has completed the marriage ceremonial he 
should give the bride’s dress to one who knows the Surya-sukta (Big- 
veda X 85), and food to the Brahmans, then he should make tliem pio- 
noiince a blessing on him. \^Carifa-matah sfityd-vide vadhii-vastt am 
dadyat | annam hvdhma'iiehhyah | atba siasty-ayanam vd/aylta^ 

Book 1 . ix. directs that after the marriage 
the first duty of the bridegroom is to nttend to the kin¬ 
dling and maintaining of the household fire. Tlio tenth 
Chapter prescribes the performance of the rite called StlidlU 
paha, which apjiears to have been an oblation of rice, &c., 
cooked in a kind of caldron. The eleventh gives the 
rules for the ritual of animal sacrifice {pnhi-hilpa), and 
the twelfth for the Cinhpi ijKfnn^ which seems to have 
been a ceremonial performed at monuments, accompanied 
with offerings, perhaps to the memory of deceased persons. 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven¬ 
teenth Chapters prescribe certain domestic ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the birth and treatment of children, which 


tvdhadhndt Savitd susevah. It is from tlic well-known Surya-sukta 
(X. 85), describing the marriage ceremony of Surya, the youthful 
daughter of the Sun, united to Soma, the Moon 

' Sakha is Vedic for SakhI See Scholiast on Paiiim IV. i. 62. 
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are included under the Sanskaras ori joined in the second 
Book of Manu. They are as follow : 

Garhha-lamhhana, a rite performed on the first signs of conception, and 
Tun^avana, ono that takes place on the first indication of the conccjdion 
of a living male (cf. Mann IT. 27). 

Slmmit(ntnayanay 'arranging the parting of the'fnotlier’s hair,’ observed 
in tlie fourth, sixth, or eiglith month of })regnaney 

Hiranya-madhii-sarxnshaub prasanatn, ' feeding an infant with lioney 
and clarified butter from a golden spoon ’ before cutting ilie navel-string 
at \nrt\\=^jdta-Jiarman (Manu T 1 29) 

Anna-prdsana^ 'feeding an infant with nee’ between the fifth and 
eighth month (Manu II. 34) 

, Cavla {^■==.Ludd~lcarman)y ‘tonsure’ or shaving the hair except one lock 
on the crown, peiformed in the third year (cf ]\Ianu II. 35) 

In Book I. xix. we have precise directions in regard 
to investiture with the sacred thread {yajiio- 

])avtta)y —a ceremony of great importance, supposed to 
confer on the rcci})icnts (like the Cljristian rite of bap¬ 
tism) a second spiritual birth. This is (mjoined for a 
Brahman in his eighth year, for a Kshatriya in his 
eleventh, and for a Vaisya in his twelfth, though tlie time 
may be extended in each case. These are therefore the 
three twice-born [clvi-ja) classes. (Cf. Manu 11 . 36-38-) 
The twcnty-socond gives rules for tlie guidance of the 
young Bralinian as a Bralima-carin or ‘ student of the 
Veda’ in the bouse of his preceptor after investiture by 
him. It begins thus 

' Thou art now a Brahma-carl, take care to wash out thy mouth daily 
with water (=zupa~spris^ d-dam iii Maim II. 51, 53), do thy apj)ointed work 
(karma kuru), ^Icep not in the day-time (diva> md svdpsVi, cf. divd- 
svapna, Manu YII. 47), obey thy preceptor, study the Veda (Vedam 
adhlshva) ; every morning and evening go out to beg for alms , every 
evening and morning collect fuel for the fire.’ The period of studentship 
IS to last for twelve years or until the student has acquired a knowledge of 
the Vedas (graliandntam ; cf. Manu III. i, II. 53-60). 

The fourth and fifth Chapters of the second Book pre¬ 
scribe the Ashteka and Anvashtakya ^raddha ceremonies. 
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The subject of Book IL vii. viii. is Vastu-pariksha, 
‘examination of soil and situation' before fixing on a 
site or laying the foundation of a house, thus : 

A piece of ground (sliould be chosen) which does not contain saline 
soil, and the title to which is not likely to involve legal disputes, and 
which is well stocked with plants and trees, and where there is plenty of 
Ku^a grass and Virana (fragrant grass). All thorny shrubs and plants 
with milky sap should be rooted out. A hole should be dug knee-deep 
and filled again with the excavated earth. If the earth when restored to 
the hole appears more than enough to fill it, the soil is excellent; if just 
enough, it is fairly good; if too little, it is bad. \Adl\ike imuastam same 
varttam nyune garJiiUim, VIII 3 ] At sunset the hole should be filled 
with water and allowed to stand all night. If in the morning it is still 
full of water, the soil is excellent; if it is moist, the soil is fairly good; 
if dry, bad White, sweet-tasting, sandy soil is good for Brahmans, red 
for Ksliatriyas, yellow for Vaisyas. 

Book II. X. prescribes a solemn entrance into the new 
house {griltf after having stored it with 

seed-grain. The owner is then to cause the adjiUH'iii. 
land belonging to him to be ploughed up and sown at 
the right season, and, standing at a particular spot with 
his back to the wind, he is to offer oblations, repeating 
a hymn of the Kig-veda (IV. 57), part of which I here 
translate freely: 

May the land’s Lord be present as our friend * 

So shall we prosper h May the god accord us 
Cattle and horses, nourishment and food! 

By gifts like these he manifests his favour. 

God of the land I bestow on us sweet water. 

To us may every herb be sweet as honey ! 

To us may sky and atmosphere and rain 
Be kind ’ and may the god who owns the soil 
Be gracious I may we fearlessly approach him ! 

For us may oxen plough auspiciously ! 

^ Lit. ^with the Lord of land as our friend,’ &c. [Ksheirasya patina 
vayam hiteneva jaydmasi.] 

^ Summ^-sukham, 
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May peasants labour happily! may ploughshares 
Draw every furrow smoothly I may the ploughmen ^ 

Follow the oxen joyfully ' May he, 

The rain-god, water happily the earth 
With sweetest showers ’ may the god of air 
And sun^ bestow on us pios[)orUy ’ 

The first Chapter of the third Bodk prescribes the five 
solemn offerings or devotional acts which every twice- 
born man is required to perform every day. These cor¬ 
respond to the five Multl-tininnl of Mann III. 69-71, 
sometimes called the five Sacraments. They are acts of 
Iiomage directed—i. to the gods ; 2. to all beings; 3. to 
departed ancestors; 4. to the Rishis or authors of the 
Veda; 5. to men (i. Jrro-y/f/yV/o, 2. hhuta-y^, 3. pitri-]fy 
4. hr((Jnii(f- 9 py 5. laanushya-y'^). The first is performed by 
an oblation {jmna) to tlie gods offered on the domestic fire; 
the second by an offering ihali) to animals and all creatures; 
the third by pouring out water to the spirits of the de¬ 
parted ; the fourth by repetition of the Veda ; the fifth by 
gifts to men and hospitality to guests (cf. Manu III. 81, &c., 
where, however, they are not given in the same order). 

The second and third Chapters treat of the fourth diur¬ 
nal act of devotion and direct the twice- 

born man how he is to conduct his private devotions, and 
how and what he is to repeat to hhnselti^ratJhydyif^vidhi): 

He is to go in an easterly or northerly direction outside his place of 
abode, wearing his saciaficial cord [yajno2)avita) over his shoulder, he is 
first to bathe, and, having rinsed out his mouth (a 6 amya)^ to sit down 
on Kusa grass placed so that the points are directed towards the east 
(Manu II. 75), and to repeat the sacred syllable ow, the three Vyahritis 
(lihuvy hhuvcbJi, svar), and the Bavitri (or Gdyatrl, see p 20, cf. Manu II. 
75 “ 77 > 79)* Then he is to repeat, for as long a time as he may think 
proper, portions of some of the Ric, Yajus, Saman, Atharvangiras, Brah- 
manas, Kalpas,Gathas,Narai^an8is, Itihasas, and Puranas^ (see note, p. 252). 


’ Klnd^dh. ^ This is the native interpretation of S'una-sira. See Wilson. 
® The modern Brahma-yajna of pious Brahmans is based on this Sutra. 
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With regard to this subject, see p. 252 of this volume. 

Book Til. vii. declares that if a twice-born man, being 
in good health, allows himself to fall asleep while the 
sun is setting, he is to pass tlie remainder of the night 
in an upright position, without uttering a word, and at 
sun-rise to repeat five verses, from the fourth to the eighth 
inclusive, of Rig-veda X. 37, bi-giiming, ‘With whatever 
light, O sun, thou dispellest the darkness.’ \Yena surya 
jyotishd hadhase tamo^ (tc.j Again, if the sun should rise 
while he is asleep, he is to continue standing and silent 
during the day, and to repeat tlic last four verses of the 
same hymn (cf. Manu II. 219—222). The eighth, ninth, and 
tenth Chapters prescribe the ceremonies to be performed 
by a twice-born man whose period of studentship with 
his preceptor is completed, and who is fibout to return 
{sai}idvartamdna) home, and become a householder. 

He is to procure various articles for himself and his piocoptor (ai any 
rate for the latter), such as a necklace, two ear-riiif^s, a suit of clothes, 
a parasol, a pair of shoes, a staff, a turhan, pci fumes, &c. (cf Manu II. 
245, 246) Having completed his studies and received permission from 
his preceptor to depart, and having inquired whai fee (artlia) he is to 
pay, he must perform an ablution {mdria) He is then to make certain 
vows of purity, after which he becomes elevated to the condition of a 
Snataka (cf. Manu 111 4 ) 01 Brahman who, after ])Ui ification, has passed 
from the first stage of life—that of a student—to the second stage or that 
of a householder {yrilia-stlia) 

The fourth Book is perhaps the most interesting. In the 
first four Chapters it prescribes the funeral rites to be per¬ 
formed at the burning of dead bodies h and gives some 
directions as to the subsequent ^raddha ceremonies: 

When a man dies, a piece of ground is to be excavated in a ^rnasmia 

^ See the article ‘tlber Todtenbestattung,’ by Professor Max Muller 
in vol. ix of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl’andischen Gesell- 
Bchaft, in which a portion of this division of the Asvalayana Grihya 
f Sutras is translated into German. With regard to the importance of the 
following extracts as bearing upon Satl {SuUte), see p. 258 of this volume. 
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or ‘ burning-ground ’ south-east or south-west of his abode His relations 
are to carry the fires and the sacrificial implements {yajna-pdtrdni) to the 
excavated place. Those of them who are most advanced in years {jpra- 
vayasah) are to walk behind in single file—the men separated from the 
women—bearing the corpse, the hair and nails of which have all been cut 
off or clipped, and leading the sacrificial animal, either a cow or a black 
she-goat. The remaining relations and conn^ions are to follow with 
their garments and sacrificial cords hanging down {adho-nivitah), and their 
hair dishevelled—the elder in front, the younger behind When they 
reach the prepared ground, the performer of the ceremony is to sprinkle 
water on it with a bianch of tlie Sami tree, icpcating Hig-veda X. 14 9 : 

‘Depart (ye evil b])irits), slink away from here, the Fathers (his 
departed ancestors) have made for him this place of rest, distinguished 
(vyaltam) by days [aJtohJur), waters (adbhir), and bright lights {aktu- 
hhtfi )' ’ 

Thmi he is to deposit the fires around the margin of the excavated 
])lacc—the Ahavaiiiya fire to tlie south-east, the Garhapatya to the north- 
wi'st, and the Dakshina to the south-west (see note, j). 198). Then some 
one who understands what is reipiired, is to collect a heap of fire-wood 
and pile it up inside the sacrificial ground {antar-vedt) Next, a layer of 
Ku'^a grass is to be spread over the heap along with the black skin of the 
goat and tin; clip[)ed hair, and the dead body is to be placed upon it with 
the feet towards the dailiapat^a fire and the head towards the Ahavainya. 
North of the body his wife is to be made to lie down (on the funeral pile), 
along with the bow of the dead man if he was a soldier [KsJuitriya), 
Then either her husband’s brother {de/ca^ah), who is in the place of a 
husband to her (patistJidnlyah), or a pujnl, 01 an old servant causes her 
to rise up, repeating the nords of Ilig-veda X 18. 8 

‘ Kise up, O woman (udlrshva ndn)j come back to the world of life, 
thou art lying by a dead man , come back. Thou hast sufficiently fulfilled 
the duty of a wife and mother {janitvam) to the husband who wooed 
thee (didhislios) and took thee by the hand/ (See note 2, j) 258.) 

Next, the biother-in-law is to take back the bow, lejicating Ilig-veda 
X 18 9 • 

‘ I take the bow out of the hand of the dead man for our own protection, 
for our glory, and for our strength; remain thou there, we will remain 
here as heroes, (so that) in all battles we may coiKjuer our foes/ 


^ The meaning of this is not very clear. I understand it as denoting 
that the ground is open and well exposed to daylight and well spiinkled 
with water and surrounded with the fires. 
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Then he is to place the various sacrificial implements and portions of 
the sacrificial animal in the two hands and on different parts of the body 
of the corpse. This being done, he is to order the three fires to be kindled 
{agnln prajvdlayati). If the Ahavanlya fire reaches the dead man first, 
then his spirit is borne to heaven; if the Garhapatya, then his spirit 
is taken to the middle region {antariksJia-loka); if the Dakshina, then it 
remains in the world of mortals (manusJiya-loka). When all three reach 
him together, tins is the most auspicious sign of all. While the body is 
burning, portions of hymns of the Ilig-veda (such as X. 14. 7, 8, 10, ii, 
X. 16. 1-4, X. 17. 3-6, X. 18. II, X. 154. 1-5) arc to be repeated. 

The following are Gxam])les of some of the verses : 

Open thy arms, O earth, receive the dead 
With gentle pressure and with loving welcome. 

Enshroud him teiideily, e’en as a mother 

Folds her soft vestment round the child she loves (X 18. 11) 

Soul of the dead ’ depart , take thou the path— 

The ancient path—by which our ancestors 
‘Have gone before thee; thou shalt look u])ou 
The two kings, mighty Varuna and Yama, 

Delighting in oblations , thou shalt meet 
The Fathers and receive the recompense 
Of all thy stored-up offeiings above. 

Leave thou thy sin and iinpcifcction here; 

'Keturn unto thy home once moie, assume 
A glorious form. By an ausiucious path 
Hasten to pass the four-eyed brindled dogs— 

The two road-guardiiig sons of Sarama , 

Advance to meet the Fathers who, with hearts 
Kindly disposed towards thee, dwell in bliss 
With Yama, and do thou, O mighty god, 

Intrust him to th^ guaids’ to bring him to thee. 

And grant him health and happiness eternal (X. 14. 7—11)^. 

When a dead body is burnt by one who knows and can rejieat these 
verses pro^ierly, then it is certain that the soul (invested with a kind of 
subtile body®) rises along with the smoke to heaven {sahaiva dhilmena 
svargam lokam etlti ha mjnay ate). 


^ These are the four-eyed watch-dogs mentioned before. 

* Part of this has been freely rendered in a version given p. 22. 

The eighth Sutra of Chapter TV states that a hole ought to be dug 
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Tlieii the performer of the ceremony is to repeat the verse (Rig-veda 
X i8. 3) . 

We living men, survivors, now return 
And leave the dead ; may our oblations please 
The gods and bring us blessings! now we go 
To dance and jest and hope for longer life. 

After this they are to move to a spot where there is a pool of still 
water, dip themselves once, cast a handful of water into the air, pro¬ 
nouncing the name of the dead man and that of his family (e. g. ‘ O Deva- 
datta Kasyapa, this water is for thee ’), then coming out of the water, 
they are to put on other clothes and to sit down till the stars appear or else 
till the sun is quite invisible, when they are to proceed homewards, the 
younger ones walking first, the elder behind. Before entering the house 
they are (for purification) to touch a stone, fire, cow-dung, grains of 
barley, oil, and water During one night they are not to cook any food, 
but to cat only what is alieady prepared, and for three nights they are 
not to touch anything containing salt. 

Book IV. V. presciibes the gathering together the bones 
and ashes of the deceased (N’o/z/oz/ono, Manu V. 59); 

This IS to take place after t he tenth day of the dark half of the month, 
on an odd day (i e. the eleventh, thiiteenth, fifteenth, &e ), and under 
a single Nakshatra (i e. not under one like Ashadha, which is both yarva 
and uttard). 

The bones and ashes of a man arc to be ]placed in an undecorated 
funeral vase or long vessel {alakbhane luvfblw)^ and those of a woman in 
a female vase (of a fuller slnqie, supposed to resemble the female figure) 
A hole is to be excavated and the bones thus collected in a vessel are to 
be placed in it, while Big-veda X. 18. 10 is repeated : 

‘ Go to thy mother Earth, the Widely-extended (nru-v^acasani), the 
Broad, the Auspicious , may she be to thee like a young maiden, soft as 
wool {urna-mradd), to a pious person! may she protect thee from the 
embrace of the goddess of corruption 1 * {Nirntei* upasthdt ) 

Then eai*th is to be scattered over the excavation, and Rig-veda X. 18. 
II, 12 are to be repeated (see p. 206 for verse ii). Lastly, a cover or 

north-eastward of the Ahavamya fire and strewn with the jilants Avaka 
and S'lpala; and the commentator adds that the soul of the dead man, 
invested with its vehicular subtile body (called cttivdhiJca and sometimes 
adhtshflidna and distinct from the lin;ga or snkshmay being angusluJia- 
mdtray ‘ of the size of a thumb'), waits in this hole until the gross body is 
burnt, and then emerging, is carried with the smoke to heaven. 
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lid is to be placed over the vase or long vessel and the hole is to be filled 
up with earth, so that the vessel is (juite hidden from view, while Kig- 
veda X. i8. 13 is repeated : 

‘ I raise up the earth around thee for a support, placing this cover on 
thee without causing injury. May the Fathers guard this funereal monu¬ 
ment for thee! May Yama establish a habitation for thee there !' 

This being accomplished, the lelations arc to return home, without 
looking about, and after they have performed an ablution they are to 
offer the first S'raddha to the deceased person separately {ekodihshta). 

Book IV. vii. prescribes four kinds of ^rddclha^ i. e. 
offerings to decreased persons and Pilris or ancestors 
generally: i. Fdrvaria, ‘monthly/ to ancestors for three 
generations on the days of conjunction or new moon (cf. 
Manu III. 282 ; those to ancestors generally being called 
Nltya, ' constant,^ ‘ daily,' and others Ashtalzd, as performed 
on the eighth day of certain months); 2. Kdinya, ‘volun¬ 
tary,' performed for some object of desire (as the obtain¬ 
ing of a son) ; 3. Ahliyudaylka, performed as thank-offer¬ 
ings on occasions of family njoicing (as at the S,inskriias) 
or for increase of prosperity, &c. {Vriddhi-purta) \ 4. 
Ekodd/u^hta, ‘ special,’ having reference to one person 
recently deceased, and not to ancestors generally. It is 
rejieated annually on the anniversary of liis death. (Those 
wliich are occasional are sometimes called Nainuiftht.) To 
tliese funeral ceremonies Brahmans are to be invited. 
They are to be feasted, and gifts presented to them. The 
guests are to be made to sit down witli their faces towards 
the North, and water is to be poured into their hands with 
Kusa grass and Sesarnum seed {tilUy cf. Manu III. 223). 
Cakes of rice {inyda) and libations of water are to be 
offered with the auspicious exclamation Svadha. There is 
also another Sraddha called Dmva^ in honour of the Visve 
Devah, ‘ deities collectively,' or of a particular troop of 
deities, ten in number. Hence some distinguish eight kinds 
of Sraddha (see p. 253); and the Nirnaya-sindhu, twelve. 

A fuller description of these solemn !§raddhas is given 
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by Manu III. 123-286, and in verse 202 the meaning of 
the term ^rMdha is explained as follows: 

Mere water (vary apt) offered with faith (h-addliaya) to the Pitiis in 
silver or plated (rojatanvitaih) veBsels procures imperishable bliss 
(akshaydyopaJca Ipa te ). 

I close my account of the Asvalayaha Grihya Sutras by 
remarking that the rules relating to funeral ceremonies in 
the fourth Book, of which an abstract has just been given, 
> possess great interest in their connexion with the eighteenth 
liymn of the tenth Mandala of the Big-veda. Although 
the Sutras direct that the texts of this hymn are to be 
used, yet the rite must have undergone considerable modi¬ 
fications since the period when the hymn was composed. 

It may be gathered from a study of the text of the 
liymn, that at the early period when the Aryan race first 
settled on the plains of Hindustan, there was not the same 
prolonged and elaborate observance of funeral rites, which 
ill later times was converted into an excuse for the osten¬ 
tatious and costly feasting of priests and guests (see p. 255). 
But there was no less solemnity in the conduct of the cere¬ 
monial, no less exhibition of grief for the dead in the 
tender treatment of his remains, and no less affectionate 
respect for his memory,—a feeling cherished as a religious 
duty, more tenaciously in India than in Europe. 

We notice, too, even at that early epoch an evident 
belief in the bouIs eternal existence and the permanence 
-of its personality hereafter, which notably contrasts with 
the later ideas of transmigration, absorption into the 
divine essence, and pantheistic identification with the 
supreme Soul of the universe. 

We learn also from this same hymn that tlie body in 
ancient times was not burnt but buried ; nor can we dis¬ 
cover the slightest allusion to the later practice of Sati 
or cremation of the widow with her husband. 

The corpse of the deceased person was deposited close to 

V 
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a grave dug ready for its reception, and by its side his 
widow, if he happened to be a married man, seated herself, 
while his children, relatives, and friends, ranged them¬ 
selves in a circle round her. The priest stood near at 
an altar, on which the sacred fire was kindled, and having 
invoked Death, called upon him to withdraw from the 
path of the living, and not to molest the young and 
healthy survivors, who were assembled to perform pious 
rites for the dead, without giving \i]) the expectation of 
a long life themselves. He then placed a stone between 
the dead body and the living relations, to mark off the 
boundary line of Death’s domain, and offered up a prayer 
that none of those present might be removed to another 
world before attaining to old age, and that none of the 
younger might be taken before the elder. Then the 
widows married female friends walked up to the altar 
and offered oblations in the fire ; after which the widow 
herself withdrew from the inner circle assigned to the 
dead, and joined the survivors outside the boundary-line, 
while the officiating priest took the bow out of the hand 
of the deceased, in order to show that the manly strength 
which he possessed during life, did not perish with him, 
but remained with his family. The body was then ten¬ 
derly laid in the grave with repetition of the words of the 
hymn already translated, ‘ Open thy arms, 0 Earth, receive 
the dead,' &c. (see p. 206). The ceremony was concluded 
by the careful closing of the tomb with a stone slab. 
Finally a mound of earth was raised to mark and conse¬ 
crate the spot b 

With regard to the Samaya6arika Sutras little remains 
to add to what has already been stated. Not many 
collections of this third class of Sutras (as distinguished 


^ A fuller account of the whole rite will he found in Professor SteuzlePs 
‘ Rede Uber die Sitte,’ which I have consulted throughout. 
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from the ^raiita and Grihya) have been preserved. Were 
they better known to us, we should probably find that 
they furnished materials for Manu s compilation, even 
more than the Grihya Sutras appear to have done. It 
is for this reason that, as introductojry to the Dharma- 
^astras or Law-books, they are sometimes called Dharma- 
sutras. Since ‘conventional, every-day practices' constitute 
the proper subject of these Sutras, and it is clear that 
conventional usages may often come under the head of 
Grihya or ‘domestic rites,' it may easily bo understood 
that the S“iiii.i\ Ih.i not unfrequently go over the same 
ground as the Grihya Sutras. For instance, we find them 
both giving rules for the Sanskaras &c. (see p. 246). 
Perhaps the best known Samayacarika Sutras are those of 
Apastamba belonging to the Black Yajur-veda (see note i, 
p. 196). An account of these will be found in Professor 
Max Mullers ‘Ancient Sanskrit Literature,' (p. 100, &c.) 
They commence as follows : 

1. Therefore let us now explain the Samayacarika duties. \Atlidtah 
bdmaydidrikdn dharmdn vydkliydsydmah.^ 

2. Those agreements which were made by men who knew the law are 
an authority. [^Dharma-j/ia-samayak jpmwmnani.] 

3 And the Vedas (aie an authority) [Vedds-ca.'\ 


III. The Dharma-sdstras or Laiv-hooJcs — Manu, 

At least forty-seven independent Law-books^ are enu¬ 
merated, and of these at least twenty are still extant and 
are mentioned by Yajnavalkya (I. 3-5), as follow : 

I. That of Manu. 2. Yajnavalkya (second in importance to Manu). 

3. Atri. 4. Vishnu. 5. Harita. 6. Usanas, 7. An-giras. 8. Yama. 
9. Apastamba. 10. Samvarta. ii. Katyayana. 12. Vrihaspati. 13. Para- 


^ Professor Stenzler enumerates forty-six, Dr. Roer forty-seven. The 
names of the authors of some of these law-books are the same as those of 
some of the Grihya Sutras, e. g. Apastamba, Paraskara, and Baudhayana, 
The same men may have been authors of both Sutras and Dharma-^astras. 
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^ara. 14. Vyasa. 15. S'anklia 16. Likliiia. 17. Daksha. 18. Gotania 
or Gautama. 19. S'atatapa, 20. Vasishtlia. There is also a Law-book, 
the joint production of S'anklia and Likliita, and others ascribed to 
Narada, Bbrigu, See. (see the end of Lecture X); and Kulluka, the com¬ 
mentator on Manu, mentions the names of Baudliayana, Medhatithi, 
Govinda-raja, &c. 

Let US first endeavour to gain some idea of the cha¬ 
racter of the most celebrated and ancient of these books 
commonly called ‘ the Code of Manu.’ 

This well-known collection of laws and precepts is per¬ 
haps the oldest and most sacred Sanskrit work after the 
Veda and its Sutras. Altlnmgh standing in a manner at 
the head of Post-vedic literature, it is connected with the 
Veda through these Sutras, as the philosophical Darsanas 
are through the Upanishads. Even if not the oldest 
of Post-vedic wiitings (sec note, p. 215), it is certainly 
the most interesting, both as presenting a picture of the 
institutions, usages, manners, and intellectual condition 
of an important i)art of the Hindu race at a remote period, 
and as revealing the cxaggtiMled nature of the rules by 
which the Brahmans sought to secure their own ascend¬ 
ancy, and to perpetuate an organized caste-system in 
subordination to themselves. At the same time it is in 
other respects perhaps one of the most remarkable books 
that the literature of the whole world can offer, and some 
of its moral precepts are worthy of Christianity itself. 

Probably the compilation we now j)ossess is an irregular 
compendium of rules and maxims by different authors, 
which existed unwritten for a long period of time, and 
were handed down orally. An original collection is 
alluded to by commentators under the titles Vriddha 
and Vrihat, which is said to have contained 100,000 
couplets, arranged under twenty-four heads in one thou¬ 
sand chapters ; whereas the existing Code contains only 
2685 verses. Possibly abbreviated versions of old collec- 
were made at successive periods, and additional 
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matter inserted, the present text merely representing the 
latest compilation. 

At any rate we must guard against a supposition that 
the expression ‘ Code,’ often applied to this collection, 
is intended to denote a systematic arrangement of pre¬ 
cepts which existed as actual laws in force throughout one 
country. It is probable that the whole of India was never 
under one government. Some few powerful monarchs 
are known to have acquired sovereignty over very exten¬ 
sive ten-itories, and were then called 6akra-vartins, but 
we must beware of imagining that Mann’s Law-book 
is a record of national ordinances and institutions pre¬ 
valent over the whole of such territories. No doubt 
ultimately it worked its "way to acceptance with the 
entire Hindu community ; and certainly in the end it not 
only secured for itself a high place in popular estimation 
and a degree of reverence only second to that accorded 
to the Veda, but it became, morec>vcr, the chief authority 
as a basis of Hindu jurisprudence. Originally, however, 
its position must have been different. It merely repre¬ 
sented certain rules and precepts (perhaps by different 
authors) current among a particular tribe, or rather school 
of Brahmans called Manavas, who probably lived in the 
North-western region between the rivers Sarasvati and 
Drisliadvati (see p. 216), not far from Delhi and the scene 
of the great social conflict described in the Mahabharata ^ 
This tribe seems to have belonged to the Taittiriyakas, 
‘adherents of the Black Yajur-veda;’ and their Mantras, 
Brahmana, and ^rauta Sutras are still extant but their 

^ The inference deducible from II. 17, i8, that the Manavas lived in 
the region of the earliest Aryan settlements, must have weight in deter¬ 
mining the antiquity of the Code and its value as representing the 
ancient social life of the Hindus before their advance into the Dekhan. 

^ A counterpart of a MS. of a commentary on part of the Manava-kalpa- 
sutra has been edited by the late Professor Goldstiicker. 
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Grih3’^a and Samayacarika Sutras appear to have perished. 
In all probability, too, many of the rules, as we have them 
presented to us, were simply theoretical,—inserted to com¬ 
plete an ideal of what ought to constitute a perfect system 
of religious, ceremonial, moral, political, and social duties. 
Who the real compiler and promulgator of the Institutes 
was, is not known. He was probably a learned Brahman 
of the Manava school. 

We must, of course, make a due allowance for the mythi¬ 
cal element in the Code, as, for instance, when a divine sago 
named Manu ^ (or Svayambhuva—' sprung from the great 
self-existent Being ') is made to say (I. 58-60) as follows : 

The god (Brahma) having framed tliis system of laws himself, taught 
it fully to me in the beginning I then taught it to Marlci and the nine 
other sages, my off8})ring (of whom Bhrigu is one, cf T 35). Of these 
(my sons) Bhrigu is dej)Uted by me to declaie the Code to you (Bishis) 
from beginning to end, for he has learned from me to reeite the whole of 
it. Then the great sage, Bhrigu, having been thus appointed by Manu 


^ This name of the supposed divine progenitor of all beings is derived 
from the root Tnan, which means Ho think’ or ‘reason’ (and especially 
according to the Hindu theory, ‘ to think upon and understand the Veda,’ 
whence the desiderative form Mvindma from the same root, signifying 
‘investigation of the meaning of the Veda’). Bhrigu states (I. 61) that 
Manu sprang from Svayambliu, and that six other Manus descended from 
him; whereas Manu himself (I. 33-36) declares that he was created by 
Viraj, the male power produced by Brahma, and that being so created he 
produced the ten Maharshis 01 Prajaiiatis, who again produced seven 
Manus. The name, however, is genei ic. In every Kalpa or interval from 
creation to creation theie exist fourteen successive Manus, whence each 
whole period is called a Manv-atUara^ described as innumerable in I. 80. 
In the present creation there have been as yet seven Manus : i. Manu 
Svayambhuvay the supposed author of the Code, who produced the ten 
Prajapatis or ‘patriarchs’ for peopling the universe; 2. Svdrocisha ; 

Auttami ; 4. Tdniasa ; 5* Kaivata; 6. Cdkshusha ; 7. Vaivasvatay 
son of the Sun, the Manu of the present peiiod, regarded as a kind of 
Indian Adam or Noah (see note, p. 32). According to some, this last 
Manu was the author of the Code, and therefore, as progenitor of the 
Solar line of kings, a Kshatriya. 
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to promulgate his laws, addressed all the Rishis with a pleased mind, 
saying, ‘ Listen ’' 

Manu, therefore, is supposed to speak in his own person as 
far as 1 .6o. After that, Bhrigu is the speaker,and the closing 
verse of the whole Code (XTI. 126) describes it as Mdna- 
vam Scistram ‘enuilfciated by Bhrigu/ 

while in XI. 243 Prajapati or Brahma himself is declared 
to have created it by the power of austerity {tapasd). 

We need hardly, however, explain that these are merely 
ideal personages, introduced dramatically like Krishna in 
the Bhagavad-gita ; or rather perhaps are later additions, 
designed to give an air of antiquity and divine authority 
to the teaching of the Code. 

The work in its present form can scarcely, I think, be 
assigned to a date earher or later than the fifth century 
B. c. ^ Strictly speaking, or at least according to European 

^ Sir W. Jones held that Mann’s book was drawn up in about the year 
1280 B c. Mr. Elphinstone placed it 900 years b. c. Possibly some 
parts of it may represent laws and prcce])ts which wcie current among 
the Maiiavas at the latter date, but no one would now assign so early a date 
to the actual compilation of the Code. Nor can it, I think, reasonably 
be placed later than the fifth century b.c. The gods mentioned are chiefly 
Vedic, and the fourfold caste system is that of the Purusha-sukla (see p. 24). 
There is no direct allusion to Buddhism, though many of Mann’s precepts 
are decidedly Buddhistic, having frequent parallels in the Dhamma-pada, 
which indicate that Buddhistic ideas were gaining ground in the locality 
represented by the Code. Nor is there any allusion to Satl, nor to the 
worship of Vishnu and S'iva, which, from a statement of Megasthenos, 
may be inferred to have prevailed in India soon after Alexander s inva¬ 
sion. Nor is there any mention of the stories of the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana At the same time the former Epic often contains verses iden¬ 
tical with those of Manu. These are probably either taken from Manu or 
derived from a common source. Possibly, however, portions of the Maha¬ 
bharata may be older than Manu. Certainly in III. 232 occur the words 
Dharma-^dstray Akhydna, Itihdsa, Purdna, and KhiJay as titles of sacred 
works, and Kulluka ex[>lains ItiJidsa by Malid-hlidrata, but these words 
may refer to the older works, which were the sources of the present 
compilations. 
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notions, it is, as I have already hinted, no orderly codifi¬ 
cation of national statutes and customs, but rather an 
unsystematic compilation from previous sources \ which, 
by blending civil and criminal law with religious, moral, 
and ceremonial precepts, philosophical doctrines, and meta¬ 
physical theories, confounds the ordinances of government 
with the obligations of religion, domestic life, and private 
morals. It is in twelve Chapters or Books, 

In verse 6 of Book II we have a statement as to the 
‘root^ or basis of all law (dharma-niulam). This is 
declared to be (i) ilie whole Veda {Vedo 'Jchilah)^ (2) the 
traditional law {Smrlti), (3) morality [^llahi) of those who 
know the Veda, and (4) the practices and customs {(icdrdh), 
established from time immemorial, of good men. In matters 
indifferent a man is free to follow his own inclination 
{dtma-tushti). 

Again, in verses 107, 108 of Book I it is said . 

In this (Code) appears the whole system of law, with definitions of good 
and had actions, and the traditional practices {neara) of the four classes, 
which usages are held to he eternal {^dsvafah, since tlicy roach hack to a 
period heyond the memory of man). Tiaditional practice {n 6 dr(i) is 
equivalent to supreme law {paramo dhannah), since it is so pronounced 
by the Veda and hy Smriti {Smdrta). 

, This Law-book, therefore, is a metrical compendium of 
rules of Smriti, ^ila, and Adara, most of which had been 
previously collected and propounded under tlie name of 
Grihya and Srirnnydflrik.. SOtras. At the end of Book I 
a summary of subjects is given, but we may more conve¬ 
niently examine the contents of the twelve books under six 
principal heads, viz. i^ Veda, ‘sacred knowledge' and reli¬ 
gion ; 2. Vedtota or Atma-vidya, as terms for philosophy 

^ An evidence in favour of the supposition that more than one person 
may have had a hand in the Code is deducible from the emphasis laid upon 
certain maxims which are especially ascribed to Manu himself, such, for 
example, as V. 41, 131 ; VI. 54 , VIII. 124,168, 279, 339 ; IX. 158, 182, 
239 ; X. 63, 78, all of which introduce some phrase like Manur dbravlL 
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in general; 3. A6ara; 4. Vyavahara ; 5. Prayas-ditta ; 6. 
Karma-phala. 

It will be found that after eliminating the purely reli¬ 
gious and philosophical precepts the greater number of 
rules propounded fall under the head of Aodra, 'established 
practices/ which are described (II. 17* 18) as Sad-acara, 
‘approved practices/ sanctioned by the Veda and Smriti, 
if they are those which prevailed between the two sacred 
rivers, Sarasvati and Drishadvati, in the region called 
Brahmavarta. The word Acara is, in truth, a very wide 
term, including under it all the observances of caste, 
regarded as constituting the highest law and highest 
religion—such observances, for instance, as the division 
of a Brahman s life into four periods, the conduct of a 
student in the house of his preceptor, investiture with the 
sacred coid, the five diurnal devotional acts, tlie domestic 
ceremonies of marriage, funeral rites, the various modes of 
gaining subsistence {vritti), the rules of diet, the laws con¬ 
cerning women, and, in short, all the observances of pri¬ 
vate morality and social economy K 

The next head, Vyavahara, ‘ practices of law and kingly 
government,' embraces the procedure of legal tribunals and 
all the rules of judicature and civil and criminal law. 

The subject oiPrciya^-citta, ‘penitential exercises,' com¬ 
prehends all the rules of penance and ex2:>iation. 

The last subject, Karina-2)halay ‘ recompenses or conse¬ 
quences of acts/ is concerned not so much with rules of 
conduct as with the doctrine of transmigration ; the un¬ 
avoidable effect of acts of all kinds being to entail repeated 
births through numberless existences until the attainment 
of final beatitude. 

All these rules apply especially to the liiglicst class, 

^ In Book V. 4 there is a curious passage which attributes Death's 
power over Brahmans to four causes, viz. i. omitting to repeat the Veda, 
2. neglect of Acara, 3. idleness, 4. sins of diet. 
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viz. Brahmans, whose ascendancy in the social scale is in 
fact the first Acara, which must be accepted as paramo 
dharmahy ‘ the highest law and highest religion.^ 

It is only natural that, since the precepts included 
under these six heads were framed by Brahmans, they 
should have been framed with especial reference to the 
life of Brahmans, the regulations for wliich engross six 
Books, and are besides introduced everywhere throughout 
the other six. But as the Brahman could not be sup¬ 
ported in liis ])riority of rank without the strong arm 
of the Kshatriya or military class, a large portion of the 
work is devoted to the definition of the Kshatriya s duties 
and an cxaggeiated delineation of the kingly character 
and office, while the Vaisyas and Sudras, though essential 
to Mann’s (!)aturvarTiya or fourfold social system h and the 
'mixed classes are little noticed. (See p. 234, &c.) 


’ ^Caste' IS quite a modern word, and is supposed to be a corruption 
of the Portuguese casta^ ^ a race.' Manu’s word for the four classes is 
^ varna, ‘colour,’ which suggests some original distinction of colour as 
,niaiking the dominant races. The later term for caste is jatiy ‘biith,’ 
corrupted into j(Jt. Of Harm's four castes the Brahmans alone remain, 
though the llajputs claim to bo descendants of the ancient Kshatriyas. 
The mixed castes of the present day arc almost innumerable, each separate 
trade forming a separate one. In Bengal there are the Bajaks, ‘ washer¬ 
men,' the Tantis, ‘weavers,’ the Kansans, ‘biaziers,’ the Jaliyas, ‘fisher¬ 
men,’ the Surls, ‘spirit sellers,’ besides low and servile castes, such as 
the Bagdis, Bediyas, Doms, Hadis Moreover, we find castes within castes, 
so that even the Brahmans arc broken up and divided into numerous 
races, which again are subdivided into numerous tribes, families, or sub¬ 
castes. There are the Kanyakubja Brahmans, the Sarasvata, the Gauda 
or Gaur (Gor), the Maithila, the Utkala, the Dravida, the Karnata, the 
Maharashtra, the Gurjara, &c., all of which races arc subdivided into a 
greater or less number of tribes and families, forming, as it were, sub¬ 
castes, which do not intermarry. It is said that in Bengal religion was 
once at so low an ebb that a king, named Adisura {Adlsvara)^ sent to the 
Baja of Kanyakubja or Kanouj for some high-caste Brahmans to revive 
it. These were accordingly sent, and, having settled in Bengal, became 
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Hence, after an account of tlie creation of the world in 
the first Book, the four stages of a Brahman’s life are the 
first and only subjects treated of in regular order in the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Books ; the sixth 
being devoted to the duties of the last two stages of 
anchorite {vdna-prastha) and religious mendicant (bhiksliu). 
The fifth Book contains, moreover, rules and regulations 
about food, the killing of animals, purification after defile¬ 
ment, the duties of wives and the position of women 
generally. The seventh and eighth Books propound the 
rules of government and judicature, principally, of course, 
for the guidance of the second great class or Kshatriyas, 
from which the king was chosen.. The ninth Book con- 

divided into one hundred and fifty-six tribes, of wliicli one hundred were 
calh'd Varendra and fifty-six lladha or Haih, as belonging to the district 
of Itadha in the West of ]>engal. Of the fornier eiglit, and of the latter 
six, arc regarded as Kulina or ^ noble ' Kulluka, the commentator on 
Mauu, was a A^arendra Brahman. Tlio six KulTna Barh tribes are called 

’ r ^ 

Banerjea (Baridyopadhyaya), Mukhurjea (Mukhopadhyaya), Caturjea 
(Cattopadhyaya), Gaiiguli, Goshala, Kanjalala The caste which iii Bengal 
now comes next in rank to the Brahman is the Yaidya or Baidya, ‘ medical ’ 
(=Ainbashtha, Manu X. 8) ; and the Kanouj Biahmans, when they settled 
in Bengal, brought with them a number of Kayasthas oi‘ ‘ writers,' from 
whom sprang the present numerous Kayastho or ‘ writer-caste,' suhdi\id(‘d 
into various tubes, such as Gos (Ghosha), Bose (Vasu), Mitra, De, Datta, 
Palita, Dasa, Sena, &c. After them come the Xava S'ak or ^ nine divi¬ 
sions,’ viz. Gopa, Mali, Taill, Tantrl, Modaka, Varaji (G>etcl-growcr’), 
Kulala, Karmakara, Napita. See Professor Cowell’s Colehrooke’s Essays 
II. 169. The power of caste and the effect of contact with Europeans in 
weakening it, are illustrated by the following extract from Dr. Hunter’s 
valuable work on Orissa: ‘Elderly Uriyas have more than once deplored 
to me the hopeless degeneracy of their grown-up sons, many of whom 
have actually no objection to wearing English shoes. In 1870 a Ilriya 
Brahman held the post of sub-inspector of police in Purl itself, within 
the shadow of .lagan iialh, although a leather belt formed part of his 
uniform. Eive years ago a Brahman who accidentally touched leather 
would have had to choose between public expiation or degradation and 
expulsion from caste.’ Vol. ii. p. 147. 
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tains further precepts on the subject of women, husband 
and wife, their offspring, and the law of inheritance and 
division of property. At the end (221, &c.) there are addi¬ 
tional rules of government for kings and a few precepts 
which have direct reference to the two remaining prin¬ 
cipal castes—the Vaisyas and ^udras—the former com¬ 
prising agriculturists and merchants ; the latter, slaves and 
servants. The tenth Book ti'eats of the mixed classes, 
arising out of intermarriage between the four original 
principal castes. It also describes the employments to 
which the several classes are restricted, and states the 
occupation^ permitted to Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras in times of great exigency and distress. There 
are some verses at the end (122-129) which are interest¬ 
ing as treating directly of the duties and position of 
Sudras. The eleventh Book gives rules for expiation and 
penance {pvayns-citta), both for sins committed in this 
life—especially sins against caste—and for the effects of 
offences perpetrated in previous bodies, as shown in con¬ 
genital diseases, &c. (XI. 48, 49). The twelfth continues 
the subject of the recompenses or consequences of acts 
(karma-phala), good or bad, as leading to reward in 
heaven or punishment in various hells (XII. 75, 76), and 
to triple degrees of transmigration (see p. 280). It closes 
with directions as to the best means of obtaining final 
beatitude and absorption into the universal Essence. 

From this outline of the contents of the so-caUed 
Code of Manu we may perceive that the most diversified 
topics are introduced, some of which are quite out of the 
province of a mere code of laws or even of a collection of 
social and moral precepts In the next Lecture I propose 
examining the contents more in detail. 



LECTURE X. 


The DJtarma-Mstras or Law-hoohs—Manu continued. 

rpHE Code of tlie Manavas, whicli we have iissigned in 
its present form to about the fifth century b.c. (see 
p. 215), and which for convenience we may call ‘Manu’s 
Law-book,’ is a metrical version of the traditions {smrtti) 
of the Manavas, probably before embodied in their Grihya 
and Samayacarika Sutras (p. 214), the metre being Anush- 
tubh or that of the common ^loka’(p. 166). My aim in 
the present Lecture will be to analyze and arrange in a 
connected manner the contents of tlie Code ^ oflering prose 
translations of selected passages and pointing out in a 
general way the characteristic features of (i) its sacred 
knowledge and religion, (2) its philosophy, (3) its Acdra 
or ' social rules and caste organization,^ (4) its Vyavahdra 
or ‘ criminal and civil laws and rules of government,^ (5) its 
system of rrdiya§- 6 itta or ‘penance,' (6) its system of 
Karma-phala or ‘ future recompenses of acts done in this 
life/ In the next Lecture I propose to give specimens of 


’ The use of the common Epic S'loka throughout the whole work is 
one reason for regarding it as Post-vcdic, but we must not forget that the 
Anushtubh metre is found even in the Veda (see X. 85, X 90, &c) 

^ I have used the Calcutta edition, which has the excellent commen¬ 
tary of T\ullnlvii-l»liiilia. I have always consulted Sir W Jones’ transla¬ 
tion, and I owe much to Dr Johaentgen’s tract Ube 7 ' das Gesetzhuch des 
Manu, When Kulluka lived is not known, but lie describes himself in 
his modest preface (written in the Sardula-vikridita metre) as a Brah¬ 
man, the son of Bhat^-divakara, of the Varendra tube of Cauda (Gaur) 
or Bengal, and as having fixed his abode at Benares. I did not read 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s analysis till my own was completed. 
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the most striking passages, under the last four heads, in 
a metrical English version. 

I. First, then, as to its religious teaching. We may 
’notice that this generally agrees with the later Vedic 
J period, especially that represented by the Purusha-sukta 
and some of the Brahmanas. 

‘ Divinely revealed knowledge ’ in general is called Veda 
(IV. 125 , &c.); sometimes Trayl vidyct (IV. 125); some¬ 
times Brahman (nom. neut. hrahma, I. 23, 11 . 81, VI. 83, 
in which last passage this title is also applied to the 
Vedanta or Upanishads) ; sometimes &ruti (as distin¬ 
guished from Smriti, II. 10) ; sometimes Chanddnsi (when 
the metrical Mantras are especially intended, IV. 95-97, 
III. 188); once Arsha (neut., XII. 106), and even Vdc^ 
"word/ described as a Brahmans weapon (XL 33). 

The three Vedas are mentioned by name in I. 23, IV. 
123, 124, XI. 264, and their Samhita in XI. 77, 200, 258, 
262. In I. 23 we read that Brahma milked out the triple 
Veda {trayam hrahma), Bik, Yajus, and Saman from Fire, 
Air, and the Sun, for the complete performance of sacri¬ 
fice ; and in II. 77 he is said to have milked out the 
sacred text called Savitri ( = GayatrT, p. 20) from the three 
Vedas b The Brahmana portion of the Veda does not 
seem to be directly mentioned, except under the name of 
Brahma, as distinguished from the Mantra portion, called 
Chandas (IV. 100). The eternity and infallible authority 
of the Veda, and the duty and expiatory efficacy of a com¬ 
plete knowledge of all three Vedas (XI. 262) are insisted 


' See note, p. 9. In XL 265 the three Vedas are said to be included 
in the triliteral Om. In IV. 125, Om, the Vyahritis (viz. Bhuh, Bhuvah, 
Svar), and the Savitri text are described as extracted from the three Vedas. 
In III. 185, a Brahman who understands the application of some portion 
of tlic Yajur-veda is called Tri-nadiketa, and one skilled in some part of 
the Big-veda a Tri-suparvm^ though it is clear from Kulluka’s remarks 
that the exact meaning of these words was not known in his time. 
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on in the strongest language. In illustration, I here give 
a version of a passage in Book XII. 94, &c,: 

The Veda is of patriarchs and men, 

And e’en of gods, a veiy eye eternal, 

Giving unerring light; it is be^jpnd 
All finite faculties, nor can be proved 
By force of human argument—this is 
A positive conclusion. Codes of laws 
Depending on the memory of men— 

Not grounded on the Veda—heresies 
And false opinions, all are held to be 
Barren and worthless and involved in darkness. 

Whatever doctrine rests not on the Veda 
Must pass away as recent, false, and fruitless. 

The triple world and quadruple distinction 
Of classes and of A<ramas with all 
That has been, is, and ever will be, all 
Are through the Veda settled and established. 

By this eternal Veda are sustained 

All creatures , hence we hold it as supreme— 

Chief instrument of happiness to man. 

Command of armies, regal dignity. 

Conduct of justice and the world’s dominion 
He merits who completely knows the Veda. 

As with augmented energy the fire 
Consumes e’en humid trees, so he who knows 
This book divine burns out the taint of sin 
Inherent in his soul through former works. 

For he who apprehends the Veda’s truth. 

Whatever be his Order, is prepared 

For blending with the great primeval Spirit, 

E’en while abiding in this lower world. 

The inferior relationship of the Sama-veda to the two 
others is remarkable. The Rig-veda is said to be most 
concerned with the gods, the Yajui’-veda with the religious 
rites of men, and the Sama-veda with those of the Pitris 

^ That is, the four orders or stages of life (of student, householder, 
anchorite, and mendicant) into which a Brahman’s life is divided. 
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(IV. 124). Hence the sound of the latter is described as 
impure {a-^uci, see note, p. 9). 

In unison with this, an order of precedence is prescribed 
in III. 145. The preference at a iSraddha is directed to be 
given to a priest called Bahv-ri( 5 a (elsewhere Hotri), who 
has made the Rig-veda his special study ; then to one who 
has studied all the branches (Sdkhdnta-ga) and especially 
the Yajur-veda, and who is called Adhvaryu ; and lastly to 
a Sama-veda priest, who is styled 6hando-ga (= Udgatri). 

It is clear that when the Code was compiled the Atharva- 
veda had not yet been generally accepted as a fourth Veda, 
though it must have existed, as there is express allusion 
(XI. 33) to the revelation^ made to Ailiarvan and -.1 

I annex three other remarkable examples of the estima¬ 
tion in which the Veda was held : 

A Brahman by retaining the Big-veda in his memory incurs no guilt, 
though he should destroy the three worlds (XL 261). 

This Veda is the refuge {Parana) of those who do not understand it 
{ajudnam) as well as those who do {vtjdnatdm)^ of those who seek heaven 
and of those who seek immortality (duantyam, VI. 84). 

AVhen there is (apparent) contradiction of two precepts in the Veda 
{sr'iUi-dvatdham) both are declared to be law ; both have been justly pro¬ 
mulgated {samyay-uhtau) by aneient sages as valid law. Thus, there is 
a Vedic precept, (enjoining the sacrifice to be performed) when the sun 
has risen, and before it has risen, and when neither sun nor stars arc 
visible (samayddhyusliite). Wherefore the oblation to fire {yajnah-==-agni- 
hotradiomah) may be made at all times (II. 14, 15). 

The doctrine of the Upanishads is directly mentioned 
in VI. 29 and alluded to elsewhere, thus: 

He should study the Upanishad portion of the Veda {au^^amshadlh 
4 rutih) for the sake of attaining union with the universal Spirit. 

Let the whole Veda bo studied (or repeated) by a twice-born man along 
with the Upanishads. [Vedah kritsno 'ahigantavyah sa-rahasyo dm^ 
janmandy II. 165 ; cf. also II. 140, XI. 262.] 

He should continually repeat (japet) that part of the Veda (brahma) 


^ Described by Kulluka as consisting of charms and incantations. 
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wliich 18 on the subject of sacrifice {adhiyajnam\ and that relating to the 
deities {adhidaivikam)^ and that relating to soul {ddhyatmikam)^ and that 
declared in the Upanishads (YeddntdhTiihitam^ VI. 83). 

The Kalpa Sutras are probably referred to in II. 140. 

A knower of Nirukta (see p. 166) J^s reckoned among 
the Brahmans who compose a Parishad in XII. iii, but 
no reference is made to Yaska, nor is it likely that his 
work then existed (see p. 167). 

In I. II. 50 the name Brahman is applied to the 
supreme Being { = Brahmdy Kulluka); in XII. 50 the 
Creator of the universe is called Brahma (see note i, p. 12); in 
XI. 243, XII. 121, Pivi jn|».ili In I. 6 the supreme Spirit is 
termed Svayambhu, 'the Self-existent/ in I. 10, Nriils nia. 
In XII. 121 the names Vishnu and Kara occur; but 
generally the gods named belong more to the Vedic than 
to the Epic and Puranic period. For instance, in Book 
IX. 303 we have the following list of deities : 

Of Indra, Surya, Vayu (or Maruta), Yama, Varura, ( 5 andra, Agni, and 
PfitliivT, let the king emulate the power and conduct. 

There is no allusion to the Post-vedic Tri-murti or 
popular worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and ^iva, nor to the 
still more recent worship of the ^akti—that is to say, ‘ the 
energy" represented by the wdves of the deities, especially 
by Durga, wife of ^iva. Nor, again, is there any recog¬ 
nition of that principle of hliakti or ' faith ’ in Krishna, as 
supreme Lord of the universe, which was a subsequent 
development of Hindu religious thought (p. 137)* 

The doctrine of transmigration is, however, fully stated, 
and, as a consequence of this, the hells described in the 
Code (lY. 88-90, XII. 75, 77), though places of terrible 
torture, resolve themselves into merely temporary purga¬ 
tories, while the heavens (IV. 182, 260, VI. 32 , 11. 244) 
become only steps on the road to union with Brahma. 

The three worlds (^railokya^ hda-frifyn) alluded to in XI. 
236, 261, are probably the heavens, atmosphere, and earth. 

Q 
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What must strike every one as singular in regard to the 
religion of the Code is the total absence of allusion to 
public and congregational services or teaching in temples. 
Public sacrifices are certainly mentioned, but the chief 
rites of religion were evidently of a domestic kind, and 
the priests, whatever their ancient functions may have 
been, were at the time of the composition of the Code 
more like domestic chaplains (see p. 238). Little, too, is 
said about idols ^—certainly nothing to countenance the 
adoration of them or to encourage Brahmans to under¬ 
take the care of idol-temples, nor are there directions as to 
ofiering rice, flowers, and perfumes at idol-shrines, which 
oblations are commonly presented before 

images in temples at the present day. 

II. In the second place, as to the philosophy of Manu s 
Law-book. It is plain from a passage already quoted 
(p. 52 of this volume), that a love for rationalistic specu¬ 
lations {Jietu-sdstra) and a sj)irit of free scepticism were 
beginning to show themselves in India at the time the 
Code was compiled ; and it is possible that Buddhas ad¬ 
herents, though not mentioned by name, were pointed at 
with reprobation under the designation Ndstikdh, ‘atheists’ 
( = dJarvaha^ Kulluka II- 11), and Pashandinah, ‘ heretics’ 
{==^d!dk//t(~hJfflsJn(-ksha2Janakddi, Kulluka IV. 30, I. 118). 

, ^ It ia very doubtful whether idolatry was at all commonly practised 

at the time of the compilation of the Code. We have already seen that 
there is no satisfactory proof of the existence of idols in the Vedic period. 
See p. 15 of this volume. In Manu III. 152 a Devalaka, ‘ attendant on 
an idol’ {:=.prati 7 nd-j)aricdraka)^ is directed to be shunned. Certainly in 
II. 176, the Brahman student is enjoined to perform devatdhliyarlanamy 
* worship of the deities,’ and this is interpreted by Kulluka to mean 
pratimddisJiu hari-harddi-deva pajanam, ‘ doing homage to Vishnu and 
STiva before images/ <fec., but whether Manu really intended to denote 
pratimd by devoid is questionable. In IX. 285, however, the accidenta 
breaker of images {pratimdndm hhedahah) is directed to repair them 
and pay a fine. 
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The Code itself may have been an attempt to stem the 
current of opinion which was setting in the direction of 
Buddhism and rationalistic Brahmanism. The compiler, 
however, thought it necessary to adopt some of the cur¬ 
rent philosophical theories, and accordingly we find them 
interspersed throughout the work, though more directly 
stated at the beginning and end. They are of that vague 
and misty kind which probably prevailed at the period 
preceding the crystallization of the various systems into 
distinct schools. The words Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vai- 
scshika, and Mimansa do not occur as designations of 
philosophical systems. W^e notice indeed a strong leaning 
towards the Sankhyan line of thought, though we find 
only a confused statement of some leading ideas of that 
system, without any mention of its twenty-five Tattvas. 
The growth of pantheistic ideas, as foreshadowed in the 
Punisha-sukta of the Big-veda (see p. 24), is also trace¬ 
able. All existing things are said to emanate from Brahma, 
the one self-existent Spirit, to whom all things must also 
return. Atma-vidya, equivalent to Brahma-vidya and to 
the Vedanta doctrine, is directed to be studied in VII. 43, 
and Vcdilntic ideas pervade the whole twelfth Book, 
which, however, may possibly be due to later additions. 
Still more remarkable is the attention directed to be given 
to the study of Anvikshiki, ‘'logic' (VII. 43=^arZ:a- 
vidyd ); and although the Nyaya and Mimansa had evi¬ 
dently not become schools, we find from XII. 111 that a 
Parishad or ‘ assembly of twelve Brahmans,' competent to 
decide on disputed points of law, includes a Haituka 
nydya-jiia) and a Tarkin {^mlmdnsaha, Kulluka). 
Moreover, in XII. 106, it is declared that he only under¬ 
stands the Veda who investigates it by the rules of Tarka 
(== minalH.sdJ! nydyn), agreeably to Vedic doctrine—all of 
which precepts are, of course, inconsistent with the repro¬ 
bation of Haitukas in II. 11, IV. 30; as well as with a 
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precept in II. lo, where Sruti and Smriti are affirmed to 
be a-rnlmdnsyey ‘ not to be reasoned about/ 

The cosmogony adopted presents us with a compound 
of both the San-khya and Vedanta theories of creation 
before they had diverged into distinct systems. There is, 
however, in Book I a synthetical scheme advanced which, 
though a confusion of two separate statements, one made 
by Manu himself (I. 14, &c.), the other by Bhrigu (I. 74, 
&c.), certainly more accords with the San-khyan doctrine 
than with any other (see p. 100). I here abridge the 
account, commencing I, 5 : 

This universe first existed only in darkness [tamo-hhutam)y impercep¬ 
tible, undefinable, as if immersed in sleep {prasuptam). Then the Self- 
existent {S'vayam-hhuy described by the same epitliet as the Sankhyan 
Prahritiy viz. A~vyaktaj ' uudibcemed ’ or ‘undeveloped’), having willed 
to produce various beings from his own substance, first with a thought 
created the waters, and placed on them a productive seed or egg {vija or 
anda). Then he himself was born in that egg in the form of Brahma. 
Next he caused the egg to divide itself, and out of its two divisions 
framed the heaven above and the earth beneath. Afterwards, having 
divided his own substance, he became half male, half female (I. 32), and 
from that female produced Viraj (see note 3, p. 24), from whom was 
created Manu, the secondary progenitor of all beings. Then he (Brahma, 
according to Kulluka on I. 14) fiom the supreme Soul {Atman) drew 
forth Manas (^Mahat or Baddhi, * Intellect,’ as explained by Kulluka on 
I* 74 > 75 ^ ill which passage Manas is the principle of thought and stands 
for both Buddhi and Ahankara). Next to that came Ahan-kara, and, 
after that, the Tan-matras or ‘ subtile principles of the elements.’ From 
these seven active principles (called ‘the seven Purushas,’ I. 19)—viz. 
Mahat or Buddhi (called Manas in I. 14, 74, 75), Ahankara, and the 
five subtile elements—were evolved the five gross or material elements 
{maM-hhuta)y the organs of sense, and the whole world of sense. (Com¬ 
pare the Sankhyan doctrine at pp. 93, 94.) 

It is curious to compare Strabo XV. 59 (see p. 281). 

All this confusion and obscurity in the account of the 

^ But according to I. 14 (Kulluka) Manas must be distinguished from 
Buddhiy and regarded as a product of Ahankara, as in the Sankhya 
system. 
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creation is symptonaatic of diversity of authorship. Of the 
two narratives, that of Bhrigu is the simplest. But both 
(I. 14 and I. 74) make ‘the principle of thought’ the first 
product—that which is and is not {sad-asad-dtmaJcam )— 
to which belongs a real existence, and yet not eternity, 
because it is a product; (see San-khya-pravacana V. 56.) I 
now abridge what follows according to Bhrigu’s statement; 

The first Manu Svayamhhuva produced six other Manus, and these 
seven Manus (see note, p. 214), each in his own period, were the creators 
of all things (I. 61-63) 

In order to show tlie duration of a Manv-antara or 
Manu-period, the divisions of time from a moment to a 
day of Brahma (i 2,000,000 years) are specified (I. 64-73). 

A Manu-period consists of beventy-one times tlie 12,000 years, which 
constitute an age of the gods (I. 79) Each Maha-yuga or great age of 
the world is subdivided into four Yugas or ages, viz. i. Krita, 2. Treta, 
3. Dvapara, and 4. Kali, each decreasing in excellence , and the life of man 
lasts for 400 years in the first, 300 years m the second, 200 years in the 
third, and 100 years in the present or Kali age 

In I. 87-101 the account of the creation is concluded 
by a description of the origin of the four castes from the 
mouth, arm, thigh, and foot of Brahma, and the pre¬ 
eminence assigned to Brahmans (see extracts, pp. 240, 241). 

In the twelfth Book the leaning towards a San-khyan 
line of thought is again conspicuous. In 24-38 we have 
a description of the three Gunas of the San-khya, viz. 
Sattva, Eajas, and Tamas, all three of which are said to 
pervade, and one or other of which predominate in every 
mortal frame (see note 2, p. 95). In XII. 24 it is asserted 
that these three form the constituent substances of dtman 
(self or soul), and that the first developed principle— 
Mahat or Buddhi—is also pervaded by them. Again, 
the triple degrees of transmigration, highest, middle, and 

^ We find it constantly implied in Hindu writings that the natural 
term of human life in the present age is 100 yeai«. 
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lowest, through gods, men, and beasts, are supposed to 
result from acts done under the dominance of these three 
Gunas (see note i, p. 67). We have also the three Pra- 
manas of the Siiu-khya philosophy clearly laid down in 

Xli. 105 : 

Three means of attaining true knowledge or three standards of truth, 
viz. perception by the senses (pratyaJcbha)^ inference (a'numana), and 
the Veda {Sahda) or various hooks founded on it—these three must be 
known thoroughly by one wishing for a clear idea of duty (see pp. 72, 92 
of this volume). 

Although, liowever, the germ of the San-khya is clearly 
traceable, there is an evident commingling of pantheistic 
ideas, tending towards the Vedanta, in the frequent declara¬ 
tion that all existing things emanate from, and will ulti¬ 
mately be absorbed into Brahma, ‘the universal Spirit.' 
The distinction between the Jivatman and Paramatman 
(see p. 62) is recognized in VIII. 91, which verse Kulluka 
explains by a reference to the Vedic allegory of the two 
birds (quoted p. 42 of this volume). Nevertheless, we miss 
in Manu what we find in the later philosophical schools, 
a clear definition of the subtile body, as composed of the 
subtile elements, and a plain statement of its relationship 
to the individual soul and of its accompanying the soul 
through all its transmigrations. The survival of this soul 
over the dissolution of the gross body is indeed plainly 
implied ; but Manu s doctrine is that if a man has been 
wicked the soul clothed in a kind of body, composed of 
coarse and impure elements, undergoes along with it tor¬ 
ment in hell for a time (XII. 21) ; whereas, if a man has 
been virtuous, the soul invested in a kind of ethereal and 
shining body {Jcha-mrlru}), composed of pure elemen¬ 
tary particles of air, wind, and fire, enjoys bliss in heaven 
with it for a certain period (IV. 243, III. 93, II. 82, XII. 
20) ; after which both the wicked and the virtuous are 
born again. 

Nor do we find a'ny precise definition of Brahman (neut.) 
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as pure absolute Spirit,—the only really existing entity,— 
according to the Vedanta doctrine. Brahma seems rather 
to be regarded as a kind of shining ethereal essence, out of 
which the universe was evolved and into which it becomes 
absorbed (cf. 11 . 28, IV. 232, VI. 79, 81, ^5, XII. 123-125). 

III. Thirdly, as to the A6ara, ‘rules and precepts of 
conduct/ and social legislation of the Manavas. 

The organization of classes in I. 87-91 is so simple 
that this simplicity, if it be not merely theoretical, 
be^ars witness to the antiquity of a considerable portion 
of the Code. According to Book X. 3, 4, there are only 
four pure classes (varndh, P- 218), as follows: 

The Brahman (or priestly class), the Kshatriya (or military class), and 
the Vaisya (or agricultural class) constitute the three twicc-born {dvi-jati 
01 dvi-ja) classes (as obtaining a second spiritual birth through investiture 
with the sacred tliread, sec p. 246), the S'udra (or servile class) is once- 
born {eJca-jdti), and constitutes the fourth class, there is no fifth class. 

From iiriority of birth, from supeiiority of origin (in being sprung 
from the mouth of the Creator), from possession of the Veda {nlyam^ 
asya [ = dlidrondt, i. c. from the right of studying, teaching, 

and ex])ounding it), and from a distinction in the reception of the sacri¬ 
ficial thread (as the most important of the twelve Sanskaras or ‘ purifi¬ 
catory rites,’ specifitxl in II. 27, &c.), the Brahman is the lord (prahhu) 
of all the classes (X. 3. See p. 240). 

The only allusion in the Veda to this fourfold division 
is in the Purusha-stikta (Rig-veda X. 90. 12), which, as 
we have seen (p. 24), is one of its most recent hymns. 

A similar division into classes or professions is found 
to have prevailed in almost all countries ^ 


^ Megasthenes (according to Strabo’s India, 39), the Greek ambassador 
of Seleukos Nikator (Alexander’s successor between the Euphrates and 
Indus, B.c. 312) at the court of Sandrokottos t:iipijr» in Patali- 

putra {UaXllSoOpa), divided the Hindu people into seven classes, viz. philo¬ 
sophers, husbandmen, shepherds, tradesmen or artificers, soldiers, spies or 
overseers (e<]>opoi)j and councillors of state (see note 2, p. 244); perhaps 
because Herodotus divided the inhabitants of Egypt into seven, viz. 
priests, soldiers, cowherds, swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots; 
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In the same tenth Book of Manu, however, we have a 
more developed social system depicted, and ar number of 
mixed castes {varna-san'harahy X. 12) 

are described as resulting from the intermarriage of the 
pure classes^: 

but Diodorus and Plato made only five divisions, and Strabo only throe 
From Plato’s T^maeus (6) it appears that a similar division of professions 
existed among the Athenians UpoiTov pep to tQ)P lepecop yevoSy dno riop dWcop 

dcfxapLorpepoVj ptra de tovto to Ta>p br^pLovpyoov^ dri KaB* avro eKaarop aXXw 
ovK €TripiypCp€POP dijpiovpye^f t6t€ tu>p popetop /cat to tu>p BrjpfvrSdPy TOTt roup 
y€(iDpyS)p’ Ka\ 6rf /cat to pd^ipop y^pos jjaBrjaai ttov rfj^e dnd ‘rrdpTcap t<op yepcop 
K€)(Oip>-orp€POPy ols ovbep dWo nXtjp to. Trtpt top noX^pop vno too pupov npoaeTuxBrj 

pfXeLp. Again, from a passage m Herodotus (I. loi), it is inferred that 
a similar distinction existed among the Medes. In Malcolm’s History of 
Persia (I. 205) tire Persian monarch Jamshid is said to have divided the 
Persians into four classes. Mr Mill also points out an instructive passage 
in Plato’s Hepublic (II. ii), in which, describing the simplest form of a 
political association, he makes it to consist of four or five classes of men 
Et/; 5* dp rj y€ dpayKaiOTUTi] ttoXis fK TfTTapcop *] iripre dpbpcop Finally, we read 
in Millar’s Historical View of the English Government (I. 11) that the 
Anglo-Saxons were originally divided into four great classes—artificers 
and tradesmen, husbandmen, soldiers, and clergy. 

^ Mr. W. F. Sinclair gives some interesting information (in the 
February and March numbers of the ‘ Indian Antiquary’) in regard to 
the various subdivisions or sub-castes of Biahmaiis, and adds a list of 
forty mixed castes, now found m the Dckhan. With regard to the 
Brahmans, he places at the head the Chitpavan (i. e. I presume, 6iita- 
pavana, ‘heart-purifiers') or KonJeanasth {=: Konkana-stha) Biahmans, 
to whom the notorious Nana Sahib of Bithur belonged Then come the 
Desasth (^^De^ci-stha) or Migycdl Biahrnans, who claim for themselves 
descent from the Bishis, and therefore the higliest rank , then the Yajur- 
vedly who are chiefly engaged in trade; and then the Devrukh ('?), who are 
mostly agricultural. There are also in the Dekhan Telangl (i. 0. Tellngi, 
from Sanskrit tndinga) Brahmans, from the Karnatak, chiefiy engaged 
in trade; Kanouj Brahmans (from Hindustan), who are often Sipahis in 
native regiments or employees upon the railway, and some other tribes 
With regard to the forty mixed castes enumerated by Mr. Sinclair, I here 
subjoin some of them as given by him, with a few notes of my own— 
Frahhus (Sanskrit prahhu), who are the highest, and divided into 
Kdyasth and Putane ] Sond^rs {^^Suvarna-kdra) or goldsmiths. 
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By unlawful intermarriage of the classes {vyahlucarena varnanam)^ 
by their marrying women who ought not to be married, and by neglect 
of their own duties, mixed classes are produced (X. 24) 

These have a great variety of names, such as Murdha- 
vasikta, Mahishya, Karana or Kaya-i&tha, Ambashtha or 
Vaidya, Ayogava, Dhigvana, Pukkasa, Oaiidala (see p. 
237), and are restricted to particular occupations. Still 
the superiority of the Brahmans in the Hindu lawyer’s 
scheme is the hinge on which the whole social system 
turns. In fact, the state of society depicted is that of 
pure and unmitigated Brahmanism,—a state of things 
which, if it really admitted of the amount of Brahmanical 
arrogance described as existing, would more than account 
for the Buddhist reaction. The Brahmans are made 
to constitute the great central body around which all 
other classes and orders of beings revolve like satellites. 
Not only are they invested with the highest dignity and 
importance, but they are bound together, and their posi¬ 
tion secured by the most stringent rules ; wliile tlie other 
three classes of soldiers, agriculturists, and servants are 
made powerless for combined resistance by equally strin¬ 
gent regulations, one class being separated from the other 
by insurmountable lines of demarcation. 

subdivision of whom are the Ratha-kara Sonars, who claim to be of 
Brahman race (cf, note r, p. 160); Vmils (Banias, Banians=]^aniyris, 
Sanskrit haydk), who are grocers and grain-dealers, and are distinguished 
by great reverence for animal life ; Blidtiyds or cloth and cotton merchants , 
KTiattris, who claim Hajput KsJiatriya) descent, but are dealers in 
cloth, gold and silver lace, See, ; Vaisyas, who claim to be a remnant of 
the original Vaisyas, and are traders; Mdrvddl, merchants, Stm2ns or 
tailors; Sutars i^^Sutra-dhdra) or carpenters, Sikalgars {Sa'iqal-gar)^ 
turners and weapon-sharpeners ; Lohdrs {^Lolia-kdra) or smiths; Tells 
(= Tailly from TailiTi) or oilmen; Koshtls and Sails or weavers; Kum- 
hhdrs {:=^Kumhha-kdra) or potters, Rolls, who are Bhistis or water- 
bearers; Parlts or washermen, Londins Lavana-kdrm) or preparers 
of salt and lime and charcoal, Rangdris {'=zRanga~kdrin) or dyers; 
Chamhhd/rs {^darma-kdrin) or leather-cutters and shoemakers, &c. 
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We must, however, guard against supposing that a 
Brahman claimed to take the lead merely in the character 
of a priest. To understand more clearly the nature of 
Brahmanical ascendancy we must ask ourselves the ques¬ 
tion, What physical and moral forces led to the first 
movements which ended in the crystallization of social 
distinctions into the avste-system 1 

It seems probable, then, that the formation of hard lines 
of separation between tlie classes was more the result of 
gradual and natural adjuslmeiil than of preconcerted plan. 
There can be little doubt that when the Aryan Hindus 
came into India as immigrants and conquerors, they 
were without any systematic arrangement of classes. 
Their first seat was in the Panjab, around the five chief 
affluents of the Indus and in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
This was a productive plain watered by rivers b Hence 
it happened that, although in their primeval abode, some¬ 
where in Central Asia, they were probably half nomad, 
half agricultural, they became, when fairly settled in Hin¬ 
dustan, a nation of agriculturists b The soil, too, being 
fertile, yielded more than enough to supply the necessities 


^ By degrees they spread themselves over the whole region called by 
Manu ( 11 . 21, 22) Aryavarta, ‘the abode of Aryas,’ i e the great central 
plains (Madliya-desa), extending from the western to the eastern sea, and 
bounded on the north and south by the Himalaya and Vindhya moun¬ 
tains. Only in this region were the three first classes allowed to dwell, 
but S'udras might sojourn wherever they liked. (See Manu II. 21—24.) 

^ The very name Arya is, as every one now knows, connected with the 
root 4 fi=ar, whence aratrum, ‘a plough’ (cf. Sanskrit antra). It is 
curious to note how Brahmans, after their segregation as the dominant 
class, sought to depreciate agriculture. Manu (X. 84) says, ‘ Some think 
that agriculture {kriahi) is an excellent thing, but it is a mode of exist¬ 
ence blamed by the good, because the iron-mouthed ploughshare wounds 
the earth and the creatures living in it.’ Mr. W. F. Sinclair informs us 
in the ‘ Indian Antiquary,’ that in the Dckhan the cultivators of the soil 
are by the modern races of Brahmans considered pure Sudras. 
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of the cultivators. Hence the surplus produce enabled a 
large non-agricultural population to spring up. Some of 
these applied themselves to trade and the improvement of 
mechanical arts : others were enabled to devote them- 
selves to one of three occupations : i. mental and reli¬ 
gious culture ; 2. military exercises; 3. domestic serviced 
It was, indeed, absolutely necessary that the cultivators 
who were called Vaisyas, because they ‘settled down^ on 
the soil and gradually acquired an hereditary right to its 
occupation^, should have a class of military men above 
them, with leisure either to cultivate arms, and so defend 
the land thus occupied from the attacks of other invaders, 
or to undertake the cares of government, and so protect 


^ The same happened in the fertile plains of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
^ In modern times they are called Byots, from the Arabic ra'^lyat, 
‘protected people’ (root ‘to pasture, guard’). The Hindu term 

Vaisya is more expressive of their original condition. It is derived from 
the root vU, ‘to enter into,’ ‘sit down on,’ ‘settle down on,’ ‘occupy’ 
(whence ve^aj ‘ an abode ’), cognate with vicus, ‘ a village,’ and oIkos^ ‘ an 
abode,’ and our affix ‘wick’ at the end of names of towns, denoting 
originally a settlement or station of cultivators. Hence the root vUy 
when used as a substantive, means ‘ a man of the people.’ The Vaisyas 
were allowed to become merchants if they preferred trading to agricul¬ 
ture , but the only provision for classes of artisans and mechanics, is 
from the mixed classes. This indicates that Manu’s division belongs to 
an early period, before the industrial and mechanical arts had acquired 
much importance, though they must have been considerably advanced 
even in Vedic times (as shown by Dr. Muir, Texts V. 450-472) The 
Hindu village system of the present day seems to have been develo[)ed 
out of that represented in Manu’s Code Almost everywhere are found 
bodies of agrieultiiiists who have settled on the soil from time immemo¬ 
rial, and formed themselves into little republics presided over by a half¬ 
elective, half-hereditary headman, and a number of village oflScials (pro¬ 
perly twelve, e. g. watchman, accountant, priest, schoolmaster, doctor, 
barber, astrologer, &c.), the lands around the village forming a soH of 
jurisdiction, and disputes being settled by gatherings of the villagers 
under trees, while various low-caste menials who have no interest in the 
soil are attached to the community. 
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property from the dangers incident to anarchy. These ulti¬ 
mately received the name Kshatriya, But in the earliest 
times, as represented by the Vedic hymns, they were called 
Rdjanyay Hhe kingly class/ (See the Puriisha-sukta, 
translated p. 24, and see p. 25, note i.) Doubtless, when 
this class first arose they must have constituted the most 
powerful order of society ; and so, indeed, practically they 
must have always remained, notwithstanding the intellec¬ 
tual superiority of the Brahmanical class’. That tlie close 
interdependence of the two higher classes was recognized 
by the Brahmans themselves is shown by the following * 

A Kshatriya cannot thrive without a Brahman, nor a Biahinaii without 
a Kshatriya The Brahman and the Kshatriya when associated together 
prosper in this world and the next (IX. 322) 

It was also necessary that there should be n class 
willing to perform personal domestic service. Tliese 
were called iSudras; and this class was probably made 
up to some extent of the remnants of the Turanian tribes, 
who were conquered by the Aryan Hindus, and who were 
mostly driven southwards I But, although servants, they 

^ The name Kshatriya comes from kshatra^ ‘ dominion,’ which is j)ro- 
bably from root i kshi—KTaofiai, ‘to possess, rule/ It is fancifully 
derived from kshatdt tra, ‘ preserving from injury,’ in Raghu-vansa II. 
53. Manu X. 119 says, ‘While defending the Vai^yas by his arms (/as- 
trena vaisydn rahshitiid) he may raise from them the rightful revenue 
{dharmyam aharayed haltm),^ which was really taken from the soil in kind. 

2 It may be questioned whether Sudra (though found in the Purusha- 
sukta, Rig-veda X. 90.12) is a genuine Sanskrit word At least no satis¬ 
factory etymology is given for it, and this favours the idea of its denoting 
some pre-Aryan race. The fanciful derivation from ‘ to grieve,’ and 
dru, ‘ to run,’ is hardly worth noticing. Besides the Turanian races who 
partially blended with the Aryans there were doubtless other aboriginal 
tribes who occupied the hills and outlying districts and who were called 
Mle<^6has, as constituting those more barbarous and uncultivated com¬ 
munities who stood aloof and would not amalgamate with the Aryans. 
Mleccha-deda is defined to be a country where the four classes do not 
dwell. In Manu X. 44 a number of degraded tribes are mentioned, such as 
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were neither slaves nor serfs. They merely occupied the 
lowest step in the social organization. It is true that in 
theory (X. 129) they were debarred from any superfluous 
accumulation of wealth, yet, in point of fact, they some¬ 
times rose to affluence, and even became kings ^; 

As a S'udra, without censuring others, performs lawful acts, so, without 
being censured, he obtains exaltation in this world and the next (X. 128). 

Again, the gradual assumption of superiority over 
the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, by a class of men 
who called themselves Brahmans ^ seems to have been 

Paundr.ikas, Odras, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, S'akas, Paradas, Clnas, 
Kiiatas, <fec. As these were probably powerful warlike tribes, they are 
declared by Manu to be outcaste Kshatriyas. It is clear that the moun¬ 
taineer Kiiatas were a martial race, nor could they have been greatly 
desiiised, for Arjuna lived among them and adopted their style of life in 
Older to leain archery from S'lva, regarded as their god See my account 
of the Kiralarjunlya and the ^Indian Antiquary’ for June, 1874, p 178 
The most degraded outcastes were men called Candfilas or Caiidalas 
(chiklion of a Sudra man and a Brahmani), they were expelled from 
towns, where they could not even walk except by day, they wore only 
dead men’s clothes, rusty iron ornaments, &c. (X. 51-56). 

^ Professor Cowell, in a note to Elphinstone’s India, p. 18, well shows 
that the condition of a Sudra was very superior to that of the helot, 
slave, and serf of the Greek, Homan, and feudal system. The Puianas 
recoid dynasties of Sudra kings, and even Manu notices those. In 
II 238 it is said, ‘A believer m Scripture may receive pure knowledge 
even from a Sudra.’ In modem times cultivators of the soil aie in some 
jilaces regarded as Sudras There are occasional passages in the Maha- 
bharata depreciating caste and even Vedic knowledge in comparison with 
moral character, cf. the Haja-dharma of the Santi-parvan 2955. 

According to some scholars the original meaning of hrahman was 
‘ l)rayer,’ or rather ^ devotional spirit pervading and filling the soul ’ (root 
hrlh or rrih). Hence it came afterwards to mean Veda, ‘sacred know¬ 
ledge,’ in which sense it is often used by Manu. Similarly, hrahman 
and brahmana meant originally ‘ a prayer-offerer,’ and afterwards ‘ reli¬ 
gious teacher,’ the signification ‘ priest ’ not having been attached to these 
words till sacrificial ideas had fully developed themselves in the Hindu 
mind. It is a mistake to suppose that Brahmana and priest are con¬ 
vertible terras. Brahmans are rather ‘ men of the first class.’ 
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due to the operation of a law of intellectual development, 
such as has been common among all nations in their pror 
gross towards civilization, in all periods of the world’s 
history. Those who were intellectually superior took 
advantage of that growth of religious cravings which 
generally accompanies political growth, and formed them¬ 
selves into a fraternity of religious teachers, who after¬ 
wards became priests. Religion, or a sense of dependence 
upon God and a desire to propitiate Him, has always 
formed a marked feature of the Hindu character. Hence 
in India, the fraternity of priests multiplied with unusual 
rapidity ; so that a considerable number of the sacerdotal 
class were thrown out of employment and forced to engage 
in secular occupations. In this manner it came to pass 
that although all priests were properly Brahmans, all 
Brahmans were by no means necessarily priests. Nor was 
it hkely that with the partial secularization of the Brah¬ 
mans the complicated Vedic ceremonial could be long 
maintained. Some public saciifices, such as the Agnishtoma, 
were still performed, but the more intricate rites enjoined 
by the Brahmanas and occasionally practised in ancient 
times, lasting for long periods, and requiring for their 
efBcacious performance a staff of sixteen different orders of 
priests \ fell into partial if not entire desuetude. It was 
found, however, indispensable to the retention of power 
over the other classes that some sacerdotal offices should 
be maintained. In proportion, indeed, to the neglect of 
high ceremonial observances was there an increased strict¬ 
ness in exacting a knowledge of the Veda, and the dis¬ 
charge of domestic rites for which a priest’s teaching and 
superintendence were required. 

In II. 84, 85, it is declared that all Vedic rites, oblations 


^ See their names all given in my Sanskiit Kiiglifsli Dictionary under 
Eitv-ij, p. 181, col. I. 
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to fire, and solemn sacrifices gradually pass away {ksha-‘ 
ranti), but that the act of repeating the Veda, especially 
the repetition of the Gayatri with the four mystic syl¬ 
lables, is ten times better than the appointed sacrifice 
(see pp. 252, 253). 

Manu is careful to assign distinct functions and titles 
to the priests qualified for these duties ; thus we read * 

Some Brahmans aie intent on knowledge (of the supreme Spirit), 
others are intent on acts of austerity (tapo-nis 7 tfhdh\ others on acts of 
austerity and repetition of the Veda combined, and others on sacrificial 
rites (III 134). 

He who is selected for the office of ]>rej)aring the sacred fire, for con¬ 
ducting the Paka-yajna (see note, p. 197) and performing the Agnish- 
toma’ and other sacrifices, is called the Ritv-ij of his employer (II. 143) 

He who having invested his pupil witli the sacred thread afterwards 
instructs him in tlic whole Veda, with the rules of cciemoriial (s«- 
kalpam’^) and the Upanishads, is called an Acdrya (II. 140). 

He who, for the sake of a livelihood, gives instruction in one part 
only of the Veda or in the Vedangas (such as grammar, &c.) is called 
an Upadlnjaya or sub-teacher (II. 141). 

The Brahman who performs the Sanskara ceremonies on conception 
Ac. accoiding to lule, and who feeds the child with lice (1. e. performs 
the anna-prdsanam in the sixth month, see II 34 and p. 201 of this 
volume), is called a Guru^ (II 142). 

Manu, however, found it necessary to conciliate the 
Kshatriya class. The most exalted eulogies were lavished 

^ The Agnishtoma is a protracted sacrifice of five days’ duration, per¬ 
formed by one who is desirous of obtaining heaven. It is either a part or 
a modification of the Jyotishtoma, and in ancient times required sixteen 
priests. 

^ That is, probably, ‘ the Kalpa Sutras.’ 

^ The title Guru, however, appears to have been applied in a general 
way to all spiritual preceptors, cf. p. 245 It is sometimes used alone 
as a distinctive epithet of Prabha-kara, a teacher of the Mlinansa, often 
named in conjunction with Kumarila, to denote whom the title Bhatta is 
generally employed in the same way. According to Yajiiavalkya I. 34, 
a Guru is one who imparts the Veda, while an Acarya is one who invests 
with the Yajnopavlta or ‘sacred thread.’ Similarly in the Panjah the 
teachers of the Grantha (Granthis) arc called Gurus. 
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on kings ; but Brabmans were to act as their advisers and 
to have much of the judicial authority and interpretation 
of the laws in their own hands, and were always theoreti¬ 
cally superior in rank—a circumstance which led in the end 
to jealousies, feuds, and even internecine warfare between 
the first two classes. Certain privileges also naturally 
fell to the Vaisyas, and both they and the Kshatriyas 
were equally with the Brahmans entitled to the appel¬ 
lation Dvi-ja, ‘ twice-born." Their whole status, however, 
depended upon various domestic rites, to the due conduct 
of which the superintendence of Brahmans was indispen¬ 
sable. Yet, in spite of the importance and dignity thus 
attached to the priestly office, a Brahman, according to 
Manu"s Code, was by hirtli and divine right —not by pro¬ 
fession or self-elevation—at the head of all creatures. He 
was born a Brahman and did not become one. He not 
only inherited superiority as his birthright, but was 
created a leader of mankind—a sort of deity in human 
shape—by the fiat of the great Creator himself. 

He is declared, in Book T. 87, to have proceeded from 
the mouth of Brahma, as the Kshatriya did from his arm, 
the Vaisya. from his thigh, and the ^udra from his foot. 
Manu’s theory, in short, was that the distinction of caste 
and the inherent superiority of one class over the three 
others was as much a law of nature and a matter of divine 
appointment, as the creation of separate classes of animals, 
with insurmountable differences of phj^sical constitution, 
such as elephants, lions, horses, and dogs. 

That the Brahmans assumed a pre-eminence nothing 
short of divine, is clear from numerous passages. I select 
the following : 

Since the Brahman sprang from the most excellent part, since he has 
the priority aiising from primogeniture (jyaishlhydt), and since he pos¬ 
sesses the Veda, he is by right the lord {jyrdbhu) of this whole creation 
(I. 93. See also p. 231 of this volume). 
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A Brahman, whether learned or unlearned, is a mighty divinity 
{dtiivatam inaJiat), just as fire is a mighty divinity, whether consecrated 
(j)ranita) or unconsecrated (IX. 317). 

Even when Brahmans employ themselves in all sorts of inferior occu¬ 
pations (an~is7ites7iu), they must under all circunmitances be honoured, for 
they are to be regarded as supreme divinities {para^nain daivataniy 
IX. 319). 

From his high birth alone {samh7iavenaiva) a Brahman is regarded as 
a divinity even by the gods {devdnam cqn). His teaching must be 
accepted by the rest of the world as an infallible authority {pramdiiam)^ 
tor the Yeda {hra7i7na) itself is the cause (of its being so accepted, XI. 84). 

Consistently with the divine nature thus ascribed to 
tlie Brahman, he is declared to possess powers of the most 
tremendous and awe-inspiring character : 

Let not a king, although fallen into the greatest distress (through a 
deficiency of revenue), piovoke Brahmans to anger (by taking revenue 
from them), for they, if once enraged, could instantly (by pronouncing 
cuiscs and mystical texts) destroy him with all his army and retinue. 

Who, without bringing destiuctioii on hiiUvSclf, can provoke those men, 
by whose imprecation {cihlnbdj)e/na, Kulluka) all-dev lining fire was 
created, and by whom the undrinkable ocean was swallowed and the 
wasted moon restored to its full size '^ {apifdyita 7 ir=.paUdt purita 7 t, IX. 

313.314)? 


^ This seems to refer to the legend of Agastya, who is said to have 
swallowed the ocean and was afterwards raised to be regent of the star 
Canopus Much, however, of the detail of this legend must be later. 

^ This refers to the legend of 6andra, Hhe Moon,' afflicted with con¬ 
sumption for fifteen days by his father-in-law, Daksha, because of his 
(the Moon's) partiality for Kohini, one of Daksha's daughteis, some of 
whom had become his wives. On the Moon’s reiientaiice, his wasted 
strength and size were restored. Manu IX. 129 states that Daksha gave 
ten of his daughters to Dharma, thirteen to Kasyapa, and twenty-seven 
to Soma, the Moon. The legend of Daksha's daughters is found (like 
many other of Manu's allusions) in the Taittirlya-samhita, li. 3, 5 • 

* Prajajiati had thirty-three daughters—he gave them to king Soma; 
among them he only went to Rohinl. The others jealous returned [to 
their father] • he went after them, he sought them again; but he [the 
father] did not give them again to him. He said to him, “ Take an oath 
that you will go to them alike, then I will give them to you again.” He 

R 
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What king would gain increase of revenue by opi-n’essing those who, if 
angry, could create other worlds and guardians of worlds (Jioka-ijaldn), 
and could create new gods and mortals (IX. 315) 

A Brahman, well skilled in the law, need not make any representation 
to the king (if he has received an injury), for, by his own power (sva- 
viryena), he may punish (dishydf) those who injure him His own power 
is stronger than the power of the king, therefore by bis own might may 
a Brahman chastise {ntyrihnlydt') his foes. He may, without hesitation, 
make use of (as magical formularies) the sacred texts {srutVi) revealed to 
Atharvan and Angiras (^Aihainidi)yiraslh^ see note, p. 9) , for the utter¬ 
ing of texts {vdk—abhitdra-mantro 6 cdratiam) is the weapon {^astram) of 
a Brahman; with that he may destroy his foes (XI. 3i'-33)- 

The crime of striking and killing a. Bnlliman involves, 
of course, terrible consequences, thus . 

He who merely assails a Brahman with intent to kill him will continue 
in hell {narakmn) for a hundred years, and ho who actually btrikt's him, 
a thousand years (XI 206 Conijiarc also IV. 165, where it is said that 
the hell to which he will be consigned, and where he will be made to 
wander about incessantly, is called I'dmisra, ^ profound darkness ’). 

As many particles of dust (^>dmw.a) as the blood of a Biahmaii absorbs 
from the soil, so many thousands of years must tlie shedder of that blood 
abide in bell (XI 207). 

The above maj he thought an csagm-ratiiin of the 
powers and status claimed by the higliest order of Hindu 
society, and doubtless the compiler of the Code often draws 
an ideal picture of a condition of things which never actu¬ 
ally existed, and was never likely to exist; much in the 
same manner us we in England maintain that our king 
can do no wrong. Yet in the matter of the Brahman we are 
compelled to accept the colouring as, in the main, truthful. 
Only recently there appeared in a leading journal a report 
of a sermon preached by a converted Brahman, in wliich 
the preacher asserted that the Brahmans of the present day 
pretend to ‘dethrone the Creator and put themselves in 


took an oath; be gave them back to him. He only out of them went to 
Rohinl. Him, the king [Soma], consumption attacked. This is the 
origin of the Kaja-yakshma.' 
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liis place. Moreover, that he himself (the preacher) had 
claimed and received divine honours and had seen be¬ 
lievers (among his own fellow-countrymen) greedily drink 
the water in which his feet had been ,washed b’ 

It may be asked how did the Brahman, laden with all 
this weight of dignity and theoretically debarred from all 
other occupations, except studying and teaching the Veda, 
and performing religious rites, contrive to support him¬ 
self'? The answer is that he took care to proAude for his 
own material comforts ^ by making the efficacy of all rej)e- 


’ The Rev Naraj^aii HTcshadri (a Maiathi name derived from the ser¬ 
pent-like folds of ihe serpent S'esha, Vishnu’s seat), who preached on 
Easter Sunday, April n, 1874 (in a Pieshyterian Church in Kensington 
Park Road), a sermon, the report of winch appeared in the next day’s ‘ Daily 
News’ * He embraced the Christian faith on September 13, 1843. 
had to give up father, mother, three brothers, and three sisters. Such is 
the condition of 1 >1 ahnuinical society that a man must renounce all former 
associations when converted I subjoin a further portion of the matter 
iei)oitcd as preached. *He had been emptied of Hindooisra. Tliis 
ciee<l dealt largely in the marvcdlous, for instance, it is said that one 
great saint drank up all the ocean in three sijis, and was afterwards 
seated among the constellations on account of this feat. But there was a 
philosophic as well as a popular form of Hiiidooism There were athe¬ 
istical and theistical forms, the latter having as many advocates in India 
as it had in this country, in Germany, and in the United States. He 
dwelt at length on the pantheistic notion of Brahm, which ignored man’s 
responsibility Man’s sins, in fact, became God’s sins, and gradually the 
preacher had become convinced that tliis was blasphemy.’ 

^ This appears to hold good even in the present day, for Professor 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, writing in the ‘ Indian Antiquaiy ’ for May, 
1874, remarks that repetition of the Veda for dakshind still prevails in 
Gujarat and to a much greater extent in the Marathi country and Tailan- 
gana. ^ Numbers of Brahmans go about to all parts of the country in 
search of dakshind^ and all well-to-do natives patronize them according 
to their means, by getting them to repeat portions of their Veda, which 
is mostly the Black Yajush, with Apastamba for their Sutra. Hardly a 
week passes here in Bombay in which no Tailanga Brahman comes to ask 
me for dakslanCi ’ 
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titions of the Veda and all sacrificial rites depend upon the 
gifts {dakshindh) with which they were accompanied : 

A sacrifice performed with trifling presents {al'pa-dalcHln^ah') destroys 
the organa of sense, fame, heaven, life, reputation, offspring, cattle , there¬ 
fore let no man undertake a sacrifice who has not plenty of money to 
make liberal gifts (XI. 40) 

Let a man, according to his ability, give wealth to Brahmans who 
know the Vedas and keep apart from the world. By so doing ho obtains 
heaven when he dies (XI 6). 

A king, even though dying (from want), must not receive taxes from a 
Brahman learned in the Vedas, nor must he allow such a Brahman dwel¬ 
ling in his country to pine away with hunger Of that king in whose 
territory a Brahman learned in the Vedas wastes with hunger, the whole 
kingdom will in a short time be wasted with famine (VII. 133, 144). 

All that exists in this universe is the Brahmans’ property (I. 100) 

Moreover, when the increase of the Brahmanical class 
compelled the secularization of many of its members, they 
were allowed to engage in the occupations of the other 
classes. This was at first only permitted under circum¬ 
stances of exigency and distress. Some verses in XII. 71, 
X- 75? 7b, 80-82, lay down the law on this point: 

A Brahman who swerves from his own peculiar duty is, on departing 
this life, born again as a vomit-eating demon called Ulka-mukha (XII. 71) 

Bepetition (or study) of the Veda (adliyayanam)^ expounding it (or 
literally, teaching otheis to repeat it, adhyd][>a)iani)y sacrificing {yaja- 
nam) and assisting otheis to sacrifice {ydjanam), giving (ddnam) and 
receiving gifts (pratiyrahah) are the six legitimate acts ^ {shat-karmdni) 
of a Brahman. Of these six acts, three aie the means of hia suhsistence, 
viz. assisting at sacrifices, teaching the Veda, and rcee3iving presents from 
a pious giver {insuddhat). These three privileges (dliarmdh) are limited 
to Brahmans, and do not extend to Kshatriyas (X. 75—77). 

The most proper occupation for the Biahman is teaching and expound¬ 
ing the Veda {veddhhydsah) ; for a Kshatriya, defending the people , for 
a Vai^ya, agriculture, keeping cattle, and trade {ydrid-harma Yet a 

^ Sometimes called the ^ six privileges.’ A particular tribe of Brahmans 
of the Konkan are described by Mr. Sinclair as excluded from these six 
privileges because they eat fish. 

^ This word vdrtd-karman, as may be gathered from Kulluka’s com¬ 
mentary on these three verses, includes krishty go-raksha, and hdmjya. 
The caste-division of Megasthenes (note i, p 231) separates these three 
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BraJinian, unable to subsist by his proper employment, may live by the 
duty of a soldier, for that is the next in dignity. If it be asked, how is 
he to live if unable to subsist by either of these occupations ? the answer 
is that he may adopt the mode of life of a Vai‘ 5 ya (X 80-82. See also 
X loi, 102. Cf. note 2, p. 235). 

Here are some of the rules by which the whole existence 
of a Brahman from the cradle to the grave was regulated : 

Every Brahman was supposed to pass through four 
Asramas or ‘ Orders/—that is to say, his life was divided 
into four stages or periods according as he became succes¬ 
sively, I Beligious student {bmhma-cdriTi) ; 2. House¬ 
holder [griha-stlut); 3. Anchorite or hermit (iHinaiyrastlia) ; 
4. ItcligiouB mendicant (bhiksini or prfrirrdjffhf or san- 
njjdsln). For the regulation of his life in the first two of 
these periods the most minute instructions are spread over 
the 2iid, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Books with much wearisome 
detail and repetition \ 

To begin with the religious student. The young 
Brahman is to reside with his preceptor (guru) until 
he has gained a thorough knowledge of the three Vedas, 
This residence may continue for thirty-six years, or for 
half that time, or fur a quarter of it, according to his 
capacity for acquiring the requisite instruction (cf. Grihya 
Sutras, p. 201). He may even be a student for life (?iaish- 
fhiJeay III. I, IT. 243). 

He is of course to go tlirough all the twelve Sanskaras 
or 'purificatory rites’ (II. 27, &c.) They are supposed to 
purify a man from the taint of sin derived from his parents 
[gdrhliH'Uin enas), and are enjoined, with certain variations, 
on all the three first classes alike ; some being performed 
before the birth of a male child, and some during the first 
year after birth. I here enumerate them : 

^ It is interesting to find tliat Megasthenes (Strabo XV. i, 59), three 
centuries B.C., had noted that Brahmans, even from the time of con¬ 
ception S* €v 6 vs Kcil Kvofxevovs^f wcfc under the care of learned men, and 
lived for thirty-seven years as philosophers before becoming householders. 
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I. Garhhadhana or Garhha 4 amhha 7 ia, 'the ceremony on conception* 
(p. 20i) ; 2. Punsavana (p 201) ^ 3. Slmanionnayana (p. 201); 4. Jdia- 
har^nan (p. 201); 5. Nd/ina’^Larmmx or Ndma-karana, *the ceremony of 
giving a name ’ on the tenth or twelfth day after bii*tli (Manu II. 30) ; 
6. Nish-kramana, ' taking out the child ’ in the fourth month to see the sun 
(II. 34); *7. Anna-prdsmia (p. 201); 8. dudd-karman or Caula (p. 201) ; 
9. Upanayana (p. 201) , 10 Kesdnta, 'cutting off the hair,’ performed on 
a Brahman in his sixteenth year, on a Kshatriya in his twenty-second, 
on a Yaisya in his twenty-fourth (Manu II. 65), ii Samdvartaria, per¬ 
formed on the student’s return home after completing his studies with his 
preceptor (pp. 204, 249); 12. Vivdhay ' marriage/ This last is the principal 
purificatory rite for women, but they arc allowed some of the others, 
provided there is an omission of the Mantras or Vedic texts, with which 
all the Sanskaras were accompanied (II. 66, 67). 

It is noteworthy that marriage is the twelfth Sanskara, 
and hence a religious duty incumbent upon all, completing 
the purification and regeneration of the twice-born : 

Of the above twelve rites, i, 2, 3, and 10 are little obscivcd. The 
other eight are more worthy of attention, 8 and 9 arc of considerable 
legal importance even in the present day, and 7 is still jiractised 7 and 
12 arc said to be the only rites allowed to Sudras. Other >Sanskaras, 
practised in some parts of India, are mentioned, such as Karna-vedha, 
‘boring the ears,’ and occasionally the imparting of the Havitil or 
‘sacred Vedic text’ (=Glayatn, p. 20), which ought to be peiformed at 
TI[»jinn> juiJi, is reserved for a sepaiate ceremony four days later. 

But the most important of the above Sanskaras is 
‘investiture with the sacred cord,' already 
described in the Grihya Sutras (p. 201). This cord, 
which is a thin coil of three threads, commonly called 
the YifJnnjxtrjfti or ‘sacrificial thread,’ is worn over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hang down diagonally across 
the body to the right hip, and the wearing of it by the 
three twice-born classes was the mark of their second birth h 
A third birth is mentioned for Brahmans (II. 169) : 

The first birth is from the natural mother ; the second from the binding 


* It is still worn, but the word Tajnopavlta for ‘ the sacred thread * has 
been corrupted into Jane-o. In Bengali it is called Poitd for Pavitra. 
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on of the girdle {maunjt-hcmdhane ); the third is at initiation into sacrifi¬ 
cial rites (as the jyottshtoma, &c.), according to a precept of the Veda. 

There was some difFerciice in the kind of thread worn, 
according to the class of the wearer. In II. 44 we read : 

The saeied coid of a Brahman must he of cotf^bn {hlrpdsa), so as to he 
put on over his head in a coil of three threads (tn^'i rit ); that of a 
Ksliatrij^a of flax or hemp (sana), that of a Vais}a of wool (avika) 

[In the previous two veises Manu intimates that a Birihinan must also 
have a girdle {ineJihrM) either of Munja grass or of Kusa grass. From 
TI 169^ 170, it might he infeired that the girdle and saerificial thread 
arc equivalent, hut II 174 cleaily distinguishes them. The leather mantle, 
thread, girdle, staff, and under clothing are, all five, prescribed at the time 
of ITpanayaiia, and the* binding on of the giidle seems to comjilcte the rite.] 

The ceremony of investiture begins by the youths 
standing opposite the snn and walking thrice round the 
fire. Tlien girt with tJie tliread, he asks alms from the 
assembled company. This hogging for alms still consti¬ 
tutes part of the rite, and indicates that the youth under¬ 
takes to provide himself and liis preci^ptor {giirv, dccmja) 
with food (p. 201). The Guru then initiates liim into the 
daily use of the Savitri or holy prayer in the three-mea¬ 
sured Gayatrl (pp. 20, 165), preceded by three suppressions 
of the breath (trihhilj prdHdjjdmaih)^ the triliteral syllable 
O7;?., and three Vyahritis or mystical words, Blvar Bliuvah 
Svar^, and admits him to the privilege of repeating tlic 
three Vedas, and of performing other religious rites, none 
of which are allowed before investiture (II. T71, 173). The 
Guru or Acarya is thus his spiritual father. 

Purifications, ablutions, and libations (called Savanas) 
are enjoined on Vfiimprasthas or ‘hermits' (p. 260) at aU 
the three Sandhyas^, that is, at the three divisions of the 

^ The utterance of these three mystical words, meaning ‘earth, the 
middle region, and heaven’ (note 2, p 66), together with the awful 
syllable Om (pp. 103, 222), is supposed to be attended with marvellous 
and mysterious effects (see II. 7 6, 79, 83, 84). Note the sacredness attached 
to the number three. 

^ See Book VI. 22, 24, and compare Kulluka, savamshu sndyd% 
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day—sunriee, noon, and sunset—but on Brahma-carins 
and Griha-sthas at the two of sunrise and sun¬ 

set only, -when the Gayatri (p. 20) is by aU means to be 
repeated. Thus, in II. 222, we have : 

Let him constantly observe the two Sandhyas according to rule, sipping 
water, with all his organs controlled and with fixed attention, repeating 
the Gayatri prayer which ouglit to be repeated). 

The young Brahman is also every day to bathe ; to 
offer oblations of water [tarpana) to the gods, holy sages 
(liisMs) generally, and departed ancestors (Pitris ), to 
reverence the deities [according to Kulluka, Devatd^^pra- 
timd, the images of the deities] ; and to offer an oblation 
of fuel to the sacred fire (TI. 176). But in V. 88 he is 
forbidden to perform the regular offerings of water to 
deceased persons, till his studentsliip is completed. He 
is to abstain from meat, perfumes, unguents, sensuality, 
wrath, covetousness, darKMug, music, gadiibling, detraction 
of others, falsehood, impurity of all kinds, and is never to 
injure any being (IT. 177-179). 

Every day, too, both morning and evening, he is to 
go round the neighbouring villages begging for food for 
himself and his preceptor and collecting fuel for the main¬ 
tenance of the sacred fire (II. 187). 

He is always to pay the most profound res})ect to his 
religious teacher {guru)y as well as to his parents and to 
all persons older than himself: 

By reverencing his mother he gains this terrestrial world , by rever- 


mad!iyan(Vma- 8 a,ya 7 rh savaneshu trishu devarsJii-'pitri-tarpanam kurvan. 
Sandhya often means ‘ twilight,’ but is applied to morning and evening 
twilight and to the change from midday to afternoon. With reference 
"to the Hindu and Mohammedan custom of performing religious rites 
three times a day, we may compare a passage in Daniel, who ' kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his 
God,’ Dan vi. 10. And David says, ‘Evening, and morning, and at noon, 
will I pray, and cry aloud,’ Ps. Iv. 17. 
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encing his father, the middle world ; by constant attention to his spiritual 
master (gurii), the celestial world of Brahma (II. 233). 

A youth who habitually salutes and constantly reveres the aged, pros¬ 
pers in four things, knowledge, reputation, fame, and strength (IJ 121). 

In short, even Christians may leairn from Hindus, as 
indeed from Oriental nations generally \ ' to love, honour, 
and succour their father and mother, to submit themselves 
to all their governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and 
masters, and to order themselves lowly and reverently to 
all their betters/ and, moreover, to extend the duty of 
‘hurting nobody by word or deed' to animals and the 
whole inferior creation 

On completing his studies tlic young Bnihman is to give 
some valuable present to his preceptor. He is then to 
perform the proper Sanskara ceremony of ablution {sncintt} 
on the occasion of Lis solemn return to his own home 
{samdvartana), as already described (see pp. 204, 246): 

Let not a student who knows his duty make a present to his s])iiitual 
master before the ceremony on his return , but when, being peinutted by 
his preceptor, he is about to perform the re<]iiisitc ablution {sna^^yam)^ 
let him offer him some valuable article {(jurv-artham, such as a field, gold, 
a jewel, cow, hoise, &e ) as a gift to the best of his ability (II. 245, 246). 

The young Brahman's return to his own house is made 
an occasion of festivity; he is decked with flowers and 
receives a present of a cow (III. 3). He is then to select 
a wife of the same class with himself, endowed with 
auspicious marks and thereupon he enters the 

second Asrama, and becomes a householder (///■///(/-, 
Some curious directions for his guidance in choosing a 
wife are given (III. 8~io) : 

Let him not marry a girl with reddish hair, nor one with a superfluity 
of limbs (as, for instance, one with six fingers), nor 011c who is sickly, nor 

^ Notably from the Chinese as well as from the Hindus. 

^ I am told, however, that, notwithstanding the strict rules of a-htmd, 
the ‘ Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals' might find work to do 
in some parts of India. 
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one with either too little or too much hair, nor one who talks too much, 
nor one who is red-eyed, nor one named after a constellation, a tree, or a 
river, nor one with a barbarous name (antya^mleddha)^ or the name of a 
mountain, a bird, a snake, a slave, or any frightful object. But let him 
marry a woman without defective or deformed limbs, having an agreeable 
name, whose gait is like that of a flamingo {hansa) or elejdiant^, whose 
hair and teeth are moderate in quantity, and whose whole body is soft. 

We have seen that marriage is a Scinskfira. Hence it 
is a religious duty and a purificatory rite (p. 246). 

It is clear from III. 12-15, IX. 45, loi, that, as a 
general rule, a twice-born man is expected to have one 
wife only ; but jady omny is not illegal, and he might take 
other wives of classes different from his own, being careful 
to settle their precedence according to the order of these 
classes (IX. 85). A Brahman might thus have four wives, 
one from his own class and one from each of the three 
classes below him ; a Kshatriya tJiree ; and a, Vaisya two. 
But the sons of inferior wives are degraded and called 
Apasadah (X. 10). Nevertheless, if there be four wives of 
a Brahman in the order of the classes, and sons are born 
to all four wives, there is a rule for dividing the inheritance 
between them (IX. 149). 

Manuks eight forms of marriage are specified in tlie 
Grihya Sutras (see p. 199). Of tliese the first four, viz. 
that of Brahma (which is described as ' the gift of a 
daughter to a man learned in the Veda’), the Devas {daiva)^ 
lUshis {drsha)y and Prajapatis are the most 

approved for a Brfihman. The Gandharva marriage (‘ from 
afiection without any nuptial rite’) and Rakshasa (‘ marry¬ 
ing a girl carried off as a prize in war’) were allowable for 
Kshatriyas; the Asura and Paisaca were prohibited. 

A description has been given of one of the oldest mar¬ 
riage rites (p. 199), as well as of the ceremony on com¬ 
mencing residence in a new house (p. 202). The house- 


^ That is, having a kind of rolling gait, corresponding to Homer's dXinovt. 
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holder is to fulfil every day all his domestic religious duties 
(«//■///z/f//// some of which, such as the morning and 

evening oblation {ngnihotra, sdyam-prdtar-homa), are to 
be performed with the fire of the nuptial ceremony main¬ 
tained ever afterwards {vaivdhihe ^gnau, III. 67, see p. 31). 

He is especially to perform the five Mulul-mghdh, great 
devotional acts^ (III. 70, &c.) : viz. i. towards the divine 
Hisliis, by repetition and teaching of the Veda {Brahma- 
yajna) ; 2. towards departed fathers {Pitri-if), by the 
!§raddha ceremonies; 3. towards the gods {Deva-y^), by 
oblations to Fire, Prajapati, Heaven and Eartli, 

Tiidra, Soma, (fee. (85—89) ; 4. towards all creatures {Bhuta- 
including good and evil spirits supposed to people the 
air, by the half or offering of rice-grains &c. generally 
scattered on the liouse-top or outside the door for animals 
to devour (91) ; 5. towards men, by hospitality {]\rainiHhy<i- 
v/°). A description of all five has already been given (p. 203). 

’ The ]\fusalmaiiB have also five piincipal devotional acts, but these aro 
not all diurnal They are—r. Prayer {namaz) five times a day, practi¬ 
cally reduced to three times, morning, midday, and evening. 2. Alms¬ 
giving {zaldt). 3. Fasting, especially keeping the great fast during the 
ninth month, Ramazan (^La-^), once a year. 4. Pilgrimage to Mecca 
ijtaj) once in a lifetime. 5 Confession of faith {slialiddat), e. repeating 
the tatvhld or * declaration of faith in the unity of God •’ ‘ there is no god 
but God, and Muhammad is the apostle of God.' A Hajjl is a pilgrim 
who has performed the Haj There is 110 duty of pilgrimage among the 
five necessary devotional acts prescribed by Manu, but the Hindu system 
has, nevertheless, its Raj Purl, in Orissa (the abode of Jagan-nath), is 
described by Mr Hunter as the Jenisalem of India. It is really only one 
of the Indian Meccas. Other great places of pilgrimage {Tlrtha^) are Flari- 
dvar, in the Himalaya (one of the most celebrated), where the Ganges 
is supposed to have descended from the head of S'iva on to tlie earth; 
Citrakut, in Bundelkliand, Rama's first abode after his banishment; 
Jvala-mukhi, in the Panjab, where Sati, wife of S'iva, burned herself, and 
her presence is thought to be denoted by gas flaming from the ground. 

^ The homa or ‘ dilation of butter' was the peculiar offering to the god 
of fire, as the Soma juice was to Indra, the rain-god. See note p. 31. 
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The last four are sometimes called .iji’i.is (IT. 86). 

Of these five, the first, viz. repetition of the Veda [Brahma- 
yajha, japa-y^y sriltJhiinyif III. 8i, 11 . 85, 86), and espe- 

' It seems to me that Sir W Jones' usual translation of this and 
similar words by ^ reading and studying the Vedn/ conveys a somewhat 
wrong idea The words generally used to denote the performance of the 
Brahma-yajha rather imply ‘ going over inaudibly to one’s self,’ ‘ repeat¬ 
ing or muttering texts in a low tone of voice ’ It is doubtful whether 
the Veda was ever read or studied as we should read a book in the pre¬ 
sent day. Neither the word Veda nor any of the words connected with 
it imply truth written down like our word ‘ Scriptmeand for a long 
period the writing of it was diK‘(>ni;>g( d, if not piohibited The very 
object of the long residence with a Guru (sec p. 245) was to learn to 
repeat the sacred texts by heaid, not to study them. Indeed, very little 
mention of writing is made in Manu Even written evidence is not 
alluded to as it is m Yajnavalkya. In connection wiih the repetition of 
the Veda at the present day I heic give the substance of an interesting 
article by Professor Bhandarkar in the ^ Indian Antnpiary ’ for Mny, 1874. 
Every Brahmanic family is devoted to the study of a particular Veda or 
S’akha of a Veda, and its family domestic rites are ])erforined m accord¬ 
ance with the Sutra of that Veda. In Northern India the favourite 
Veda is Ihc White Yajur-veda in its Madhyandina S'akha, but tbe study 
has almost died out except at Benares (According to Mr Burnell the 
Black Yajur-veda is the favouiite in the Telugu country ) Brahmans of 
each Veda are divided into two classes—Grihasthas, who are devoted to 
worldly avocations, and Bhikshukas, who study the sacred texts and per¬ 
form religious rites. Both classes have to icpeat Ihe Sandhya-vandana or 
^morning and evening piayers’ (see p 248), which ])rincipally consist of 
the Gayatri (see p. 20), recited five, ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred and 
eight times. Besides these prayers, many perform daily the Brahma- 
yajua, incumbent on all alike on certain occasions. This for Big-vcdi 
Brahmans consists of— i. Part of Rig-veda I i. 2. Aitareya-brahmana I i. 
3. Portions of the Aitareya-aranyaka (1-5). 4. The opening text or a por¬ 
tion of the White Yajur-veda. 5 Of the Sama-veda 6. Of the Atharva- 
veda. 7. Of the Asvalayana Kalpa-sutra 8 Of the Nighantu. 9. Of the 
Nirukta. 10. Of the (Shandas ii. Of the Jyotisha. 12. Of the Siksha 
13. Of Panini. 14. Of Yajnavalkya’s Smriti. 15. Of the Mahabharata. 
16. Of Kanada’s Sutra 17 Of Jaimini’s Mimansa. r8 Of BMarayana’s 
Vedanta-Rutra. Tliis course of Svadhyaya is based on Asvalayana s Sutra 
III. 23 (given at p. 203 of this volume). No. i corresponds to his Ric , 
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daily of the Gayatrl text, is regarded as the most effica- 
dous; and a peculiar virtue is attributed to its being 
repeated in a low tone or even mentally ; 

The Japa-yajiia or ‘repetition of the Veda’ is declared to be ten times 
superior to the Vidhi-yajiia (or appointed oblations at the cliaiiges of the 
moon, called and Paurnartidsa^ see note, p. 31); a hundred times 

superior, if it is muttered in a low voice (updm'ii) ; and a thousand times 
superior, if it is only mentally repeated {mdnasahy II. 85) 

The four Paka-yajhas, even wlien accompanied with the Vidhi-yajna, arc 
not together worth a sixteenth part of the Japa-yajna (II 86). 

A Brahman becomes fit for beatitude by simple repetition of the Veda, 
whether he peiform other iites or not, of this there is no doubt (II 87) 

Let him habitually repeat {(ihhyaset—japei) the Veda at the right season 
witliout weariness,for that is called his highest duty (paro dharmah) , every 
other duty is called subordinate {tipa-dhannahy IV. 147). 

The filial piety of the Hiiidiis is nottahly manifested 
in the importance attached to the Sraddlias, sometimes 
reckoned as twelve in nuniher (the throe principal being 
Nitya, Mailyf PCirvana, "monthlyf Ekoddlshta, ‘special/ 
p. 208), consisting of an offering of water {iidaka-dana, 
tarpana) and cakes of ricc~mcal, kc,{p)ind(i) to a deceased 
father, graudfiither, and great grandfather, and to fore- 

4, 5, 6 to his Yajur, Sainan, and Aihai vangiras , 2, 3 to his Biahmauas &e. 
Those Bhikshukas who have studied the whole Veda follow Asvalayami’s 
precejit ydvan rnanyeta tacad adhltya, >Sonie of them arc also Yajiidvas, 
skilled ill the peifonnance of sacred rites, and some are Vaidikas, whose 
sole occupation in life is to learn the Vedas by heait in tbe »Samliita, 
Pada, Krama, data, and Ghana arrangement of the tevts (see p 162) 
without making a single mistake in the Sandhi changes or even in tlie 
accents The Ilig-vedis pronounce the accents diffeicntJy fiom tlie Tait- 
tiriyas, while the Madliyandiiias mdicate the accents by movements of the 
right hand In addition to the Mantra portion of tlie Veda, the Kig- 
vedis learn to recite the Bralmiana portion and the Vedangas, including 
the Kalpa and Grihya Sutras. At a public recitation the fiist place is 
given to Big-vedis, the second to Yajur-vcdis, and the third to Sama- 
vedis (cf p. 223) As the Black and White Yajur-vedls are liable to 
quarrel about precedence, they are not general^ invited to recital-meet' 
ings {Mantra-jdrgaras) together. 
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fathers and progenitors (Pifris) collectively, on which 
offerings they are supposed really to feed (III. 237). The 
custom was probably very ancient, as the Pitris are ad¬ 
dressed with the utmost reverence in the Itig-veda (VI. 52.4, 
VII. 35. 12, X. 14. 7, 8, &c. See p. 21 of this volume). 

The actual funeral, when the bodies of all deceased per¬ 
sons (except those of infants up to two years old, cf. p. 302) 
are burnt, is described at p. 205. The offering to deceased 
fathers at the Sraddha is the key to the Hindu law of 
inheritance. It furnishes the principal evidence of kin¬ 
ship, on which the title to participate in the patrimony 
is founded, no power of making wills being recognized 
in Manu or any Dther authoritative code of Hindu juris¬ 
prudence (see p. 270). The Gotra or family is in fact a 
corporate body bound togethei by what may be called 
/S^(«pmc/aship {Sapindata) and SanuinodakaAn^ 
dako-hliava. Maim V. 60). All who offer the funeral cake 
{pinda) and water [udaJca) together are Sapindas and 
Samanodakas to each other, and a kind of intercommunion 
and interdependence is thus continually maintained between 
the dead and living members of a family—between past, 
present, and future generations. Practically, however, the 
closeness of the interconnexion extends only to three 
generations on each side, so that if we imagine a clasp 
connecting two short chains of three links each, this will 
represent the householder uniting father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather, on the one side, with son, grandson, 
and great grandson on the other—in all seven persons 
connected by the Pinda (Manu V. 60). The first three are 
supposed to be dependent on the living paterfamilias for 
their happiness, and even for their support, through the 
constant offering of the sacred cakes and water; and he 
himself, the moment he dies, becomes similarly dependent 
on the three succeeding generations. 

The connexion of ASamd?mc/aI"aship lasts longer, and 
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ends only when tlie family names are no longer known 

(V. 6o). 

The object of such ^raddhas is twofold, viz. first, the 
re-embodying of the soul of the de(‘<‘JLst‘d in some kind 
of form after cremation of the corpse, or simply the 
release of the subtile body which is to convey the soul 
away (see p. 206). Secondly, the raising him from the 
regions of the atmosphere, where he would have other¬ 
wise to roam fur an indefinite period among demons and 
evil spirits to a particular heaven or region of bliss. 
There he is eventually half deified among the shades of 
departed kinsmen. Manu, however, is not clear as to the 
l)recise effect of the ^raddha. Tie merely states that its 
performance by a son or the nearest male kinsman is neces¬ 
sary to deliver a father from a kind of hell called 
and that the spirits of the depaHed (Pitris) feed on the 
offered food (111. 237). 

Special Sraddhas such as these (p 208), which form to 
this very day the most im])(>rtant religious rite among the 
Plindus, are accompanied with much feasting and costly 
gifts to the Brahmans invited to assist at their celebra¬ 
tion- (III. 145). The performance ol* the first Sraddha is 
more particularly marked by largesses of all kinds, and 
sometimes, it is said, costs a rich man a sum equivalent to 
several thousand pounds It should take place the day 
after mourning expires, and then at intervals during 
twelve succcvssive months, this monthly ceremony being 
called by Manu AurCthririjfi (III. 123). Afterwards it 

^ See Manu IX 138 Whence a son who peifortns the rite is called 
Put-tra, ‘the rescuer from Put.’ This explains the desire of every Hindu 
for the birth of a son rather than a daughter; but it seems inconsistent that 
the S'laddha should have an effect irrespective of deeds done during life 

^ In Book III. 145 we have yatupna hhojayec ^hraddhe hahv-rx^am 
veda-pdraganiy see p. 209. Manu, however, discouraged too much feast¬ 
ing (mstara)f and limited the number of guests, see III. 125, 126. 

® That of the Bengali millionaire, Ramdoolal Dey, cost £^50,000, 
according to Mr. Wheeler. 
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should be performed on all anniversaries of a father’s 
death. Other Sraddhas are desciibed at p. 208. 

It is curious to leai’n from III. 150-168 Manu’s idea of 
the persons to Ijc excluded from these ceremonies (viz, 
thieves, spirit-drinkers, atheists, men with diseased nails 
or teeth, dancers, physicians, &c., see note, p. 275). 

At some ^raddlias the old Dharma-sastras, Akhyanas, 
Itihasas, and Puranas were recited (III. 232, note, p. 215). 

With reference to the subject of diet, it is clear from 
V. 15. 5, &c., that as a general rule the eating of flesh 
{mdnsa) and of fish {matsya) by twice-born men was 
prohibited; that the drinking of spirituous liquor was 
included among the five great sins (see p. 274); and that 
many other kinds of food, such as garlic, onions, leeks 
{lamna, (jt'iiijiUKi, paldndu), mushrooms {kavaka, cha- 
trdka), and carnivorous birds [Ir<iryd<Jdli pakshmah, 
V. ii), were forbidden. But it is an argument for the 
antiquity of Manu’s Law-book that it directs flesh-meat 
(fimisha) to be eaten at some of these Sraddhas (III. 
123, IV. 131). I annex a few interesting passages which 
bear upon the killing of animals for sacrifice and the 
eating of flesh-meat under certain circumstances: 

Never let a Brahman cat the flesh of cattle unconsecrated with Mantras, 
but let him eat it only wlien hallowed witJi texts of the Veda (lY. 36) 

On a solemn offering to a guest ( 7 nadhu-i)arka) at a sacrifice, and in 
holy rites to departed ancestors or to the gods—on these occasions and no 
other may cattle be slain {V 41). 

As many hairs as grow on any animal, so many similar deaths shall one 
who slays it unnecessarily (vritha) endure hereafter from biith to birth. 
By the Self-existent himself were animals created for sacrifice, which 
was ordained for the welfare {hhuh/ai) of all this universe; therefore 
slaughter of animals for sacrifice is no slaughter (V. 38, 39)^. 

In eating meat (mdnsa-hhaksliane) and in drinking wine [madye) there 
is no crime (provided it be on a lawful occasion, V. 56). 
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Hospitality is (*njoino <1 on the householder, in the strong¬ 
est language, as a religious duty (see also p. 287) . 

No guest (atkhi) who arrives in tlie evening, brought by the setting 
sun {s'llryodhah), must be dismissed. Whether he'^rrives in season or put of 
season, let liim be allowed to sojourn ni the house and be well entertained. 

A Brahman sojourning in a liouse and not honoured takes to himsf'lf 
all the merit of the householder’s good deeds (Til. 100). 

Let the householder not eat au}^thing himself till he has made his guest 
eat. The houoiuing of a guest eonfers wealth, reputation, life, and heaven 
(III. 105, 106 Compare also IV 29) 

An oblation (of food) in the fire of a Brahman’s mouth delivers (the 
offerer) from great guilt (ITT 98) 

Witli regard to the householder’s wife and the condition 
of women as depicted by Manu, we may observe tliat their 
position is one of entire subordination, tniioiMil ing, in 
thetny, to a complete abnegation of what in these days 
would be called ‘women’s rights." But although it is 
certain that the inferiority of woman is a fixed Oriental 
dogma which no contact with Europeans is likely entirely 
to eradicate, yet it must be borne in mind that the prac¬ 
tice does not ahvays conform to the theory. The influence 
of Hindu mothers in their own families, and the respect 
paid to them by their cbildren, have always been great; 
and it is one indication of the antiquity of Manus Code 
that, although some of its precepts pronounce -women unfit 
for independence, and debarred from the study of the 
Veda, others concede to tliem an amoniit of freedom to 
which they became strangers in times subsequent to tlie 
influx of Mohammedan customs \ In some cases a girl, if 
unmarried for three years, is even allow^ed to choose her 
own liushand when she is called Svayam-vara (IX. 90, 
92). It is very true that Manu distinctly directs (V. 162, 

^ The seclusion of Hindu women is cliiefly clue to the introduction of 
Muslim customs when the Mohammedans invaded India 

^ Girls of the Kshatriya class sometimes chose their own hufebauds, as 
we know from the story of Nala and other episodes of the Mahabharata. 
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IX. 47, 65) that no second husband is to be allowed to 
widows, but he nowhere alludes to that exaggerated 
devotion which induced the Sati or " devoted wife^ to burn 
herself with her husbands body—a custom which from 
about the time of Alexanders invasion\ more than 300 
years b.c., till the year 1829, has led to the sacrifice of 
innumerable lives, and has left a blot on the annals of our 
own administration 


’ It ia clear fioni Strabo XV. 30 and 62 that 8ati prevailed in India 
about the time of Alexandei* Strabo says that the Kathaei (r=:Kanya- 
kubja or perhaps Kshatiiya), a tiil)e in the Panjab, in order to prevent 
wives ])oiRouiug their husbands, made a law that they should be burnt 
with them when they died (^iryKaraKaUardai t(6v€ocktl rots dvdpu(ri Tits yvmifcai), 
and that some wives burnt themselves voluntarily (aarpevas) Compare 
also Diodorus Siculus (XIX 33), who descnlies how, after the battle 
between Antiochus and Eumenes, one of the wives of the Indian general 
Krjrevs ( = Ketu or Khatil'l) burnt herself, after contending with the other 
for the honour. But Arrian makes no mention of any 8ati. He only 
describes (VII. 2, 3) how KaXai'of (perhaps = Sanskrit Kalyana), one of a 
sect of Indian wise men who went naked, burnt himself upon a pile 
The description is like that of the solf-cremation of the ascetic Sara- 
bhanga 111 Kama;yana III 9. Cf Cicero, Tuse Disp II 22 and de 
Divin T 23 The following is a portion of the latter j passage ‘ Est 
profecto (j[uiddani etiain in barbaris gentilms pracsentiens, atcpie divinans 
siijuidern ad mortem proficiscens Calanus Indus, cum adscendcret in rogum 
ardentem, O iiraeclaium discessum, inquiet, o vital’ The idea of Sati 
seems to have been borrowed by the Hindus from the Scythians (Herod. 
IV. 71). A similar custom prevailed among the Thracians (Herod. V. 5). 
Cf. also Propertius HI. 13, ^Ardent victnees, et flammae pcctora prae- 
bent, Imponuiitquc suis ora perusta viiis ’ Madil, wife of Pandu, became 
a Sati (Maha-bharata, Adi-parva 4896) Compare Dr Post’s edition of 
Wilson’s Works, vol. ii }>p. 270-309. 

* The practice of Sati was for a long time thought to be so intimately 
connected with the religious belief of the Hindus, that our Government 
did not venture to put a stop to it. It was known to be enjoined in the 
Brahma-purana and Codes of Vyasa, Aiigiras, &c.; and such authorities 
as Colebrooke (see his life by his son, p. 287) and H. H. Wilson (in 1828) 
gave their opinion against interference, although it was ascertained that 
neither the Veda nor Mauu directed 01 even hinted at concremation of the 
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Indeed, the mnrriage of widows is even spoken of as 
practised, though reprehended (IX. 66-68) ; and a damsel 
given away in marriage may be re-betrothed, if her hus¬ 
band die before she is actually married (69). 

The following passages will be sufficient to fill up the 
picture of Hindu domestic life (see also p. 288) : 

Day and iiiglit must women be made to feel their depimdence on their 
husbands But if they are fond of worldly amusements {vishayeshu 
sajjantyah)^ let them be allowed to follow their own inclinations (IX 2). 

Even if confmc'd at home by faithful guardians they are not (leally) 
guarded , but those women who guard themselves by their own will 
(atnntnam aimaita yds tn raJksheyuh) are well guarded (IX. 12). 

Lot not (a husband) eat with his wife, nor look at her euting (IV 43). 

Women have no business to repeat texts of the Veda (yidsti sir~mdin 
h'lyd inantmir), thus is the law established (IX. 18) 

Domestic rites arc to be perfoimed m common with a wife (sddhdmno 
dharinah jmtnyd saha)^ so it is oidaiiied m the Veda (IX 96) 

No sacrifice is permitted to women sejiaiately (from their husbands), 
no religious observance (vralaiu)^ no fasting {^ujyoshitam). As far as a 
wife obeys her husband so far is she exalted in heaven (V 155). 

A husband must contmually bi' revered (yvpacaryali) as a god (deva-vat^ 
by a virtuous wife (V 154) 

A virtuous wife who remains unmarried after the death of her husband 
goes to heaven, even though she have no son (V. t6o) 

living wife with tlic dead husband To Baghu-nandaua (according to 
Dr. F Hall) is due the alteration of the last word of a Kig-veda text 
(X 18. 7, see p. 209) on which the authority for 8ati was made to rest. 
Anasiraoo 'narnlvdh 8 u~ratnd d roliantu janayo yoiixm ayre^ ‘without 
tears, without sori’ow, bedecked with jewels, let the wives go up to the 
altar first,’ where agneh^ ‘of fire,’ was substituted for agre, ‘first.’ (Coni" 
pare pp 205, 209, 210.) It is true that our Government adopted a 
middle course, and prohibited the burning of the widow, except under 
strict legul.dioiis, and except with her own full consent; and officials 
were to be present to see the rules enforced , but I have been informed 
by a distinguished fiiend (Mr. Seton-Karr) who held high offices in India, 
that, in consequence of our half-sanction, the number of widows actually 
returned as burnt, rose in one year to 800, while in other years (between 
1815 and 1828) it varied from 300 to 600. Lord William Bentinck 
passed a law in 1829 (Reg. xvii) which suppressed the practice with 
entire success and without difficulty. 
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We have already indicated that in the third and fourth 
periods of his life a Brahman, according to Manu, is to 
become first an anchorite (nmaprastha) and then a reli¬ 
gious mendicant {hluhslni or i)arivrajcik(i). It is indeed 
wholly improbable that all Brahmans conformed to this 
rule, but the second verse of the sixth Book prescribes 
that when the father of a family perceives his hair to 
be turning grey, or as soon as his first grandchild is 
bom, and after he has paid his three debts h lie is to retire 
to a forest and thcD^ as a hermit to practise austerities: 

Having taken iij) Iuh {'acred tie (a<jm-ko(iam) and all the domestic 
uteiihds for making okkitious to ji, and having gone foitli from the town 
to the forest, let him dwell there with idl his organs of sense well 
lesti allied (YI 4) 

With many kinds of puie food let him perfoiin the fi\e Maha-yajims or 
‘devotional rites’ (VT 5) 

Let him also offer the Vaitanika oblations with the (tin00 sacied) fires 
according to rule (sec p 197, note i, p 198) 

Let him roll hackw'ards and forwards on the ground, 01 stand all day 
on tiptoe {lyrapaJaUi), lot him move about by alternately standing uj) 
and bitting dowm, going to the waters to bathe at the thiee Havanas (sun¬ 
rise, sunset, and midday, VI 22 Sec last line of p 247) 

Let him practice the rules of the lunar ]>enance (VI 20 Sec p to 6). 
In the hot weather lot him he a Panca-tapas (VI 23 See p. 105) 

Let him oiler lihatnuis {iarpayti) to the gods and Pitiis, [lerforming 
ablutions at the tlnee Savanas (VI 24) 

Having consigned tlie three sacred fires {vaitancin) to his own person 
(by swallowing the asla^s) according to jirescrihed rules, let him remain 
without fire, without habitation, feeding on roots and fruits, jiractisuig 
the vow of a Muni (1 e tlu* Maiina-vntta. of perpetual silence, VI. 25). 

Book VI. 33 directs liim for tlic fourth period of his 
life to wander about as a Bhikshu or Parivrajaka, ' reli¬ 
gious mendicant' {caturtliain dyvsho hlulyinn r!rnijif). 
Here are a few rules for the regulation of this final stage 
of his existence, when he is sometimes called a Sa^nnjd.slu^ 

^ These three debts (trim rhidnt) are, i. to the gods, 2. to the Pitris, 
3 to the Kisliis. The isf is li(][uidated by sacrifices, the 2nd by begetting a 
son for performance of the Sraddlia, the 3rd by rejietition of the Veda, 
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‘one who has given up the world;’ sometimes a Yaii, 
‘ one wlio has suppressed his passions * ’ 

Let him remain without fire, without liabitation {a-n'iletah), let him 
resort once a day to the town for food, regardless of Iiardsliips, resolute, 
keeping a vow of sihmcc fixing his mind in meditation (VI. 43). 

With hair, nails, and heaid well cli])pcd, carrying a bowl (pafrl)^ 
a staff (dandl), and a pitcher (kusunihhavdiL), let him wander about conti¬ 
nually, intent on meditation and avoiding injury to any lieing (VI. 52) 

In this manner, having little by little {sanalh banaih) abandoned all 
worldly attachments (sangdH), and ficial himself from all concern about 
pairs of opposites" ((lva}t(hHi)^\\o obtains absoijition into the universal 
Spirit {bmlmidtrif avatishtJiafc, VI 81) 

IV. Let US now note, in the fonrtli jiLice, the chief 
eharacteiisties of Mann's ordinances of government and 
judicature (vf/aiu^/Hlra), and a few of tlio most remarkable 
civil and penal laws and rules of evidence ^ The treat¬ 
ment of these subjects, which ought to constitute the most 

* I find that soni(‘ oi J \1 Ilirth's reinaiks in lh(‘ ‘ lievue Cuti([uc' for 
June 13, 1874, bear on \Nliat I Imvo stated with legard to Manu’n ordi¬ 
nances 111 the pieceding pages S^i nous leinontons plus laiut, aux livres 
vc'diqiies, aux ])lus ancious comme mix plus modmnes, nous trouvons la 
nation Indicmie dmsei' cn iin grand nomhi<‘ de petites principaut(?s, ou 
dornine lo principe ctliiiujiie de la peiiplade et du clan Cette organisation 
qui n’avait eciiainemcut ])as beaucoiij) ehangd a lV‘po<pie dii Buddha, 
s’accorde encore moins avec le systeme de Manu, ([ui suppose uiie ceitaine 
uniformitd et Tcxisteuce de giands dtats La plupart de cos peuplades 
avaient sans doute un ctat social analogue de temps immemorial elles 
dtaicnt divisdes cn 4 classes . . Mais il cst difficile de preciser 1 (‘ degrd de 
rigueur do eettc division. Eneoie h une dpoque iclativement ii^'cente 
(Chandog Up iv 4. 2) la plus jalouse, et la jfius ferrnde de cos classes, 
celle dos Brrihmanes, nc par«iit pas trbs scrupuleuse quant a la inn etc du 
sang. Je ne puis done voir autre chose dans la tlie^orie officiclle de la 
caste quune sorte de theme convenu dont il fiiut fane usage avec la plus 
grande prudence, theme dont la donnde fondanientale a dii, parce qu’elle 
^tait consaerde par iiiic tradition sainte, sc pietcr suoccssivemeiit, et 
d’uiie fagoii jilus 011 moms artificiellc a rexjdication d’dtats de socidtd hien 
diffdrents.’ 

^ Such as honour and dislioiiour {mandpammia), joy and sorrow, &c. 

I have here consulted Elplimstoiie’s and Mill’s India. 
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important department of a code of laws, is only commenced 
by Manu in the second half of his work, and is chiefly com¬ 
prised in one quarter of it, viz. the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth BookKS. As the state of society depicted in the first 
six Books is of a simple and primitive character, recogniz¬ 
ing only four principal divisions of the people, so the only 
form of government prescribed in the seventh Book is of 
a paternal and patriarchal description. The king is to rule 
by divine right, and, though a despot, to act like a father ^ 
towards his sul>j(‘cts {varteta pitri-van 7irishit, VII. 8o). 
That he was treated as a kind of divinity is evident: 

The Creator created a king for the protection of the whole woikl by 
drawing forth etcinal particles {matrdh sdhatlh) from the essence of 
Indra, Anila (Wind), Yania (god of justice), Surya (Sun), Agni (Fire), 
Varuna, ( 5 andra (Moon), and Kuvera (god of wealth, VII. 3, 4). 

A king, even though a child, must not be treated with contempt, as if 
he were a mortul, he is a great divinity in human shajre (Yil. 8) 

He is directed to appoint seven or eight ministers 
(VII. 54) and to consult them first apart, and then collec¬ 
tively, as a kind of council. His prime minister (VIL 58) 
is to be a Brahman^, and in him he is to ]dace implicit 
confidence (59). He is to have a standing army (VII. 
102, 103), commander-in-chief (VII. 65), and an ambas¬ 
sador (diltah) of great knowledge and abilities (VII. 63). 
The following is very significant: 

Determination not to retieat in battle (san<j 7 'dineshu a,nfvartitvani)^ 
protection of the people, and obedience (susrushd) to Drahmans is the 
highest duty of kings, and secures their felicity in heaven (VII. 88). 

The king's mode of life and the distribution of his time 

^ Compare S'akuntala, Act V: Tvayi pansamdptam handhu-krityam 
prajdndnij ‘ in thee (the king) is comprehended the whole duty of a 
kinsman towards thy subjects.* Afo-TroTTjs is said to be = Sanskrit dasa- 
pati, ‘ lord of conquered races.* 

^ Tills rule was followed by S'ivajI in the constitution of the Marathi 
empire, and the Peshwa or chief of the eight Pradhanas, ‘ principal ministers,* 
111! iiiiaiel;v f u|m ts( d< «1 SW'ajl’s weak successors and usurped the supremacy 
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are carefully regulated (VII. 145, &c.) He is to rise in the 
last watch of the night, then to hold a court, then to 
assemble his council and deliberate on the affairs of his 
kingdom and all the eightfold business of kings (VII. 154) , 
after that, to engage in manly exercises, then to dine, 
taking care that his food is not poiSoned (VII. 2 j 8), and 
then to regulate his family , after that, he is allowed some 
relaxation; then he is to review his troops ; then to 
perform religious exercises ; and lastly, being himself well 
armed, to receive the report of his spies {cdra), informers 
and secret emissaries {^pranidJu'), who arc regarded as of 
great importance'. He is to conclude the day by a fnigid 
Tiieal and musical recreations, and to go to bed early (VII. 
225) ^ The rules for diplomacy and war show that India 
was divided into a number of unequal states. Intrigues 
are to l)e carried on with the leaders of the enemy, and 
negotiation is declared to be better than force (VII. 197, 
198). In battle the king is to set an example of personal 
bravery (VII. 87). The chief weapon is the bow (VII. 


^ In IX 256 a kin^ is called tara-caksh^ih^ ^sjiy-cyed ’ 

^ The royal office was no siiiecuu* This is evident fiom the Maha- 
hharata and Dasa-kumara-carita as well as from Manu It ajipcars that 
the day and night were each divided into eight portions of one hour and 
a half each, reckoned from sunrise, anti thuH distiihuted. Day—i. the 
king being dressed is to audit accounts , 2. he is to pionouiice judgments 
in appeals , 3 he is to breakhist; 4 he is to receive and make presents, 
5 he is to discuss political questions with his ministers, 6. he is to 
amuse himself, 7. he is to review his troops, 8 he is to hold a military 
council. Night—i. he is to receive the reports of his spies and envoys ; 
2. he is to dine, 3. he is to retire to rest after the perusal of some sacred 
work, 4 and 5. he is to sleep; 6. lie is to rise and purify himself, 7 he 
is to hold a private consultation with his niinisteis and instruct his 
officers ; 8. he is to attend upon the Purohita or ‘family priest’ for the 
performance of religious ceremonies (Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, i. 209). 
Megasthenes (Strabo XV. i, 55) says that the Indian king may not sleep 
in the day-time, but continues the whole day judging causes. Compare 
Macaulay’s account of the daily life of Frederic the Great (Essays, p. 805). 
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74). Elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry form the 
datur-anga or ‘ fourfold army S’ and minute directions are 
given for its marching (VII. 187, &c.) 

With regard to internal administration, it is clear from 
the Code that the country was partitioned into divisions 
governed by vicegerents, to whom the king delegated his 
own despotic powers, and whose autliority was again dele¬ 
gated to other subordinate governors, who again divided 
their power by committing it to other rulers of townships 
in a regular chain, the liighcst governor ruling over a 
thousand towns, the next over a hundred, the next over 
twenty, the next over ten (cf. St. Luke xix. i 7), and the 
lowest ruling over one town* 

Let the lord of one town {(framtkah) notify ol hiB own accord, and in 
due order, to the lord of ten towns {gidma-dasesdya) any crinies which 
have taken place in his own distiiet, and the lord of ten to the lord of 
twenty , let the loid of twenty notify everythins^ to the lord of a hundied, 
and the lord of a hundied to the lord of a thousand (VTT ii6, 117) 

Another important subject is revenue, which the monarch 
is to obtain from the following sources 1. Taxes on 
the produce of laud, which was probably held in common 
by village communities, though occasional grants may 
have been made to individuals, the king being theoreti¬ 
cally the only absolute proprietor of the soil (J)liruner adld- 
patih.Ylll. 39) ^ 2. Taxes on the produce of labour. 

3. Taxes on certain metals and commodities added to 
capital stock. 4. Taxes on purchases and sales. 5. A 
kind of poll-tax. 6. Another kind paid in labour. 

^ With regard to i, the usual proportion of produce taken 
by the king was a sixth part, but in times of necessity 

^ In VII. 185 a sixfold (yiliad-vidhd) army is spoken of, the two other 
component parts being officers and attendants 

^ In later times a sort of middle-man, to whom the name Zaminddr 
(introduced by the Mohammedans) is applied, acquired an ownership 
nearly absolute in the soil, or, at any rate, intervened between the Ryot 
or ‘cultivator’ and the king, receiving a share of the produce fiom the 
former and paying a stipulated proportion to the sovereign. 
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(as of war or invasion), he might even take a fourth of 
the crops. But, even though dying for want of money, he 
is never to receive a tax from a Brahman conversant with 
the Veda (VII. 133)^. The following passages illustrate 
the above six heads of taxation . 

I A sixth, ail eighth, or a twelfth part of grain may l)e taken by the 
king (according to the goodness or badness of the soil, VII 130). 

The king who, without giving protection, takes a sixth pait of the 
grain as tax (hali) is declared to draw upon himself all the sms of all Ins 
subjects (VIII 308) 

A military king {ksliafriyah) who takes even a fourth part in a time 
of necessity {fipath) while jirolecting his subjects to the utmost of his 
ability IS freed from all culpability (X 118) 

2. Moreover, he may take a sixth part of the annual increase of trees 
{(tru)^ meat, honey, clarified butter, peifumes, medicinal herbs, liquids, 
floweis, roots, and fruits, of leaves (pa^m), ])ot-]ierbs {sdka)^ grass, 
wicker-work (vaidala), hides, earthenware vessels, and all articles made 
of stone (VII 131, 132) 

3 Of cattle and gold and silver {hiranyayoh) added to the capital stock 
{miiJdd adJukayoh)^ a tifticth pait may be taken by the king (VII. 130) 

Of old trcasuics and piccious mi'tals in the eaitli the king may take 
one half, because he protects his subjects and is the paramount lord of 
the soil (VIII 39) 

4 Having well considered the rates of puichase and sale, the length of 
transit {adhvdiiam), with cost of food dtc. on the journey {sapanvyayam)^ 
the profit gamed, and exjiensc of insurance (yoga'k.dLemam), let him make 
rnerehaiits pay taxes on their commodities (VII. 127) 

5. The king should cause the lower classes {i^ritliayganani—nikrishfa- 
janam^ Kulluka) m his kingdom, who live by x^etty trading, to iiay some 
small sum (per head) in the name of the annual tax (VII. 137). 

6. The king should cause inferior artisans and artificers (sucli as black¬ 
smiths, &c ) and men of the servile class (sudran), who supxioid; themselves 
by their own labour, to work for one day in every month (VIT 138). 

As regards the administration of justice, this is also 
to be performed by the king in person, aided by Brahmans 

* In S'akuntala, Act ii, Mathavya says to the king, ‘Say you have come 
for the sixth x^art of their grain which they owe you for tribute.’ The 
Maha-hharata allows secularized Brahmans to be taxed. Strabo (XV. 
I, 40) says, ‘the whole land belongs to the king, but the Indians work it 
on condition of receiving the fourth part of the crox>s (eVt nraprats)/ 
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or else by a Brahman acting as his deputy, assisted by 
three others (VIII, 9, 10). In Book VII. 14 we read: 

For the use of the king the great Creator (Isvarah) created in the begin¬ 
ning hib own son Justice, composed of particles of his own divine essence, to 
act as the protector of all creatures (by wielding) the rod of punibhment. 

The terrible consequences of neglecting to wield this 
rod are described in VII. 20, &c. (see p. 289). The king 
is not to encourage litigation {imfpHilni^jrf I'dryam, VIII. 
43). Nevertheless, he is to be ready every day to decide 
causes in the court {sahhd) when brought before him. 
The mode of conducting a trial is simple and patiiarchal. 
In VIII. 23 we read : 

Let the king, having boated himself on the judgmeot-seat, with his 
body suitably attiied and his mind collected {mmdhAtah)^ and having 
offered homage {2>t’a'namya) to the gods who arc guardians of tlu' world, 
eomineiice the trial of causes (Juirya-darmota) (Cf 8tiabo i? 55 ) 

The litigant parties are to be heard in person, and the 
plaintiff’s accusation is to be made vivd vocc\ The wit¬ 
nesses are to be examined by the judge, who is to observe 
their countenances carefully (VIII. 25. 26). In his deci¬ 
sion the judge is to attend to local usage, established 
practice (acchxi), the decisions of former judges (VIII. 45, 
46), and written codes of law {^dstra, VITI. 3). 

Let me pass on to notice the broad features of the civil 
and criminal code. It is, of course, very desirable tiiat 
the distinction between civil and criminal laws should be 
clearly marked out. Tliey ai*e, however, mixed together 
very confusedly in the eighteen heads or divisions of law 
given by Manu (Book VIII. 4—7) as follows: 

The eighteen titles or branches of law are : i. recovery of debts (rtnd- 
danam) ; 2. deposits {nikshejxih) ; 3. sale of property by one who is not 
the rightful owner (asvdint-vikrayah) , 4. engaging in business after 
joining partnership, association in trade (sambhuya samutthdnam) ; 
5. non-delivery of what has been given {dattasydnapakarma) ; 6. non¬ 
payment of wages {vetanatiya addnani) f 7. bieach of contract {fiamvido 
vyatikramaK) \ 8. annulling of purchase or sale (kraya-vikraydniisayah) ; 
9. disputes between the owner and tender of cattle or between master 
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and servant (vivddah avdmipdlayoh), lo. the law respecting disputes 
about boundaries (slnid-vivada-dltarmah), ii, 12. the two kinds of 
assault, viz. blows and abuse, or assault with blows and assault with 
slander {pdrushye-danda-vd 6 ihe) ; 13 theft and larceny {steyam) , 14. 
robbery with violence {sdhasam) ; 15. adultery (strl-sangrahmiam), 

16. the law regulating (the duties of) husband and^^ife {strl-pnn-dharmah ), 

17. partition of patrimony or inheritance {vthJidgah ), 18. gambling with 
dice and betting on animals, such as fighting-cocks {dyutam dhvayas-ta) 

The first nine of the above titles and the sixteenth and 
seventeenth belong to civil law ; those from the eleventli 
to the fifteenth, and the eighteenth relate to criminal 
law; the tenth belongs partly to civil, j^artly to criminal. 
With reference to the whole arrangement of the subject, 
Mr. James Mills History of India (vol. i. p. 195, &c.) has 
some valuable remarks, the substance of which I here give : 

Though no arrangement wotild ap])oai more natural than tlie division 
of laws into mvil and pcnal^ we find them here mixed together Another 
obvious ground of division—the distinction between the laws about 
persons and the laws about things —which prevailed in Roman law and 
was transferred, rude as it was, to English, seems never to liave occurred 
to Hindu lawyers in the time of Mann. The first nine of the heads in 
Manu’s arrangement ndate to contracts, but the division is rude and 
imperfect. It begins with ‘Loans,’ one of the most refined of contracts. 
Tlio subject of ‘ purchase and sale ’ is divided into two parts, but one 
occupies the third place in the list, tlie other the eighth, and a number 
of heterogeneous subjects intervene. ‘ Paitnership ’ occupies a middle 
jdace between two subjects, to neither of which it has any relation. 
‘Non-payment of wages’ stands immediately before ‘Breach of contiaet,’ 
as a separate title, though it ought to be included under that head Jn 
fact, this seventh head is so general that it comprehends the whole subject 
of contracts. When the subject of contracts is ended, the piincipal 
branches of criminal law are introduced. After these and some other 
topics follows the great subject of inheritance h 

Under the head of Civil Laiv the most interesting of 
Mann's ordinances are on the important subject of 
perty, whether acquired by possession or occupancy {Idhha^ 


^ In consulting Mr. James Mill I have found that some of his state¬ 
ments must be taken with considerable qualification, prejudiced as he 
appears to have been against everything Hindu. 
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hhukti, hhoga)^ by purchase (kraya), by contract {samvid, 
vyavahdra), by labour (Iftnu^t-yngtt)^ by donation (prati- 
graha), by inheiitance (daya). I note the following : 

He who has aequiied any property through the sale of it (vikraydt) ni 
the presence of a number (of buyers and sellers) justly obtains the right to 
that property by reason of having paid the puichase money (VIII. 201). 

The ])roperty of infants who are heirs let the king hold in tinst until 
the owner has completed his term of studentship or till he is of age (at 
sixteen, VIII. 27). 

Let the king fix the rate of sale and purchase of all maikctable com¬ 
modities {sarva-panydndm)y after having considered the distance (from 
which they have been impoited), the remoteness of the place to which 
they are sent, the tune they are kept, and the gain or loss n])()n them. 
Once in eveiy live nights or once a foitnight he should fix the jiroper 
rate in the presence of those (who understand it, VIII. 401, 402) 

A lost aiticle, when found, should be guaid(‘d by trusty men Any 
thieves convicted of stealing it should be condemned to be trampled to 
death by the royal elephant (VIII 34). 

It is evidence of a somewhat rude state of society 
that in certain cases a man is allowed to repent of a 
bargain and to have a contract annulled, thus. 

Wlum a man has bought or sold anything (not jicrishablo, such as land 
or copper), and may afteiwaids repent, he may restoie it 01 take it back 
within ten days {antar-da^ahat, VIII. 222) 

Marriage is regarded as a contract, but the vsame liberty 
of anntilling is in this case not allowed: 

If a man shall give away in marriage a giil who has any defects 
{(loshavatlm) without notifying those defects, the king must fine him 
ninety-six Paiuis {kurydd dmidam dtannavaUm 2)andn, VIII 224). 

The repetition of the nuptial texts (^dniyrahamkd maatrdli) are the 
settled mark (ytiyatam laldimiam) of a marriage contract. Of those 
texts (the one) repeated on (making) the seventh step (viz sakhd, sapta- 
padi hJiavay see p. 200, 1. 7) is decided by the wise to be (the sign of) 
the completion {ms?i[hd) of the contiact (VIII. 227). 

Throughout Eastern countries, especially in ancient times, 
the insecurity of property has led to two practices little 
resoited to by the peoples of modern Europe, viz. conceal¬ 
ment of valuable articles and the habit of entrusting them 
for safety to the keeping of others. We can understand, 
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therefore, the importiiiice assigned in Manus Law-book 
(Book VIII. 179, &c.) to tlie subject of ‘ deposits’ or, accord¬ 
ing to legal phra^i ••I'gv, ‘bailments.’ This branch of 
law opens thus: 

A wise man should make a deposit {nd in 1) with a person 

of good family, of good conduct, acquainted with law, a speaker of truth, 
possessing numerous relations, wealthy and honourable (YITI 179). 

If a bailee {nydsa-dharin) fail to restore a deposit, and there are no 
witnesses, the judge is to cause secret agents (^prariidh) to deposit gold 
with him, and should he fail to redeliver it, he is to be made to pay 
(ddpyah) the equivalent of both deposits (VIII 181—184). 

Another proof of a primitive state of society may be 
found in tlie rules resjiecting interest and the premium 
paid for the use of borrowed property. This is sometimes 
allowed to be paid in kind ’ , as, for instance, when grain, 
fruit, wool, animals, &c., have been borrowed, showing 
that coined money was still uncommon as a general circu¬ 
lating medium. (Compare the mention oi ndnuka, ‘coin,’ 
in the later Code of Yfijiiavalkya II. 241 ) 

Interest on money {luslda-vriddJuh) received all at once (and not by 
tlie month, &c.) must not exceed the double (of the bum lent) on gram 
{dhanije), fruit {bade), wool (lave), and beasts of burden (vdhye) it must 
not exceed five times the value [pancatd, VIII 151) 

The rate of interest [vriddln) is not only high, but 
varies according to the class of the man to whom any¬ 
thing is lent; but compound interest {cukra-vriddhi) is 
not approved (VIII. 153). 

A money-lender {vcirdhubhikah) may take.two per cent {diikam satam) 
as interest per month from a Brahman, three {irtkam) from a Kslia- 
triya, four {catashkam) from a Vaisya, and five {iJaiwakam) from a STidia, 
in the order of the classes (VIII. 142) 

In VIII. 156, T57, there is a law bottomry, which is 

' Compare Deut. xxiii. 19, 20, 'Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 
brother ; usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that is lent 
upon usury . unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury,’ &c. 

^ Principal doubled by accumulated interest is called in Marathi Ddm- 
dupaf. Even now a village Mahajan will take from 50 to 75 per cent. 
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interesting as showing that t^ea-ioyages were undertaken 
in Manu’s time. 

The recovery of debts is enforced by stringent laws, and 
the debtor is not only made to pay what he owes, but an 
additional tine to the king, thus ^ : 

When a debt has to be paid (rtuc deye) which is admitted to be just, 
the debtor owes a fine of five per cent {'pancaTcam mtam) in addition, 
and ten per cent if it be lepudiatcd (though it be just, VIII. 139). 

Tlie laws respecting herdsmen [pa&u-^ydla) and their 
employers {svmniu) are carefully laid down (VIII. 229, 
&c.) I note one instance (VIII. 232): 

The berdf^inan himself must restoie an animal that has been lost 
{iiashfa)^ or destioyed by verm in (Jivimibhi or killed by dogs, or has 
jieiished by falling into a hole (^vishanip) through w^ant of his having 
excited himself to save it {hlnam ash a-h arena). 

We may also observe that the hire of some kinds of 
agricultuial labourers is directed to be paid in kind^: 

That hired licrdsman whose hiie is paid with milk must he allowed hy 
the owner of the cattle to milk the best cow out of ten (dasato-vardm)^ 
unless he he ])aid wuth some otter kind of food (Vlll. 231). 

Tbe rnOvSt important subject connected with j^roperty is 
the law of inheritance (daya) treated of in the ninth Book 
of Manu’s Code. And here we cannot fail to he struck 
with the remarkable circumstance that Hindu law does 
not allow the owner of property any testamentary jiower ^ 

’ No fcanction, however, is given hy Manu to the later practice of 
Dharnd or ^sitting at the door of a house to comjiel payment of a debt.’ 
The person so sitting lefuses to eat, and as long as he docs so tbe debtor 
must abstain from food too, and if the suitor perishes the crime of liis 
death falls on the debtor. Originally the person sitting in Dharna, either 
on his own behalf or that of another, was a Brahman. See H. H. Wilson's 
Glossaiy of Indian Terms 

^ Payments in kind in aid of money wages are not unusual even in 
the present clay. Even quite recently in British territory the land-tax 
was sometimes paid in kind, and is still so paid in some native states. 

Our Government made this legal by the Hindu Wills Act (xxi. of 
1870). Certain peculiar documents, however, resembling wills, hut bear¬ 
ing other titles, were previously recognized by our courts. 
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Indeed, a proper word for ‘ will ’ or ‘ testament ’ does not 
exist in the Sanskrit language. It must be borne in mind 
that in a patriarchal state of society all family property 
was supposed to be held in common by a sort of joint 
ownership, the father or principal pefson in a household 
being regarded as a head partner. 

In India, where customs become stereotyped for cen¬ 
turies, this primitive idea of a common title to the family 
property has continued to prevail up to recent times. The 
family is, as we have seen, a corporate society, whose bond 
of union is the sacred oblation offered in common by its 
living to its deceased members. On the death of a father 
the sons or nearest relatives succeed to tlie inheritance 
by simple right of >SV^-^>^‘/n/aship, that is, by a right ob¬ 
tained through the common offering of rice-c«akes {pinda) 
and of water &c. to a deceased father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather at the Sraddha ceremonies (see p. 254). 
It must be noted, however, that although the whole family 
has a joint-interest in the ])roperty, the estate cannot 
be divided during the lifetime of the parents, and even at 
their death the eldest son is allowed to take the father's 
place as chief manager of the family partnership, thus : 

The eldest brother may take the ])atcrnal property {j^itryain dhanani) 
entirely (into his own hands) The lest of the family {heshdJt) may live under 
him {taai uqyajlveyuh) exactly as they lived under the father (IX. 105) 

An eldest brother conducting himself as ho ought (towards his younger 
brothers) is to he regarded by them as a mother and father (IX no). 

Nevertheless, the brothers are allowed, if they like, to 
separate, and full directions are given in Book IX. 11 2 
&c. for the partition of the family estate ; a distinction 
being made according to merit as well as age, and some 
being, veiy unjustly according to our ideas, disqualified : 

After the death of the father and mother, the brothers having assembled 
together may make a partition of the paternal property, hut they have no 
power to do so during the lifetime of their parents (IX. 104). 

Either let them live together {saliavaseyuh) or separately, from reli- 
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gious motives ; since the number of religious rites (such as the five MahH- 
yajndhy see p. 251) are increased by separation of households, therefore 
separation is legal (IX iii). 

The portion taken out (of the estate) by the eldest son is a twentieth, 
along with the best of all the chattels, by the middle son, a fortieth ; and 
by the youngest, an eightieth (IX. 112). 

A deduction {uddhdm) being thus made, the remainder should be 
allotted among the brothers in equal shares; if no deduction is made 
they should share in the following manner Let the eldest take a double 
share and the next born a share and a half (if they excel in learning and 
merit), and let the younger sons have a share each (IX 116, 117). 

Those brothers who are addicted to vicious habits (such as gambling, 
licentiousness, &c.) forfeit a right (ndrhanti) to any share in the inherit¬ 
ance (IX 214) 

Imjiotent persons {JJlva), those who have lost caste (patita), those who 
are blind, deaf, insane, ])aralyzed {jada), dumb, defective in limb or 
sense, arc also debarred from sharing (IX 201) 

But a wise heir will in common justice supply all such persons with 
food and raiment {grdsCicdhddanam) to the best of his ability. Otherwise 
he is guilty of a great crime (IX. 202). 

It must 1)0 observed that women are generally excluded 
from a direct title to share in the division of pro})erty : 

Tluce persons are declared to have no jnoperty of their own {a-dhandh), 
a wife, a son, and a slave Whatever money they earn is his to wliom 
they belong (VIIL 416). 

Nevertheless, some maiTiage portions {sulha) or gifts 
received by a married woman at and after tlie nuptial 
cei'emony, are regarded as her own peculiar property. 
These constitute what is still called Sirl-dltava^, ‘a 
womans (separate) wealth or dower,’ which, according 
to Manu, is sixfold: 

^ Commonly written Stiidhun Mr. Herbert Cowell, in bis Tagore 
Law Lectures for 1871 (p. 28), says, that although this property is sup¬ 
posed to belong exclusively to a wife, the husband has a concurrent ])Ower 
over it, so that he may use it in any exigency, without being held account¬ 
able for it. Stn-dbana is now, however, acijuired ‘ by gift, by earnings, 
and by inheritance,’ and the Dayabhaga lays down that the husband has 
power over the wife’s earnings and ‘ any presents she may receive from 
any other but kindred.’ 
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Whatever was given over the nuptial fire (adJnj-agrii)^ whatever she 
receives while being led in procession from her father’s to her hus¬ 
band’s house {adhydvahanika'ni)^ a gift (from her husband) in token of 
affection (prlti), and a similar gift received from her brother, from her 
mother, from her father, all these are declared to be a woman’s own pro¬ 
perty (IX. 194). 

Those youTig girls, too, who are unmarried {hanycih) at 
a father's death are directed (IX. 118) to receive an allot¬ 
ment^ out of the shares accruing to their brothers. The 
following also (IX. 130) is noteworthy : 

A man’s own son is even as himself, and a daughter is like a son. 
How, then (if he have no son), ought any one else than a daughter, 
who is part of his own person (dtmani tishthantl), to inherit his own 
})! operty ^ 

1 pass on to a brief notice of Manu's Criminal Code, 
The three most conspicuous features of his penal laws are 
exactly those which mark the earliest forms of criminal 
legislation, viz. severity, inconsistency, and a belief in the 
supposed justice of the lex talionis, the latter leading to 
punishments which in later times would be considered 
unjustifiably disproportionate to the offences committed, 
and sometimes barbarously cruel h Thus : 

With whatever member of the body a low-born man may injure a 
superior, that very member of his must be mutilated (VIII. 279 )* 

A once-born man insulting (Jcslnpan) twice-born men with abusive lan¬ 
guage (yd 6 d ddrunaya) must have his tongue cut (VIII 270). 

Should he mention their name and caste with insulting expressions (as, 


^ Mr. Mill on this point quotes Sir W. Jones, who is not, like himself, 
disposed to view everything Hindu in an unfavourable light ‘The cruel 
mutilations practised by the native powers are shocking to humanity ’ 
We know what was said by our Lord about ‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ Matt. v. 38. See Lev. xxiv. 20, Deut. xix. 21. 
Compare the laws of Draco and of the ancient Egyptians. Strabo (XV. 
I. 54) says of the Hindus, ‘He who has given false testimony suffers 
mutilation of the extremities (aKpcoTr^pidCerai), and he who maims a limb 
is condemned to suffer maiming.’ 


T 
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^ Hallo 1 there, Yajhadatta, vilest of Brahmans’), a red-hot iron spike 
ten fingers long is to be thrust into his mouth (VIII. 271). 

Should he, through arrogance, attempt to instruct a Brahman in his 
duty (saying, ‘j^ou ought to do so and so’), the king is to have boiling oil 
poured into his mouth and ears (VIII. 272). 

Thieves are to have their hands cut off, and then to be impaled on a 
sharp stake (IX 276) 

A goldsmith detected in committing frauds is to have his body cut to 
pieces with razors (IX. 292). 

Perhaps the most <>hj(‘( iionuhh^ feature in the^penal 
code is not the cruel retaliation, wliich was piobably 
more a matter of theory than actual practice, but the 
leniency with which Brahmans are directed to be treated. 
It will be observed that a graduated scale is prescribed 
according to the raidc of the offender and the class to 
which he belongs, thus: 

A king must never kill a Brahman, though he may be found guilty of 
all possible crimes (Harva-2)d2yesliv api siliitaia) , let him expel bini from 
the kingdom unharmed in body and intact in all liis property. There is 
no greater injustice on earth than the killing of a Brahman. The king, 
therefore, must not haihoiir a thought about putting him to death (VIII. 
380, 381) 

A Kshatriyii insulting a Biahman must he fined a hundred Panas 
{mtam dandam arJiafi) , a Vaisya doing the same must pay one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred Panas , a S'udra doing the same must receive 
corporal punishment^ (l)ad?iam arhatl, VIII. 267) 

Five great crimes (mahd-pdtakdni) are enumerated in 
Book XI. 54, wliicli are described as entailing the highest 
degree of guilt, though certainly from a Eixropean point 
of view they cannot all he regarded as equally heinous: 

I. Killing a Biahman (^m 7 ima- 7 ra^?/d) , 2 diinking intoxicating liquor 
(surd-jpdna); 3. stealing gold from a Brahman (ste^a) , 4. adultery with 
the wife of a Guru or spiritual teacher {gurv~an gemdgamah) ; and 5, 
associating with any one guilty of such sins. 

Severe penances voluntarily performed, rather than 

' Badha might be rendered ^ capital punishment,’ but Kulluka explains 
it by ^ the lash.’ 
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legal penalties judicially inflicted, are enjoined for some 
of these crimes (see p. 2 79); and they are declared in 
XI. 49 to involve rather singular consequences (phala) in 
future states of existence. Thus for i. a man will suffer 
from consumption (Ishaffa-rogitvam) ia a future life ; for 
2. he will have discoloured teeth ; for 3. diseased nails 

Moreover, in XII. 54-57, much more awful results are 
alleged to follow hereafter ; inasmuch as those who are 
guilty of these great crimes are condemned to dwell for a 
vast number of years in terrible hells (ghordn 7 iarahdn) 
before entering on new states of being. After protracted 
torture in one or other of these hells (see p. 225) a Brah¬ 
man-slayer (lyrahiiia-hd) must enter the body of a dog, 
boar, ass, camel, bull, goat, sheep, stag, bird, or outcaste 
Candala, according to the degree of his guilt; a spirit- 
drinker will become a worm, insect, moth, &c. ; a gold- 
stealer will pass a thousand times into the bodies of 
spiders, snakes, noxious demons, &c. (Compare p. 281.) 

Some crimes in the second degree are the following: 

Falsely asseitmg oneself to be of too high a caste, falsely accusing 
a Guru, forgetting texts of the Veda through neglect of repeating them 
f/jJiafn), giving false testimony {kauta-sdkt>7ri/am)y eating impure 
food, stealing deposits, incest, intercom sc with women of the lowest class. 

A long list of crimes in the third degree {upapdtaka) is 
given in XI. 59-66. Some of them are : 

Killing a cow (go-hadhah) ; neglect of repetition of the Veda (1 e. of 
the daily Brahma-yajna) , neglect of the sacred fire, usury {vardhu- 
shyarn) , selling a tank or gaiden or wife or child ; neglecting investiture 
{vrdtyata) ; superintendence over mines of any kind {sarvdkareshv etdhi- 
kdrah) ; cutting down green trees for fuel, performing leligious rites 
for selfish motives {atmdrtham) ; reading infidel books (^asati-didstrddhi’- 


^ For this reason it is directed in Book III 153, 154, that consumptive 
persons and persons with diseased nails {ku-nahhin) and discoloured teeth 
{^ydva-dantaka) ought to be excluded from S'raddhas. 

T 2 
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gamanam) ; addiction to music and dancing (kauiilavyasya kriya ); 
atheism {ndstikyam). 

For many of these crimes also voluntary penances consti¬ 
tute the only punishment. Thus the killer of a cow must 
undergo great hardships and make atonement by attending 
upon a herd, guarding them from injury, following them 
day and night in all weathers for three months, swallow¬ 
ing the dust raised by their hoofs, &c. (XI. 108-115) 

Trial by ordeal {divya) is recognized by Manu, though 
the ten different forms of it are not all specified as in later 
works ^ : 

Let him cause a man (whose veracity is doubted) to take hold of fire 
or dive under water (apstc nimajjayet), or touch the heads of his wife and 
sons one })y one The man whom flaming fire burns not and water forces 
not up (dj 70 nonmajjaya 7 tft)y and wlio suflers no harm, muKSt be instantly 
held innocent of perjury (VIII. 114, 115). 

It remains to notice a few of the laws of evidence. 
Fearful denunciations are pronounced against those who 
deliver false testimony in a court of justice (^III. 82). 
The strictest rules are also 'to be observed in selecting 
witnesses competent to give trustworthy evidence (see 
p. 290). At least three witnesses are required to establish 
a fact in dispute : 

If a man \h summoned (krUdvasthah) by a creditor for a debt and 
denies it when questioned, he is to be proved guilty by three witnesses at 
least (try-avaraUi sdkshMih) m the presence of a Brahman appointed by 
the kmg^ (VIII 60) 

^ These ten forms (some of which arc given by Yajnavalkya, see p. 300) 
are—1. Tula, ‘the balance,’ 2. Agm, ‘fire,’ 3. Jala, ‘water;’ 4. Visha, 
‘ poison 5 Kosa, ‘ drinking water in which an idol has been washed 
6. Tandula, ‘ ejecting chewed rice-grains7 Tapta-mdsha, ‘ taking a 
Masha weight of gold out of heated oil8. Phdla, ‘ holding a hot 
ploughshare9 Dhai'mddharrna, ‘ drawing concealed images of virtue 
and vice out of a vessel filled with earth;’ 10. ‘ holding the 

leaves of holy basil.’ See my Sanskrit-English Dictionary, under divya. 

^ Compare Yajnavalkya’s rules about witnesses, which are a develop¬ 
ment of those of Manu, See p 301. 
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Witnesses are to deliver their testimony vivd voce, 
and no directions are given about written documents, 
which makes it probable that this kind of evidence, 
though fully recognized by Y,ljii.i\.ilkya (see p. 300), was 
not received, or at least not usual, at tiie early epoch when 
Manus Law-book was composed. If the testimony is 
contradictory, the judge is to decide by the iririj'-rity of 
credible witnesses. If the number of witnesses is equal, 
he is to be guided by the testimony of those who are most 
distinguished for virtuous qualities (VIII. 73). A similar 
rule is propounded by Yjiha\.dh\a (see p. 301). It is a 
noteworthy point that women are, as a rule, debarred from 
giving evidence, except for women (VITI. 68). Moreover, 
the distinctions between the credibility of witnesses must 
strike a European mind as somewhat extraordinary and 
whimsical. A man who has male ofispring is thought more 
worthy of credence than a man who has female (VTII. 62), 
perhaps because he is supposed to have a greater stake 
in the common weal. A hungry or tliirsty and tired per¬ 
son is excluded from all right of bearing testimony (VIII. 
67). The reason for the following is not very clear: 

In cases of robbery witli violence (mhase'^hu), theft, and adultery 
{steya-sangrahaneslm), ctiluiniiy, and asBault {vftg-dandayoh jnJi'Kshgp^), a 
judge must not examine witnesses too strictly {na parlksheta sCihshxnah, 
VllL 72) 

The following precept is calculated, I fear, to diminish 
the favourable impression which the laws of the Manavas, 
taken together and regarded relatively to circumstances, 
must produce on a candid mind: 

In certain cases a man stating a fact falsely from a pious motive 
{dharmatah), even though he knows the truth, is not excluded from 
heaven ; such a statement they call divine speech 

Whenever the death of a Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, or Sudra may 
result from speaking the truth, then an untruth may be told, for falsehood 
18 in this case preferable to truth (VIII. 103, 104). 
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A similar precept occurs in Yajnavalkya s Code, but an 
expiation is there prescribed. (See the examples, p. 301.) 

V. I now turn to some of the Prayas-citta or ‘ penances ’ 
enjoined in the eleventh Book of Manu : 

A twice-born man performing tho Pmjdpatya penance (i. e. that called 
after Prajapati) must for three days eat only once in the morning, for 
three days only once in the evening, for three days food unsolicited (but 
given as alms), and for three days more nothing at all (XI 211). 

A twice-born man performing the penance called A ti-hricchra very 
severe’) must eat, as before (i.e. as described in the last), a single 
mouthful {grdsam) for three times three days, and for the last three days 
must fast entirely (XI. 213). 

A Brahman ])ei fui iniiig the penance called Tapta-lcrUShra hoi and 
severe ’) must swallow hot water, hot milk, hot clarified butter, and hot 
air, each of them for three days successively, after bathing and keeping 
his organs of sense all restrained (XL 214). 

The act of fasting for twelve days, performed by one whose heart is 
restrained, and whose mind is attentive, is called the Pardha penance, 
which removes all guilt (XI 215). 

Eating for one day the excrement and urine of a cow mixed with milk, 
curds, clarified butter and water boiled with Kusa grass, and fasting 
entirely for a day and night is the penance called Sdntapana (XI. 212) 

This last penance is to be performed by any one who 
does any voluntary act causing lost of caste {jdti'-hhran^a- 
Icaram karma) \ if the act he involuntary, the Prajiipatya 
is to be performed. (See XI. 124.) 

The Pain'aijania penance consists in swallowing the 
five products of a cow mentioned above under the Santa- 
pana penance. This is declared to be a sufficient atone¬ 
ment for having stolen food, a carriage, bed, chair, roots, 
flowers, or fruit (XI. 165). A variety of other curious 
penances and expiations are enumerated: 

A twice-born man having, through infatuation, drunk intoxicating 
liquor, may (as an expiation) drink the same liquor when boiling hot 
{agni~vamdm). If his body is completely scalded by this process he is 
absolved from guilt (XI. 90). 

When the divine knowledge {brahma) which is in his body {kdya- 
gatam) is once immersed in spirituous liquor, his Brahmauical rank 
departs and he descends to the condition of a Sudra (XI 97). 
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He who says ‘ hush ’ (hum) to a Brahman, or ‘ thou ’ to one who is his 
superior (in knowledge), must pei*form an ablution, eat nothing for the 
rest of the day, and appease the Brahman’s anger by prostrating himself 
at his feet (XI. 204). 

If a Brahman who has drunk the Soma-juice (at a Soma-saciifice, sec 
end of note i, p. 9) smells the breath of a man who has been drinking 
spirituous liquor, he is absolved from the taint by thrice suppressing his 
breath under w^ter and swallowing clarified butter (XI 149) 

One of the most severe penances is called 
or "the lunar penance,’ described in VI. 20, XI. 216-221. 
We have already given a short account of this (see p. 106), 
and have only here to note, as peculiar, some of the offences 
for which it is required to be performed : 

The Candrayaiia is declared to be an expiation foi carrying off a man 
or woman, for seizing a field or house, and for taking without permission 
the water of a well or reservoir (XT 163) It is also to be pci'forined for 
acts which cause mixture of caste and exclusion fiom society (XI 125). 

The following will sliow that the greatest atoning 
efficacy is attached to a repetition of the V^eda . 

Having repeated {japitvd) the Savitri (or Gayatii, see p. 20) three 
thousand times with a collected mind, and ha\ing drunk milk for cue 
month in a cow-house, a Brahm«an is delivered fiom tlie guilt of receiving 
gifts from wicked persons {asat-pratnjrahdt, XI. 194) 

Desiring to obtain absolution (ctklrshan apanodanam) for all liis sins 
great and small, he should repeat once a day for a year the text beginning 
Ava and that hegiiiuing Yatkim, (edam (Rig-veda VII 89 5) 

Having accepted a prohibited gift or eaten improper food, he is absolved 
by repeating for three days the texts (Rig-veda IX 58) beginning Tanit 
sa mandl dhdvatt (XI. 232, 253). 

Although he be guilty of many crimes (hahv-endh), he is absolved 
{sndhyate) by repeating (ahliyasya) for a month the text hogiuniiig Somd- 
rudrd (Rig-veda VI. 74. i, Atharva-veda VII 42. i) and the three texts 
beginning Aryamanam varunam mitramy See. (Rig-veda IV 2 4), while 
performing ablution in a running stream (XI. 254). 

By intently (samdhitah) repeating three times the whole Samhita 
(and Brahmana Kullilka) of the Rig, Yajur, and Sania-veda with their 
Upanishads {sa-rahasya)^ he is absolved from all his sms (XI. 262) 

VI. The sixth and last head is that of har^na-phala, 

‘ acts-recompenses.’ I select a few passages illustrative of 
the most characteristic of all Hindu doctrines—that of the 
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souFs transmigration through three stages of being, until 
a complete recompense of its acts is effected. 

Book XII. 3, 9, II, 39, 40, declares that the triple 
order of transmigration through the highest, middle, and 
lowest stages, results from good or bad acts, words, and 
thoughts produced by the influence of the three Gunas, 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas (see note i, p. 67) ; and that 
for sins of act, a man takes a vegetable or mineral form 
{sthdvaratdm ); for sins of word, the form of a bird or 
beast; for sins of thought, that of a man of the lowest caste; 
but that a triple self-command (p. 144, note i, p. 291) leads 
to emancipation from all births and final beatitude : 

Those who are endowed with the Sattva Giina ('purity') take the 
form of gods {devatmm)^ those who are filled with Rajas (‘passion') 
become men, and those who are overwhelmed with Tamas (‘darkness and 
ignorance ’) become beasts (XII. 40). 

But in XII. 41, 50 each of the three orders of transmi¬ 
gration is described as divided into a threefold scale of 
being, the gradations and subdivisions of which proceed on 
principles which are not very consistent or intelligible . 

1. a Highest highest—Brahma, the creator, Marici, &c. h. Highest 
middle—Sacrificers {yaj^xinah)^ Rishis, incat nate deities (devdh^devatdh 
ingrahavatyah), regents of the stars, Ptbis, Sadhyas, &c. c. Highest 
lowest—Ascetics, religious mendicants, Brahmans, demigods borne m 
heavenly cars {vaimdnikdh)j those that preside over the lunar mansions, 
Daityas, &:c (XII 48-50). 

2. a. Middle highest—Oandharvas, Guhyakas, Yakshas, Apsarases, &c, 
h. Middle middle—Kings, K8hiitriyaB,the chaplains of kings {purohitdh)y&c, 
c. Middle lowest—Club-fighters (jhalldh)^ prize-fighters {malldh), actors, 
those who live by the use of weapons, gamblers, and drinkers (XII. 45-47). 

3. a. Lowest highest—Dancers, birds ( 8 iiparndh=:pakshinah), deceitful 
men, Rakshasas, Pisacas, &c. b Lowest middle—Elephants, horses, 
S'udras, despicable Mlecchas, lions, tigers, boars. c. Lowest lowest— 
Vegetables and minerals (^thdvardh-=‘Vrikshddayah)f woims, insects, fish, 
reptiles, tortoises, cattle, animals of various kinds (XII. 42-44). 

It is curious to note the effect of apparently slight sins 
of commission and omission in degrading a man to lower 
conditions of being, or in exposing him to diseases : 
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Through speaking ill {parlvaddt) of his preceptor, a man will he born 
an ass; if he reviles him, a dog; if he uses his property without leave, a 
worm ; if he envies him, an insect (11. 201). 

If a man steal grain he shall he born a mouse , if brass, a gander, if 
water, a water-duck; if honey, a gad-fly; if milk, a crow , if syrup, a 
dog; if ghee, a weasel (XII 62). 

A Brahman neglecting his own appointed caste duty {dharmdt svakdt) 
will be born as a vomit-eating demon , a Kshatriya, as a demon feeding on 
excrement and dead bodies; a Vai^ya, as a demon feeding on putrid carrion 
{Ulkd-muJcha, Kata-pfiiana, and Maitrdksha-jyotika, XIL 71, 72). 

A stealer of grain will be afflicted with dyspepsia (in a future exist¬ 
ence) ; a stealer of the words (of the Veda, by repeating it without autho¬ 
rity), with dumbness; a stealer of cloth, with leprosy; a horse-stealer, 
with lameness (XL 51). Compare p 275 h 


^ It may be interesting to annex to this Lecture a few of the state¬ 
ments of Megasthenes (300 years b. c ) about the Brahmans (Strabo XV. 
I, 59)* ‘They practise the greatest austeritits to prepare for death 
(acTK^orei nX^larTrj )(pi]a6ai npos to iroipoSavaTov), which they hold to be birth 
to a real and haj)py life (yivto-iv els top ovt(os (Slop kqi top evbalpova) , they 
maintain that nothing of what hn])pens to men is good or bad ; that the 
world was created and is perishable , that it is spheroidal; that the God 
who made and rules it pervades every part of it, that water was the 
first element created ; that besides the four elements there is a fifth (Trpo? 
roiy rerrapai (rToi)(elois irepiTTr) tls eVrt (f>vcris) ; and that the earth is in the 
centre of the universe Besides, like Plato, they weave many fables 
(p.v3ovs) about the immortality of the soul and punishments in hell. As 
to the Hindus generally—they are ignorant of writing, have no written 
laws, and arrange everything from memory (XV. 53, 66) They do not 
employ slaves (54). They worship Jupiter Pluvius {rbu bpIBiop Ala), the 
river Ganges, and the gods of the country ; those who live in the moun¬ 
tains worship Dionysos ( = S'iva) , those in the plains, Herakles (=Vishnu, 
XV. 58, 69); they never drink wine except at saciifices (53). It is not per¬ 
mitted to any one to marry a person of another caste, nor to change from 
one business "or trade to another, nor to engage in many pursuits, unless 
he belong to the caste of philosophers (XV 49). These philosophers are 
of two kinds, Brachmanes and Garmanes (Bpaxf^dues, rap/u.avcs=Brahmans 
and S'ramanas or Buddhist ascetics, 59) Both practise endurance 
(fcaprepiap), and will remain a whole day in one posture without moving 
(60. Cf. also XV. 61, 63).’ 



LECTURE XI. 

The Law-hoohs—Manu continued. 

T NOW endeavour to give, as literally as possible, a 
metrical version of some of Mann’s most noteworthy 
precepts, selected from different parts of the Code, under 
the four heads of Acdra, ‘rules of conduct;’ Vifir/dinrn, 
‘rules of government and judicature ;’ Prayas-ditta, ‘ pen¬ 
ance ;’ Karma-phala, ‘ rewards and punishments of acts.’ 

jidara, ‘rules of conduct.’ 

A Brahman from exalted birth is called 
A god among the gods, and is a measure 
Of truth for all the world, so says the Veda (XL 84). 

Knowledge descending from her home divine, 

Said to a holy Brahman, I am come 
To be thy cherished treasure, trust me not 
To scomers, hut to careful guardians, 

Pure, self-restrained, and pious, so in them 
I shall be gifted with resistless power (II. 114, 115). 

The man with hoary head is not revered 
As aged by the gods, but only he 

Who has true knowledge^, he, though young, is old (II. 15^)). 

A wooden elephant, an antelope 

Of leather, and a Brahman without knowledge— 

These are three things that only bear a name (II 157). 

As with laborious toil the husbandman, 

Digging with spade beneath the ground, arrives 
At springs of living water, so the man 
Who searches eagerly for truth will find 
The knowledge hidden in his teacher s mind (II. 118) 

^ In II. 117 knowledge is divided into three parts—i. Lankika^ 
‘secular,^ 2. Vaidika,^ ‘Vedic;' 3. Adhydtmika, ‘ spirituaL or that 
which relates to soul. 

® Strabo XV. i, 54, says of the Hindus, Ovbc rfj rjXiKia rav yepovroav 
npovofiiav bibdacriv hv pr) Ka\ ^^povfiv TrXcovcKTwcri. 
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With pain the mother to her child gives birth, 

With pain the father rears him; as he grows 
He heaps up cares and troubles for them both, 

Incurring thus a debt he ne^er can pay, 

Though he should strive through centuries of time (II. 227). 
Think constantly, O son, how thou majii^Bt please 
Thy father, mother, teacher—these obey. 

By deep devotion seek thy debt to pay. 

This is thy highest duty and religion (II. 228). 

Who finds around him only wicked sons, 

When called by fate to pass the gloom of death, 

Is like a man who seeks to cross a flood 

Borne on a raft composed of rotten wood (IX i6i). 

Even though wronged, treat not with disrespect 
Thy father, mother, teacher, elder brother (II. 226). 

From poison thou mayest take the food of life. 

The purest gold from lumps of impure earth. 

Examples of good conduct from a foe, 

Sweet speech and gentleness from e'en a child, 

Something from all , from men of low degree 
Lessons of wisdom, if thou humble be (II 238, 239). 

Wound not another, though by him provoked. 

Do no one injury by thought or deed, 

Utter no word to pain thy fellow-creatures (II. 161). 

Say what is true, speak not agreeable falsehood (IV. 138). 
Treat no one with disdain \ with patience bear 
Beviling language, with an angry man 
Be never angry; blessings give for curses (VI. 47, 48). 

E’en as a diiver chocks his restive steeds, 

Do thou, if thou art wise, restrain thy passions, 

Which, running wdld, will hurry thee away (II. 88). 

When asked, give something, though a very trifle, 
Ungrudgingly and with a cheerful heart. 


' In IV. 135 the householder is especially warned against treating 
with contempt a Brahman well versed in the Veda, a Kshatriya, and a 
Berpent, because (says Kulluka) the first has the power of destroying 
him by his unseen power of magical texts and spells, the other two by 
their seen power (dfiahta-saktya^. Cf. the passages relative to the power 
of the Brahmans, translated p. 241. 
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According to thy substance; only see 

That he to whom thou givest worthy be (IV, 227, 228). 

Pride not thyself on thy religious works, 

Give to the poor, but talk not of thy gifts. 

By pride religious merit melts away. 

The merit of thy alms by ostentation (IV 236, 237). 

None sees us, say the sinful in their hearts , 

Yes, the gods see them, and the omniscient Spirit 
Within their breasts. Thou thinkest, O good friend, 

‘ I am alone,’ but there resides within thee 
A Being who inspects thy every act. 

Knows all thy goodness and thy wickedness (VIII. 85, 91) 
The soul is its own witness ; yea, the soul 
Itself is its own refuge ; grieve thou not, 

0 man, thy soul, the great internal Witness (VIII 84) 

The Firmament, the Earth, the 8ea, the Moon, 

The Sun, the Fire, the Wind, the Night, and both 
The sacred Twilights', and the Judge of souls'^, 

The god of Justice, and the Heart itself— 

All constantly survey the acts of men (VIII. 86) 

When thou hast sinned, think not to hide thy guilt 
Under a cloak of penance and atisterity (IV. 198) 

No study of the Veda nor oblation, 

No gift of alms, nor round of strict observance 
Can lead the inwardly depraved to heaven (II. 97) 

If with the great Divinity who dwells 
Within thy breast thou hast no controversy, 

Go not to Ganges’ water to be cleansed. 

Nor make a pilgrimage to Kuru’s fields (VIII. 92) I 
Iniquity once practised, like a seed, 

Fails not to yield its fruit to him who wrought it. 

If not to him, yet to his sons and grandsons (IV. 173). 
Contentment is the root of happiness, 

And discontent the root of misery. 

Wouldst thou be happy, be thou moderate (IV. 12). 
Honour thy food, receive it thankfully, 


' See the account of the Sandhyas, p. 248. ^ Yama, see p. 21 

’ Sec note i, p. 251. 
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Eat it contentedly and joyfully, 

Ne^er hold it in contempt, avoid excess, 

For gluttony is hateful, injures health, 

May lead to death, and surely bars the road 
To holy merit and celestial bliss (II 54, 57). 

Desire is not extinguished by enjoyment,^ 

Fire is not quenched by offerings of oil, 

But blazes with increased intensity ( 11 . 94). 

Shrink thou from worldly honour as from poison, 

Seek lather scorn ; the scorn’d may sleep in peace, 

In peace awake j the scorner jicrishes (II. 162, 163). 

Daily perform thy own appointed work 
TJnweariedly , and to obtain a friend— 

A sure companion to the future woild— 

(Collect a store of virtue like the ants 
Who garner up their treasures into heaps; 

For neither hither, mother, wife, nor son. 

Nor kinsman, will remain beside thee then. 

When thou art passing to that other home— 

Thy virtue will thy only comrade be (IV. 238, 239). 

Single lb every living creatuie born, 

Single he passes to another world, 

Single he eats the fiuit of evil deeds. 

Single, the fruit of good, and when he leaves 

His body like a log or heaj) of clay 

Upon the giound, his kinsmen walk away, 

Virtue alone stays by him at the tomb 

And bears him through the dreaiy trackless gloom (IV. 240-242)'. 
Thou canst not gather what thou dost not sow , 

As thou dost plant the tree so will it grow (IX. 40). 

Depend not on another, rather lean 
Upon thyself; trust to thine own exertions. 

Subjection to another’s will gives pain; 

True happiness consists in self-reliance (IV. 160). 

Strive to complete the task thou hast commenced, 

Wearied, renew thy efforts once again; 


' Dr. Muir has pointed out that the expression tamas tarati duataram, 
‘ he crosses the gloom difficult to be passed,’ may be taken from Atharva- 
veda IX. 5. I, tvrtvd tamdnsi hahvdhd maMuxti 
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Again fatigued, once more the work begin, 

So shalt thou earn success and fortune win (IX. 300). 

Never despise thyself, nor yet contemn 

Thy own first efforts, though they end in failure; 

Seek Fortune with persistency till death, 

Nor ever deem her hard to be obtained (IV. 137)* 

Success in eveiy enterprise depends 
On Destiny ^ and man combined, the acts 
Of Destiny are out of man’s control, 

Think not on Destiny, but act thyself (VII. 205). 

Be courteous to thy guest who visits thee, 

Offer a seat, bed, water, food enough, 

According to thy substance, hospitably ; 

Naught taking for thyself till he be served ; 

Homage to guests brings wealth, fame, life, and heaven (III. ro6, IV. 29). 

He who possessed of ample means bestows 
His gifts on strangers while his kindred starve. 

Thinks to enjoy the honey of applause, • 

But only eating poison dies despised— 

Such charity is cruelty disguised (XI. 9). 

He who pretends to be what he is not. 

Acting a part, commits the worst oFcrimes. 

For, thief-like, he abstracts a good mans heart (IV. 255). 

Though thou mayst suffer for thy righteous acts. 

Ne’er give thy mind to aught but honest gam (IV. 171) 

So act in thy brief jiassage through this world 
That thy appaiel, speech, and inner store 
Of knowledge be adapted to thy age. 

Thy occupation, means, and parentage (IV. 18) 

The man who keeps his senses in control, 

His speech, heai-t, actions pure and ever guarded 

Gains all the fruit of holy study, he 

Needs neither penance nor austerity (II. 160). 

But if a single organ fail, by that defect 

His knowledge of the truth flows all away 

Like water leaking from a leathern vessel (II. 99). 

Contentment, patience under injury. 


Daiva is here the Adrishta described p. 69. ® See note i, p. 291. 
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Self-subjugation, honesty, restraint 
Of all the sensual organs, purity, 

Devotion knowledge of the Deity 
Veracity, and abstinence from anger, 

These form the tenfold summary of duty (VI. 92) 
Long not for death, nor hanker after life; 

Calmly expect thy own appointed time, 

E’en as a servant reckons on his hire (IV 45). 

This mansion of the soul, composed of earth, 

Subject to sorrow and decrepitude, 

Inhabited by sicknesses and pains. 

Bound by the bonds of ignorance and darkness, 

Let a wise man with cheerfulness abandon (VI. 77^. 
Quitting this body, he resembles merely 
A bird that leaves a tree. Thus is he freed 
Fioni the fell monster of an evil world ^ (VI. 78) 


Duties of Women and Wives. 

In childhood must a father guard liis daughter, 

In youth the husband shields his wife, in age 
A mother is protected by her sons— 

Ne’er should a woman lean upon herself (V. 148, IX. 3). 

A faithful wife who wishes to attain 

The heaven of her lord, must serve liim hei e 

As if he were a god, and ne’er do aught 

To pain him, whatsoever be his state. 

And even though devoid of every virtue (V. 154, 156). 
She who in mind, sjieech, body, honours him. 

Alive or dead, is called a virtuous wife (V. 165) 

Be it her duty to preserve with care 
Her husband’s substance; let her too be trusted 
With its expenditure, with management 
Of household property and furniture, 

Of cooking and purveying daily food. 


^ Kulluka interprets dhl by ^ knowledge of the sacred truth contained 
in the S'astras.’ 

^ Vidya, ‘ knowledge of the supreme Spirit.’—Kulluka. 

^ Krichhrad graJiMt^samsdra-kashtad^ grdhad iva. 
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Let her be ever cheerful, skilled in all 

Domestic work, and not too free in spending (V 150). 

Drink, bad companions, absence from her lord, 

Kambling about, unseasonable sleep, 

Dwelling in others’ houses, let her shun— 

These are six things which tarnish woman’s fame (IX. 13). 
Whatever bo the character and mind 
Of him to whom a woman weds herself, 

Such qualities her nature must imbibe, 

E’en as a river blending with the sea (IX. 22). 

Women, united by the marriage tie 

To men they love, in hope of virtuous offspring, 

Worthy? of honour, eminently blessed, 

Irradiate the liouses of their lords, 

Like shining lights or goddesses of fortune (IX. 26). 

Then only is a man a perfect man 

When he is three—himself, his wife, his son— 

For thus liave learned men the law declared, 

‘A husband is one person with his wife’ (IX. 45). 

Fidelity till death, this is the sum 

Of mutual duties for a married pair (IX. loi). 

And if the wife survives, let her remain 
Constant and true, nor sully her fair fame, 

E’en by the utterance of another’s name (V. 157) 

VyavaUdray ‘ rules of government and judicature.' 

The Lord of all in pity to our needs 
Created kings, to rule and guard us here; 

Without a king this world would rock with fear (VII. 3). 

A king, e’en though a child, must not be treated 
As if he were a mortal, rather he 
Is a divinity in human shape (VII. 8). 

The king, his council, and the royal city, 

The country treasure, army, and ally, 

These are the seven members of a realm (IX. 294). 


^ For rdshtra {^de^a) Yajnavalkya (I. 352) substitutes jana, Hhe 
people ’ 
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Dread of the l od alone restrains the bad, 

Controls the good, and makes a nation happy (VII 15) 

The king must therefore punish fearlessly; 

Else would the stiong oppress the weak, the bad 
Would wrong the good, and pierce them as with iron ^ , 

The crow would eat the consecrated rice, " 

The dog the burnt oblation , ownership 
And rights of property would be subverted; 

All ranks and classes would become confused. 

All bairiers and bridges broken down, 

And all the woild turned wrong side u2)permost (VII 20, 21, 24) 
But let the monarch, ere he wield his lod. 

Consider place and time, the wiitten law 
Of justice, and the measure of his strength (VJl. 16) 

Cam esters and public dancers, heretics, 

Kevilers of the "S'^eda, inlid(‘ls, 

Hellcis of iKpior, men who inteifeie 
In others’ duties and lu'glect theii own, 

All such he should exjiel from lus domain (IX 225). 

'^Fo women, eluidien, crazy men, and fools, 

The old, the poor, the sickly, and infiTm 

Let him be never harsh, if they do wrong 

Let them be bound 01 juinished tendeily^ (IX 230) 

That king is eipially unjust who fices 
Tlie guilty or condemns the innocent 
The wicked he must treat like thoiny w'^eeds, 

Tliey must be rooted out with active arm , 

The good and virtuous let him shield from harm (IX 252, 253). 
Let not a king or judge piomote disputes, 

But if a suit be tiied, let liim witli fairness 
Adjudicate between the disputants (VIII. 43) 

When Goodness, wounded by Iniquity, 

Comes to a court of justice, and the judge 


^ The literal translation of the text here is ‘ the stronger would roast 
the weaker like fish on a spit ’ { 4 uJe malsydn tva^pakshyan durhaldn 
halavattardh) 

^ The text says ‘ with a whip, twig, or rope.* It must be presumed 
that the whip and twig are intended to be used in the case of children 
only 

IT 
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Extracts not tenderly the pointed dart, 

That very shaft shall pierce him to the heart (VIII. 12). 

Justice destroyed will ruin the destroyer ; 

Preserved, it will preserve. Beware, O judge, 

Liest outraged justice overthrow the world (VIII. 15). 

E’en as a hunter tracks the lurking-place 
Of some poor wounded deer by drops of blood, 

80 must a king by strict investigation 

Trace out the source of violated justice (VIII. 44). 

Let him with full deliberation weigh 
The evidence, the place, the mode, the time. 

The facts, the truth, and his own frame of mind, 

Firmly adhering to the rules of law (VIII. 45) 

Just men and men of sense, whate’er their caste. 

And those who know their duty and are free 
From love of gain, may tender evidence; 

The oj^jiosite must not be witnesses (VIII. 63). 

Kings, priests, religious students, anchorites, 

All interested men, friends, boon companions, 

Foes, criminals, diseased and perjured men, 

Low artisans and dancers, lunatics, 

Old men, and children, drunkards, vagabonds. 

Thieves, starving wretches, irritated persons, 

A single witness—these are all excluded (VIII. 64—67) 

Let women act as witnesses for women; 

The twice-born classes for the twice-born ; slaves 

For slaves, and only lowest men for outcastes (VIII. 68). 

The court must not be entered by a witness, 

Unless he speak the truth without reserve; 

For equally does he commit a crime. 

Who tells not all the facts, or tells them falsely (VIII. 13) 

A witness who gives evidence with truth 

Shall be absolved from every sin, and gain 

Exalted glory here and highest bliss above (VIII. 81, 83). 

Headlong in utter darkness shall the wretch 

Fall into hell, who in a court of justice 

Answers a single question falsely; he 

Shall be tormented through a hundred births (VIII. 82, 94). 
And all the merit of his virtuous acts 
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Shall be transferred to dogs. Therefore be true, 

Speak the whole truth without equivocation (VIII. 90, 101). 

Let no considerate witness take an oath 

Lightly, or in a trifling matter; he 

Who does so shall incur eternal ruin (VIK- iii). 


PrdyaS-citta, ' penance and expiation/ 

According to a man's sincerity 
Ill penitent confession of his crime, 

And detestation of the evil deed. 

Shall he be pardoned and his soul released 

From taint of guilt, like serpent from its skin (XL 227, 228). 

If he do wrong, 'tis not enough to say 

I will not sin again , release from guilt 

Depends on true contrition, which consists 

In actual abstinence from sinful deeds (XI. 230). 

Therefore, whatever fault a man commits, 

Whether from ignorance or knowingly. 

Let him, desiring quittance from his ciime, 

Beware how he offend a second time (XI. 232). 

Devolving in his mind the certainty 
Of retribution in a future state. 

Let him be pure in thought, in word, in deed^ (XI, 231), 

By free confession, penitence, and penance, 

By daily repetition of the Veda^, 

By the five holy acts by giving alms. 

By patience, and by bearing injuries. 

The greatest sinner may obtain release (XI. 227, 245). 

Whate’er is hard to cross, whate'er is hard 

To have or do or be, may be attained 

By penance—sins of heai*t and speech and act 

May be burnt out; therefore be rich in penance (XL 238, 241). 


^ Here and in another example below further instances occur of Manu’s 
triple division of thought, word, and deed' (see note, p. 143)* 
same triple division is frequent in Buddhistic writings. 

* Khyd/jpantna^ anvM^na^ tapasd,, adhyayena Ca, 

That is, the five MahS-yajhas; see p. 251. 

V 2 
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E’en as a clod of earth melts all away 

Cast in a mighty lake, so eveiy sin 

Becomes effaced, merged in the triple Veda (XI. 263). 

In penance all the bliss of gods and men 

Is said to have its root, continuance, end' (XI. 234). 

Karma-pliala, ‘recompenses of acts.’ 

Iiimimerable souls, endued with form, 

Issue like scintillations from the substance 
Of the great Self-existent, constantly 
Impelling beings multiform to action (Xll 15) 

AVhate’er the act a man commits, what e’er 
His state of mind, of that the leconipense 
Must he receive in corresponding body (XII. 8r). 

Action of every kind, whether of mind 
Or S|)eech or body, must be.ir fiuit, entailing 
Fresh births through multifarious conditions. 

In highest, mean, and lowest transmigrations (XII 3). 

Souls gifted with the quality of goodness 

Attain the state of gods , those filled with passion. 

The state of men ; and those immersed in darkness, 

The state of beasts—tins is the triple course (Xll 40) 

Let all men ponder with attentive mind 
The passage of the soul through divcise forms, 

Of Brahma, gods and men, beasts, plants, and stones. 
According to their good or evil acts, 

And so apply their minds to virtue only (Xll 22, 42, 50). 
Just in jiroportion as a vital soul 
Addicts itself to sensuality, 

In that degree its senses shall become 

Intensely keen in future transmigrations (XII 73). 

Beflect thou on man’s manifold transitions 
And passages through forms of being, caused 
By faults of action and his headlong fall 
Down to the lower regions; then the torments 


' A variety of penances will be found detailed at p. 278. 
^ Compare the extracts from the Upanishads, pp. 39, 43. 
^ Aveksheta gatlr 7 irlndm karma-dosha-samudbhavah. 
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Reserved for him by Yama ; then in life 
His partings from his loved ones and his meetings 
With those he loves not; then the victory 
Of sickness and decrepitude and death , 

Then the soul’s painful egress from the body, 

And lastly its return to other forms, 

Passing fi*oni womb to womb to undergo 
Ten thousand millions of existences’ 

Then do thou contemplate with fixed attention 
The subtile essence of the Soul supreme, 

Existing in the highest and the lowest— 

Pervading every crcatuie equally (YT. 65). 

He who perceives the omnipresent (xod 
Is nevermore enslaved by acts, but he 
Who sees liirn not, can never be released (VI 74). 
Those who repeat their vicious acts are doomed 
To misery, incieasing more and more, 

In forms becoming more and more debased (XII 74) 
ITiey shall be born as despicable beasts, 

Suffer the worst cxtiernes of cold and heat, 

Painful diseases, vaiious kinds of terror (XII 77, 80) 

He who by firmness gains the mastery 

Over his words, his mind, and his wliole body, 

Is justly called a ti iple-governor " (XIT 10) 

Exerting thus a threefold self-command 
Towards himself and every living creature, 

Subduing lust and wrath, he may aspire 
To that perfection which the good desire (XII ii). 
Every created being which exists 
And yet is not eternal is in 8oul. 


’ Yom-lcoti-sahasreshii srilTs-{'a aniar-dtmanah. 

^ This is the Tri-dandin (see note, p, 144) It is noticeable that the 
Indian ascetic, who is described by Arrian (VII. 2) as exciting the wonder 
of Alexander the Great by his Kaprepla, is named Advbapis, probably from 
the same root as danda (dam, ‘to subdue,’ in Tntens.) By others he is 
called Mandanis (root mand ?). 

^ This seems to mean, as explained by Dr Johaentgen, that to which 
belongs a real existence and yet not eternity, because it is a product. 
Cf. Samkhyaqirava^ana V 56. 
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He who with fixed abstraction sees himself 
And all things in the universal Self ^ 

Cannot apply his soul to wickedness (XII. 118). 

This universal Soul is all the gods, 

Is all the worlds, and is the only source 

Of all the actions of embodied spirits (XII. 119). 

He is their ruler, brighter than pure gold, 

Subtler than atoms, imperceptible, 

Except by minds abstracted, all-pervading. 

Investing all with rudiments of matter, 

Causing all beings to revolve like wheels 
In regular and constant revolution 

Through birth and growth, decay and dissolution (XII 122,124). 
The man who sees hy means of his own soul 
The universal Spirit present there, 

Present in every creature everywhere. 

With perfect equanimity may wait 

Till he has reached the state of bliss supreme— 

Complete absorption in the eternal essence (XII. 125). 

The Code of Y(ljii<iV(dl'}i((, 

The most important Law-book next to Manu is the 
Dharma-sastra of Yajhavalkya, which, with its most 
celebrated commentary, the Mitakshara by Vijnanesvara, 
is at present the principal authority of the school of 
Benares and Middle India. It seems originally to have 
emanated from a school of the White Yajur-veda in 
Mithila ^ or North Behar, just as we have seen (p. 213) that 
the Code of the Manavas did from a school of the Black 


^ Dr. Johaentgen thinks that Atman in these passages is wrongly 
translated ‘ the supreme Soul ’ He believes that it denotes ‘ the whole 
self or soul ' of man, regarded as an epitome of the universe, and he refers 
in confirmation of his view to Tattva-samasa 56. See also Manu VIIL 
84, translated p. 284. 

* According to Dr. Rber, it is still the leading authority of the Mithila 
school, but Colebrooke names other works as constituting the chief texts 
of this school. 
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ynjiir-vodri in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Book I. 2 
makes the author say: 

The chief of devout sages (Yajhavalkya), dwelling in Mithila, having 
reflected for a moTnent, said to the Munis, ‘ Listen to the laws which 
prevail 111 the country where the black antelope is found ’ (cf. Manu 
11. 23). 

Yajnavalkya’s work^ is much more concise than that 
of Manu, being all comprised in three books instead of 
twelve, which circumstance leads to the inference that 
it has suffered even more curtailment at the hands of 
successive revisers of the original text than the Code 
of the Manavas. Like that Code, it seems to ijave been 
preceded by aVriddha and a Vrihad Yajna\ alhya. The 
whole work, as we now possess it, is written in the 
ordinary Sloka metre. The first Book, consisting of 376 
couplets, is chiefly on social and caste deities {(icdrcii) ; 
the second, consisting of 307 verses (which have been 
transferred almost word for word to the Agni Purana), 
is mainly on administrative judicature and civil and cri¬ 
minal law {('ifa }'<(](<1 nf) ; the third, consisting of 335 
verses, is principally on devotion, purification, expiation, 
penance {prayas-cltta), &c. The Mitakshara commentary 
follows the same arrangement, and is divided also into 
three parts. 

As to the date of Yrtjnavalkya’s Law-book, it has been 
conjecturally placed in the middle of tlie first century 
of our era. The period of its first compilation cannot, 
of course, be fixed with certainty, but internal evidence 
clearly indicates that the present redaction is much more 
recent than that of Manu’s Law-book. 

The following points have been noted by me: 

^ The edition I have used is the excellent one of Stcnzler I have 
consulted his preface and translation, and the translation of part of the 
Code made by Dr. Roer and W. A Montriou, to which there is an instruc¬ 
tive introduction. 
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1. Althongh Yajnavalkya's Code must have represented the customs 
and practices prevalent in a district (Mithila) situated in a different and 
more easterly part of India, yet nearly every precept in the first book, 
and a great many in the second and third, have their parallels in similar 
precepts occurring throughout the Code of the Mariavas 

2. Although generally founded on Manu, it represents a later stage of 
Hindu development. Its arrangement is much more systematic. It pre¬ 
sents fewer repetitions and inconsistencies, and less confusion of religion, 
morality, and philosophy, with civil and criminal law 

3. In Book I. 3 the sources of law arc expanded beyond those stated 
by jVfanu ; although afterwards in I 7 Mann's fourfold Dharma-miilam 
(sec p 216) IS adopted, thus * 

‘The Vedas, with tlie Pin anas, the Nyiiya, the Mlmansa, the codes of 
law (dharma-sdstra), and the (six) Vodamgas are the fourteen repositories 
(sthandni) of the sciences (tudt/midm) and of law {tlha) mrt^ya^ I 3) 

‘The Veda {h'vti), traditional law {smrdi), the jiractiees of good men 
(md-d/dra), and one’s own inclination, are called the root of law’ (I 7). 

4. Those of its precepts which intioduee new matter evince a more 
advanced Brahmanism and a stricter caste-organization , thus, for 
example, it is diieetcd in 1 57 that a Birdiman must not have a Sudra 
as a fourth wife, but only wives of the threii higher classes, whereas m 
Manu (see p 250) such a w'lfe is peimitted ’ 

5 In I 271, 272, there is an allusion to the shaven heads (munda) 
and yellow garments (kashaya-vd'^aa) of the Buddlnsts, which marks a 
period subsequent to the establishment and ])ie\iouH to the expulsion of 
Buddhism It must be admitted, howevi'r, that there is no mention of 
the Buddhists by name 

6. In II 185 the king is recommended to found and endow monas¬ 
teries and to jdace in them Bralimaiis Icanied 111 the Vedas 

7. In II 241 mention is made of ‘ coined money,’both true 

and counterfeit (akdta and 7 i,d!ala), wheieas, although Manu speaks of 
weights of gold and silver, such as Smamas, Palas, Nishkas, Dharanas, 
and Purdiias (VIII. 135-137), it is very doubtful wdiethcr any stamped 
coin was current in his day 

8. Written accusations and defences (JekJnja) are required to he made 
(II 6, 7), and written documents (likhUam) arc allow^ed as evidence 
(II 22) ; and in I 318 grants of land and copper-plates, properly sealed, 
are mentioned 

9. The worship of Gane^^a, as the leiuover of obstacles, is expressly 


Later Codes limit Brahmans to wives of their own classes only. 
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alluded to in I. 270, and Graha-yajna or ‘offerings to the planets’ are 
directed to be made in I. 294 

10. In III. no the author of the Code (Yajnavalkya) speaks of an 
Araiiyaka or Upanishad (of the White Yajur-veda), which ho liad himself 
received from the Sun, and of a Yoga-/astra, ‘ Yoga system of philo¬ 
sophy,’ which he had himself delivered (to Pataia^ali ’) 

Some of these points seem decisive as to the lapse of 
a considerable period between Mann and Yiljn.i\ alhya, 
and lead us to agree with those who hesitate to refer 
the latter Code, in its present form, to a later epoch 
than the first century of our era^ On tlie other hand, 
some of the facts stated incline us to attrilaite a greater 
antiquity to portions of the work than that usually 
assigned to it. 

I proceed to give specimens of the tlirce divisions of 
Yaj* 11 avaJ k ya/s C od e 

T. T 1 le following are from tlu^ first Book on Aedva, 
or ‘social customs and immemorial practices.’ Attention 
sliould bo directed to the parallels in Manu at the end 
of several of the translated passages. The mention of* 
four Vedas and tlie efficacy attributed to their repetition 
is noticeable 

Brahmans, Ksliatii} as, and Vai'^yas are callcil tv ice-born [dvi-jdh), 
since they arc born once from their imdhers and a second time through 
the binding on of the girdle i^Maunji-handhandt^ I 39 Cf Manu II. 169, 
and see p 247). 

The Veda is more efficacious in effecting the final salvation of the 
twice-born {dvijdtlyidm nih^reycisa-karah 'paraht) than saciifices, than 
penances, and even than good woiks (I 40, Cf Manu II 166) 


^ See p 102 of this volume. Pataiijali, wlio flomished, according to 
Lassen, about 200 b c , is not, however, mentioned in the text 

^ Some of Yajuavalkya’s verses are found in the Panca-tantra, the date 
of the oldest portions of which is usually referred to the fifth century 
of our era. In almost all Sanskrit works the introduction of apposite 
verses from older souices, for the illustration of the original text, is 
common. 
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A twice-born man ^ who every day repeats the texts of the Rig-veda 
{ri/ah) satiates the gods with honey and milk, and the fathers {Pitrln) 
with honey and butter (I. 41 Cf. Manu II. 107). 

He who every day to the best of his ability repeats the texts of the 
Yajur-veda {yajunshi) refreshes the gods with butter and nectar and the 
fathers with honey and butter (I. 42). 

He who every day repeats the texts of the Sama-veda {sdmdm) satiates 
the gods with Soma-juice and butter and the fathers as before (I. 43) 

Twice-born men who every day to the best of their power repeat the 
texts of the Atharva-veda {Atharvdngirasah^ see p. 224) satiate the gods 
with marrow {medam) and the fathers as before (I. 44) 

He who every day to the best of his power repeats the sacred discus¬ 
sions {vdkovdJcya'm^)^ the Furanas, the Narasansls^, tlie sacred songs 
(gdthikdh), the Itihasas, and the sciences {vidgdh), satiates the inhabitants 
of the skies (divaukasah) with flesli, milk, rice, and honey, and the fathers 
as before (I, 45, 46). 

The precept that the twice-born can take a S'udra as a wife (cf Manu 
III. 13, IX 149) is not approved by me, since in that wife (tatra) he is 
himself born again (Avhence she is called Jdyd, according to Manu IX 8). 

Three wives in the regular order (of the first three classes) may belong 
to a Brahman, two to a Kshatriya, and one to a Vaisya. A S^udra must 
only have one of his own class (I 56, 57). 

Once every year (the following persons) are to be honoured with a 
respectful offering {argTia ): a Siiataka (see p 204), an Acarya (see p 239), 
a king, a friend, and a son-in-law, but a sacrificing priest at every sacri¬ 
fice" (I no. Cf Manu III 119) 

A traveller is to be treated as a guest, and also a Brahman who 
knows the entire Veda. These two a householder, wlio wishes to obtain 


^ These following five verses are moie explicit than Manu in dcsciibing 
the efficacy of the Brahma-yajiia or Japa-yajna (see p. 252). They are 
based on Satajiatha-brMimana XL 5, 6, 4-8, and on Asvaliiyana Grihya- 
sutra III. 3 2, &c. 

^ This might be translated 'dialogue' It appears from Satapatha- 
brahmana IV. 6, 9, 20, that some portions of Vedic tradition were called 
vdkovdkyam or hrahmodyam 

See this word in my Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Compare the 
directions as to the hrdhma-yajna in the Asvalayana Grihya-sutra, trans¬ 
lated p. 203 of this volume. 

* These six are also named in Paraskara’s Gfihya-sutra I. i (Stenzler) 
as worthy of the Argha. 
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the world of Brahman, must especially honour (I. iti Cf. Manu 1 . 
120, 130). 

The success of every action depends on destiny and on a man’s own 
effort; but destiny is evidently nothing but (the result) of a man’s act in 
a former state of existence ( 1 . 348 Cf. Manu VII. 205 and p. 286 of this 
volume). 

Some expect the whole result from destiny or from the inherent nature 
(or force of a thing); some expect it from the lapse of time , and some, 
from a man’s own effort: other jiersons of wiser judgment expect it from 
a combination of all these (I 349). 

IT. The following are from the second section of Yajha- 
valkyas Code on Vyavahdra or ‘the administration of 
justice :' 

Eveiy day should a king, reflecting on his reward equal to that of 
sacrifices, personally iiivc>^l igat<* lawsuits in regular order surrounded by 
assessors^ (I. 359. Cf. Manu VIII i). 


^ Colcbrooke, in one of his Ess<iys (Professor E B Cowell’s edition, 
vol. ii. p. 490), gives an interesting account of the composition of an 
Indian court of justice, according to the rules of Hindu Law-books The 
administration of justice, civil and criminal, is one of the chief duties of 
the Raja or sovereign. Hence the king’s court takes precedence of all. 
He is assisted by learned Brahmans as assessors, one of whom acts as 
chief judge in his absence It is not stationary, but follows him about. 
The second court, which is stationary, is that of the chief judge [Prdd- 
vivdka)^ appointed by the king, and assisted by three or more Brahman 
assessors, not exceeding seven. The third court is that of the inferior 
judges for local trials. Besides these, there are country courts or assem¬ 
blies of townsmen i^Pdya), of traders, artisans, &c {^rent), and of kins¬ 
men i^Kula) for arbitration in small matters. The sovereign or supreme 
court (to which there is an appeal from all the others) is compared to a 
body consisting of various members, viz. i. the king, 2 the chief judge, 
3, the assessors, 4. the ministers of state, 5 the king’s domestic priest, 6. 
the written law, 7. gold, fire and water (used for oaths and ordeals), 8. the 
accountant, 9 the scribe (Kayastha), 10. the keeper of things in dispute 
and the enforcer of judgments, ii. the messenger, 12. the moderator of 
the court. The audience or bystanders are also regarded as a component 
part of the court, any one duly qualified to interpose with a suggestion or 
advice being at liberty to do so. All this is illustrated in a most interesting 
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A king, having duly corrected the castes, families, companies of artisans 
(srent), schools, and communities of people that have swerved from the 
duty of their caste {sva-dharmdty cf. p 140), should place them in the 
right path ( 1 . 360. Of Manu VIII. 41) 

Let the king, keeping himself free from anger and covetousness, try 
lawsuits along with learned Biahmans in accordance witli the rules of 
written law (^dhai'ma-sdstrdnnsdrena^ II i. Cf Maim VIII. i) 

He should appoint as judges mini well versed in the study of the Veda, 
conversant with the laws, speakers of truth, impartial to fiiend and foe 
(11 2) 

AVlien any one, injured hy otheis in any way eontiuiy to law or usage, 
makes a rejiresentatioii to the king, this is a propei subject for a lawsuit 
{vyavaltdra-j^adani, II 5). 

The charge, as made hy the plaintiff, is to he put down m writing in 
presence of tlie dideudant, maikcd with the year, month, half-month, day, 
names, caste, &c (II 6). 

The answer to the charge is to be then wiittcn donn in presence of the 
p( 3 rson who made the first lepiosentation, after which the jdaintifl’ shall 
immediately cause to be committed to wilting the proofs hy which Ids 
accusation is supported (II 6, 7). 

Legal jiroof {pramdnam) is of three kinds, viz wiittcn documents 
(llkhitam)^ actual possession (bhuhtih)^ and witnesses [s'dk'ihniaJi) In the 
absence of any one of these, some one of tlie oidi'als (diri/dyiyatamam) is 
enjoined (IT 22 Cf. Manu VIII 114) 

The scales {f?dd), fire, water, poison, dunking the water in Avliieh idols 
have been waslied (kos'a), these aic the 01 deals for the testing of inno- 
ceneo (II 95. 8ee note i, p 276). 

There should he at least three witnesses, persons who act in accordance 
with the precepts of the Veda 01 tiaihiional law and are of suitable 
caste (II 69 (Jf Manu VIII 60, and see p 276 of this volume) 

Tlie judge should thus address the witnesses .standing near the plaintiff 
{vad'ni) and defendant (jfratuddiu)^ ‘Whatever worlds are appointed for 
the worst criminals, foi ineendiaiies, for miailcreis of women and chil¬ 
dren, these shall he the abode of him who gives false evidence {mksliyam, 
anrdam, II. 73, 74 Cf. Manu VIII. 89). 


manner by the ninth act of the drama called Mn6chakatika, to which 
reference will be made in a subsequent Lecture. In the description of a 
couit of justice there given, as Professor Cowell has remarked, the 
S'reshthin or ‘chief of the merchants’ and the Kayastha or ‘scribe’ seem 
to sit as assessors with the judge 
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Know that whatever merit has been ac<|uircd by thee through good 
actions in hundreds of former births shall become the i)ropeity of him 
whom thou defeatest by false evidence’ (11 75. Cf. Manu VllL 90). 

Ill conflicting evidence {dvaidhe)^ that of the majority {balnnifwi) 
must be taken, m the case of an eiiuality of testimony, tliat of the 
virtuous persons; when these disagiee, then thv statements of the most 
Mrtuous must be taken ( 11 . 78 Cf. ]\lanu VlII. 73) 

Whenever the evidence of a witness might occasion the death of a 
person of whatever class, the witness may tell an untruth. To obtain 
expiation [ixlvandya) such false evidence twice-boin men must ofier 
an oblation (caru) to Sarasvati (11 83 CT Manu VIII 104, 105) 

AVhen a inuidcr or robbery has ocouired {ghdUte ^iKthrite) and no 
tiaces of it aie found beyond the village, the blame must rest on the 
goveinor of the village {yntiiia-fdiaUalf)^ and the village must jiay (II 
271, 272) 

AVhen a Braliman is a thief, he must be marked with a hot iron and 
banished fiom the countiy (II 270) 

Uousehreakeis, stealcis of lioises and eletdiaiits, and those wlio commit 
minder with violence should be imjialed (II. 273 Cf Manu IX. 276, 
280) 

A stealer of clothes should have his h<uid cut ofl , cut-])Uises should 
have the thumb and foie-fingcr amputated (11 274 CT. Manu IX 277). 

The highest fine sliould be imposed on any on(‘ who knowingly gives 
a thief 01 murdeiei food, shelter, fire, water, advice, implements, or 
money (II. 276 Cf Manu IX 278). 

Whoever falsifies scales, an edict, measures or coins, 01 does business 
With them so falsified should be made to jmv the highest fine ( 11 . 240 
Cf. Maim IX 232) 

One who falsely practises as a ]>hysician must pay the fust fine, if his 
deception be practised towards animals; the middle fine, if towards men; 
the liighciit fine, if towards any of the king’s ofliceis (II. 242 CT Manu 
IX. 284). 

Any one who adultciates medicine, or oil, or salt, or jierfiimes, 01 coin, 
or sugar, or other commodities, should be made to pay sixteen Panas (II. 
245. Cf. Manu Vlll. 203, IX. 286, 291). 

The highest fine should be imposed on those who, knowing the rise or 
fall in prices, combine to make a price of then own to the detiiment of 
woikmeii and artizans (II. 249). 

If a king has imposed any fine unjustly, he must give thirty times the 


^ In Manu the merit is said to be transferred to doge, see p. 
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amount to Brahmans after having made an offering to Vanina (II. 307. 
Cf. Manu IX. 244). 

III. The third Book gives various rules for Prdyai- 
6itta, ‘ penance, expiation, and purification.’ Many of the 
laws are like those of Manu. It will sufBce to note a few 
examples which have reference to funeral ceremonies: 

A child under two years old must be buried, and no offering of water 
should be made to him. (The corpse of) any other deceased person 
should be accompanied by (a procession of) relations to the burning- 
place {d‘Smasdndt, III i. See p. 204. Cf. Manu Y. 68, 69, 103). 

It is then to be burnt with common fire {laukikdgnind) while they 
repeat the hymn to Yama 1///////«/ and the sacred chant {gdthdnif 

III 2). 

It is usual (for the relatives) to pour out a libation of water once (to 
the deceased), uttering his name and family, (and then) remaining silent 
(see p. 207). 

But religious students and outcastes are not allowed to offer the obla¬ 
tions of water (HI. 5 Cf. Manu V. 88). 

The funeral oblation is not allowed for heretics {pd 8 liandin\ persons 
without any fixed station (an-dsrUdh), thieves, women who have killed 
their husbands, or who have lived an independent life (kdma-gdh), or 
have been drunkards, or have committed suicide (dtma-tydginyah, III. 6. 
Cf Manu V. 89, 90). 

When the relatives have poured out water, have completed their ablu¬ 
tions, and have seated themselves on a spot covered with soft grass, (the 
elder ones; may re])eat to the others some verses from the ancient 
Itihasas, such as the following (III. 7) . 

Does it not argue folly to expect 
Stability in man, who is as transient 
As a mere bubble and fiagile as a stalk? 

Why should we utter wailings if a frame, 

Composed of five material elements, 

Is decomposed by force of its own acts, 

And once again resolved into its parts ? 

The earth, the ocean, and the gods themselves 
Must perish, how should not the world 
Of mortals, ligtit as froth, obey the law 
Of universal death and perish too (III. 8-11) ? 

After hearing verses of this kind they should return home, the younger 
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ones leading the way, stopping solemnly outside the door of the house to 
chew leaves of the Kimb tree {Nimba-patrdni^ HI. 12). 

After they have rinsed out their mouths and touched fire, water, cow- 
dung, white mustard-seed, and placed their feet on a stone, they should 
enter the house slowly (III 13. Cf. the account of the funeral proces- 
sjon in the Grihya-sutras, pp. 205-207). ** 

Impurity caused bv the ceremonies connected with touching a corpse 
[sfwam dJaucam) lasts for either three nights or ten nights (HI. 18. Cf 
Manu V. 59, 64) 

Those who preserve this Law-book diligently in their memories shall 
obtain leimtation in this world and shall go to heaven (III 330). 

He who repeats only three verses out of this Law-book at a S'raddlia 
causes perpetual satisfaction to his departed ancestors, of this there is 
no doubt. A Brahman may obtain merit, a Kshatriya may become vic¬ 
torious, and a A^ai<ya may become rich in corn and money by preserving 
this book in his memory (III. 332, 333). 


The el(jhtei‘)i principal Codes posterior to Manu and 

1 alinlCitH iftf 

A list of eighteen of the most important of these lias 
been given at p. 211. They are all extant in some form 
or other, as described by Colebrooke Little or nothing 
is known about the authorship of any one of them. They 
have arisen from the necessity of framing new laws or 
modifying old ones to suit particular localities and parti¬ 
cular periods. In order to invest them with antiquity 
and authority, they are all eighteen ascribed, like the 
Codes of Manu and Y.'ijuriv jlkya, to various mythical 
inspired sages. The fact is, that although Manu and 
Yajnavalkya still form the basis of Hindu jurisprudence, 
many of their laws are regarded by more recent Hindu 
legislators as only intended for the first three ages of the 
world, and therefore as having no force, or superseded by 


^ See Professor E. B Cowell’s edition of his Essays, vol. i. pp. 468-470. 
The works or their abridgments, ascribed to these eighteen inspired law¬ 
givers, have been all printed at Calcutta. 
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others, in the present fourth and more degenerate Kali- 
yuga (see note 2, p. 187). Thus the author of the work 
ascribed to Narada^ says : 

Marriage with the widow of a deceased brother, the slaughter of cattle 
in entertaining guests, flesh-meat at funeral obsequies, and the entrance 
into the thiid older (or that of a Vanajirastha, ‘heimit’) are forbidden in 
the fouith age 

Tlie following acts, allowed under certain circumstances 
by ancient law, are also forbidden in the fourth age; 

Drinking any sjnrituous liquor, even at a leligious ceicinony^, the 
gift of a yt>ung niaincd woman to anolliei biidogioom if her hubhand 
should die while slie is btill a \iigin, the marriage of twice-hoin men 
with women not of tlie suine class, any inteicourbc with a twice-hoin 
man who has passed the sea m a shij), the slaughter of a bull at a sacri¬ 
fice, &c 

And the author of Para&ira s Code ^ affirms : 

The la\vs of vaiious ages arc difTeient Mann’s Law-book heloiigs to 
the Krita age, (lautama’b to the Tieta, that of S'anklia and Likhita to the 
Dvajiaia, and Paia^aia’s Code to the Kali age. 

Many modern lawyeis, however, regard the wliole of 
Smriti, beginning with Manu, as one, and assert tliat tlie 
inconsistencies and contradictions it contains are all capable 
of explanation. 

I here annex a few particulars relative to the eighteen 
principal Codes posteiior to Manu and Yajiiavallvya: 

I. That attributed to Atri^ one of Manus ten Praja])ati.s (1 35) is in 
verse, and written in a jieispicuoub style. 2. That of Ylhlinu ib also in 
verse, and is regauled as an excellent treatise, an abridgment of which is 
also extant 3 That of on the eontiary, is in prose, but has 

been abridged m a metiical form. 4. Tliat of Vsanas or Sukra is in 
verse, and an abridgment is extant. 5. A short treatise of about seventy 
verses is ascribed to Angiras, one of Manu’s Prajajiatis and Maharshis 
(I- 35) ^ ^ tract consisting of one hundred verses, commented on by 


* Quoted by Sir W. Jones, vol. via. p. 153. 

^ As, for example, the Sautramam. 

® Quoted by Professor Stcnzlcr in his preface to Yajnavalkya. 
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Kulluka-bliatta, is mythically attributed to Yama (brother of Manu 
Vaivasvata), ruler of the world of spirits. 7. That of Apastamha is in 
prose, but an abridgment in verse also exists. 8 . Samvartah Code has 
also^a metrical abridgment. 9. Kdtydyana s law-treatise is full and per¬ 
spicuous. 10. Vrihcbs^att '8 has been abridged, and it is doubtful whether 
we possess the abridgment or the Code itself. . Pardsara's treatise is 
regarded by some as the highe.st authority for the Kali or fourth age of 
the world. It has been commented on by Madhavacarya. 12. A law- 
treatise is ascribed to the celebrated Vydsa^ son of Parasara. 13, 14. Two 
separate tracts in verse by J^ankha and Likhka exist, but their joint 
treatise in prose is the one usually cited by Kulluka and others. It is 
supposed to be adapted to the Dvapara age, 15. A Code in verse of no 
special interest is attributed to Daksha, one of Mann’s ten Prajapatis 
(I. 35). 16. A prose treatise written in a clear style bears the name of 

Gautama. It is held to have been written for the Treta age. 17 S'ata- 
tapa’s Code is chiefly on penance and expiation. There is an abridgment 
of it in verse. 18 The treatise attributed to Vusishtha, another of Manu’s 
Prajapatis (I 35), is a mixture of prose and verse. 

Of other codes ascribed to various mythical lawgivers 
in the Padma-purana &;c. it will be sufficient to mention 
those of Marici, Pulastya, Bhrigu, Narada (Manu I. 35), 
Vi^vamitra, Gargya, Baudhayana, Paithinasi, 
Sumaiitu, Lokakshi, Kuthumi or Kuthumi, and Dhaumya. 

Besides, there are a vast number of legal treatises and 
commentaries based on ancient codes by modern lawyers, 
whose works are current and more or less esteemed as 
authorities in different parts of India. They form five 
schools, of which I here give a brief account. 

The Five Schools of Hindu Law, 

These are the schools of—i. Bengal, 2. Benares, 3. Mi- 
thila (North Behar and Tirhut), 4, Madras (Dravida), and 
5. Bombay {Mahd-rdshtra) b There are certain books 


' I have here consulted Mr. Herbert Cowell’s Tagore Law Lectures, 
copies of which have always been kindly given to me by the Senate 
of the Calcutta University, 
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regarded as special authorities in each of these principal 
schools. 

I. In Bengal both Manu and Yajiiavalkya are of 
course held in great reverence as original sources of 
law. We have already noted that the best commentary 
on Manu is one called Manv-artha-muktavali, by Kulluka- 
bhatta (see p. 221). There is also a commentary by 
Medhatithi (partially lost, and completed by another 
author); another by Govinda-raja; another by Dharani- 
dhara, Bhaguri, and others. To Yajiiavalkya belong at 
least four other commentaries besides the Mitakshara, viz. 
that of Apararka (which is the oldest of all); of Sula-pani 
(called the Dipa-kalika); of Deva-bodha, and of Visva-rupa. 
Sula-pani is also the author of a work on penance and 
expiation. The Mitakshara of Vijii.li'r-'vnr.i ^ is, however, 
the principal commentary on Yaji’iiivalbya (as before 
noticed). It is much studied in Bengal, but the chief 
authority in the Bengal school is a well-known work, 
somewhat different in character and principles, called the 
Daya-bhaga or ‘ treatise on inheritance,' ascribed to 
Jimuta-vahana^ by some thought to have been a prince 
of the house of Silara, who either composed this work 
himself or caused it to be compiled rather earlier than the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It should be stated 
that both the Mitakshara and l)n\a bhilg.i are develop¬ 
ments of, rather than commentaries on, Manu and Yajna- 
valkya. Although they profess to be based on these 
ancient books, they sometimes modify the laws there pro¬ 
pounded to suit a more advanced social system. In other 


’ Vijnane^vara belonged to a sect of Sannyasins founded by SWkara- 
<$rirya, and his commentary may have been written as early as the ninth 
century of our era. 

* Translated by Colebrooke. Jlmuta-vahana*s work seems to have been 
called Dharma-ratna, and only the chapter on inheritance is preserved. 
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cases they discuss doubtful points and supply omissions; 
while they, in their turn, have been commented on by 
succeeding lawyers, whose works introduce still further 

modifications on various important points thus; 

% 

Three principal commentaries on the Mitakshara are named, viz the 
Suhodhim of Vi.'^vesvara-bhatta (thought by Colebrooke to be as old as 
the fourteenth century); a later work by Balam-bhatta; and a third 
(called the Pratitakshara) by Nauda-pandita (who was also the author of 
the work on adoption called Dattaka-mimansa and of the Vaijayanti (see 
next page). The commentaries on the Daya-bhaga are numerous. Some 
of these (published under the patronage of Prasanna Kumar Thakur) are, 
that of S'rlkrishna-tarkalankara, which, with a treatise by the same author 
called Daya-krama-sangraha, is highly esteemed in Bengal; that of 
S'rl-iiathacarya-cudamani; that of Acyuta-cakravartin ; and that of Mahe- 
jsvara. Before any of these ought to be placed the works of a celebrated 
Braliman (who lived at the beginning of the sixteenth century), named 
Raghu-naudana, in about twenty-seven books, on rites and customs and 
the times of their observance. His treatises, intended to comment on and 
support Jimuta-vahana, arc called Smriti-tattva, Tithi-tattva, <kc, the 
former including the Vyavahara-tattva and Daya-tattva 

2. As regards the school of Benares and Middle India it 
should be noted that tlie Mitakshara of Vijhanesvara is 
acknowledged as an authority, and studied by the adherents 
of this school, as it is to a certain extent by all five schools. 
But in the Benares school certain popular commentaries on 
the Mitakshara, such as the Vira-mitrodaya of Mitra-misra 
and the Vivada-tandava of Kamalakara, have great weight. 

3. In the Maithila school or that of Mithila (North Behar 
and Tirhut), besides the Code of Yajnavalkya with the 


^ The certainty we feel as to the accuracy of the texts of all important 
Sanskrit works is due to the practice of writing commentaries, which 
always quote the words of the original, and so prevent changes. Again, 
the accuracy and genuineness of the best commentaries is secured by 
other commentaries on them. 

* Printed at Calcutta in 1828. Raghu-nandana is often called Smarta- 
bhattaijaiya. 
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Mitakshara, theVivMa-cintamani and Vyavahara-6mtamani 
ofVacaspati Misra’ are much studied; also theYivada- 
ratnakara of Cande^vara (who lived about 1314) and the 
Vivada-6andra, composed by a learned female named 
Lakhima-devi, who is said to have set the name of her 
kinsman, Misaru-misra, to her own works. 

4. In the Dravidian or South-Indian school, besides the 
Mitakshara, as before, there is the Smriti-candrika and 
Dattaka-candrikaof Devana-bhatta; Madhavacarya’s com¬ 
mentary on Para^ras Code (called Para^ra-smriti-vya- 
khya); and Nanda-pandita’s commentary on Vishnu’s Code 
(called Vaijayanti), and on Parasara’s Code, and his treatise 
on the law of adoption called Dattaka-candrika. 

5. In the Western school (of Bombay and Maha-rashtra), 
besides the Mitakshara, certain treatises by Nilakantha- 
bhatta, particularly one called Vyavahara-mayukha^, have 
the most weight. 


’ Often called Misra. His work has been translated by Prasanna 
Kumar Thakur, and printed at Calcutta in 1863 A copy was kindly 
sent to me by the translator. 

“ A translation of this by Mr. H Borrodaile of the Bombay Civil 
Service was published at Surat at the Mission Press in 1827. 




LECTURE XJI. 

IV. Tlu’- Itilidsas or Ej[)iG Poems—The Rdmdyana^, 

TN India, literature, like the whole face of nature, is on 
^ a gigantic scale. Poetry, born amid the innjr.sili* 
scenery of the TTinirila} a^, and fostered in a climate which 
inflamed the imaginative powers, developed itself with 
Oriental luxuriance, if not always with true sublimity. 
Although the Hindus, like the Greeks, have only two 
great epic poems ^—the Ramayana and Malia-bharata— 
yet to compare these vast compositions with the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, is to compare the Indus and the Ganges, 
rising in the snows of the world's most colossal ranges, 
swollen by numerous tributaries, spreading into vast 
shallows or branching into deep divergent channels, with 
the streams of Attica or the mountain-torrents of Thessaly. 
There is, in fact, an immensity of bulk about this, as 
about every other department of Sanskrit literature, which 
to a European mind, accustomed to a more limited horizon, 
is absolutely bewildering. 

Nevertheless, a sketch, however imperfect, of the two 


* A portion of the matter of this Lecture and of that on the Maha- 
bharata was delivered by me as a public Lecture before the Ilmversity of 
Oxford, on the 9th of May, 1862, and was afterwards published in a little 
work called ‘ Indian Epic Poetry,’ which is now out of print. 

* I am here speaking of that form of epic poetry which may be called 
natural and spontaneous as distinguished from artificial. Whether the 
Indian Epics (Itihasas) or even the Iliad can be strictly said to answer 
Aristotle’s definition of Epos, is another question. Artificial epic poems 
(Kavyas) are not wanting in later Sanskrit, and specimens will be given 
in a subsequent Lecture. 
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Indian Epics can scarcely foil to interest Occidental 
scholars; for all true poetry, whether European or Asiatic, 
must have features of resemblance; and no poems could 
have achieved celebrity in the East as these have done, 
had they not addressed themselves to feelings and affec¬ 
tions common to human nature, and belonging alike to 
Englishmen and Hindus. 

I propose, therefore, in the next three Lectures, to give 
a brief general idea of the character and contents of the 
Eamayana and Maha-bharata \ comparing them in some 
important particulars with each other, and pointing out 
the most obvious features of similarity or difference, 
which must strike every classical scholar who contrasts 
them with the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

It is, of course, a principal characteristic of epic poetry, 
as distinguished from lyrical, that it should concern itself 
more with external action than internal feelings. It is 
this which makes Epos the natural expression of early 
national life. When centuries of trial have turned the 
mind of nations inwards, and men begin to speculate, to 
reason, to elaborate language and cultivate science, there 
may be no lack of refined poetry, but the spontaneous 
production of epic song is, at that stage of national exist¬ 
ence, as impossible as for an octogenarian to delight in the 
giants and giant-killers of his childhood. The Eamayana 
and Maha-bharata then, as reflecting the Hindu character 
in ancient times, may be expected to abound in stirring 
incidents of exaggerated heroic action. 

Songs in celebration of great heroes were probably 
current in India quite as early as the Homeric poems in 


^ In a second series of Lectures, which I hope will form a sequel to 
* Indian Wisdom’ and be published in a separate volume, the more complete 
analysis of the Ramayana and Maha-bharata, given by me at the end of 
the little work called ‘ Indian Epic Poetry,’ will probably be reprinted. 
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Greece. No mention, indeed, is made of Bama, Arjnna, 
and Yudhi-shthira in the hymns of the Rig-veda, but the 
deeds of Indra and other gods and heroes, who were sup¬ 
posed to protect the more civilized Aryas from the bar¬ 
barous An-aryas, are there narrated i»?and lauded, and it 
is in the songs composed in their praise that we may 
trace the foreshadowings of Indian epic poetry. Again, 
we know that Itihasas, or legendary narratives, were 
recited orally at the period when the Grihya Sutras and 
Manu were composed (see last line of p. 203; note, p. 215; 
and p. 256). Such narratives doubtless recounted the 
adventures of the popular heroes of the period, with 
all the warmth of colouring natural to writers whose 
imaginations were stimulated by an Eastern climate and 
environments; but it is scarcely credible that they could 
have achieved much popularity had they not rested on a 
basis of historical truth. 

It is certainly likely that at some early date, not long 
after the first settlement of the Aryan races in the country 
of the five rivers, rival tribes of immigrants, called Kurus, 
■i-b ^|l.■Mlg from that region towards the plains of Hindu¬ 
stan, contended for supremacy. It is, moreover, probable 
that soon after their final occupation of the Gangetic 
districts, a body of invaders headed by a bold leader, and 
aided by the warlike but uncivilized hill-tribes, forced 
their way southwards into the peninsula of India as far 
as Ceylon. The heroic exploits of the chieftains in both 
cases would naturally become the theme of epic poetry, 
and the wild Aborigines of the Vindhya and neighbouring 
hills would be poetically converted into monkeys h while 


’ Strabo (XV. 29) relates that on a particular occasion a large number 
of monkeys came out of a wood and stood opposite the Macedonian 
troops, who seeing them apparently stationed in military array, mistook 
them for a real army and prepared to attack them as enemies. 
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the powerful pre-Aryan races of the south would be repre¬ 
sented as many-headed ogres and blood-thirsty demons*. 


^ We must be careful not to confound the great Dravidian races 
occupying the Madras Presidency and speaking Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
and Malayalam, with the uncivilized aboriginal tribes found on the hills 
and in the jungles of India. The Dravidian races (probably symbolized 
by the Ravanas and Vibhlshanas of epic poetry) were the precursors of 
the Sanskrit-speaking Aryans, and possibly had their origin in the same 
districts of Central Asia, whence they immigrated by the same mountain- 
passes into the Pahjab and Northern India. They may have partially 
amalgamated with the advancing Aryans, but were mostly driven south¬ 
wards. There they attained a considerable independent civilization. Their 
languages, although eventually more or less intermingled with Sanskrit 
words, are agglutinating (commonly called Turanian) in structure, and 
possess an extensive and important literature of their own. On the 
other hand, the hill-tribes and others (such as were symbolized by 
the monkey-armies of Hanumat)—the Gonds of Central India, the 
Bhils of the hills to the west of the Gonds, the Khomls or Kus of the 
eastern districts of Gondvana and the ranges south of Orissa, the 
Santhals and Kols of the hills to the west of Bengal, the Khasias and 
Garos of the eastern border—are the present representatives of numerous 
wild Tartar tribes who swarmed into India at various epochs, some of 
them probably coming from Chinese Tartary and Tibet, and taking the 
course of the Brahma-putra into Bengal. These speak an infinite 
number of different dialects and ai*e almost all mutually unintelligible. 
If the term Turanian is to embrace races so widely separated bydanguage 
and customs as the Dravidians and vaiious hill-tribes of India, the sooner 
it is expelled from the vocabulary of philologists and ethnologists the 
better. At any rate, there must be two great classes of Turanian 
languages, the North and the South, the former comprising the three 
sisters Tungusic (or Mantchu), Mongol, and Turkish, besides Samoyedic 
and Finnish, while the latter takes in Tibetan, Siamese, Burmese, and 
the Dravidian languages; the monosyllabic Chinese standing, as it were, 
between the two. Pei haps the dialects of the Himalayan tribes have, 
of all hill-dialects, the best title to be ranked among the South Turanian 
class. Dr. Caldwell, in his valuable Comparative Grammar of the South- 
Indian Languages, has discussed the affiliation of the Dravidian family 
with great ability. He consider that the Dravidians were the first 
inhabitants of India, and that they were driven southwards by other 
invaders, who were afterwards subdued by the Aryans. The rude dialects 
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These races, who are called An-drya, ‘ ignoble/ in opposi¬ 
tion to Ary a, ‘ noble,^ had been gradually driven south¬ 
wards or towards the hills by the Aryan settlers. They 
probably made great resistance in the North at the time 
the Kig-veda was composed. They are there called 
jPasyus, Yatudhanas, &c., and described as monstrous in 
form, godless, inhuman, haters of Brahmans, disturbers of 
sacred rites, eaters of human and horse flesh (Rig-veda 
X. 87, 16; Muirs Texts II. 435). In the epic poems they 
are generally called Rjiksliasas or evil demons, the relent- 
lej^s enemies of gods and good men and of all sacred rites ^ 


of the more aoutliern hill-tribes are partially connected with the Dra- 
vidian, especially the Tuda, Kotu (two dialects of the Nll-giri hills), 
Gond, and Khund (Ku). The Rarnusies and most of the Korawars speak 
a patois of Teluga The Male-arasars (‘hill-kings’) of the Southern 
Ghats speak partly corrupt Malayalam and corrupt Tamil. The Lamba- 
dios, or gipsies, speak a dialect of Hindustani Among the barbarous 
tribes of the South arc included the Vedars of the forests of Ceylon. 

’ In one place (llamayana III 1. 15) they arc described as black, with 
woolly hair and thick lips The following is from HI. i, 22, &c.: ‘Men- 
devouring Kakshasas of various shapes and wild-beasts dwell in this vast 
forest. They harass the devotees m the settlements These shapeless 
and ill-looking monsters testify their abominable character by various cruel 
and terrific displays of it. These base-born wretches (an-arya) perpetrate 
the greatest outrages Changing their shapes and hiding in the thickets 
they delight in terrifying devotees. They cast away the sacrificial 
ladles and vessels {m^ig-hliant^arr^y pollute the cooked oblations, and 
defile the offerings with blood. They utter frightful sounds in the ears 
of the faithful ’ Viradha, a Rakshasa, is said (Ramayana III. vii 5; 
Muir 11 . 427) to be ‘ like a mountain-peak, with long legs, a huge body, 
a crooked nose, hideous eyes, a long face, pendent belly, &c., like Death 
with an open mouth.’ The Nishadas of the Puranas, though described 
as dwarfish, have similar features, and are no doubt intended for the 
same race. In the same way, in describing races unknown to the 
Greeks, such as the Cyclopes, Laestrygones, Centauri, &c, Homer and 
other Grecian writers are given to exaggeration, and relate the most 
absurd fables. 
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It is to the subjugation of these non-Ary an races by heroic 
Aryan leaders who were Kshatriyas, as well as to the rivalry 
between different tribes of the settlers themselves, that we 
owe the circumstances out of which the two great Epics 
arose. Whether the celebrated Aryan warriors of the 
Ramayana and Maha-bharata were identical with those 
of the Itihasas of which mention is made in the Grihya 
Sutras and in Manu (III. 232) cannot be proved; but this 
much is clear, that the exploits of the three llamas, 
Arjuna, &c., became, soon after Manus time, the theme 
of song, and that these heroes were in the first instance 
represented as merely men of great strength and prowess, 
whose powers, however extraordinary, were not more than 
human. The oral descriptions of their deeds and adven¬ 
tures by public reciters formed the original basis of the 
two great Epics, and were naturally the peculiar property 
of the Kshatriya and conquering class. Probably these 
narratives were in the first instance delivered in prose, 
which became gradually interspersed with the simplest 
forms of metre, such as that called Anushtubh or 6loka\ 
It is easy indeed for the most cursory reader of the 
Ramayana and Maha-bharata to trace a substratum or 
basis (mula) of simple heroic narration underlying the 
mass of more recent accretions. But to what date is 
this first frame-work of the poems to be referred ? And 
again—When occurred that first process of brahmanizing 
which obscured and transformed its original character? 
And lastly—When was the structure completed and the 


' The oldest part of the Maha-bharata has a section entirely in 
prose (see note i, p. 372). The invention of the Sloka is attributed 
to Valmiki, the reputed author of the Bamayana, with the object 
doubtless of establishing his claims to be regarded as one of the 
earliest and most ancient of Indian poets. This metre is found in 
the Veda. 
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whole work moulded into a form similar to that we now 
possess 1 

With regard to the first of these questions, I have 
now to submit five reasons in support of the view 
that the earliest or pre-brahmanical »i;omposition of both 
Epics took place at a period not later than the fifth 
century B. c., as follow : 

I. The Ramayana records no case of Satl In the Maha-bharata, 
MadrT, wife of Pandn, is made to immolate herself with her husband', 
and the four wives of Vasu-deva and some of Krishna’s wives do the 
same ^; but it is remarkable that none of the numerous widows of the 
slain heroes arc represented as burning themselves in the same manner. 
This shows that the practice of Satl was beginning to be introduced in the 
North-west of India near the Pahjab (where we know it prevailed about 300 
years b. c.), but that it had not at the time of the earliest composition of 
the Ramayana reached the more eastern districts. But if one Epic re¬ 
cords no Satl, and the other only rare cases—notwithstanding the numerous 
opportunities for referring to the practice afforded by the circumstances of 
the plot—it follows that we ought to place the laying down of the first 
lines of both compositions before the third century B. c., when we know 
from Megasthencs that it prevailed generally even as far east as Magadha 

2 The first construction, or, so to speak, ‘first casting’ of the stories 
of Rama and of the Pandavas as poems with definite plots, seems to 
have been pre-buddhistic quite as clearly as it was pre-brahmanical—by 
which I mean, that it took place anterior to the actual establishment of 
Ruddhisra as a rival system. Only one direct mention of Buddha and 
Buddhism occurs in the Ramayana, and the verses in which it occurs 
(II cviii 30-38), and in which Buddha is compared to a thief, are admitted 
to be an interpolation and not part of the original poem. Nor can it 
be proved that any such direct reference occurs in the original Maha- 
bharata. Nevertheless, there are numerous allusions (not bearing the 
stamp of later additions) in both Epics, especially the latter, to that 
development of rationalistic inquiry and Buddhistic scepticism, which 
we know commenced about 500 years b c.® 


' Adi-parvan 4896. See also 3030. * Mausala-parvan 194, 249. 

^ Note particularly the infidel doctrines expressed by the Brahman 
Javali (see p. 353), and Book I. 12. of the Bengali recension of the 
Ramayana, where S'ramanas, or Buddhist mendicants, arc mentioned 
(see also p. 133). 
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3. It is evident from the Asoka inscriptions that the language of the 
mass of the people in Hindustan in the third century B. c. was not pure 
Sanskrit. It consisted rather of a variety of provincial Sanskritic dialects, 
to which the general name of Prakrit is applied. Jf, then, the first 
redaction of these popular poems had taken place as late as the third 
century, is it likely that some forms of Prakrit would not have been 
introduced into the dialogues and allowed to remain there, as we find 
has been done in the dramas, the oldest of which—the Mri( 56 hakatika— 
can scarcely be much later than the second century B. c ? It is true 
that the language of the original story of both Epics, as traceable 
in the present texts, is generally simple Sanskrit, and by no means 
elaborate or artificial; but this is just what might have been understood 
by the majority of the people about five centuries B. c., before the 
language of the people had become generally prakriticized. 

4. When the story of the poems was first put together in a continuous 
form, it is clear that the Dekhan and more westerly and southerly regions 
of India had not been occupied by the Aryans. But we know from the 
A^oka inscriptions that the empire of the kings of Magadha and Palibothra 
in the third century radiated in all directions, as inscriptions arc found 
in the Panjab, at Delhi, in Kuttack, and as far west as Gujarat. 

5. The Greek writer, Dion Chrysostomos, who was born about the 
middle of the first century, and was especially honoured by the emj)cror 
Trajan, mentions (Or. LIIL 555) that records existed in his time of epic 
poems, recited by the Hindus, which had been copied or translated from 
Homer, These statements, as Professor Lassen has shown (Ind Alt. TIT. 
346), must have been taken from the accounts of Megasthenes, who lived 
at the court of 6andra-gupta (see note p. 231) They indicate that poems 
resembling the Iliad were current in India at least as early as the third 
or fourth century B. c., though it by no means follows that the Hindu 
poets borrowed a single idea from Homer \ 


^ The passage in Dion Chrysostomos is as follows : ^Ottotc kui nap "ivBoU 
^bcarSat (f)a(T\ Tr}v *Oprjpov noirjanv, ptra^ciXovrcov avr^v €is rqv (reperepav StaXe/croi' 
r€ icai <j)(£>vr}v (Reiske’s Edit p. 253). There seems too great a disposition 
among European scholars to regard the Hindus as destitute of all originality. 
I cannot but agree with Professor Lassen that Megasthenes was mistaken, 
though obviously the story of the great war between the rival tribes, 
and that of the carrying off of Sita by a South-Indian chief, have, 
of course, points of resemblance to the Iliad, which may have suggested 
the idea of plagiarism. The sufferings of king Dhiita-rashtra are like those 
of Priam, and the lamentations of the wdves of the slain heroes after the 
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These points seem to merit consideration in fixing 
500 B. c. as an approximate date for the first or pre- 
brahmanical and pre-buddhistic versions of the two poems. 
The names of the authors of these original versions appear 
to have perished, unless it be held ^sv^hich seems highly 
improbable) that the story of Eama must be assigned to 
Valmiki from its very first existence as a Kavya. 

We come next to the second stage of their construction. 
We have suggested the fifth century b.c. as the probable 
date of the rise of Brahmanism, as depicted in Manu 
(see p. 215), and with it of Buddhistic scepticism. The 
ambitious Biahmans who aimed at religious and intel¬ 
lectual supremacy, gradually saw the policy of converting 
the great national Epics, which they could not suppress, 
into instruments for moulding the popular mind in accord¬ 
ance with their own pattern. Possibly, too, they may have 
hoped to turn them into important engines for arresting 
the progress of Buddhistic rationalism. Accordingly, I 
conjecture that in the fourth century B. c. they commenced 
re-constructing and remodelling the two great Epics. 
They proceeded, in short, to brahmanize what was before 
the property of the Kshatriya or warrior caste. This 
process was of course committed to poets who were 
Brahmans, and was not completed all at once. Those 
songs which described too plainly the independence of 
the military caste, were modified, obscured by allegory, 
and rendered improbable by monstrous fable and mytho¬ 
logical embellishments. Any circumstance which appeared 
opposed to the Brahmanical system, was speciously ex¬ 


battles between the Pandavas and Kauravas are like those of Hecuba and 
Andromache, while the martial deeds of Arjuna and Duryodhana resemble 
those of Achilles and Hector. According to Professor Weber the passage 
in Dion contains the earliest notice by other writers of the Indian epic 
poems. He is, moreover, of opinion that the Indian poets really took 
ideas from Homer. 
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plained away, glossed over, or mystified \ If unbelievers, 
like Javali, were brought on the scene, it was only that 
their arguments might be refuted, and their characters 
reprobated (see p. 354). The great Kshatriya dynasties 
were made to trace back their origin to Brahmanical sages 
(see p. 346). Kings were allowed to undertake nothing 
except under the direction of Brahman ministers ^; while 
the great heroes themselves were not really Kshatriyas, 
or even human beings, but emanations of the Deity. 

In the case of the Bamayana, the unity of the story 
was never broken by calling in the aid of more than 
one author, whose name was Valmiki, and who must 
have completed the task single-handed. Hence it never 
lost its character of a Kavya, or poem, with a clear 
and coherent plot. On the other hand, the brahmanizing 
of the story of the great war between the Pandavas and 
Kauravas seems to have attracted a succession of poets, 
who interwove their own compositions into the original 
texture of the work, so that its individuality, and even the 
name of its first author, disappeared under the constant 
accession of new matter. Hence we must suppose, in the 


^ Thus when Dasaratha kills a boy while hunting (see p 250), the 
dying youth is made to explain that, although a hermit^s son, he is no 
Brahman, thereby relieving the king from the guilt of Brahmanicide, 
which, according to Manu, was unpardonable either in this world or the 
next (Manu VIII. 381, XIT. 55). Again, the account of the victory of 
the Kshatriya K,ama-6andra over the Brahman Parasu-rama—the mythical 
champion of the sacerdotal caste—is surrounded with a haze of mysticism 
(see p. 331, note 2; p. 349); while the episode which relates at full Visva- 
mitra s quarrel with the great saint Vasishtha, and the success of the 
former, though a Kshatriya, in elevating himself to a Brahman's rank; 
introduces the wildest hyperbole, with the manifest object of investing 
the position of a Brahman with unapproachable grandeur, and deterring 
others from attempts in the same direction (see p. 363). 

® King Dasaratha in the Bamayana is described as surrounded by 
Brahman ministers (see p. 342). 
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case of the Maha-bharata, more than one Brahmanical 
redaction and amplification, which need not be assumed 
for the completion of the Eamayana. Moreover, the 
great mass of ever-increasing materials under which the 
original story of the Pandavas became&almost lost to view, 
and under which the title to the name Kavya merged 
in that of a rambling Itihasa, had to be ndjuKl(‘d and 
arranged by an imaginary compiler, called Vyasa. 

The first orderly completion, then, of the two poems in 
their brahmanized form, may have taken place, I think, 
in the case of the Ramayana about the beginning of the 
third century b. c., and in the case of the Maha-bharata 
(the original story of which is possibly more ancient than 
that of the Ramayana) still later,—perhaps as late as the 
second century b.c. The posteriority of the bralimanized 
Maha-bliarata may be supported by the more frequent 
allusions it contains to the progress of Buddhistic opinions, 
and to intercourse with the Yavanas or Greeks, who bad 
no considerable dealings with the Hindus till two or 
three centuries after Alexander’s invasion \ 


^ A candid study of Professor Weber’s writings, and especially of the 
reproduction of bis views lately put forth in the ‘ Indian Antiquary,' has 
led me to modify to a certain extent the statements in my Lecture on 
^Indian Epic Poetry,’ delivered May 9, 1862, but I cannot agree in 
thinking that the work of Valmiki is to be referred to as late a date 
as the beginning of the Christian era. Nor can I concur in the opinion 
that the Ramayana is later than, and to a certain extent a copy of the 
Buddhist story of Rama, called Dasaratha-jataka, in which Rama is 
represented as the brother of Sita, and in which there are certain verses 
almost identical with verses in the present text of the Ramayana. Nor 
do I think that the great Indian Epic has been developed out of germs 
furnished by this or any other Buddhistic legends. Still less can I give 
in my adhesion to the theory that the Hindu Epics took ideas from the 
Homeric poems; or to the suggestion of Mr. Talboys Wheeler, that the 
story of the Ramayana was invented to give expression to the hostile 
feeling and contention between the Brahmans and Buddhists of Ceylon, 
alleged to be represented by the Rakshasas. 
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It is, however, necessary to refer the final construction 
of both poems in their present form to a third and still 
later epoch, and even to assign portions of them to the 
early centuries of our own era, if we are to accept as 
integral parts of the two Epics such a supplement to the 
Ramayana as the Uttara-kanda, and such additions to the 
Maha-bharata as the Bhagavad-gita and Hari-vansa, as well 
as those later episodes which identify Rama and Krishna 
with the Supreme Being. And here again in this final con¬ 
struction of both poems, we must bear in mind, that the 
deification of Rama represents an earlier stage of Vishnu- 
worship than that of Krishna; and that the Ramayana, 
as now presented to us, contains far fewer recent additions 
than the Maha-bharata. 

My reasons, therefore, for placing the first Brahmanical 
construction of the two Indian Epics in the third and 
second century b. c. respectively, and for commencing an 
account of epic poetry with the story of Rama, rather than 
with that of Pmdavas, will be clear. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the priority of one poem over the 
other cannot be made to rest on any certain chronological 
basis. Indeed, the Maha-bharata describes a conflict 
between rude colonists in a district nearer to the earliest 
settlements of the Aryans, while the Ramayana is con¬ 
cerned with a more established kingdom (Kosala), and a 
more civilized and luxurious capital city (Ayodhya). 

Before commencing our summary of either story it will 
be desirable to note more particularly when and how the 
doctrine of divine incarnation was imported into both 
poems, imparting to them that religious and sacred cha¬ 
racter which they have ever since retained, and which is 
a distinguishing feature in comparing them with the epic 
poetry of other nations. We know from the statements 
of Megasthenes, preserved in Strabo and Diodorus, that 
the worship of Vishnu in his heroic incarnations prevailed 
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in Hindustan about 300 years before Christ (see note, 
p. 281). The deification of great men probably began 
with the desire of the Brahmans to incorporate the most 
eminent Kshatriya heroes into their system. It pro¬ 
ceeded, however, from necessity rather than from any 
wish to do honour to the warrior caste. The Buddhistic 
movement in India had broken down the Brahmariical 
monopoly and introduced a rival principle. Some counter¬ 
acting and equally popular expansion of religious creed 
seemed essential to the very existence of Brahmanism, 
and it becixme absolutely necessary to preseiit the people 
with deities of their own as a counter-attraction to 
Buddhism. Hence the previously human heroes Rama 
and Krishna were exalted by the Brahmans to divine 
rank, and even Buddha himself was, in the end, ado])ted 
into their system and represented as one of the ten 
incarnations of the god Vishnu ^ 

But the idea of divine incarnation had taken possession 
of the Hindu mind still earlier. It is probable that in 
that primeval country, where the ancestors of Greeks and 
Hindus had their common home, men satisfied their first 
religious instincts by idealizing and worship]'ing, \mder no 
defined form and without precise ritual, the piincipal forces 
and energies of nature—the air, the rain, the wind, the 
storm, the fire, the sun—the elements on which, as an 
agricultural and pastoral race, tlieir welfare depended. 
This was the earliest religion of nature which the Aryan 
family carried with them when they first left their home, 
and which they cherished in their wanderings; and in 
this we may trace the germ of their subsequent religious 

^ Heroism, undaunted bravery, and persoii.d strength will always find 
worshippers in India. It is recorded that a number of Panjabi Hindus com¬ 
menced worshipping the late John Nicholson, one of the bravest and noblest 
of men, under the name Nikkil Beyn. He endeavoured to put a stop to 
the absurdity, but they persisted in their worship notwithstanding 

Y 
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systems. When they had settled down in new resting- 
places, their religious cravings naturally found utter¬ 
ance in prayers, hymns, and a simple form of ritual. 
Religion, or a sense of dependence on a higher Power, 
and a desire to realize his presence, grew with their 
growth and strengthened with their strength. But in all 
ages and countries the religion of the mass of mankind 
rapidly assumes an anthropomorphic character. A richly 
peopled mythology arose in India and Greece as naturally 
as poetry itself. The one was the oifspriiig of the other, 
and was in fact the poetical expression of those high 
aspirations which marked the Aryan character. Soon the 
Hindu, like the Greek, unguidcd by direct revelation, 
personified and deified not only the powers of external 
nature, but all the internal feelings, passions, moral and 
intellectual qualities and faculties of the mind. Soon he 
began to regard every grand and useful object as a visible 
manifestation of the supreme Intelligence presiding over 
the universe, and every departed hero or benefactor as 
a mere reflection of the same all-wise and omnipresent 
Ruler. Hence, to give expression to the varied attributes 
and functions of this great Being, thus visibly manifested 
to the world, both Hindu and Greek peopled their pan¬ 
theons with numerous divine and semi-divine creations, 
clothing them with male and female forms, and inventing 
in connexion with them various fanciful and often mon¬ 
strous myths, fables, and allegories, which the undis¬ 
criminating mvdtitude accepted as realities, without at all 
understanding the ideas they symbolized. In India 
we are able to trace back the development of these 
anthropomorphic ideas to their source in the Rig-veda, and 
thence follow them step by step through Manu, the epic 
poems, and Puranas. In the Rig-veda a god Vishnu is 
often named as a manifestation of the Solar energy, or 
rather as a form of the Sun; and the point which dis- 
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tinguislies him from the others is his striding over the 
heavens in three paces, supposed to symbolize the three 
stages of the Sun’s daily course in his rising, culminating, 
and setting (see note, p. 331). Subsequently he takes a 
foremost place among the twelve Adfcyas, or twelve dis¬ 
tinct forms of the Sun in the twelve months of the year. 
In the Brahrnanas he is identified with sacrifice ( Vajna), 
and once described as a dwarf {Vdaiana; J^atapatha- 
briihmana XIV. i, i, 6, I. 2, 5, 5). In Maim, Brahman, 
the universal Soul, is represented as evolving his essence 
in the form of Bralima, the Creator of all things, and various 
other visible manifestations of the Deity are recognized, 
as in the Veda. In Book XII. 121, Vishnu and Hara 
( = Siva) are mentioned as present in the human body, 
tlie former imparting movement to its muscles, the latter 
bestowing strength. 

In all this, however, there was not enough to satisfy 
the cravinos of the human heart for a religion of faith 
in a personal god—a god sympathizing with humanity, 
and even with the lower forms of animal life, loving all 
his creatures, interested in their affairs, and ever at hand 
to assist them in their difficulties. Nor, on the other 
hand, was there sufficient to meet the demands of other 
constituent parts of mans comjdex nature for a religion 
of activity and good works; of austerity and subjugation 
of the passions ; of contemplation and higher spiritual 
knowledge. Soon, therefore, the great Spirit of the uni¬ 
verse began to be viewed still more anthropomorphically, 
through the medium of man’s increasing subjectivity, as a 
Being who not only created man but condescended to human 
sympathies, and placed himself in the closest connexion 
with all his creatures, whether gods, men, or animals. 

But first arose the inquiry why and how this great 
Being willed to create at all ? To account for this it was 
conceived that when the universal and infijlite Being 

y 2 
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Brahma {nom, case of the neut, Brahma 7 i) —the only really 
existing entity, wholly without form and unbound and 
unaffected by the three Gunas or by qualities of any kind 
(pp. 95, 116)—wished to create for his own entertainment 
the phenomena of the universe, he assumed the quality of 
activity {rajas) and became a male person as Brahma fiom, 
case inasc.) the Creator. Next, in the progress of still 
further self-evolution, he willed to invest himself with the 
second quality of goodness {sattva) as Vishnu the Preserver, 
and with the third quality of darkness {ta^aas^) as Siva 
the Destroyer. This development of the doctrine of triple 
manifestation {tri-}niirtl\ which appears first in the brah- 
manized version of the Indian Epics, had already been 
adumbrated in the Veda in the triple form of fire (see 
p. 18), and in the triad of gods, Agni, Sfirya, and Indra 
(see note, p. 19); and in other ways^. 

The Veda indeed, rather than Manu, was the source of 
the later incarnations (see notes, pp. 329-331). It was the 
Vedic Vishnu (connected with Surya, ‘the Sun’) who be¬ 
came Vishnu the world-preserver, while Rudra (connected 
with Indra and the Maruts), the god of tempests, became 
the world-dissolver Siva. Under the latter form, the 
Supreme Being is supposed to pass from the operation 
of creation and preservation to tliat of destruction, these 
three separate acts being assigned to separate deities who 
are themselves finite, and obey the universal law of dis¬ 
solution at the end of a Kalpa (see note, p. 333), when they 
again become merged in simple Soul {kevaldtman). But as 

’ III the Kuinara-sanibhava II 4, we have the following • Namas 
trimurtaye tuhJiyam prdk-si'ishfeh kevaldtma 7 ie Guna-traya-vihhdgdya 
•pai^ad hhedam upeyushe^ ‘ Hail to thee of triple form, who before 
creation wast simple Soul, and afterwards miderwent partition for the 
distribution of the three Gunas.’ 

The thirty-three gods (3 multiplied by ii) of the Rig-veda (tribhtr 
ekada^atr devehhir ydtani, I. 34, ii, I. 45, 2) point to tlie same idea of 
triple manifestation. 
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it was essential that even the god of dissolution should con¬ 
nect himself with humanity, and as, according to a funda¬ 
mental dogma of Hinduism, all death leads to new life, 
all destruction to reproduction, it was natural that the 
latter operation should be chosen as tlie link of connexion, 
rather than the former. His function of destroyer is, 
therefore, interchanged with that of creator (note 2, 
p. 326); he himself is called Siva, ‘the Auspicious,' and 
his character is oftener typified by the reproductive Lin-ga 
(without necessary implication of sensual ideas) than by 
any symbol of destruction. Under this image, in fact, he is 
generally worshipped in India b Nevertheless, he is also 
represented in human form, living in the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains along with his wife PiirvatU, sometimes in the act 
of trampling on and destroying demons, wearing round 
his black neck a serpent and a necklace of 

skulls, and furnished with a whole apparatus of external 
emblems (such as a white bull on which he rides, a 
crescent, a trident^, tiger’s skin, elephants skin, rattle, 


^ Twelve celebrated Lin gas were set up, about the tenth century, in 
twelve great shrines, in twelve chief cities of India, of which Somnath 
was one Tlie representation of the generative organ is not offensive to 
delicacy even when surrounded by the Yoni, or female symbol Quite 
enough, however, is implied to account for the degeneration of S'lva- 
worship in modern times, as expressed in the works called Tantras and 
in the practices of the S'aktas. The representation of 8hva as Ardha- 
narl, half male, half female, symbolizes the unity of the generative prin¬ 
ciple. Some think the god S'iva with the Linga (Phallus) was adopted 
by the Aryans from the aborigines The word S'iva means ‘auspicious,' 
and being first applied euphemistically to the god of temjiests (Rudia) 
afterwards passed into the name of the god of destruction. 

^ The sakti or active energy of a deity is personified as his wife, and 
those who worship the female principle are called S'aktas. Parvatl, 
daughter of the mountain, and worshipped under the name Durga in 
Bengal, is the chief object of the adoration of S'aktas and Tantrikas. 

^ This three-pronged symbol may denote creation, destruction, and 
regeneration. He has also three eyes (one of which is in his forehead), 
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noose, &c.), the exaggeration of which imparts a childish 
and grotesque character to Hindu symbolism when re¬ 
garded from a European point of view. Again, Maha- 
deva, or the great deity Siva, is sometimes connected with 
humanity in one other personification very different 
from that just noted, viz. that of an austere ascetic, with 
matted hair^ Dhurjati), living in a forest 

apart from his consort, abiding in one spot fixed and 
immovable (Sthduu) —teaching men by his own example, 
first, the power to be acquired by penance {tajxts), mortifi¬ 
cation of the body ^ and suppression of the passions; 
and, secondly, the great virtue of abstract meditation 
(samd(Uii), as leading to the loftiest spiritual knowledge 
[jndna) and ultimately to union {yocja) or actual identifica¬ 
tion with the great Spirit of the universe [Pammatmany, 

ill allusion to either the three Vedas oi tune past, picscnt, and futuie 
(whence lie is called Ti if-amhaka), and five faces (whence his name 
randdnana); the crescent moon also symbolizing his ])ower over the 
measurement of tune ife is sometimes said to manifest himself under 
eight forms—ether, air, fire, water, earth, sun, moon, the sacrificing jiricst 
(whence liis name Asliia-mdrti) His black tin oat was caused by the 
deadly poison churned out of the ocean, which would have destroyed the 
universe had he not swallowed it. 

‘ The hair is so worn by S'iva-worshipping Yogis (see p. 104) 

In Maha-bharata, Bauptika-parvan 769, Brahma, the Creator, is repre¬ 
sented as calling on S'lva to cieate living creatures; and the latter, to 
qualify himself for the task, uiideigoes a severe jienance under water. 

® In the character of ‘lord of abstract meditation,’ S'lva is called 
Yogesa, Yogin. Indeed, in some of the Puranas the origin of the Yoga 
(see p. 104) is ascribed to B'lva. In Book I. 55 and III 45-50 of the 
Kumara-sambhava, and in the opening invocation or Nandi of the 
Mricchakatika, there is a description of S'lva’s posture and whole appear¬ 
ance while engaged in profound meditation. He is seated on his hams 
in the posture called paryanka-handha (p. 103, note 2), with his breath 
suppressed and his vision fixed on liis nose. While in this situation the 
god of love attempted to inspire him with affection for Parvati, daughter 
of Himalaya, in order that a son might be born to Siva for the destruc¬ 
tion of the Baitya Taraka, who had extorted, by his penances, so many 
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These three manifestations of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
8iva, whose functions are sometimes interchanged \ exhibit 
the three sides of Hinduism as developed in the epic 
poems, and still more unfolded in the subsequent Puranas. 
The first is the religion of activity ajid works, the second 
that of faith and love, the third that of austerity, con¬ 
templation, and spiritual knowledge. This last is regarded 
a,s the highest, because it aims at entire cessation of action 
and total effacement of all personal entity and identity 
by absorption into simple Soul. 

In medieval times bitter rivalries and disputes sprung 
up between the upholders of these three doctrines ex¬ 
pressed by the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and ^iva^ 


])oonB from Brahma, that the whole universe had become subject to him. 
S'iva, indignant at the interruption of his austerities, reduced Kama 
(Love) to aslics by a flash from his eye. Piii-vatl then herself followed 
S'lva’s example, and commenced a course of penance, whereby she con¬ 
ciliated S'iva and became his wife. A son, Karttikeya, ‘god of war,' 
was then born, who killed Taraka. This is the subject of the Kumara- 
fcambhava. The use of ashes rubbed u})on the body and of Rudraksba 
berries, to form rosaiics, is of great importance in S'iva-worship. 

’ Thus, Vibhnu-worsliip (like S'lva-worship) is connected with the highest 
spiritual knowledge in the Bhagavad-gita. See also note 2, p. 326. 

^ Brahma, ‘the Creator,’ however, is supposed to have done his work. 
Hence the worship of this manifestation fell into desuetude, and only 
in one place do traces of it continue, viz. Piishkara in Ajmir (Bajputana). 
Even the worship of the other two manifestations began in time to 
languish, until that of S'iva was revived by the great teacher and reformer 
S'ankaracarya (sometimes described as an incarnation of S'iva) in the 
eighth century; and that of Vishnu or Krishna by Kamanuja in the 
twelfth, and by Vallabhacarya at the end of the fifteenth. S'iva is now 
the favourite manifestation with Brahmans and the better classes, as 
Krishna is with the others. Benares is a stronghold of S'iva-worship 
(whence his name Kasi-iiatha), but even there Krishna is the popular 
god of the lower orders. The chiefs of many monasteries in the south 
of India are to this day called S'an-karacaryas. A popular festival, or 
rather fast {upavasa^ vrata), called S^iva-ratri, in honour of the god S'iva 
(under the form of the Linga), is kept for a whole day and night, on 
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respectively. Each sect was jealous of the superiority of 
his own system, and particular Puranas were devoted to 
the exaltation of the one god or the other. But in the 
present day the strife of sects has generally given way 
to universal toleration, and a liberal school of theology 
has arisen in India. Most thinking men among the 
educated classes, whatever may be the form of religion to 
which they nominally incline, regard the names Biahma, 
Kama, Krishna, and iSiva as mere convenient symbols 
for different manifestations of the one Supreme Being, 
who may be worshi})ped under different external forms 
and by separate methods, according to the disposition, 

the r4th of the dark half of the montli Magha (January—February). 
The spring festival ((iitsava)^ commonly called Hull or Holi, celebrated 
a few days before the full moon of Flialguna (Febiuary—March), and 
still more popular than the last, is said to be in honour of Krishna 
and the Gopis dancing round fires. Tlieir frolics are commemorated in 
a variety of sports and jokes In some jiaits of India the Holi cor¬ 
responds to the Dola-yatra or ‘swinging festival,’ when figures of Krishna 
and his favourite wife Radha are swung in an ornamented swing The 
Divali {(llpdli) or ‘ festival of lights,’ at the end of Asvin and beginning 
of Kartik (September—October), is in honour of Vishnu’s wife Lakshmi. 
Those who worship Durga or Parvatl, wife of Siva, are called S'aktas (see 
note 2, p. 325) Besides the three jnincipal sects of &aiva^, Vahlinavas, 
and iSdktas, three other inferior ones are often named, viz the Gdnapatyas 
or worshippers of Gana-pati or Gaiie'a, the Sauryas or Saura^, worshippers 
of Surya, ‘ the sun,’ and the Bhdyavatas^ who worship all five deities as 
equally forms of Bhagavat or ‘the Supicmc Being.’ There are also the 
Sikhs of the Paiijab, the disciples of Guru Nanak (Shah), who in the 
reign of B<iber, at the end of the fifteenth century, attempted to combine 
Hinduism with Islam, and promulgated about the time of our Reformation 
a hook called the Adi Grantha, ‘first Book’ (prohibiting idol-worship and 
teaching the unity of the Godhead jiantheistically), as a kind of new Veda. 
He was succeeded by nine other Gurus, each of whom was in some way 
remarkable. The tenth, Govind, added another ‘ Book ’ to the first, and, 
meeting with persecution under Aurangzlb, converted the Sikhs from 
peaceable disciples of a peculiar teacher into a military nation and enemies 
of the Mogul empire. The Sikh chiefs formed themselves into confederacies 
called Misals, over whom Runjit Sinh eventually became supreme. 
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citcumstances, and preference (ishti) of his worshippers. 
They hold, in short, that there are three ways or means of 
salvation, i. the way of works (karman), 2. that of faith 
(bhakti), 3. that of spiritual knowledge {jnmia ); and 
heaven, they assert, may be reached by any one of these 
three roads or by a combination of all. The second, 
however, represents the poi)ular side of the Indian creed, 
as of all religions, false or true. 

It is as Vishnu, then, that the Supreme Being, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindus, exhibited his sympathy with human 
trials, his love for the human race, his respect for all 
forms of life, and his condescension towards even the 
inferior animals as integral parts of his creation. Por¬ 
tions of his essence, they assert, became incarnate in the 
lower animals, as well as in men, to rescue the world 
in great emergencies. Nine principal occasions have 
already occurred in which the god has thus interposed 
for the salvation of his creatures. A tenth has still to 
take place. These incarnations aie briefly as follow^: 

1. the fish. In this Vishnu becEune a fish to 
save the seventh Manu, the progenitor of the human race, 
from the universal deluge^. (See the story told p. 394.) 

2. Kurma^y the tortoise. In this he descended to aid 
in recovering certain valuable articles lost in the deluge. 


^ It should he mentioned that the Bhagavata-purana gives twenty-two 
incarnations of Vishnu. Muirs Texts IV. 156. 

^ The oldest version of this legend, which furnished the germ of the 
subsequent incarnation, is found in the S'atapatha-brahmana, as given 
pp. 32—34 of this volume. The legend is also told in Maha-bharata 
Vana-parvan 12747 &c., wheie the fish is rej)rescnted as an incarnation 
of Brahma; and in the Bhagavata-purana VIII, 24, 7, where it is 
identified with Vishnu. Muir's Texts I. 208 &c. 

® In Satapatha-brahmana VII. 4, 3, 5, Prajapati (or Brahma) is said 
to have assumed the form of the tortoise: ^ Having assumed the form 
of a tortoise, Prajapati created offspring. That which he created he 
made {akarot)) hence the word kurma* Muir's Texts IV. 27. 
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For this purpose he stationed himself as a tortoise at 
the bottom of the ocean, that his back might serve as 
a pivot for the mountain Mandara, around which the 
gods and demons twisted the great serpent Vasuki. They 
then stood opposite to each other, and using the snake 
as a rope and tlie mountain as a churning-stick, churned 
the ocean ^ for the recoverv of the Amrita or ‘ nectar/ the 
goddess Lakshml ^ and twelve other sacred things which 
had been lost in the depths. 

3. Vardlia, the boar. In this he descended to deliver 
the world from the power of a demon called Hiranyaksha, 
who had seized the earth and carried it down into the 
lowest depths of tlie sea. Vishnu, as a boar, dived into 
the abyss, and after a contest of a thousand years, slew 
the monster and raised the earth In the earlier leo:ends 
the universe is represented as a mass of water, and the 
earth being submerged, was. upheaved by the tusks of 
the divine boar. According to some, the object of this 
incarnation was to recover the lost Vedas. It is notice¬ 
able that the first three incarnations are all connected 
with the tradition of a universal deluge. 

^ In this there appeals to be an allegory, and the lesson that may be 
supposed to be taught is, that nothing valuable can be produced or 
recovered by man without great labour—without, as it were, stirring 
the lowest depths of his whole nature 

® Goddess of beauty, and wife of Vishnu, a kind of Hindu Venus, 
Aphrodite (d(/)poS/r77, ‘ foam'born’). 

® The germs of the fable in the earlier literature are very simple. In 
Taittiriya-brahniana I. i, 3, 5, we read: ‘This universe was formerly 
water. Prajapati, as a boar, plunged beneath. He found the earth below. 
Breaking off a portion of her he rose to the surface.’ In Satapatha- 
brahmana XIV. i, 2, ii, occurs the following: ‘The earth was formerly 
so large —EmusJiay a boar, raised her up’ (Muir’s Texts IV. 27). In the 
Eamayana II. no, Brahma, not Vishnu, is represented as taking the 
form of the boar: ‘All was water only m which the earth was formed. 
Tlience arose Brahma. He, becoming a boar, raised up the earth,’ &c. 
See Muir’s Texts I. 53, IV. 36, &c. 
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4. Maras inha, the man-lion. In this he assumed the 
shape of a creature, half man, half lion, to deliver the 
world from the tyranny of a demon called Hiranya-kasipu, 
who had obtained a boon from Brahma that he should 
not be slain by either god or man animal. Hence he 
became so powerful that he usurped the dominion of the 
three worlds, and appropriated the sacrifices made to 
the gods. When his pious son Prahlada praised Vishnu, 
the demon tried to destroy the boy, but Vishnu appeared 
out of a pillar in the form Nara-sinha and tore Hiranya- 
kasipu to pieces. 

These first four incarnations are said to have taken 
place in the Satya or first age of the world. 

5. Vdmana, the dwarf. In the second or Treta age 
Vishnu descended as a dwarf, to deprive the demon 
Bali (who resembles Havana and Kansa in the stories of 
Hama and Krishna) of the dominion of the tliree worlds. 
Vislinu presented himself before him as a diminutive man, 
and solicited as much land as he could step in three paces. 
When his request was granted he strided in two steps 
over heaven and earth, but out of compassion left the 
lower world or Patala in the demon's possession^. 

6 . Parahi-rdma, Hama with the axe. In this Vishnu 
was born as the son of the Brahman Jamad-agni and 
descendant of Bhrigu, in the second age, to restrain the 
Kshatriyas from arrogating dominion over the Brahmani- 
cal caste. Parasu-rama is said to have cleared the earth 
twenty-one times of the Kshatriya class (see p. 349). 

’ The germ of this incarnation in the Kig-veda. I quote one pas¬ 
sage : ‘ Vishnu strode over this (universe); in three places he planted 
his step’ (I. 22, 17). Hence Vishnu is called Tri-inkrama See also 
p. 323 of this volume and Muir’s Texts, vol. iv. p. 63 An account of the 
Dwarf incarnation is given in Ramayana (Schlegel) I. 31, 2, and (Bom¬ 
bay ed.) I. 29, 2, &c. (Gorresio I. 32, 2), It is noticed in the Maha- 
bharata, S'anti-parvan 12943 &c., Vana-parvan 484 &c. 

^ Though now regarded as the mythical type of Brahmanism, arrayed 
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7. Rama (commonly called Rama-candra^ ‘the mild 
or moon-like Rama'), the hero of the Ramayana, son of 
king Dasaratha of the Solar race, and therefore a Ksha- 
triya. Vishnu took this form at the close of the second or 
Treta age, to destroy the demon Ravana (see p. 345). 

8. Krishna, ‘the dark god'—the most popular of all 
the later deities of India ^ This incarnation of Vishnu, 
at the end of the Dvapara or third age of the 


in opposition to tlie military caste, he was probably, in the first instance, 
the hero of a quarrel caused by a Kshatri)^a’s stealing a cow from a 
Brahman named Jamad-agni. In revenge, his son rara‘^u-iaina slew 
the Kshatriya, upon which the other Kshatiiyas murdered Jamad-agni, 
and a fierce contest ensued between his son and the murderers All this 
points to the historical fact of constant struggles between the two leading 
classes, and it may be infeired from the circumstance that Parasu-riima 
is desciibed as fighting with (and conquered by) Kaina-eaiidra, as well as 
with Bhishma in the Maha-bharata, that the Kshatriyas held their own 
if they did not gain the upper hand. The stoiy of PaiaMi-rama is told 
in the Vaiia-parvan 11071 &c, and in the B'anti-parvan 1707 Ac , 
also in the ninth book of the Bhagavata and in the Padma and Agni 
Puranas. In the Vana-parvan 8679, Parasu-rama is described ns stiuck 
senseless by Bama-candia The Udyoga-parvan 7142 Ac relates the 
long single combat between Parasu-rama and Bhishma. They both 
repeatedly stiike each other senseless. Ultimately they are jieisuaded 
by some Munis to leave off fighting. In Adi-parvan 272—280, the 
destruction of the Kshatriyas by Para 4 u-idnia is said to have taken place 
between the Treta and Dvapara ages Muir s Texts I 447. Tradition 
ascribes the formation of the Malabar coast to Parasu-rama, who is said 
to have compelled the ocean to retire and to have caused fissures in the 
western Ghats by blows of his axe. 

^ The addition of 6andra, to distinguish this Rama from the other two, 
is only found in the later literature (see note i, p. 362). 

^ Especially in Bengal. In the upper provinces (except at Mathura 
or Muttra, Krishna’s own city), Oude, Behar, and the greater part of 
Hindustan Proper, the seventh incarnation, Rama-6andra, is principally 
worshipped. That Krishna-worship is comparatively modern is shown 
by the fact that in the old Buddhist Sutras the gods reverenced at the 
time Buddhism arose are named, viz. Brahma, Narayana, S^iva, Indra, Ac., 
but not Krishna. 
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world as the eighth son of Vasu-deva and Devaki of the 
Lunar race, was for the destruction of the tyrant Kansa, 
the representative of the principle of evil, corresponding 
to Ravana in the previous incarnation. 


^ The Kali-yuga or fourth age of the world was supposed to conn- 
mence at the death of Kiislnia. Hence the events of the Maha-bliarata 
must have taken place during the third or Dvapara age, and those 
of the Rainayana at the end of tlie second or Trota age. From the 
gamhling scene in tlie Second Act of the Mncdhakatika, it is probable 
that the names of the four ages are connected with throws of dice; Rrita 
being the best throw, Treta, the tlirow of three or the second best throw, 
and Dvapara, the throw of two or a worse throw , the worst of all being 
Kali The Hindu notion appears to have been that gamhling prevailed 
esiiecially in the D\apara and Kali Yugas In the episode of Nala, the 
personified Dvapara enters .into the dice, and the personified Kali into 
Nala himself, who is then seized with the fatal jiassion for play. The 
Hindu iilea of a succession of four Yugas or ages, lu wdiich a gradual 
deteiioration of the human race takes place, has its counterpart among 
the Romans in the Golden, Silvei, Brazen, and Iron ages, as desciihcd in 
Ovid’s Metamor£)ho8cs (I. 89 &c ) But the Hindu system of mundane 
jienods is more elaborately extended, and perliajis agrees better with 
modern scientific theories (see p 187, note 2). A Maha-yuga or period of 
four ages comjirises 12,000 years of the gods, which (according to the 
Visliim-purana) are equal to 12,000x360 (the assumed number of days 
in an ordinary year), and therefoie to 4,320,000 years of mortals, when 
another cycle of four ages is commenced One thousand of these periods 
of four ages constitute a Kalpa or day of Brahma. = 4,3 20,000,000 human 
years (comprising under it fourteen Manv-antaras or periods presided over 
by fourteen successive Manus), after which there is a universal collapse 
{prattsan6ara, mdhd-pralaifci) of all creation—including Brahma, Vishnu, 
S'iva, gods, demons, men, animals—into Brahman or sim]>le being In 
the present Kalpa or Aeon, six Manus have passed away, of whom the 
first was Svayambhuva, the present or seventh being Vaivasvata Manu’s 
account is confused, and some think the periods of his four Yugas are no 
more than 4800, 3600, 2400, and 1200 ordinary years respectively (Manu 
I 69—71). There is no allusion to mundane periods in the Rig-veda, but 
there is in the Aitareya-brahmana (VIL 15). The present Kali-yuga is 
reckoned to have begun February i8th, 3102 B. c. at midnight, on the 
meridian of Ujjayinl. Whitney^s 2nd Series of Oriental Studies, p 366 ; 
Muir’s Texts 1 43 , Weber’s Indische Studieii I 286, 460. 
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The details of the later life of Krishna have been inter¬ 
woven with the later portions of the Maha-bharata, but 
they do not belong to the plot, and they might be omitted 
without impairing its unity. He is certainly not the hero 
of the great Epic. He appears as a great chief who takes 
the part of the real heroes—the Pandavas^—and his 
claims to deification are often disputed. His earlier days 
and juvenile feats, though not found in the oldest parts 
of tlie Maha-bharata, maybe gathered from the Hari-vansa 
and Puranas, especially the tenth book of the Bhagavata- 
purana, from which we learn as follows : 

Vasu-deva (a descendant of the Yadu who with Purii, as sons of Yajati, 
formed the two branches of the lunar dynasty) had two wives, lioliinl 
and Devakl. The latter liad eight sons, of whom the.eightli was Krishna. 
It was predicted that one of these would kill Kansa, king of Matimra 
and cousin of Devakl. He therefore irniirisoried Vasu-deva and his wife, 
and slew their first six children. The seventli, Bala-rama, was abstracted 
from Devakl’s womb, traiisfeired to that of Rohirn, and thus saved The 
eighth was Krishna, born with black skin and the mark called Srl~vatsa 
on his breast^. IIis father, Vasu-deva, escaped fj*om Mathura with the 
child, and, favoured by the gods, found a herdsman named Nanda—of 
the race of the Yadavas—whose wife, Ya'-oda, had just had a son, whom 
Vasu-deva conveyed to Devakl, after substituting his own son in its place. 
Nanda took the infant Krishna and settled first in Gokula or Vraja, and 
afterwards in Viindavana, where Krislina and Bala-rama giew up together, 
roaming in the woods, and joining in the sports of the herdsmen’s sons. 
While still a boy, Krishna destroyed the serpent Kaliya, and lifted up tlie 
mountain Govardhana on his finger to shelter the Gopis from the wrath 
of Indra, who, enraged by their love for Krishna, tried to destroy them 
by a deluge. He is described as sporting constantly with these Gopis or 
shepherdesses, of whom a thousand became his wives, though only eight are 


^ Later additions to the Maha-bharata make the Pandavas also incar¬ 
nations of certain deities. 

The anniversary of the birth-day of Krishna, called JanmashtamI, 
because his birth is said to have occurred on the eighth day of the month 
Bhadra (August—September), is celebrated as a great festival. Professor 
Weber has lately published some valuable information on this subject. 
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specified, Radha bein^ the favourite. Krishna built Dvaraka in Gujarat, 
and thither transported the inhabitants of Mathura after killing Kansa. 

According to some, Krishna is not an incarnation of 
Vishnu, but Vishnu himself; in which case, Bala-rdma, 
" the strong Kama b’ born at the end of the Dvapara or 
third age of the world, as son of Vasu-deva and Devaki, 
and elder brother of Krishna, is sometimes substituted for 
Krishna as the eiglith incarnation of Vishnu. 

9. Buddha, According to the Brahmans, Vishnu as¬ 
sumed the form of the great sceptical philosopher, in 
the fourth age of the world, to delude the Daityas or 
demons into neglecting the worship of the gods, and 
thus exposing them to destruction. 

10. Kalki or Kalhin, who is yet to appear at the close 
of the fourth or Kali age, when the world has become 
wholly depraved, for the final destruction of the wicked, 
for the re-establishment of righteousness upon the earth, 

^ This tliiid llama, usually held to be the seventh sou of Vasu-deva, 
and sometimes called Ilalayudha^ ‘armed witli a ])hMjgh-hhajnd weapon,’ 
sometimes Musalin^ ‘club-armed,’ is the Hindu Hercules. In Maha 
hhaiiita I. 7308 (as well as in the Vishnu-purana), he is said to have 
been produced from a white hair of Vishnu, as Knshna was from a black. 
Elsewhere he is said to be an incaination of the gieat serpent S'esha, 
and in Anusasaiia-i)arvan 6163 he is regarded as a Naga, or semi-divine 
being, half man, half serpent, and at his death (recorded in Mausala- 
parvan 117), a large Kaga is described as coming out of his mouth and 
entering the ocean. Diodorus Siculus, in his account of the Indians 
(II. 39), has the following: ‘It is said that Hercules also (as well as 
i^touvaost worshipped by the inhabitants of tlie mountains) lived amongst 
them, and, like the Greeks, they represent him with a club and lion’s skin; 
and that in strength of body and bravery, he excelled all moitals, and 
purged the earth and sea from monsters (drjpicop). And that since he had 
numerous sons from his many wives, but only one daughter, when they 
were grown up, he divided the whole of India into equal parts, so that 
each of his sons should have a kingdom of his own, and his one daughter 
he made queen. And that he founded many cities, and among them the 
largest and most celebrated was Palibothra (UaXi^oOpa); and that after 
his death, he oVjtained divine honours.’ 
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and the renovation of all creation with a return to a new 
age of purity According to some, he will be 

revealed in the sky, seated on a white horse, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, blazing like a comet b 

Looking more closely at these ten incarnations, we may 
observe that in the first three Vishnu is supposed to be 
present in the body of animals, and in the fourth to take 
the form of a being half animal, half human. This last 
may be regarded as a kind of intermediate link, the object 
of which is to prevent too great abruptness in connecting 
the Deity with the higher forms of worldly existence. 
From the mixed manifestation of half a lion, half a man, 
the transition is natural to that of a complete man. The 
divine essence passing into human forms commences with 
the smallest type of humanity, represented by a dwarf. 
Thence it rises to mighty heroes, who deliver the world from 
the oppression of evil demons and tyrants whose power 
increases with the deterioration of mankind during the 
four ages. In the tenth and final manifestation, which 
remains to be revealed, evil and wickedness are to be 
entirely rooted out. We see in all this the working of 
the Hindu idea of transmigration. Even in Manus time 
it was an accepted dogma that the souls of men, popularly 
regarded as emanations from the Deity, might descend 
into the bodies of animals, or rise to those of higher 
beings. It was therefore an easy expansion of such a 
doctrine to imagine the divine Soul itself as passing 
through various stages of incarnation for the delivery of 
the world from the effects of evil and sin, and for the 
maintenance of order in the whole cycle of creation. 

Let me introduce here a curious legend, related by 
Moor in his ‘Hindu Pantheon" (p. 418), which I abridge. 


^ According to Vislinu-purana IV. 24, he is to be born as Kalki in 
the family of Vishnu-} asas, an ancient Brahman of S'ambhala 
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as illustrating the character of the three gods, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, in their relationship to men: 

The great sage Bhrigu, one of the ten Maharshis or primeval patriarchs 
created by the first Manu (I. 35), was asked which god was the greatest. 
He said he would endeavour to ascertain, and first went to Brahma, on 
ajjproacliing whom, he purposely omitted an ol 5 feisance. Upon this, the 
god reprehended him very severely, but was pacified by seasonable 
aj>ologios. Next he entei*ed the abode of Siva, in Kailasa, and omitted, 
as before, all token of adoration. The vindictive deity was enraged, and 
would have destroyed the sage, but was in the end conciliated. Lastly, 
he repaired to Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vibhnu, whom he found asleep. 
To make a trial of his kindness and condescension, he boldly gave the 
god a kick on his breast, which awoke him. Instead of showing anger, 
however, the god arose, and on seeing Bhrigu, inquired tenderly whether 
his foot was hurt, and then proceeded to rub it gently. ‘ This," said 
Bhrigu, ‘ is the mightiest god ; he overpowers by the most potent of all 
weapons—kindness and gcneiosity ’ 


The T\(lnidijmia. 

I proceed now to give a brief account of Valmiki\s ^ 
jioem, the Jlaiuajaiia {Ihlnm-injidni, ‘ the goings or doings 

^ Valnnki is thought to have been born in that part of India which 
corresponds to Kosala, the chief town of which was Ayodhya (reigned 
over by Dasaratlia, llama’s father), and wdiicli was close to the rt'gion 
of Videha, whose king, Janaka, was the father of Sita, and whoso con- 
iiexion with yajnavalkya is desciibed in the Brahmana of the White 
Yajur-veda, and in some of the Malia-bharata legends Valmiki himself 
is believed to have been an adherent of the Black Yajiir-vcda, and it is 
certain that the story of llama was carefully preserved among the Tait- 
tirlyakas, and that Valmiki interweaves their legends into his narrative. 
According to Mr. Gust (Calcutta Heview XLV), Valmiki resided on the 
banks of the Jumna, near its confluence with the Ganges at Allahabad ; 
and tradition has marked a hill in the district of Banda in Bundelkund, 
as his abode. Some actually assert that he began life as a highway 
robber, but repenting of his misdeeds, betook himself to a hermitage, 
on this hill, where he eventually received Sita, the wife of Kama, wlien 
banished by her over-sensitive husband. There were born her two sons, 
Kusa and Lava (sometimes combined into one compound, thus— Ausl- 

Z 
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of Bama’), which in its present form consists of about 24,000 
stanzas, mostly in the common heroic Anushtubh metre h 
It should be noted in the first place that the purity of 
its text has been exposed to risks, which the longer Epic 
has escaped. Its story was more popular and attractive. 
It was shorter, and far less burdened with digressions; 
it had more unity of plot; its language was simpler and 
presented fewer difficulties. As a result of these circum¬ 
stances it was more easily committed to memory. Hence 
it happened that, even after the final settlement of its 
text, it became orally current over a great part of India. 
We know from the fourth chapter of the first book that 
it had its minstrels and reciters like the Greek pay^<oSoL^ 
and variations in the wording of the narratives became 
almost unavoidable. In process of time, as written copies 
of the poem multiplied, the unfettered flow of the common 
heroic metre facilitated slight alterations and interpola¬ 
tions by transcribers who sometimes aimed at being poets 
themselves. Hence we have at least three versions 
of the text of the poem: one belonging to Benares and 
the North-west; another, which is generally, though not 
always, more diffuse and open to suspicion of interpola¬ 
tions, peculiar to Calcutta and Bengal Proper; and a third, 


lavau), who were taught to sing the poem descriptive of their unknown 
father’s actions, and from whom are traced the proudest Rajput castes 
The reviewer thinks it not unlikely that Valmiki may have been con¬ 
temporaneous with the heroes whom he describes. 

^ The metre in which the greater part of the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata is written is the common Sloka (see my Sanskrit Grammar, 935), 
in which only five syllables out of sixteen in each line are really fixed. 
The others may be either long or short. The Indra-vajra variety of 
Trishtubh is however frequently used in the Maha-bharata; and in the 
Ramayana, at the end of the chapters, we have often the Jagati (Gram. 
937, 941)* The former of these has eleven syllables to the half-line, the 
latter twelve; and the quantity of every syllable being fixed, there 
is less simplicity and freedom of style. 
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to Western India (Bombay). These principal recensions, 
as well as all the known MSS., whatever may be their 
occasional variations ^ divide the poem into seven books, 
as follow: 

I. Bala-kdnda^ the section relating to the boyhood of Rama. 2. Ayo~ 
dhyd-k'^, descriptive of the transactions in Ayodhya and the banish¬ 
ment of Rama by his father, king Dasaratha. 3. Aranya- 1 ^, nar¬ 
rating events in the forest-abode of Rama after his banishment, 
including the carrying off of Sita by Havana. 4. Ktshkindhyd-Jc ^ 
detailing the occurrences at Kishkindhya, the capital city of Rama's ally 
Sugi'iva. 5. Sundara-k^^ ‘the beautiful section," giving an account of the 
miracles by which the passage of the straits and the arrival of the 
invading armies in Lanka (Ceylon) were effected. 6. Ytiddha-W, de¬ 
scribing the actual war with Havana in Lanka, the victory over his armies 
and his destiuction by Rama, the recovery of Sita, the return to Ayodhya, 
the reunion of the four brothers, and final coionation of Rama. 7. Utta-- 
ra-k'^, narrating the concluding events of the history of Rama after his 
coronation on returning to Ayodliya—his sensitiveness to the gossip and 

^ Professor Weber shows that the variations now discovered in MSS. 
of the Ramayana in different parts of India are so great, that it is no 
longer j^ossible to talk of thiee recensions only. With regard to the Bengal 
(Gauda) recension, it may be observed that in that part of India, where 
there is less demand for MSS., learned men have been their own scribes, 
and have always tampered more freely with original texts than the un¬ 
learned copyists of the North. In 1806 and 1810 Carey and Marshman 
published the text and translation of two books out of the seven which 
complete this recension ; but here and there they have followed the 
northern. Twenty years afteiwards Augustus William Schlegel published 
the text of two books of the northern version, with a Latin translation 
of the first; and after another interval of twenty years Signor Gorresio, 
a learned [talian scholar, published, at the expense of king Charles Albert, 
a very beautiful and accurate edition of the Bengal recension, with an 
Italian translation, which I have generally followed in my summary of 
the narrative. The remainder of that particular recension, the editing 
of which was commenced by Schlegel, was left unpiinted. More than 
ten years have elapsed since editions of the more reliable recension, 
with commentary, were put forth at Calcutta and Bombay. That of 
Calcutta is dated Sam vat, 1917. Mr. R. Griffith's poetical translatioti' 
of the Ramayana, which has appeared since, deserves, and has received, 
the greatest commendation. 
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scandal of the citizens, his consequent banishment of Sita to the hermit¬ 
age of Valmiki, notwithstanding the absolute certainty of her blameless 
conduct during her captivity in Havana’s palace, the birth of his twin 
sons, Kusa and Lava, in the hermitage, his final reunion with her, and 
translation to heaven. All this supplement to the story has been drama¬ 
tized by Bhava-bhuti in his ITttara-rama-caritra, and the whole previous 
history in his Maha-vira-caritra. 

We have already noted that the seventh Book, as well 
as the introductory chapters of the first, giving a summary 
of the plot, and the passages identifying Rama with 
Vishnu or the Supreme Being {such as VI. cii. 12, Grorresio), 
are in all probability comparatively modern appendages. 

No suspicion, however, of interpolations and variations 
avails to impair the sacred character of the poem in the 
eyes of the natives h Some idea of the veneration in 
which it is held may be formed from the verses at the 
end of the introductory chapter, which declare— 

He who reads and repeats this holy life-giving Blmayana is liberated 
from all his sins and exalted with all his posterity to the highest 
heaven. 

Brahma also, in I. 2, 40, is made to utter the following 
prophecy in the presence of the poet Valmiki : 

As long as the mountains and rivers shall continue on the surface of 
the eartb, so long shall the story of the Hamayana be current in the 
world. [ Ydvat sthCisyanti (jirayah saritas- 6 a maliiiale Tdvad Hamayana- 
hatha lohediu praCarisliyaU ] 

The main story of the poem although often inter¬ 
rupted by long episodes which have little bearing on the 


^ Weber has noted that in the Sarva-dar-ana-sangrata (p. 72, 1 . 15) a 
passage is quoted from tlie Skanda-purana which places the Mula- 
raniayana, 'original Eamayana,’ as a S'astra after the four Vedas, the 
Bharata, and the Paiica-ratraka. Some of the Sargas in the Uttaia^ 
kanda have no comment as being prahshipta. 

“ While writing my account of the Hamayana, I have consulted an able 
article on this poem in the Calcutta Heview (XLV), to which I am under 
great obligations. The author of the article is my friend Mr. H. N. Gust, 
a late distinguished member of the Bengal Civil Service. 
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plot, flows in a far more continuous and traceable course 
than that of the Maha-bharata. It may be divided into 
four principal parts or periods, corresponding to tlie chief 
epochs in the life of Rama. I. The account of his youth¬ 
ful days ; his education and ic>.ideici(*(' at the court of his 
father Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya ; his happy marriage 
to Sita; and his inauguration as heir-apparent or crown- 
prince. II. The circumstances that led to his banish¬ 
ment ; the description of his exile and residence in the 
forests of Central India. III. His war with the giants 
or demons of the South for the recovery of his wife Sita, 
carried off by their chief Havana; his conquest and 
destruction of Havana, and reunion with Sita. IV. His 
return with Sita to Ayodhyil; his restoration to the 
throne of his father; and his subsequent banishment of 
Sita \ 

The i)ocm opens with a description of Ayodhya^, and 


’ According to Profebsor Lassen tlie development of the story of llama 
may be divided into four stages. The fiist construction of tlie }>oeni 
did not carry the narrative beyond the banishment of Kama to the 
Ifimalaya and the circumstances which caused his wife Sita and his 
brother Lakshmaiia to follow him into exile. The second changed the 
place of hanishinent to the Godavari, and desciihcd tlie pioteciion 
afforded to the hermits against the attacks of the aborigines. The 
third embraced the account of the first attempts to subdue the iiihabit- 
ants of the Deklian. The fourth amplification, which resulted from the 
knowledge gained by the Hindus of the island of Ceylon, included the 
description of llama’s expedition against Ijaiika. Seeind. Alt. II. p. 505 - 
Although Ayodhya is the base of operations in the llamayana, yet 
the poet carries us through a vast extent of country, conducting us 
now beyond the Sutlej into the Panjab, now across the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains into the Dekhan, and now across the Narmada and Godavari to 
the most southern parts of India, even to the island of Ceylon. The 
geography of the poem, however, though far more interesting, and ex¬ 
tending to wider points in every direction, than that of the Maha- 
hharata, is not always to be trusted. The river Sarayu is now called 
the Gogra. 
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an eulogium on Dasaratlia and his ministers, of whom 
the most eminent were the two prime ministers Vasishtha 
and Vamadeva. Besides these, there were eight other 
counsellors (.fm-.T/ /.T?). agreeably to the precept laid down 
by Manu (see p. 262 with note 2). These.are of course 
all Brahmans, and direct the affairs of the government. 
King Daiaratha has no son (VIII. i)—a serious calamity 
in India, where a son is needed for the due performance 
of the ^raddha (see p. 255 with note i). The usual 
remedy for this misfortune was a great sacrifice, pur¬ 
posely cumbered with a most tedious and intricate cere¬ 
monial, not to be performed except by Brahmans, who 
received in return enormous gifts. The Bakshasas were, 
of course, eagerly on tlie watch for any flaw, defect, or 
mistake. If any occurred, the whole ceremony was 
seriously obstructed, and its efficacy destroyed. 

Bishyasringa, therefore, a celebrated sage, is married 
to Dasaratha's daughter Santa, and induced to assist 
at the celebration of a great Asva-medha or horse- 
sacrifice. 

The episode in which the story of this sago is told is 
very curious : 

It so liappened, that in the neighbouring kingdom of Anga, now 
known as Bhagulpore, in Bengal, there had l)een a gieat dearth, and 
the king, Lomapada, liad been assured that the only chance of obtaining 
rain was to entice the ascetic Bishya'^rin ga from his retirement, and 
induce him to marry the king^s daughter, or rather the adopted child 
of Lomapada, and real daughter of Da'^aratha. This ascetic was the 
son of Yibhandaka, a sainted mortal of frightful power, who had pro¬ 
duced him apparently without a mother, and had brought him up alone 
in the wilderness, where he had never seen nor even heard of the fascina¬ 
tions of women. The plan was to send a party of young females, dis¬ 
guised as ascetics, and inveigle the great saint from his retreat. The 
description of the surprise and unsettlement of mind, the interruption 
of devotion, and heart's unrest, that befell the unhappy saint when he 
received his strange guests, is very singular. In the end, the ascetic is 
seduced from his hermitage, put on board a vessel on the Ganges, 
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married to the king’s daughter, and brought to Ayodhya, to conduct 
the sacrifice 

The horse-sacrifice ^ therefore, was successfully per¬ 
formed. We are told that no oblation was neglected, 
nor any mistake committed; all was^ in exact conformity 
to the Veda (L xiii. lo). The queen Kausalya, mother 


’ I have consulted here Mr. Gust’s article iii the Calcutta Review (XLV). 
lie there remarks that ‘ we might laugh at the conceit of such a case 
being possible had not a modern traveller in the Levant, Mr. Curzon, 
assured us of the existence of a similar case in one of the convents of 
Mount Atlios in the nineteenth century. He there found a monk in 
middle life who had never set eyes on women, nor had any notion of 
them beyond what could be formed from a black and hideous altar- 
j)icturo of the Virgin Mary. The cruel traveller, by an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the many charms of the fan sisterhood, entirely destroyed the 
poor monk’s peace of mind for the futuie.’ 

" The horse chosen for tins purj)ose was let loose and allowed to roam 
about for a year If no one was able to seize it during this period, it 
was deemed fii. for sacrifiee , but the seizure was sometimes effected by 
the god Indra, whose tenuic of heaven was imperilled by the great power 
acquired by those who comjdeted many Asva-incdhas. Another year was 
consumed in preparations for the sacrifice. The description of the cere¬ 
mony, ill I xiii, is curious Twerdy-one Yupas or sacrificial posts were 
erected, to which were tied various animals, and the horse. Near the 
latter the queens of Da. 4 aratha watched for a whole nrght. The marrow 
{vapd) of the horse [patatrin, according to the commentator, 
pura, asvdndm pahslidh santiti\ was then taken out and dressed, and 
the hor^e itself cut up and offered in the fire, and the king, smelling 
the smoke of the burning flesh, became absolved from his sins. Various 
other sacrifices seem to have accompanied the Asva-medha, such as the 
( 5 atushtoma, Jyotishtoma, Atiratra, Abhijit, &c. The Pravargya and 
Upasad are described in Aitareya-brahmana I. i8, i, 23-25. Compare 
the Asva-medha hymns of the Rig-veda (I. 162, 163) and the rules for 
this sacrifice given in Satapatha-brahmana XIII and Katyayana’s Sutras 
XX 6, 78. An important part of the proceedings was the feasting and 
the largesses. King Dasaratha is described as giving to the priests a 
million cows, a hundred million pieces of gold, and four times as many 
pieces of silver. 
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of Rama, and the other two queens, Sumitra and Kai- 
keyi\ remain with the slaughtered horse for one whole 
night (I. xiii. 36, 37). The gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, along with Indra and his troop of Maruts, assemble 
to receive their shares of the sacrificial oblations, and 
being satisfied, promise four sons to Dasaratha (I. xiv, 9). 
The scene then changes to the abode of the gods, where 
a deputation of the deities waits on Brahma, and repre¬ 
sents to him that the universe is in danger of being 
destroyed by the chief of the Rakshasas or evil demons, 
called Ravana, who from his island-throne in Ceylon 
menaces earth and heaven with destruction. His power 
is described as so great that— 

Where he is, there the sun does not give out its heat; the winds 
through fear of him do not blow, tlie fire ceases to burn, and the ocean, 
crowned with rolling billows, becomes motionless (T xiv. 17) 

The secret of this power lay in a long course of auste¬ 
rity^, which, according to the Hindu doctrine, gained for 


^ Of Da.<aratha’s three wives, the chief, Kausalya, is said to have been 
of his own race and country (probably so called from Kosala, the country 
of Dasaiatha); the second, TCaikeyl, was the daughter of Asva-paii, king 
of Keka^a, supposed to be in the Paiijab (whence the king himself is 
sometimes called Kekaya); and the third, Sumitra, was probably from 
Magadha or Behar. The father of the last is said to have been a Vaisya. 
It is noticeable that Asva-pati, king of Kekaya, is mentioned in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajur>vcda as nearly contemporary with Janaka, 
father of Sita. 

According to the Hindu theory (cf. p. 106), the performance of tapa^i 
or austerities of various kinds was like making deposits in the bank of 
heaven. By degrees an enormous credit was accumulated, which enabled 
the depositor to draw to the amount of his savings, without fear of his 
drafts being refused payment. The merit and power thus gained by weak 
mortals was so enormous, that gods as well as men were equally at the 
mercy of those all but omnipotent ascetics. Hence both Bishis and Bak- 
ehasas and even gods, especially Siva (p. 326), are described as engaging 
in self-inflicted austerities, in order to set mere human beings an example, 
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him who persevered sufficiently, however evil his designs, 
superiority to the gods themselves, and enabled Ravana 
to extort from the god Brahma this remarkable boon— 
that neither gods, genii, demons, nor giants should be 
able to vanquish him. As, howevi^, in his pride, he 
scorned to ask security from man also, he remained vul¬ 
nerable from this one quarter, if any mortal could be 
found capable of coping with him. While the discussion 
of the matter is carried on in heaven, Vishnu joins the 
conclave, and at the request of the other gods, promises 
to take the form of man that he may kill Ravana, and 
consents to become incarnate for this purpose, in the 
family of Dasaratlia, king of Ayodhya (Oude), of tlio 
Solar dynasty. 

It should be stated here that, according to the legendary 
history of India, two lines of rulers were originally domi¬ 
nant in the north of India, called Solar and Lunai*, under 
whom numerous petty princes held authority and to 
whom they acknowledged fealty. Under the Solar 
dynasty the Brahmanical system gained ascendancy more 
rapidly and completely than under the Lunar kings in 
the more northern districts, where fresh arrivtils of martial 
tribes preserved an independent spirit amoiig the popula¬ 
tion already settled in that district. 

This Solar line, though practically commencing with 


or perhaps not to be supplanted by them, or else not to be outdone in 
aiming at re-absorption into Brahma. In these (3ases it is incorrect (as 
remarked by Professor Baiierjea) to translate taj)as by ‘ penance,' if 
expiation for sin is thereby iinjdied. It is simply self-inflicted pain and 
suflfering, with a view to the acquisition of superhuman powers, or of 
final emancipation. The root tap signifies first Ho burn’ and then Ho 
torment.’ It is connected with Ijat. tepeo. Also with Greek T€<ppa^ root 
Ta</), OuTTroi, which hist originally signified Ho burn/ not Ho bury,’ dead 
bodies. As, however, ‘ penance ’ is derived from poena, ‘ pain,' it is 
I>erhaps a suitable equivalent for the Sanskrit tapas. 
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Ikshvaku, is fabled to have derived its origin from the 
Sun, and even from an earlier source—the god Brahma 
himself Perhaps the object of the Brahman poet or 
later constructor of the poem might have been to connect 
Rama in his then acknowledged character of an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, with the solar Vishnu of the Veda (see 
p. 323). However this may have been, nothing shows 
more clearly than the legendary pedigree of Rama how 
the whole poem was subjected to a brahmanizing process. 
We see from it that the most powerful lino of Kshatriya 
kings is thus made to owe its origin to Brahmanical 
sages of the greatest sanctity. I here abridge the 
genealogy: 

Ikshvaku was the son of Manu Vaivasvata (i. e. tlic seventh Manu, or 
Maim of the present period). The latter was a son of Vivasvat or the 
Sun (commonly called Surya). The Sun again was a son of the Mum 
Ka^yapa, who was the son of the Kishi Maiici, who was the son of 
Brahma Fioin Ikshvaku sj)rang the two hranches of the Solar dynast;\, 
viz. that of Ayodhya or Oude, which may be said to have commenced in 
Kakutstha, the grandson of Ikshvaku (as the latter’s son Yikukshi, fatlicr 
of Kakutstha, did not reign), and that of Mithila, or Videha (North Beliar 
and Tirhut), which commenced 111 another of Ikshvaku’s sons, Nimi 
Thiity-fifth in descent from Kakutstha came Sagara, fourth fiom him 
Bhaglratha; third from him Amharlsha, and fifteenth from him llaghu, 
who was father of Aja, who was father of Da^aratha. Hence we have 
the following order of names: Brahma, Marliii, Ka^yapa, Vivasvat or 

Surya, Vaivasvata, Ikshvaku [Yikukshi], Kakutstha [. 

.], Sagara [ .], Dilipa, Bhaglratha [. ], Amha¬ 
rlsha [. . .], Nala [.], llaghu, Aja, Da«aratha, Rilma. 

This explains why Rama is variously called Kakutstha, Raghava, Da<a- 
ratba, Das^arathi, &c.^ 


^ This list agrees with the usual one as exhibited in Prinsep’s table; 
but there is considerable variation in the genealogy, as given in Rama- 
yana II. cx. and in the Raghu-vansa. For instance, the son of Ikshvaku 
is said to be Kukshi, and bis son Yikukshi, the son of Dilipa is Bhagi- 
ratha, and his son is Kakutstha, and his son is Raghu. In the Raghu- 
vaQ^a, Raghu, father of Aja (V. 36), is said to be the son of Dilipa 
(HI. 13). 
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We are thus brought to the real commencement of the 
story—the birth of Rama^ Four sons are born from 
the three wives of Dasaratha; the eldest, Rama, possess¬ 
ing half the nature of Vishnu, from Kausalya ; the second, 
Bharata, possessing a fourth part, fron|^ Kaikeyi; and the 
(jther two, Lakshmana and Satru-ghna, sharing the re¬ 
maining quarter between them, from Sumitra. The 
brothers are all deeply attached to each other; but 
Lakshmana (often called Saumitri) is especially the com¬ 
panion of Rama, and Satru-ghna of Bharata 

While yet striplings, Rama and his brothers are taken 
by Visvamitra (see p. 363) to the court of Janaka, king 
of Mithila or Videha’^ He had a wonderful bow, once the 
j)ro])erty of ^iva, and had given out, that the man who 

^ In SclilegeVs edition of the Raiuayana and that of Bombay, the 
horoscope of Rama’s hiith is ^iven He is said (1 xix i, 2, 11 . xv 3) 
to have been born on the 9th Tiihi of the month ( 5 aitia, the planet 
Jupiter being in Cancer {Karlata), Professor Weber thinks that the 
mention«of the Zodiacal sign and tlie planet Jupiter is a proof of the late 
date to be assigned to the composition of the llamayuna, or at least of this 
passage, seeing that the Hindus obtained their knowledge of the signs and 
planets from the Greeks, and these latter only completed their Zodiac in 
the first century n.c. Weber, howevei-, remarks that in the Ramayana 
Ceylon is never called TamrapariiT or Sinbala (by which name alone it 
was known to the Greeks), but always Lanka. 

^ Although in xix. the biith of Bharata is narrated after that of Rama, 
he is supposed to have been horn after the twins, and we read in I xv. 
that the divine nectar containing the essence of the god Vishnu was 
drunk by Sumitra next to Kausalya. According to Schlegel, Bharata 
was eleven months junior to Rama, and the twins only three months. 
Probably the mother of Bharata was higher in rank ilmn Sumitra, which 
would give him the precedence. Lakshmana was to Rama like another 
self {Rdniasya Lakshmano vaJith'prdna tvdparahy na da tena vind mdrdm 
lahhatey na tarn mnd mishtarn annam ujidnltam as'ndtiy L xix. 20—22). 

® It is evident that Mithila (North Behar and Tirhut), situated quite 
towards the cast, was an Aryan countiy at this time, for Janaka is 
described (Ram. I. 12) as conversant with all the Sastras and Vedas. 
He is a frequent interlocutor in the Brihad-aranyaka. 
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could bend it should win his beautiful daughter Sita^ 
On the arrival of Rama and his brothers the bow is brought 
on an eight-wheeled platform, drawn by no less than 5000 
men. Rama not only bends the bow, but snaps it asunder 
with a concussion so terrible that the whole assernbl}" is 
thrown to the ground, and the earth quivers as if a 
mountain were rent in twain. 

Sita thus becomes the wife of Rama, and she remained 
his one wife—the type of wife-like devotion. Rama also 
remained her faithful lord—the type of all that a husband 
ought to be in loving tenderness and fidelity 

On their way back to Ayodhya, Dasaratha and his sons 
are met by Parasu-rama, and here we have introduced 
the curious episode of the conflict between the second 
Rama and the previous incarnation of Vishnu—who sud¬ 
denly appears on the scene (though not till various 
strange omens and awful portents had given notice of his 
approach) to challenge the young son of Dasaratha. The 
object of this digression, which is clearly not part of the 
original story, seems to be, that the ex-incarnation of 
A^ishnu, as a Brahman, may, by acknowledging himself 
justly superseded by the Kshatriya incarnation, give a 


^ Called Sita because not born from a woman, but from a furrow (ifUa) 
while Janaka was ploughing (I Ixvi 14). This has given rise to a 
theory tliat the story of Kama allegorizes tlie introduction of agricultuie 
into the south of India. The name Sita occurs in Taittirlya-hialiiiiana 
II. 3, 10, 1-3, as applied to the daughter of Savitri, or Prajapati, and as 
in love with the Moon, who on his part loves another daughter, S'raddha, 
but in the end is brought to love Sita. (See also Kig-veda IV. 57, 6, 7;, 
Atliarva-veda XI. 3, 12.) This is a vaiiation of the older legend which 
represents Savitfi as giving his daughter Surj^a in marriage to the Moon. 
This may account for the name Bdma- 6 andray ‘ moon-like Kama,’ which 
was ultimately given to the hero of the Kamayana 

^ In this resiiect he contrasts very remarkably with the five Pandavas 
—the heroes of the Maha-bharata—who had one wife between them as 
common property, besides others on their own private account. 
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Brahmanical sanction to the deification of the second 
Kama ; but much mythological mysticism is mix%i up 
with the narrative, with the apparent design of obscuring 
the actual facts of the Kshatriya hero’s victory, whicli 
could not, if stated in plain langi^age, be otherwise 
than mortifying to Brahmanical pride. I here abridge 
the story as told in Ramayana I. Ixxiv. &c. (Schlegel ; 
Muirs Texts, voL iv. pp. 176, 177): 

Wlion the king and Ins son lianm were returning home after the 
marriage of the latter to 8Tta, lie was alarmed l>y the ill-omened sounds 
uttered by certain birds, which, however, were counteracted, as the sage 
Vasishtha assured the king, by the auspicious sign of his being perambu¬ 
lated by the wild animals of the forest. Then a hurricane shook the 
earth, uprooting tliQ trees, and thick darkness veiled the sun. Finally, 
Parasu-rama appeared, fearful to beliold, bi illiant as fire, with his axe 
ill his hand, and a bow on liis shoulder. He was angry at the breaking 
of the how of S'iva, of whom he was a discijilc. Being reverently received, 
lie proceeded to tell Kanin, Dasuratha's son, that he had heard of his 
success 111 breaking Siva's bow, and had hi ought another bow, once the 
})ropcrly of Yishnu (I Ixxv. 13), wliich he asked Kama to bend, and 
fit an arrow on tlie stiing, adding, tliat if he succeeded 111 bending it, he 
(Parasii-rama) would challenge him to single combat. Kama replies that 
though his powers were slighted by his lival, he would give him a proof 
of his strength. Whereupon, he angiily snatches the Viow from Parasu- 
raina, bends it, fits an arrow on the string, and tells his challenger that 
he will spare his life because he is a Brahman, but will either destroy his 
sujiernatural power of movement, or deprive him of the abode in bliss he 
had acquired by his austeiities. The gods now arrive to be witnesses of 
the scene. Paras^u-rama becomes disheartened, loses his strength, and 
entreats not to be deprived of his faculty of moving in the air (lest he 
should be unable to fulfil his promise, made to Kasyapa, to leave the 
earth every night). He then continues to say that by the bending of 
the bow he recognizes Kama's divinity, and that he regards defeat by 
the lord of the three worlds as no disgrace. The second Kama then 
shoots the arrow, and thereby in some mysterious manner destroys 
Parasu-rama's abode in the celestial world. 

DaSaratha and his party now return to the capital, and 
preparations are made for the inauguration of Rama as suc¬ 
cessor to the throne, when Kaikeyi, mother of his brother 
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Bharata, jealous of the preference shown to the son of 
Kau^lya, demands of the king the fulfilment of a promise, 
made to her in former years, that he would grant her any 
two boons she asked. A promise of this kind in Eastern 
countries is quite inviolable ; and the king being required 
to banish his favourite son Kama for fourteen years to 
the forest of Dandaka, and to instal Bharata, is forced to 
comply. 

Rama, therefore, with his wife Sita and his brother 
Lakshmana, is banished. They establish themselves in the 
forest near the river Godavari ^ Meanwhile the heart¬ 
broken king pines away in inconsolable anguish. Here 
occurs a touching episode (II. Ixiii). The king, in the 
midst of his despondency, confesses that his present be¬ 
reavement is a punishment for a deed of blood committed 
by himself accidentally in his youthful days. Thus it 
happened: (I translate as nearly as I can word for word, 
in a metre resembling the sixteen-syllable heroic verse of 
the original, omitting portions here and there): 

One day when rains refreshed the eartli, and caused my heart to swell with joy, 
When, after scorching with his rays the parched ground, the suinmer sun 
Had passed towards the soutli; when cooling breezes chased away the heat, 

And gi’ateful clouds arose; when frogs and pea-fowl sported, and the deer 
Seemed drunk with glee, and all the winged creation, dripping as if drowned, 
Plumed their dank feathers on the tops of wind-rocked trees, and falling showers 
Coveted the mountains till they looked like watery heaps, and torrents poured 
Down from their sides,filled with loose stones and red as dawn with mineral earth, 
Winding like serpents in their course, then at that charming season I, 
Longing to breathe the air, went forth, with bow and arrow in my hand, 

To seek for game, if haply by the river-side a buffalo 
Or elephant or other animal might cross, at eve, my path, 

Coming to drink. Then in the dusk I heard the sound of gurgling water: 
Quickly I took my bow, and aiming toward the sound, shot off the dart. 


^ The Dandaka forest is described as beginning south of the Jumna, and 
extending to the Godavari. The whole of that country was a wilderness, 
inhabited by savage tribes (Rakshasas), and infested by wild beasts. 
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A cry of mortal agony came from the spot,—a human voice 
Was heard, and a poor hermit’s son fell pierced and bleeding in the stream, 
‘Ah! wherefore then/ he cried, ‘am T a harmless hermit’s son struck down? 
Hither to this lone brook I came at eve to fill my water-jar. 

]]y whom have I been smitten ? whom have I offended ? Oh ’ I grieve 
Hot for myself or my own fate, but for my parents, old and blind, 

Who perish in my death. Ah ^ what will be the end of that loved pair, 
Long guided and sujiported by my hand ? this baibed dart has pierced 
Both me and them.’ Hearing that piteous voice, 1 Dasaratha, 

Who meant no harm to any human creature, young or old, became 
Palsied with fear ; my bow and arrows dropped fiom my senseless hands; 
And I approached the place in horror; there with dismay I saw. 

Stretched on the bank, an innocent hermit-boy, writhing in pain and smeared 
With dust and blood, his knotted hair dishevelled, and a broken jar 
Lying beside him I stood petnfied and speechless He on me 
Fixed full his eyes, and then, as if to burn my inmost soul, he said, 

‘ How have I wronged thee, monarch ? that thy cruel hand has smitten me— 
Me, a poor hermit’s son, born in the forest * father, mother, child 
Hast thou transfixed with this one arrow: they, my parents, sit at home 
Expecting my leturn, and long will cherish hope—a prey to thirst 
And agonizing fears, (lo to my father—tell him of my fate, 

Lest his dread curse consume thee, as the flame devours the withered wood. 
But first in pity draw thou forth the shaft that pierces to my heart, 

And checks the gushing life-blood,as the bank obstructs the bounding streamh’ 
He ceased, and as he rolled his eyes in agony, and quivering writhed 
Upon the ground, I slowly drew the arrow from the poor boy’s side. 

Then with a piteous look, his features set in terror, he expired. 

Distracted at the grievous crime, wrought by my hand unwittingly; 

Sadly I thought within myself, how best I might repair the wrong. 

Then took the way he had directed me towards the hermitage. 

There I beheld his parents, old and blind, like two clipped wingless birds 
Sitting forlorn, without their guide, awaiting his arrival anxiously. 

And, to beguile their weariness, conversing of him tenderly. 

Quickly they caught the sound of footsteps, and I heard the old man say, 
With chiding voice, ‘Why hast thou lingered, child? Quick give us both to drink 
A little water. Long forgetful of us, in the cooling stream 
Hast thou disported; come in—for thy mother yearneth for her son. 

If she or I in ought have caused thee pain, or spoken hasty words, 


^ I have omitted the youth’s statement that he is not a Brahman, but 
begotten by a Vaisya on a Sudra woman (II. Ixiii. 48, (kc). 
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Think on thy hermit’s duty of forgiveness; boar them not in mind. 

Thou art the refuge of us refugeless—the eyes of thy blind sire. 

Why art thou silent? Speak * Bound up in thee are both thy parents’ lives.’ 
He ceased, and I stood paralysed—till by an effort resolutely 
Collecting all my powers of utterance, with faltering voice I said, 

‘ Pious and noble hermit; I am not thy son; I am the king: 

Wandering with bow and arrow by a stream, seeking for game, I pierced 
Unknowingly thy child. The rest I need not tell. Be gracious to me ’ 
Hearing my pitiless words, announcing his bereavement, he remained 
Senseless awhile; then drawing a deep sigh, his face all bathed in tears. 

He spake to me as I approached him suppliantly, and slowly said, 

‘ Hadst thou not come thyself, to tell the awful tale, its load of guilt 
Had crushed thy head into ten thousand fragments. This ill-fated deed 
Was wrought by thee unwittingly, O king, else hadst thou not been spared, 
And all Ihe race of riaghavas had perished Lead us to the place: 

All bloody though he be, and lifeless, we must look upon^ our son 
For the last time, and clasp him in our arms.’ Then weeping bitterly 
The pair, led by my hand, came to the spot and fell upon their son. 
Thrilled by the touch, the father cried, ‘My child, hast thou no greeting for us*? 
No word of recognition wherefore best thou here upon the ground? 

Art thou offended ? or am I no longer loved by thee, my son ? 

See here thy mother. Thou wert ever dutiful towards us both. 

Why wilt thou not embrace me? speak one tender word Whom shall I heai 
Heading again the sacred Sastra in the early morning hours ? 

Who now will bring me roots and fruits to feed me like a cherished guest ? 
How, weak and blind, can I support thy aged mother, pining for her son ^ 
Htay ’ Go not }^et to Death’s abode—stay with thy parents yet one day. 
To-morrow we will both go with thee on the dieary way. Forlorn 
And sad, deserted by our child, without protector in the wood, 

►Soon shall we both depart toward the mansions of the King of death.’ 
Thus bitterly lamenting, he performed the funeral rites; then turning 
Towards me thus addressed me, standing reverently near—‘ I had 
But this one child, and thou hast made me childless. Now strike down 
The father: I shall feel no pain in death. But thy requital be 
That sorrow for a child shall one day bring thee also to the grave.’ 

After narrating this affecting incident of his early life, 
king DaSaratha, struck with remorse, sickens and dies 

^ This is literally translated. It is well known that blind people com¬ 
monly talk of themselves as if able to see. 

^ His body is burnt with much pomp. We have already noted, as a 
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Soon afterwards the ministers assemble, and decide 
that Bharata shall assume the government (II. Ixxix), 
but he declines to deprive his elder brother Rama of his 
rightful inheritance, and declares his intention of setting 
out for the forest with a complete army (Satur-anga) to 
bring Rama back, and his determination to undergo in 
his place the appointed term of fourteen years exile in 
the forest (II. Ixxix. 8, 9). 

After some trouble he discovers Rama's retreat at Citra- 
kuta\ There and then he breaks the sad news of his 
father s death, and entreats him to return to Ayodhya and 
assume the sovereignty (cii) 

Next ensues a generous contest between the brothers; 
Bharata imploring Rama to accept the throne, and Rama 
insisting on the duty of fulfilling his father's vow (cvi. 
evii). 

Here occurs the episode in which the Brahman Javali, 
who is a sort of impersonation of scepticism, tries in a 
brief address (II. cviii) to instil atlieistic and irreligious 
sentiments into Rama, hoping to shake his resolution and 
induce him to accept the kingdom. His speech, which is 
full of interest as indicating the prevalence of infidel and 
materialistic doctrines at the time when the bralimanized 
version of the Ram ay ana was completed, may be thus 
abridged: 


proof of tlie antiquity of the poem, that his widows are not burnt with 
him (see p. 315). 

^ Tlie isolated hill Citra-kuta is the holiest spot of the worshippers of 
Rama, and is crowded with temples and shrines of Rama and Lakshmana. 
Every cavern is connected with their names; the heights swarm with 
monkeys, and some of the wild-fniits are still called Sita-plial. It is 
situated on a river called the PisunI, described as the MandakinT (II. xcv), 
fifty miles south-east of the town of Bandah in Bundelkund, lat 25* 12, 
long. 80. 47. The river is lined with ghats and flights of stairs suitable 
for religious ablutions. It is worthy of note that at some holy places all 
distinctions of caste are laid aside by the Hindus. 

A a 
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You ought not by abandoning your paternal kingdom to enter upon 
a wrong road, beset with difficulties and troubles. Permit yourself to be 
enthroned in Ayodhya. Dasaratha (your father) is dead and is now 
nothing to you, nor you to him. Any one who feels attachment for any 
other person is insane, since no one is anything to any other I grieve 
for those who swerve not from virtue and justice; such persons suffer 
affliction here, and when they die incur annihilation. Men are careful 
to offer oblations to their progenitors, but what can a dead man eat 1 If 
an oblation eaten here by one person, passes into the body of another, 
then let a S raddha be offered to a man who is travelling abroad, he need 
not eat upon his journey (cf. the doctrine of the Cars’aJtas, p. 132). Tiie 
books composed by theologians (in which men are enjoined to) woiship, 
give gifts, offer sacrifice, practise austerities, abandon the world, are mere 
artifices to draw forth gifts (dana-samvanana). Make up your mind 
{kuru huddhtm) that no one exists hereafter Have regard only to what 
is visible and perceptible by the senses (pratyaksham). Cast everything 
beyond this behind your back (pnshthatah kvru). (See Dr Muii's 
article on Indian Materialists, Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol xix 
P* 303 ) 

Rama’s reply, in which he indignantly rebukes Javali, is a 
noble vindication of religion and faith, but his reference to 
Buddhism and his designation of Buddha himself as a Coiui 
or thief (IT. cviii. 33) must be regarded as interpolations b 

In the end Bharata desists from pressing his brother to 
accept the throne, but only consents to take charge of the 
kingdom as a deposit. He bears away Rama s shoes on 
his head in token of this (cxiii. i), and takes up his abode 
outside Ayodhya, at Nandi-grama, until the return of the 
rightful king, never transacting any business without first 
laying it before the shoes (cxv). Before dismissing him, 
the forgiving Rama entreats him not to indulge angry 
feelings towards his mother for having caused the family 
calamities, in these words: 

Cherish thy mother Kaikeyi, show no resentment towards her (II 
cxii. 27). 


^ Other allusions to rationalistic doctrines will be found scattered 
throughout the Ramayana. 
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After Bharata’s departure ten years of Rama’s banish¬ 
ment pass m moving from one hermitage to another. In 
the description of the quiet life of the exiles we find that 
their morning and evening devotions are never omitted, 
and that Sita dutifully waits on her husband and brother- 
in-law, never eating till they have finished^. When 
they travel, Rama walks first, Sita in the middle, and 
Lakshmana behind (III. xv. i). At length they move 
westward to visit the hermitage of the sage Agastya, near 
the Vindhya mountains. He advises Rilma to live for 
the remainder of his exile in the neighbourhood of Jana- 
sthana at Pancavati on the Godavaii^ (xix). This district 
is infest(id by Rfikshasas, and, amongst others, by Ravana’s 
sister, 6urpa-nakha, who becomes smitten witli love for 
Rama. He of course repels her, telling her that he is 
already married (xxiv. i); but this only rouses the 
jealousy of Surpa-riakha, who makes an attack on Sita, 
and so infuriates the fiery Lakshmana that he thought¬ 
lessly cuts oif her cars and nose ^ (xxiv. 22). ^firpa- 
nakha, smarting with pain and bent on revenge, repairs 
to her brother Ravana, the demon-monarch of Ceylon. 

The description of Ravana (HI. xxxvi; Bombay ed. 
xxxii) is as follows . 

This mighty demon had ten faces, twenty arms, copper-coloured eyes, 
a huge chest, and bright teeth like the young moon. His form was as a 
thick cloud, or a mountain, or the god of death with open mouth. He 
had all the marks of royalty , but his body bore the impress of wounds 
inflicted by all the divine aims in bis warfare with the gods. It was scarred 
by the thunderbolt of Indra, by the tusks of (Indra’s) elephant Airavata, and 
by the discus of Vishnu. His strength was so great that he could agitate 


' This custom remains unaltered to the present day. Compare Manu 
IV. 43 . ‘ Let him not eat with his wife, nor look at her eating.* 

^ A spot now known as Nasik, in the Bombay presidency. 

® It was from this circumstance that Pandavati is now called Nasik 
{ndstkd^ * the nose *). 


A a 2 
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the seas and split the tops of mountains. He was a breaker of all laws, 
and a ravisher of other men's wives. He once penetrated into Bhogavati 
(the serpent-capital of Patala), conquered the great serpent Vasuki, and 
carried off the beloved wife of Takshaka. He defeated Vaisravana (i. e. 
his own brother Kuvera, the god of wealth), and carried off his self- 
moving chariot called Pushpaka. He devastated the divine groves of 
6itra-ratha, and the gardens of the gods. Tall as a mountain-peak he 
stopped with his arms the sun and moon in their course, and prevented 
their rising. The sun, when it passed over his residence, drew in its 
beams in terror. He underwent severe austerities in the forest of 
Giokania for ten thousand years, standing in the midst of five fires (see 
j). 105) with his feet in the air, whence he was released by Brahma, and 
obtained from him (among other boons, see p 345) the power of taking 
what shape he pleased 

The better to secure the mighty Ravana s co-operation, 
^firpa-nakha succeeds in inspiring him with a passion for 
Sita (III. xxxviii. 17), whom he determines to carry off. 
Having with difficulty secured the aid of another demon, 
Marica,—who was the son of the Tadaka (I. xxvii. 8) 
formerly killed by Rama,—Ravana transports himself and 
his accomplice in tlie aerial car Pushpaka to the forest 
near Raraas dwelling. Marica then assumes the form of 
a beautiful golden deer, which so captivates Sita (HI. 


^ One cannot help comparing part of this description with Milton’s 
portrait of Satan. The majestic imagery of the English poet stands out 
in striking contrast to the wild hyperbole of Valmiki. It appears from 
III. liii (Gorresio) that Havana was the son of Visravas, who was the son 
of the sage Pulastya, who was the son of Brahma Hence Havana was 
the brother of the god Kuvera (though by a different mother), and m 
verse 30 he calls himself his brother and enemy. Both he and Kuvera 
are sometimes called Paulastya. Vibhishana and Kumblia-karna were 
also brothers of Ravana, and, like him, propitiated Brahma by their 
penances, and, like him, obtained boons, but the boon chosen by Vibbi- 
shana was that he should never swerve from virtue, and by Kumblia- 
karna (whose size was gigantic and appetite voracious) that he should 
enjoy deep sleep for long periods of time. (See Maha-bharata HI 
15916.) 
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xiviii. ii) that Rama is induced tc leave her with Laksh- 
mana, that he may catch the deer for her, or kill it. 
Mortally wounded by his arrow, the deer utters cries for 
help, feigning Rama’s voice, which so alarms Sita that 
she persuades Lakshmana against his will to leave her 
alone and go to the assistance of his brother. Meanwhile 
Ravana approaches in the guise of a religious mendicant. 
All nature seems petrified with terror as he advances (III. 
lii. lo, ii); and when Sita’s eyes fall on the stranger, 
she starts, but is lulled to confidence by his mendi¬ 
cant’s dress, and offers him food and water. Sud¬ 
denly Ravana declares himself Then throwing off his 
disguise he avows his intention to make her his queen. 
Sitii’s indignation bursts forth, but her wrath is powerless 
against the fierce Ravana, who takes her up in his arms, 
places her in his self-moving car, and bears her through 
the sky to his capital. As Sita is carried along, she 
invokes heaven and earth, mountains and streams (Iv. 43). 
The gods and saints come to look on, and are struck with 
horror, but they stand in awe of the ravisher, and know 
tliat this is pait of the plan for his destruction. All 
nature shudders, the sun’s disk pales, darkness over¬ 
spreads the heavens (Iviii. 16-43). Tt is the short-lived 
triumph of evil over good. Even the great Creator 
Erahma rouses himself, and exclaims, ‘ Sin is consum¬ 
mated ’ (Til. Iviii. 17). 

Arrived in the demon-city, Ravana forces Sita to insjiect 
all the wonders and beauties of his capital (III. Ixi), and 
then promises to make them hers, if she will consent to 
become his queen. Indignantly rejected, he is enraged, 
and delivers her over to the guardianship of a troop of 
Rakshasis or female furies, who are described as horrible 
in appearance, and cannibal in their propensities (III. Ixii. 
29-38). Tormented by them, she seems likely to die of 
despair, but Brahma in compassion sends Indra to her 
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with the god of sleep and a vessel containing celestial 
food (Ixiii. 7, 8) to support her strength. 

Terrible is the wrath of the usually gentle Rama when 
on his return he finds that Sita is carried off by Ravana 
(Ixix). He and Lakshmana at once set off on a long 
search, determined to effect her rescue. After many ad¬ 
ventures, ill the course of which they have a battle with 
a headless fiend called Kabandha, who opposes their pro¬ 
gress, but is killed, and then restored to life by them (III. 
Ixxiv), they make an alliance with Sugriva, king of the 
monkeys (foresters), and assisted by Hanumat, one of the 
monkey-generals, and by Ravanas brother Vibhishana, 
invade Lanka, the capital of Ravana, in Ceylon (IV. Ixiii). 

To transport the army across the channel, a bridge is 
constructed under the direction of the monkey-general 
Nala, son of Visva-karman • 

Tliousaiids of monkey bndge-builders, dying tbrougli tlie sky in every 
direction, tear up locks and trees, and tliiow them into tlie water. In 
bringing huge crags from tlie Himalayas, some are accidentally dropped 
and remain to this day monumeiits of the exploit. At length a pier^ 
IS formed twenty Yojaiias long and ten wide (V xcv 11-15), l^y which 
the whole army croHses, Vibhishana taking the lead. The gods, Kisliis, 
Pitrls, <fec., look on, and utter the celebrated prophecy— 

‘yls* Umg as tlie sea shall remain, so long shall this ]jier (setu) endure, 
and the fame of Ro ma he 2JT0vJuimed ^ ’ 


^ Similarly in the Odyssey (IV 795) Minerva sends a dieam to console 
and animate Penelope. 

^ The god of the ocean at first objected to a regular embankment (V 
xciv. 8), though a j>ier (described as a setu) was afterwards constructed 
the line of rocks in the channel is certainly known in India as Hama-setu 
In maps it is called ‘ Adames bridge.' Everywhere in India are scattered 
isolated blocks, attributed by the natives to llama’s bridge-builders. More 
than this, the hill Grovardhana, near Muttra, and the whole K}^mar range 
in Central India are firmly believed to have arisen from the same cause. 

^ ‘ In the midst of the arm of the sea is the island Ramesurum, or the 
pillar of Rama, of as great rejmte and renown as the pillars of the western 
Hercules. There to this day stands a temple of massive Cyclopean work- 
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After various engagements, described with much weari¬ 
some exaggeration, the great battle between Rama and 
Ravana takes place : 

The gods assemble to take the side of the former, and all the demons 
and evil spirits back their own champion (VI. Ixxxvii. 8). Havana is 
mounted on a magic car, drawn by hf)rses having human faces (manitshya- 
vadanatT hayath) ; and, in order that the two champions may fight on 
an equality, Indra sends his own car, driven by his charioteer Mat all, for 
the use of Kama. Kotli armies cease fighting, that they may look on 
(xci. 2) j but the gods and demons in the sky, taking the part of either 
warrior, renew their ancient strife^ The heroes now overwhelm each 
other with arrows Kama cuts off a hundred heads from Ravana suc¬ 
cessively , but no sooner is one cut off than another appears in its place 
(xcii. 24), and the battle, which has already lasted seven days and seven 
nights without interruption, seems likely to be endlessly jirotracted, until 
Matah informs Kama that Havana is not vulnerable in the head. There¬ 
upon Kama shoots off the terrible anow of Brahma \ given to him by 
the sage Agastya, and the demon-king falls dead (xcii 58). 

manship, said to have been built by the hero, the idol of wliich is washed 
daily with water from the (xaiigcs. Fiom the highest point is a com¬ 
manding view of the ocean, and the interminable lilack line of rocks 
stretching across the gulf of Manaar Thither, fiom all parts of India, 
wander the pilgrims, who are smitten with the wondrous love of travel 
to sacred shrines. From Chuteerkote {Citra-kdta), near the Jumna, it 
IS roughly calculated to be one hundred stages We have conversed 
with some who have accomplished the gieat feat hut many never return , 
the} either die by the way, or their courage and strength evajiorate in 
some roadside lierimtage. Whatever may be its origin, there is the reefy 
harrier, compelling every vessel from or to the mouths of the Ganges, to 
circumnavigate the island of Ceylon.’ Calcutta Review, XLV. 

' This is just what takes place in the Iliad before the great battle 
between Achilles and Hector, the gods taking their respective places on 
either side (II XX). It is interesting to compare the simple Homeric 
nariative with the wild improbabilities of the Indian poem. 

^ This reminds one of Hercules and the Hydra. 

® Here called paxtdmdham astram, and described as having the wind 
for its feathers, the fire and the sun for its point, the air for its body, and 
the mountains Meru and Mandara for its weight (VI. xcii. 45) It had the 
very convenient property of returning to its owner’s quiver after doing its 
work. There appear to have been various forms of this unerring weapon. 
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Great portents and prodigies precede the fall of Ravana, 
and when the victory is consummated a perfect deluge of 
flowers covers the conqueror. The generous Rama causes 
magnificent obsequies to be performed over the body of 
his enemy, which is duly consumed by fireb and then 
places Vibliishana on the throne of Lanka (VL xcvii. 15). 
Rama then sends Hanumat with a message to Sita, and 
Vibhishana brings her into his presence in a litter [kvikd ); 
but Rama allows her to come before him on foot, that 
she may be seen by all the army. 

The monkeys crowd round her, adniliing her incomparable beauty, the 
cause of so much toil, danger, and suffering to themselves^. On seeing 
her, Hama is deeply moved. Three feelings distract him—joy, grief, and 
anger (xeix. 19)—and he docs not address Ids wife. Sita, conscious of 
her purity, is hint by his cold reception of her, and hursts into tears, 
uttering only the words, hd dryapnUa^ Salas ’ my husband !’ Hama then 
haughtily informs her, that having satisfied his honour by the destruction 
of the demon who had wronged his wife, he can do no more. lie cannot 
take her back, contaminated as she must certainly be (VI. c) Sita asserts 
her innocence in the most dignified and touching language, and diiects 
Lakshmana to prepare a pyre, that she may prove her jiurity. She enters 
the flames, invoking Agni (ci), upon which all the gods with the old 
king Dasaratha appear, and reveal to Hama his divine nature ^ telling 
him that he is Narayana, and that Sita is Lakshmi (cii) Agni, the god 
of fire, then presents himself, holding Sita, whom he places in Rama's 
arms unhurt *. Thereupon Hama is overjoyed, and declares that he only 
consented to the ordeal that he might establish his wife's innocence in 
the eyes of the woild (ciii). Dasaratha then blesses his son, gives him 


^ Contrast this with Achilles' treatment of the fallen Hector. 

The whole scene is veiy similar to that in Iliad III. 121, &c, wliero 
Helen shows herself on the rampart, and calls forth much the same kind 
of admiration. 

® He never appears to be conscious of it, until the gods enlighten him. 
(See VI. cii. 10, cxix.) This is not the case with Krishna in the Maha- 
bharata. It is probable, as we liave seen, that all these jiassages are later 
additions. 

^ The wlmle description of Slta's repudiation by Hama is certainly one 
of the finest scenes in the Hamayana. 
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good advice, and returns to heaven (civ); while Indra, at the request of 
Bama, restores to life all the monkeys killed during the war (cv). 

Rama and Lakslimana, along with Vibhishana, Sugriva, 
and the allies, now mount the self-moving car Pushpaka, 
which is described as containing a whole p^dace within 
itself, and set (mt on their return to Ayodhya; Rama, to 
beguile the way as they travel through the sky, re¬ 
counting to Sita all the scenes of their late adventures 
lying beneath their feet^ (cviii). On their rejiching the 
hermitage of Bhara.dvaja at Prayaga, the car is stopped ; 
and the fourteen years of banishment having now expired 
(cix), Hanuraat is sent forward to announce their return 
to Bharata. Rama and tlie three brothers are now once 
moie reunited, and, accompanied by them and by Slta 
and the monkeys, wlio assume human forms (cxii. 28), he 
makes a, magnificent entry into Ayodhya. He is then 
solemnly crowned, associates Lakshmaiia in the empire, 
and, before dismissing his allies, bestows on them splendid 
])reBents (cxii). Hanumat, at his own request, receives as 
a reward the gift of perpetual life and \outh (cxii. 101). 
Every one returns happy and loaded with gifts to his 
own home, and Rama commences a glorious reign at 
Ayodhya (cxiii). 

Such is a brief sketch of the Ramayana, omitting the 
Uttara-kanda or supplementary chapters, which contain 
the concluding events in the life of Rama (see p. 339). 
Much of the story, exaggerated as its later details are, 
probably rests, as we have already pointed out, on a 
foundation of historical truth. 


’ Kalidasa devotes nearly the whole of the thirteenth chapter of his 
Raghu-vansa to this subject, which he makes a convenient pretext for 
displaying his g(‘ogi nphical and topographical knowledge, as in the 
Megha-duta. Bhava-bhuti does the same in the seventh act of his 
drama, Maha-vira-cantra; and Murari, the same in his play on the 
same subject 
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It ie clear, too, that a moral lesson is intended to be 
conveyed by the whole narrative. Under the story of the 
conflict between the armies of the noble Rama and the 
barbarous races of the South, figured by the Rakshasas, 
there appears to lie a typical representation of the great 
mystery of the struggle ever going on between the jJowei s 
of good and evil. With regard, however, to any other 
allegorical and figurative ideas involved, as, for example, 
that Rama is a mere impersonation of the Solar energy ’ ; 
Sita, of agriculture or of civilization introduced into the 
South of India by immigrants from the North ; the Rak¬ 
shasas, of night, darkness or winter—whatever ingenuity 
there may be in any or all of these theories, it seems 
very questionable whether any such conceptions ever 
entered into the mind of the author or authors of any 
pait of the poem. 

Time would fad, if we were to attempt even the briefest 
epitome of all the ejhsodes in the Ramayana. I note two 
others in addition to those already given. That of Vi4va- 


‘ (k'ltMinly Uania belongs to tlie 8olar race of kings, but this points 
to the connect ion of the Epic Vibhiui (of wliom Eama came to lie regarded 
as an incarnation) with the Solai Vishnu of the Veda Professor Weber 
remarks that as llama is at a later peiiod called Rama-candra, and is 
even in one place called Candra alone, the mildness so conspicuous in his 
character might be explained by supposing that he was originally a kind 
of moon-genius, and that the legend in the Taittinya-biahmana (see 
note I, p. 348) representing the love of Sita (the field-furrow) for the Moon 
might bo regarded by some zealous mythologists as the first germ of the 
story of the llamayana, the beautifying ointment {anga-rdya) which 
Anasuya, wife of Atri, poured over the limbs of Sita (III. 2), represent¬ 
ing the dew spread over the furrow in which the moonlight is reflected. 
Weber, however, thinks that as the name Kama-candra was not given 
to the second Rama till a late date (the first application of it occurring 
in Bhava-bhuti's Maha-vira-daritra III. 18), the converse is rather true, 
viz. that a poetical spirit among the Brahmans connected Rama with the 
Moon merely on account of the mildness of his character. 
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mitra (I. 51-65), which is one of the most iiitrirsliriM, may 
be thus abridged ^: 

Visvamitra, son of Gadhi, was a prince of the Lunar race, sovereiti^n of 
Kanoj, and the district of Magadha. He had a tiemendous conflict with 
the Brahman Vasishtha for the ]>oKBession of the cow of plenty (Kiiina- 
dhenu, also called Havala), which no doubt typified the earth {yo) or 
India At the command of Vasishtha, the cow created hordes of bar¬ 
barians, such as Pahlavas (Persians), S'akas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks), 
Kambojas, &c, by wdiose aid Vasishtha conquered Visvamitra. Hence 
the latter, convinced of the superlor power inherent in Jlrahmanism, 
determined to raise himself to that dignity, and in order to effect this 
object, ini leased tlie iigoui of his austerities for thousands of years. The 
gods, wlio always liad a hard struggle to hold their own ag.iinst resolute 
ascetics, did what tliey could to inteirupt him, and paitially succeeded. 
Vi'-vrimitia yicldeil foi a time to the seductions of the nymph MenakL 
sent liy them to entice liis thoughts towards sensual olijects. A daughter 
(.S'akuiilala) was the risult of this temporaly backsliding However, in 
the end, the obstinate ascetic was too much foi the whole troop of deities 
He obtained complete j>ower ovei his passions, and wdien the gods still 
refused to biahmamze him, he began creating new'heavens and new gods, 
and had already manulaetuied a. few stais, when tlie celestial host thought 
it prudent to conced<‘ the point, and make him a veritable Biahman 

Anotlier curious episode is the stoiy of tlie Gaiigiis 

(1.36-44) 

Ganga, tlie pei sonified Ganges, w^as the eldest daughter of Hirnaval, 
lord of mountains, her younger sistei being Uma Sagara, a king of 
Ayodhya, of the Soldi race, bad 60,000 sons, wlio wcie dii ected by their 
fatbei to look for a horse wbieli ha<l been stolon by a Ivaksliasa at an 
Asva-medha or liorse-saerinco Having fiist seaicbed the earth uiisue- 
cessfully, they proceeded to dig up the ground towards tlie lower iTgions. 
Meeting with the sage Kapila, they accused him of the theft, which enraged 
him to such a degree, that without more ado he reduced them all to ashes 
Sagara’s grandson some time afterwards found theii remains, and com¬ 
menced performing tlic funeral obsequies of his ridatives, but w^as told 
that it was necessary for (ianga to watei the ashes with her sacred stream. 
Neither Sagai'a, howevei, nor his grandson could devise any means for 


^ The episode of Visvamitra includes under it the story of Ambarisha 
given at p. 30 of this volume 

^ The story is also told in the Maha-hharata, Vaiia-parvan 9920, &:e. 
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effecting the descent of the heavenly river It was reserved for his 
great-grandson, Bhagiratha, by his austerities to bring down the sacred 
stream from heaven In her descent she fell first with great fury on the 
head of S'iva, wlio undertook to break her fall 

Mr. Ralph Griffith has translated the description of this descent with 
great skill and taste. I subjoin a portion of his version (vol. i. p. 194) • 

On S'lva’s head descending first 
A rest the torrents found, 

Then down in all their might they burst 
And roared along the ground 
On countless glittering scales the beam 
Of rosy morning flashed, 

Where fish and dolphins through the stream 
Fallen and falling dashed. 

Then bards who chant celestial lays, 

And nymphs of heavenly birth, 

Flocked lound upon that flood to gaze 
That streamed from sky to earth 
The gods themselves from every sphere, 

Incompai-ably bright. 

Borne in their golden cars drew near 
To sec the wondrous sight. 

'^Idie cloudless sky was all aflame 
With the light of a hundred suns, 

Where’er the shining chariots came 
That bore those holy ones 
80 flashed the air with crested snakes 
And fish of every hue, 

As when the lightning’s glory breaks 
Through fields of summer blue 
And white foam-clouds and silver spray 
Were wildly tossed on high, 

Like swans that urge their homeward way 
Across the autumn sky. 

Then, by further austerities, Bhagiratha forced the sacred river to 
flow over the earth, and to follow him thence to the ocean (therefore 
called Sagara), and thence to the lower regions (Patala), where she 
watered the ashes of Sagara’s sons, and became the means of con¬ 
veying their souls to heaven. Hence a common name for the Ganges 
is Bhagirathi. 
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Another name for the river Ganges is JahnavT, because 
in its course it inundated the sacrificial ground of the 
sage Jahnu, who thereupon without any ceremony drank 
up its waters, but consented to discharge them again 
from his ears. 

Notwithstanding the wilderness of exaggeration and 
hyperbole through which the reader of the Indian Epics 
has occasionally to wander, there are in the whole lange 
of the world’s literature few more charming poems than 
the Eamayana. The classical purity, clearness, and sim¬ 
plicity of its style, the exquisite touches of true poetic 
feeling with which it abounds, its graphic descriptioi^s of 
heroic incidents and nature's grandest scenes, the deep 
acquaintance it displays with the conflicting workings 
and most refined emotions of the human lieart, all entitle 
it to rank among the most beautiful compositions that 
have appeared at any period or in any country. It is like 
a spacious and delightful garden ; here and there allowed 
to run wild, but leeniing with fruits and flowers, watered 
by perennial streams, and even its most tangled thickets 
intersected with delightful pathways. Tlie character of 
llama is nobly pourtrayed. It is only too consistently 
unselfish to be human. We must, in fact, bear in mind 
that the poet is bent on raising his hero to the rank of a 
god. Yet though occasionally dazzled by flashes from 
his superhuman nature, we are not often blinded or 
bewildered by it. At least in the earlier portion of the 
poem he is not generally represented as more than a 
heroic, nobleminded, pious, and virtuous man,—a model 
son, husband, brother,—whose bravery, unselfish gener¬ 
osity, filial obedience, tender attachment to his wife, 
fraternal afiection, and freedom from all resentful feelings, 
we cannot help admiring. When he falls a victim to the 
spite of his father s second wife, he cherishes no sense of 
wrong. When the sentence of banishment is pronounced. 
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not a murmur escapes his lips. In noble language he 
expresses his resolution to sacrifice himself rather than 
allow his parent to break his pledged word; and he per¬ 
sists in this determination, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of his mother Kausalya, the taunting lemarks of his fiery 
brother Lakshmana, and his own anxious fear for the 
safety of his wife Sita, who resolves to accompany him. 
Again, after the death of his father, when Bharata urges 
Hama to accept the government, and when all the citizens 
add their entreaties, and the atheistical Javail his sophis¬ 
tical arguments (see p. 354), Kama replies . 

There is nothing greater than truth ; and tiuth should he esteemed 
the most sacred of all things. The Vedas have their sole foundation in 
trutli. Having promised ohedienec to my fatliei's commands, J will 
neither, through covetousness nor forgetfulness nor blind ignoianct*, break 
down the barrier of truth (II cix. 17) 

As to Sita, she is a paragon of wife-like virtues. Her 
pleadings for permission to accompany her husband into 
banishment breathe sucli noble devotion to her lord and 
master, that I close my examples witli a few extracts * 

A wife must share her husband’s fate My duty is to follow thee 
Where’er thou goest. Apart from thee, I would not dwell m heaven itself 
Deserted hy her lord, a wife is like u mihcrahle corps(‘ 

Close as thy shadow would I cleave to thee in this hie and liereafter 
Thou art iny king, my guide, my only refuge, my divinity 
It is my fixed resolve to follow thee. If thou must wandei forth 
Through thorny trackless forests, I will go before tliec, treading down 
The prickly brambles to make smooth thy path. Walking hefoie thee, I 
Shall feel no weariness: the forest-thorns will seem like silken robes , 

The bed of leaves, a couch of down. To me the shelter of thy presence 
Is better far than stately palaces, and paiadise itself 
Protected by thy arm, gods, demons, men shall have no power to harm me. 
With thee I’ll live contentedly on roots and fruits. Sweet or not sweet, 


^ 1 have translated these neaily literally, but not consecutively, in the 
sixteen-syllable metre of the oiiginal. The substance of them will be 
found in the text of Gorresio’s Ramayana, vol. 11. p. 74, &e. 
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If given by thy hand, they will to me be like the food of life. 

Roaming with thee in desert wastes, a thousand years will be a day , 
Dwelling with thee, eVn hell itself would be to me a heaven of bliss. 

As if in support of the prophecy recorded in the begin¬ 
ning of the work (see p. 340) the story of Eania down 
to the death of Eavana and recovery of Sita, is still 
regularly recited every year throughout a great part of 
India, at an annual festival in the beginning of October, 
called Eama-lila h Moreover, Hindu writers never seem 
tired of working up the oft-repeated tale into various 
forms. Hence the history of the adventures of Eama, or 
at least some reference to them, is found in almost every 
work of the subsequent literature. I conclude this 
Lecture with instances • 

In the Maha-bharuta (Vana-parvan 15872-16601) the Eainopakh^aua 
IS told very nearly as m the llamayana, but there is no mention of 
yalmiki as its iiuthoi, and no allusion to the existence of tlu' great sister 
Epic Markandeya is made to recount the nanative to Yiidhi-sthira, 
after the recovery of Draujiadi (who had been carried off by Jayad-ratha, 
as Sita was by Eavana), in order to show that tlu^ie weie other e\ain))l(‘S 
in ancient times of virtuous {)eo[)le suffering violence at the hands of 
wicked men It is jirobahle (and even Professor Weber admits it to be 


' On the day in the inoiith Asviii or beginning of October, when the 
Bengalis consign their images of Durga to the waters (i. c at the Diiiga- 
puja, of which the 4th day is called Da'^ahara, and during which for a 
whole fortnight all business is susiiended, and even thieves and rogues 
allow themselves a vacation), Hindus of other provinces perform fhc 
llaina-lila, a dramatic representation of the carrying off of Sita, con¬ 
cluding with the death of Eavana, of which that day is the anniversary. 
Rama’s birth is celebrated on the 9th of the month Caitia (April), called 
Rarna-navami. The sequel of the story of Rama, as contained in the 
Uttara-kanda and Uttara-rama-< 5 arita, is not so popularly known. See 
an article in the ^Indian Antiquary’ for May 1872, by the Rev K M. 
Banerjea. It is noteworthy that the Rama legends have always retained 
their purity, and, unlike those of Brahma, Krishna, S'lva, and Durga, 
have never been mixed up with indecencies and licentiousness. In fact, 
the worship of Rama has never degenerated to the same extent as that of 
some of these other deities 
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possible) that the Maha-bharata episode was epitomized from the Rama- 
yana, and altered here and there to give it an appearance of 
There are, however, remarkable differences. The story in the Maha-bha¬ 
rata, although generally treating Rama as a great human hero only, 
begins with the circumstances which led to the incarnation of Vishnu, 
and gives a detailed account of what is first mentioned in the XJttara- 
kanda of the Rainayana—the early history of Ravana and his brother. 
The birth of Rama, his youth, and his fatlier’s wish to inaugurate him as 
heir-apparent are then briefly recounted Da»aratha’s sacrifice, Rama’s 
education, his winning of Sita, and otlier contents of the Bala-kanda are 
omitted. The events of the Ayodhya-kanda and much of the Aranya- 
kanda are narrated in about foity verses A more detailed narrative 
begins with the appearance before Ravana of the mutilated S'urpa-nakha 
(see p. 355)> but many variations occur; for instance, Kabaiidha is 
killed, but not restored to life (see ]> 358) , the story of S'avail is omitted, 
and there is no mention of the dream sent by Brahma to comfort Sita 
(see p. 358)' 

There are other references to, and brief epitomes of parts of the story 
of the Rainayana in the Maha-bharata, e.g. 111 Vana-parvan 11177—11219, 
in Drona-parvan 2224-2246; in S'anti-paivan 944-955, m Ifaii-van^a 
2324-2359, 8672-8674, 16232. 

The story of llama is also (as Professor Weber observes) referred to in 
the MrictliakatiJid (Act I) , and although not mentioned in Kribdasa’s 
dramas, it is alluded to in bis MegJia-data (verses i, 99); and in his 
Raghu-vanka —which is a kind of abridged Rainayana—the poet Valmiki 
is named (XV 63, 64) Moreover, the Ramayana forms the basis of a 
Prakrit work called the Setu~handha (asciibed to one Kalidasa, and 
mentioned 111 Dandin’s Kdvgddarsa I 34), as well as of the Bhattl-hdrya, 
or grammatical pcera of Bhatp (written, according to Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
Ill 512, in Valabhi-puia under king S'lldhara-sena, between 530 and 
545 of the (dlJl^tlan era), and of the two celebrated dramas of Bhava- 
blmti, called Mdhd-vlra- 6 aritra and Uttara~rdma- 6 ar\tra (whose date is 


’ These and other differences have led Professor Weber to suggest the 
inquiry whether the Maha-bharata version may not be more piimitive 
than that of the Ramayana, and possibly even the original version, out of 
which the otlier was develojied. ‘ Or ought we,’ he asks, ‘ to assume only 
that the Maha-bharata contains the epitome of an earlier recension of our 
text of the Ramayana ; or should both texts, the Ramopakhyana and the 
Ramayana, be regarded as resting alike upon a common ground-work, but 
cacb occupying an independent stand-point P 
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fixed by Lassen ])etween 695 and 733) The lust of those dramas ({uotos 
versos fiom the liamavana m three places, one in the second and two in 
the sixth Act. Indeed, the drainatio literature whicli makes use of the 
adventures of Kama for the subject-matter of tlio plots of its plays is 
extensive. Besides the two dramas of Bhava-bhuti, there is the Hann- 
man-na^ciha or Malia-na^aha^ ‘gioat drama/ in fourteen acts, fabled to 
have been composed by the monkey-chief Haiiumat himself, who first 
wrote it on the rocks, and then to jilease Valmiki (lest it should throw 
his Karnayana into the shade), cast it into the sea, whence some portions 
were recovered in Bhoja’s time and ananged by Mi-ra-damodara (pro¬ 
bably about the tenth century) There is also the Anarglia-rafjliava or 
Anargliya-raghava in seven acts by Murari; the Pra^anna-rdgliava by 
Jaya-deva (probably not the autlior of the Gita-govinda), the Ahhira^ma^ 
mam in seven acts by Sniulai a-mi^ra ; the Campu-rdmaijana by Vidarbha- 
raja (or Bhoja) in five acts ; the RdgJiavdhhgndaya, tlie Bdla-rdmdyana 
by B aj a - sek ha ra , 1 1 1 o I ^ddtta- rdgli a 1 hi , tl 1 e Ch ahta-rd ma ; (th c last three 
quoted by the well known work on the Ars peetica called Sahitya-dar- 
pa'iia) ; the Dutdnguda^ a .shoit piece by 8u-bhata, and oiht‘rs, 

Other works mentioned by Weber as noticing the Karnayana are that 
of Vardha-mihiva —written hctwoeii 505 and 587 of our eia—wliich takes 
for granted that Kama was honoured as a demigod about that time, the 
Batrunjaya-mdhdhnya written in Valahhi iiiuh'r king S'lladitya about 
A. 1). 598 ; the Vdsara-datld of Subandhii (about the beginning of the 
seventh century, Welier s Iiidische Rtreifen I. 373, 380), in whicli mention 
is made of the Sundara-kanda as a section of tlio Karnayana , the 
Kddamharl of Bana (written a little later, Indische Stieifeii I 354), m 
which repeated reference is made to the great E]>ic (I 36, 45, 81), the 
Sapta-sataka of HTila (35, 316), on whicli Weber has written a treatise , 
the Pracanda’pdndava of Kaja-sekhaia (about the end of the tenth cen¬ 
tury); the Dasa-ru2)a of Dhananjaja (I. 61, about the same date); the 
Sapta-kati of Govardhaiia (32, about the tentli century or later); the 
Damayantl-Jcatkd of Tri\ikrania-bliatta (11); the lidja-taranginl (I. 
166) ; the iSarngadliara-paddhati (Bnldliiigk, Ind Sj>r. 1586), &c. 

The eighteen Puriinas (which are to a great extent drawn from the two 
great Epics) contain, of course, numerous allusions to the Karnayana, and 
sometimes relate the whole story. The Agni~purdna has an epitome of 
the seven Books in seven chajiters. The Padma and Skanda also devote 
several chapters to the same subject. The Vishnu-purdna has also a 
»section (IV. 4) about Kama, and in III. 3 describes Valmiki as the Vyasa 
of the 24tli Bvapara. The Bt•ihimlndn f’lndnn .i confused medley of 
various subjects—has a PdmdyaTia'-mahdtmya, and in this Parana is also 
contained the well known Adliyatma-ramayana, ‘ Spiritual Karnayana/ 

B b 
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divided into seven Books, bearing the same titles as those of Valnnki’s 
Raniayana Its object is to show that Kama was a manifestation of the 
Supreme Spirit, and Sita (identitied with Lakshmi), a type of Nature 

This Adhyatma-iamayana contains two chapters, held to be especially 
sacred, i The Rdma^hidaya or first chapter, in which the inner or 
hidden nature of Kama is explained and h's identification with Vishnu, 
as the Supreme Spiiit, is asseited; 2. the Rdina-ifUd or fifth chapter of 
the be\eiith Book, in which the author, who is evidently a Vedantist, sets 
forth the advantage of giving up all woiks in order to meditate u})on 
and become united with the Supieme Spiiit 

There is also a remarkable work called YasiMha-rdmaydna (or Yorja- 
vdsishtha or Vdvshtham Malid-rdmdyaitam) in the form of an exhortation 
with illustrative narratives addressed by Vasislitha to his pupil, the 
youthful Kama, on the best means of attaining true hapjiiness, and con¬ 
sidered to have been comjiosed as an appendage to the Kamayana by 
Valmiki himself. 

We ought also here to mention the celebrated Hindi Kamayana by 
the poet Tulasi-dasa (TulsT-das) Tliis poem is so well known and so 
greatly esteemed in some parts of India, that it is sometimes afiinned 
that there are three cjiic poems called Krimayana i that of Valmiki, 
2. that attributed to Vyasa called Adhyritma-irimayana, 3 the Hindi 
Epic by Tulasl-dasa 

I conclude the list by noting.the following comparatively modern 
artificial ])oems on the same subject i. the Jid(jhav(f])d 7 id(cv 7 ya by Kavi- 
raja, a veiy singular production, much admired and imitated by Intel 
Indian writers, being nothing less than a poem woided with such 
dexterous ‘ double-entendre,’ that it may servo as an ejntome of either the 
Kamayana or Maha-bliaraia, 2 the Rdyhaca-rildm by Visva-iiatha 
(autlior of the Sahitya-darjiana), 3 the Rdma-inldm by Kama-earana, 

4. another Rdma-vtidsa by Haii-iiKlia (in imitation of the (llta-govinda), 

5. the Rdmacandra-f'antra-sdra by Agni-vesa; 6. the Raghu-ndthdbhyn- 
day a mentioned by Professor AVeberh 


' The story of the Kamayana and Malia-bharata, as given in full by 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler in his Histoiy of India, is most interesting and 
instructive, although it does not profess to be an analysis made by him¬ 
self from the original Haiisknt. 
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The Itihdsaf> or Ej>ir Poems—The MahCi-hlulrata. 

T PASS on now to tlje Maha-bhiiruta—probably by far 
the longest epic poem that the world has ever j)ro- 
diiced. Its main design is to describe the great contest 
between the descendants of king Bharata He was the 
most lenowned monarch of the Lunar dynasty, and is 
alleged to have reigned in the neighbourhood of Ilastina- 
pur or ancient Delhi, and to have extended his authority 
over a gieat j'ort of India, so that India to this day is 
called b}^ the natives Bharata-varsha. The groat Epic, 
however, is not so much a poem with a single subject as 
a vast cyclopaedia or thesaurus of Hindu mythology, 
legendary history, ethics, and philosojihy. The work, as 
we now possess it, cannot possibly be regarded as repie- 
senting the original form of the jioem. Its compilation 
appears to have proceeded gradually for centuries At 
any rate, as Ave have already indicated (pp. 319, 320), it 


’ Tlie title of the poem is Malva-hharalam, a eoinpouud word in tlie 
neuter gendei, the first lueinbei of whieli, incthA (for maluiC), ineauti ‘ great, 
and tile seeond, bharata, “relating to Bharata.’ The title ot a book 
is often in the neutei gender, some word like havyam, ‘a poem,’ being 
understood Here the Avord with which Maha-bharataiii agrees may be 
cither akliyanam, ‘a histoiical poem,’ or ymUhani, ‘war It is curious 
that in the Haivgraha-parra, or introductory suminai} (1 264), the word 
Maha-bharata is said to be derived fiom its large size and great weight, 
because the poem is described as outweighing all the four \edas and 
mystical writings together. Here is the passage — Ekalai caturo Vedan 
Bhdratam caitad ekatah Pura ktla suraih sarvath samelya tulaya dhntam, 
Caturbhyah sarahasyehhyo Vedebhyo hy adhikam yada, lada prabhrtti 
loke 'sinin '^mahatlvad bharavattvd6-ca^ Mahd-bharatajii ucyate, 

B b 2 
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seems to liave passed tlirougli several stages of construc¬ 
tion and reconstruction, until finally arranged and reduced 
to orderly written shape by a Brahman or Brahmans, whose 
names have not been preserved h The relationship which 
the original Brahman compiler bore to the scattered legends 
and lays of India, many of them oially transmitted until 
transferred to the Maha-bharata, was similar to that borne 
by Pisistratus to the Homeric poems. But the Hindus 
invest this personage, whoever he was, with a nimbus of 
mystical sanctity, and assert tliat he was also the arranger 
of various other celebrated religious works, such as the 
Vedas and Purilnas. He is called Vyasa, but this is, of 
course, a mere epithet derived from the Sanskrit verb 
vy-as, meaning 'to dispose in legular sequence,’ and 
therefore would be equally applicable to any compiler^. 

^ Professor Lassen, in his ‘ Indisclie Alterth-umsknnde ’ (II 499, new 
edition), considers that it may be proved fiom an examination of the 
Intiotluction to the Maha-bharata that there were throe consecutive 
woikinijfs-u]) {hearheit?ing) of that poem by different authors. The first 
or oldest version, called simply BJtdrata, which contained only 24,000 
veises, began with the history of Mann, the progenitor of the Ksluitriya 
or nulitaiy class (Adi-pai*vau 3126), and a short —di^uibing the 

pedigree ol Vyasa, and how he appeared at the Snake-sacrifice, and how, 
at the lequest of JanaiiKqaya, he commissioned Vaisampayana to relate 
the story ol the stiife between the Pandavas and Kauravas (I 2208, &c.) 
—might have foimed the introduction (einleltimg) to this oldest Bharata. 
The fcceoiid reconstiiictioii 01 recasting of the poem—thought by Professor 
Lassen to be identical with tlic Itihasa mentioned in Asvalayana’s Grihya- 
Rutias, and recited at S'aunaka’s Iforse-sacrifice—took place about 400 B.c. 
It began with the history of king Vasu, whose daughter Satyavati was 
mother of Vi^asa , and the section called Paushya (I. 661), the antiquity 
of which is indicatc'd by its being almost entirely in prose, might have 
served as its iiitioductioii The section called Pauloma (I 851) probably 
formed the commencement of the tliird reconstruction of the great Epic, 
which he considers must have preceded the era of Asoka. 

2 Vivyasa Yedan ya^imat sa tasmad Vyasa iti smritah (I 2417) Similarly 
the name Homerus COfirjpos) is thought by some to come from oyuov and 
ap(o. It may seem strange that the compilation of wholly different works 
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Many of the legends are Vedic, and of great antiquity; 
while others, as we have already j^ointed out. are com- 
paratively modem—probably interpolated during the first 
centuries of the Christian era. In fact, tlie entire work, 
which consists of about 220,000 lines in eighteen Parvans 
or sections, nearly every one of which would form a large 
volume, may be compared to a confused congeries of 
geological strata. The principal story, which occupies 
little more than a fifth of the whole, forms the lowest 
layer; but this has been so comi)letely overlaid by suc¬ 
cessive incrustations, and the mass so (*ompacted together, 
that the original substratum is not always clearly trace¬ 
able. If the successive layers can ever be critically 
analysed and separated, the more ancient from the later 

composed at very diffcieiit (‘poclis, such as the Vedas, ^fahri-bharata, and 
Puranas iindouhtedly were, should he attiihuted to the same })eison, 
hut tlie close lelationship sii]3pose<l hy learned natives to subsist between 
these productions, will account foi a d('snc to call in the aid of the^ 
same great sage 111 their constniction The following })assage irom the 
Vedartha-praka^a of Madhava Acai^a (vidio hv(‘d 111 the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury) commenting 011 the Taittirlya Yajur-veda (p. i), trauslateil hy Di 
Muir in liis Sanskrit Texts, vol lii. p 47, attributes the actual com})Osition 
of the Maha-bharata to the sage Vyasa, and gives a lemaikahlo leasoii lor 
his having written it —‘It may he said that all ])ersoiis whatevei, includ¬ 
ing women and STidras, must lie competent students of the Veda, since 
the aspiration after good slit am me sydd ttf) and the deprecation of evil 
are common to all mankind. But it is not so Poi though the expedient 
exists, and women and S'udras are desirous to know it, they are deharrcnl 
by another cause from being competent students of the Veda. The 
scripture {sdstra) which declares that those persons only who have been 
invested with the sacrificial cord are competent to read the Veda, 
intimates thereby that the same study would be a cause of unhappiness 
to women and S'udras (who are not so invested) How then are these 
two classes of persons to <liscover the means of future happiness? We 
answer, from the Puranas and other such works Hence it has been 
said : Since the triple Veda may not be heard by women, S'udras, and 
degraded twice-born men, the Maha-bharata {Bhdratam dlJiydnam) was, 
in his benevolence, composed {kritam) by the Muni ’ 
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additions, and the historical element from the purely 
fabulous, it may be expected that light will be thrown 
on the early history of India, religious, social, and political 
—a subject still veiled in much obscurity, notwithstanding 
the valuable researches of Professor Lassen and others. 

I now give the names of the eighteen sections or Books 
which constitute the poem, with a brief statement of 
their contents : 

1 A(h-parian^ ‘ introductory Book,’ dosciibcs how the two brothers, 
Dhrita-rashtia and Pandu, arc bTou^ht up by their uncle Blushraa , and 
how Dhrita-rashtra, wlio is blind, has one liundred sons—commonly 
called the Kuru princes—by his wife Gandhan ; and how the two wives 
of Pandu—Pritha (Kunil) and MadrI—lia-ve five sons, called the Pandavas 
or Pandu princes. 

2 Sahhd-parrrm describes the great Sabhd or ‘assembly of piinces’ at 
Hastina-pura, when Yudhi-shthiia, the eldest of the five Pandavas, is 
persuaded to play at dice with S'aknni and loses his kingdom The five 
Pandavas and DraupadT, their wife, aie reqniied to live tor twelve years 
in the woods 

3 Vana-parvan namites the life of the Pandavas in the Kamyaka 
forest. This is one of the longest books, and full of e])isodes such as the 
story of Nala and that of the Kiratarjuniya 

4. Virdfa-parvan descrihes the thiiteenth year of e\ile and the adven¬ 
tures of the Pandavas while living disguised in the service of king 
Virata 

5 U(h/0(j(i-parvan In this the inejiaiations for war on the side ot 
both Pandavas and Kauravas are described. 

6 Bhltihma-j^arvan In this both aiinies join battle on Kuru-kshetra, 
a plain north-west of Delhi Tlie Kaiiiavas are commanded by Bhishma, 
who falls transfixed with arrows by Aijuna. 

7 Drona-parvayi In this the Kuru forces are commanded by Drona, 
and numerous battles take place Drona falls in a fight with Dhrishta- 
dyumna (son of Drupada). 

8 Karna-parvan. In this the Kurus are led by Kama. Other 
battles are described. Arjuna kills Kama 

9. ^alya~parvan. In this S'alya is made general of the Kuru army 
The concluding battles take place, and only three of the Kuru warriors, 
with Duryodhaiia, are left alive Bliima and Duryodhana then fight with 
clubs. Duryodhana, chief and eldest of the Kurus, is struck down. 
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TO. Saxtphka-jyarvan, In this the three surviving Kurus make a 
night attack on the camp of the Pandavas and kill all their army, but 
not the live Pandavas. 

11. Stri-parmn describes the lamentations of qu(‘en Gandhari and 
the other wives and women over the bodies of the slain heroes. 

12. iSdnti~2^arva?i. In this Yudlii-shthira is crowned in Hastina-pura. 
To calm his spiiit, troubled with the slaughter of his kindred, Bhlshma, 
still alive, instiuots him at great length in the duties of kings {raja- 
dharma I995“4778), rules for adversity (dpad-dharnia 4779-6455), 
rules for attaining final emancipation {moJcfiha-dharma 6456 to end). 

13. AnusCisana-parvan In this the instruction is continued by 
Blushma, who gives piecepts and wise axioms on all subjects, such as 
the duties of king'^, blieiality, fasting, eaiing, &c, mixed up with tales, 
moial and religious discourses, and meta})hybical disipiisitions At the 
conclusion of Ins long sermon Bhlslima dies 

14. Ahmnedhika-'pa) van In this Yudhi-shthira, having assumed the 
gov(‘inment, perfoims an AA^a-medha 01 ‘ hoi-sc-saci’iliee ’ in token of his 
siijiremacy. 

15 Asramavdbika-pan an nari'ates how flic old blind king Dhrita- 
rashfa’c, with his (pu'cn Gandhail and with Kunti, mother of the ITindavas, 
retires to a hermitage in the woods After two years a foiest confla- 
gi'ation takes place, and they immolate thcunselves in the fire to secure 
heaven and felicity 

16. ATaumhi-pa\va)i uairates the de.itb of Krishna and Bala-rarna, 
their I’eturn to lu'aven, tlie submergence of Krishna's city Dvaraka by 
the sea, and the sclf^slaughter in a fight with clubs {mnmla) of Krishna’s 
family—the Yadavas—through the curse of some Brahmans 

17 Malidpra^ilidnika-parran describes the iTnunciation of their 
kingdom by Yudhi-slithiia and Ins four brothers, and their departure 
towards Indra’s heaven in Mount Mcru. 

18. Svargdiohamla-parran narrates the ascent and admission to 
heaven of the five Pandavas, their wife Draupadi, and kindred 

^^upplemciit or JIarl-vansa-parvan, a later addition, iC(‘ounting the 
genealogy and birth of Krishna and the details of his early life 

The following is a more complete and continuous 
account of the story of the poem, which is supposed to 
be recited by Vaisampayana, the pupil of Vyasa, to Jana- 
mejaya, great-grandson of Arjuna. 

We have seen that the Ramayana commences by recount¬ 
ing the g<‘nc;dogy of the Solar line of kings, of whom Rama 
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was one. The heroes of the Maha-bharata are of the 
other great race, called Lunar. Here, however, as in the 
Solar race, the Brahman compiler was careful to assign 
the origin of the second great dynasty of kings to a 
noted sage and Brahman. I epitomize the genralogy as 
essential to the comprehension of the story: 

Soma^ tlio Moon, tlie progenitor of the Lunar race, who reigned at 
Hastina-pur, was the child of the Lishi Atriy and had a son named 
Bmlhay who mariied Ha or Ida, daughter of the Solar piince Ikshvaku, 
and had hy her a son, Ada or Pur dramas. The latter had a son by 
UrvasI named Aywi, fioni whom came Nahu^huy the father of YayCiti. 
The latter had two sons, Pa/rii^ and Yaduy from whom proceeded the 
two branches of the Lunar line In the line of Yadn we need only 
mention the last three })rinces, SurUy Vasii-dcva and Krishna with his 
brother Bala-rdma Fifteenth in the other line—that of Purii —came 
DunhyantUy father of the gi(‘at Bharafay from whom India is called 
Bharata-varslia. Ninth fiom Bhaiata came KvrVy and fourteenth from 
him Bdnianu Tliis Saidanu had by his wife Satyavati, a son named 
Vicitra-vlrya. Blushma (also called S'antanava, Deva-vrata, &c ), who 
renounced the light of succession and took tlie vow of a Brahmadan \ 
was the son of 8'antanu by a former wife, the goddess (langa, whence one 
of his names is (i}ange3"a Safyavatl also had, before her mariiage witli 
S'antanu, borne Vyasa to the sage Para.'^ara; so that Viiitra-viryay 
Bhishmay and Vydsa were half-brothers^, and Vjasa, although he 
retired into the wilderness, to live a life of contemplation, promised 
his mother that he would place himself at her disposal whenever she 


’ This name Burn (noin ease Puru'i) is probably the original of 
Porus, whose country in the Panjab, between the Hydaspes and Acesines, 
was conquered by Alexander the Great 

Piitha or KuntJ, wife of Pandu, and mother of three of the Pandu 
piinces, Avas a sister of Yasu-deva, and therefore aunt of Krishna. 

^ I. e. perpetual celibacy Adya-prahhriti me hrahmacaryam hha- 
vishyatt; Aputrasydpi me lokd hhavishyanty aksliayd dim (I. 4060), 

* Parasara met with Satyavati when (juitc a girl, as he was crossing 
the river Yamuna (Jumna) in a boat. The result of their intercourse 
was a child, Yyasa, who was called Krishna, from his swarthy complexion, 
and Dvaipayana, because he was hi ought forth by Satyavati on an island 
(dvlpa) in the Jumna. (See Maha-bharata I. 2416, 2417, and 4235.) 
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required his services. Satyavati had recourse to him when her son 
VitSitra-virya died childless, and requested him to pay his addresses to 
Vidtia-virya’s two widows, named Ambika and Ambalika lie con¬ 
sented, and had liy them respectively two children, Dhrifa-rdshfra, who 
was born blind, and Pdndn, who was boin with a }>ale complexion h 
When Satyavati begu:ed Vyasa to become the father of a third son (who 
should be without any defect), the elder wife, terrified by Vyasa’s austere 
ap])eararice, sent him one of her slave-girls, dressed in her own clothes , 
and this girl became the mother of Vidura (whence; he is sometimes 
called Kshattri 

Dhrda-i dshti PCtnclu^ and Vidura were thus brothers, sons of Vjasa, 
tlic supposed author or compiler of the Maha-hhaiata Vyasa after this 
letiicd again to the woods; but, gifted with divine jirescu'uce, appeared 
both to his sons and grandsons whenever th(;y weie in difficulties, and 
needed his advice and assistance. 

Th(^ two brothers, Dlirita-rashtra and Pandu, were 


’ The niothei of randu wa^ also called Kau^alya, and this name 
(which was that of the mothei of Rama-candra) setnus also to be applied 
to the mothei of Dhiita-iashtia Paleness of complexion, in the eyes 
of a Hindu, would be regarded as a kind of leprosy, and was therefore 
almost as great a deh'cf as blindness The loason given for these defects 
IS very cuiious Ainlnka was so (eriifhal hy the swarthy complexion 
and shaggy aspect of the sage Vyasa (not to speak of the (jandJia omitted 
hy his body), that when he visited hei she closed her e}es, and did not 
venture to ojien them wdiile h(‘ was with her. In consequence of this 
assumed hlindiH‘ss her child was born blind Ambalika, on the other 
hand, though she kept her eyes o}>en, became so colourless with fright, 
that her son was bom with a pale complexion (I 4275—4290) Pandu 
seems to have been in other respects good-looking— Sci devl huindiam 
ajljanat 'pandu-lakshana-sawimnna-in dlpymndnam vara-briyd. 

^ Vyasa was so much pleased with this slave-girl that he pronounced her 
free, and declared that her child, Vidura, should he sarva-huddhirnatam 
varah, ^ the most excellent of all wise men.’ Kshattri, altliough described 
in Manu as the child of a S'udra father and Brahman mother, signifies here 
the child of a Brahman father and S'udra mother. Viduia is one of the 
best characters in the Maha-bharata, always ready wuth useful advice {htto- 
padesa) both for the Pandavas and for his brother JJhrita-rashtra. His 
disposition leads him to side with the Pandu princes and warn them 
of the evil designs of their cousins. 
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brought up by their uncle Bhlshma\ who, until they 
were of age, conducted the government of Hastina-pur 
Dhrita-rashtra was the first-born, but renounced the 
throne, in consequence of his blindness. The other 
brother, Vidura, being the son of a Sudra woman, could 
not succeed, and Pandu therefore, when of age, became 
king (I. 4361). Meanwhile Dhrita-rashtra married Gan- 
dharl, also called Saubaleyl or Saubali, daughter of 
Subala, king of Gandhara. When she first heard that 
her future husVjand was blind, she from that moment 
showed her respect for him, by binding her own eyes with 
a handkerchief, and always remaining blindfolded in his 
presence \ Soon afterwards a Svayarnvara was held by 
king Kuntibhoja, and his adopted daughter, Pritha or 
Kunti, then chose Pandu for her husband. 8he was 
really the child of a Yadava prince, Sura, who gave her 
to his childless cousin Kuntibhoja ; under whose care xshe 
was brought up. 

One day, before her marriage, she paid such respect and attention to 
a powerful sago named Durvasas, a guest in hei hithers house, that he 
gave her a charm and taught her an incantation, by virtue of which she 
might have a child by any god she liked to call into her piesence Out 
of eurioBity, she invoked the Sun, liy whom she had a child, who was 
born clothed in armour^ But Pritha (Kunti), feaiing the censure of 
her relatives, deserted her offspiiiig, after ex]>osiiig it 111 the iiver It 
was found by Adhiratha, a cliaiioteer {suta), and nuitured by lus wife 
lladba, wlience the child was afterwards called lladhe^a, though named 


^ They were all three thoroughly educated by Bhislima Dhrita- 
rashtra is described as excelling all others in strength (I 4356), Pandu 
as excelling in the use of the bow, and Vidura as pre-eminent for viitue 
and wisdom (4358) 

^ Hastina-pur is also called Gajasahvaya and Nagasahvaya. 

^ Sd jyafam dddya krltvd hahu-gunam tadd Bahandha netre ^ve rdjan 
pativrata-pardyaiid (I. 4376). She is described as so devoted to hci 
husband that Vdca. 'pt purushdn any an suvrafd vdnvalilrtayai. 

The Sun afterwards restoied her kanydtva (I 4400). 
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by his foster-parents Vasu-shena. When he was grown up, the god 
Tndra conferred upon him enormous strength, and changed his name 
to Karna^ 

After Piindu’s marriage to Pritlia, his uncle Bhishma 
^Yis}ling him to take a second wife, made an expedition to 
visit Salya, king of Madra, and prevailed upon him to 
bestow his sister Madri upon Pandu, in exchange for vast 
sums of money and jewels Soon ai'ter this second mar¬ 
riage Pandu undertook a great campaign, in which he 
subjugated so many countries, that tlic kingdom of Has- 
tiiia-pur became under him as glorious and extensive as 
foimerly under his ancestor Bluuatji (I. 4461). Plaving 
acquired enormous wealth, he distributed it to Bhishma, 
Dhrita-rashtra, and Vidura., and then retired to the woods 
to indulge his passion for hunting, living with his two 
vives us a forester on the soutlierii slope of the Hima¬ 
layas. The blind Dhrita-iasblra, wlio bad a very useful 
chaiiotecr named Sanjaya, was then obliged, with the 
assistance of Bhishma as Ins regent, to assinrie the reins 
of goveiTimeiit. 

We have next an a.ccoiint of the supernatural birth ni* 
Dhrita-rashtra’s sons • 

Olio (lay tlic sage V^asa was Iios]»iial)ly entertained by (piccn (lan- 
dhail, and in return gi<inted lu'r a boon She eliose to be tlie motlicr of 
a liundred sous. Alter two "^c'ais she ])roduted a mass ot Ih'sh, which 
was divided by Vyasa into a luindied and one pieces, as big as the joint 
of a thumb. From these 111 due time the eldest, Dur-^odhaiia, ‘ diHicidt 
to be subdued ’ (sometimes called Su-yodhana, see p 3 ^ 3 ’ ^^^de 2), was born. 
At his birth, however, various evil omens took place, jackals yelled, asses 
brayed, whirlwinds blow, and the sky se(‘ined on fin*. Dhnta-iashtra, 
alarmed, called Ins ministers together, who recommended liim to abandon 
the child, but could not persuade liini to take tlieir advice. The iniracu- 


^ He is also called Vaikartana, as sou of Vikartana or the Sun, and 
sometimes Vrisha Kama is described ( 44 ^ 5 ) worshipping tlie Sun 
till his back became warm {a-jrrrshtha-iajiajt^ i.e ‘till after inidda}, when 
the sun began to shine behind him) Comjiaio Hitop hook II. v 32. 
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lous birth of the remaining ninety-nine sons then occurred in due 
courseThere was also one daughter, called Duhsala (afterwards 
married to Jayad-ratha). 

Next follows the description of the supernatural birth 
of the five reputed sons of Pandu: 

One day, on a hunting expedition, Pandu transfixed with five arrows 
a male and female deer. These turned out to be a certain sage and his 
wife, who had assumed the form of these animals. The sage cursed 
Pandu, and predicted that he would die in the embraces of one of his 
wives. In consequence of this curse, Piindu took the vow of a Brah- 
macari gave all his property to the Brahmans, and became a hermit 

Thereupon his wife Pritha (also called Kunti), with his 
approval, made use of the charm and incantation formerly 
given to her by Durvasas, and had three sons, Yudhi- 
shthira, Bhima, and Ai’juna, by the three deities, Dharma, 
Vayu, and Indr a respectively : 

Yudhi-shthira was born first, and at the moment of his birth a lieavenly 
voice was heard to utter these woids, ‘This is the most viituous of men.’ 
Bhima, the son of Pritha and Vayu, was born on the same day as Duryo- 
dhana. Soon after his birth, his mother accidently let him fall, when a 
great prodigy—indicative of the A^ast strength which was to di‘^tlngulsh 
him—occurred; for the body of the child falling on a lock shivered it to 
atoms. On the birth of Arjuna auspicious omens were manifested, 
showers of flowers fell celestial minstrels filled the air with hai mony, 
and a heavenly voice sounded his praises and future glory. 

Madri, the other wife of Pandu, was now anxious to 
have children, and was told by Pritha (Kunti) to think 
on any god she pleased. She chose the two Asvins (see 
p. 14), who appeared to her, and were the fathers of her 
twin sons Nakula and Sahadeva. While the five princes 
were still children, Pandu, forgetting the curse of the sage 
whom he had killed in the form of a deer, ventured one 


' Their names are all detailed at I. 4540. 

^ The hrahmacarya-vrata, or vow of continence. 

® Showers of flowers are as common in Indian poetry as showers of 
blood; the one indicating good, the other portending evil. 
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Jay to embrace Ins wife Madri, and died in her arms. 
She and Pritha (Kunti) then had a dispute for the honour 
of becoming a Sati (see p. 315), which ended in MMrl 
burning herself with her husbands corpse (I. 4896). 
Pritha and the five Pandu princes were then taken by 
certain liishis, or holy men—companions of Pandu—to 
Hastiua-pnr, where they were presented to Dhrita-rashtra, 
and all the circumstances of their birth and of the death 
of Pandu narrated. The news of the death of his brother 
was received by Dhrita-rashtra with much apparent sor¬ 
row ; he gave orders for the due performance of the 
funeral rites, and allowed the five young princes and their 
mother to live with his own family. The cousins were in 
the habit of playing together . 

In thoir boyish s})()rtH the Pandu piinces excelled the sons of Dhrita- 
lashtra, which excited much ill feeling, and Duryodhana, spiteful even 
when a boy, tried to destroy Bhima by mixing poison in his food, and 
then throwing him into tlie watei when stupified by its effects (I. 5008). 
Blum a, however, was not drowned, but descended to the abode of the 
Nagas (or serpent-demons), who freed him from the poison (5o52)> 
gave him a Inpiid to drink which endued him with the strength of ten 
thousand Nagas. From tlnit moment he became a kind of Hercules 

Then Duryodliana, Kama, and ^akuni^ devised schemes 
for destroying the Pandu princes, but without success. 

The characters of the five Pan (lavas are drawn with 
much artistic delicacy of touch, and maintained with 
general consistency throughout the poem^. The eldest, 
Yudhi-shthira, is the Hindu ideal of excellence—a pattern 
of justice, integrity, calm passionless composure, chivalrous 

^ S^akuni was the brother of Gandharl, and therefore maternal uncle 
(mdtula) of the Kaurava princes. He was the counsellor of Duryodhana. 
He is often called Saubala, as Gandharl is called Saubali. 

^ Complete consistency must not be expected in such a poem as the 
Maha-bharata, which was the growth of several centuries. The act of 
the five Pandavas, described p. 386, cannot be reconciled with their usual 
probity and generosity, though committed under great provocation, 
Bhima appears to have been most in fault, which is so far consistent. 
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honour, and cold heroism \ Bhima is a type of brute 
courage and strength : he is of gigantic stature, impe¬ 
tuous, irascible, somewliat vindictive, and cruel even to 
the verge of ferocity, making him, as his name implies, 
‘terrible/ It would appear that his great strength had 
to be maintained by plentiful supplies of food ; as his 
name Vrikodara, ‘wolf-stomached,’ indicated a voracious 
appetite •, awd we told that at the daily meals of the 
five brothers, half of the wliole dish bad to be given to 
Bhima (I. 7161). But he has the capacity for warm 
unselfish love, and is ardent in his affection for his 
mother and brothers. Arjwna rises more to the European 
standard of perfection, lie may be regarded as the real 
hero of the Maha-bharata ^ of undaunted bravery, gene¬ 
rous^, with refined and delicate sensibilities, tender-hearted, 
forgiving, and affectionate as a woman, yet of superhuman 
strength, and matchless in arms and athletic exercises. 
Nakula and Sahadeva arc both amiable, noble-minded, 
and spirited K All five are as unlike as possible to the 


^ Yu(lhi-sht\ura, ‘firm m battle/ ^^as ]>robably of commaiidinji^ statun* 
and imposing presence He is described as Maliasniha-gafiy ‘having a 
majestic lion-hke gait,’ with a AVollington-bke jirofile {Pt alamhojjvahz- 
edru-ghona) and long lotus-eyes [LamaldffatdLsJia) 

^ Strictly, as in the Iliad, there is no leal liero kej)t always in view 
Perbay)S it niay be objected that some of Arjuua’s acts were incon¬ 
sistent with this character Thus be earned off Subhadia, the sister of 
Krishna, by force. It must be borne in mind, however, that Knshna 
himself eneouiages him to this act, and sajs, Prasahya haranam KsJiatri- 
ydndm girasasyate (I. 7027) Compare]) 391 

** The five Pandu jiiiiices are known hy various other names in the 
Maha-bharata, some of which it may be useful here to note. Yudhi- 
shthira is also called Dhanna-raja, Dharma-putra, and sometimes simply 
Rajan His charioteer was called Indrasena. Bhima’s other names are 
Bhimasena, Vrikodara, Bahusalin. Aijuiia is also called Kin tin, Fhal- 
guiia, Jishiiu, Dhanaiijaya, Bibhatsu, Savyasacin, Pakasasani, Guda-kesa, 
SVeta-vahana, Kara, Vijaya, Krishna, and sometimes par excellence 
Partha, though Bhima and Yndhi-slipiira, us sons of Pritha, had also this 
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liuiidred soiis of Dhrita-iushtra, coniinonly called the Kara 
priiices, or Kaurav(ts\ who are represented as mean, 
spiteful, dishonourable, and vicious. 

So bad indeed are tliese hundred brothers, and so 
uniformly without redeeniing points, tlnat tlieir characters 
present few distinctive featuTes. The most conspicuous 
is the eldest, Duryodhana who, as the representative of 
the otliers, is painted in the darkest colours, and embodies 
all their bad qualities. When the Malia-bliarata (like the 
llamayana) is regarded as an allegory, then Duryodhana 
(like Eavana) is a visible type of tlie evil principle in 
human nature ^ for ever doing battle with the good and 
divine princijde, symbolized by the five sons of Pandu. 

The cousins, tliougli so uncongenia] in character, were 
educaied togeilier at Hastina-pur, the city of Dhrila- 
nlshtra, by a Bnlliman named Drona”*, wlio found in the 
Pandu princes aj)t pu])ils. From liim the five sons of 
Pandu acquired 'intelligence and learning, lofty aims, 
religious eai’nestiiess, and love of truth.’ All the cousins 
were equally instructed in war and arms ; but Arjuna, by 


title Niikula and S.iliadc'Vti aro called Madreyaa (ab soiib of Madrl), and 
Boinctimcs Yanuui (the twins) 

^ Tins name, liuAvever, is occasionally applied to the Pandavas, as they 
and the sons of Dhrita-rashtra were ecpially descendants of Kuru 

^ ^Difficult to conquer,’ cf p i|o8 The names of all are given in Adi- 
parvau 4541. Duiyasana is one of the most conspicuous 

Theie are ceriainly many points m his charactei, as well as in that 
of Havana, which may he comj)ared to Milton's conception of »Satan. 
Pei haps his intimacy ^vitli the Asura Carvaka may he intended to mark 
him out as a type of heresy and infidelity, as well as of every other bad 
quality. In tlie case of Havana it is remaikahle that he gamed his power 
hy penance, and that he is desciibed as well-read m ihe Veda (Ham. VI. 
xciii. 58) Some Hakshasas, such as Viblushana, Atikaya, are described 
as religious (Ham. VI Ixxi. 31) Cf. Mann VIL 38 

^ Drona appears to have kept a kind of school, to which all the young 
princes of the neighbouring countries resorted (I. 5220). Re married 
Kripk sister of Kripa, and had by her a son, Asvatthaman 
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the help of Drona, who gave him magical weapons, ex¬ 
celled all, distinguishing himself in every exercise, ‘sub¬ 
missive ever to his teacher s will, contented, modest, affable, 
and mild,’ and both Bhima and Duryodhana learnt the use 
of the club from their cousin Bala-rama (I. 5520). 

Their education finished, a tournament was held, at which 
all the youthful cousins displayed their skill in archery, 
in the management of chariots {ratlia-caryd), horses, and 
elephants, in sword, spear, and club exercises, and Avrest- 
ling. The scene is graphically described (I. 5324) : 

An immense concourse of spectators cheered the combatants. The 
agitation of the crowd was like the roar of a mighty ocean. Arjuiui, 
after exhibiting prodigicB of strength, shot five be})arate airows simul¬ 
taneously into the jaws of a revolving iron boar, and twenty-one airows 
into the hollow of a cow’s hoin susjionded by a stiing Suddenly there 
was a ])ause. The crowd turned as one man towards a point m the arena, 
where the sound of a warrior striking his arms in defiance' lent the sky 
like a thunder-clap, and announced the entrance of another combatant. 
This jiroved to ho a warrior named Karnay who entered the lists in full 
armour, and after accomplishing the same feats in aicheiy, challenged 
Arjuna to single combat But each champion was io<|uiied to tell his 
name and pedigree , and Karna’s parentage being doubtful (sec j) 378), be 
was obliged to letiie, ‘ banging his bead with shame like a drooping lily ’ 

Kariia, thus publicly humiliated, became afterwards a 
conspicuous and valuable ally of the Kurus against his 
own half-brothers. His character is well imagined. Feel¬ 
ing keenly the stain on his birth, his nature was chastened 
by the trial. He exhibited in a high degree fortitude, 
chivalrous honour, self-sacrifice, and devotion. Especially 
remarkable for a liberal and generous disposition^, he 
never stooped to ignoble practices like his friends the 
Kurus, who were intrinsically bad men. 


^ So in Vishim-purana, p. 513 . ‘Krishna having dived into the pool 
struck his arms in defiance, and the snake-king, hearing the sound, came 
quickly forth.’ 

^ He is often to this da}^ cited as a model of liberality. Hence his 
name, Vasu-shena. 
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The tutors fee (Gurv-artha, see pp. 204, 249, Manu II. 
245, Kaghu-vansa V. 17) which Drona required of his pupils 
for their instruction was, that they should capture Drupada, 
king of Pahcala, who was his old schoolfellow, but had 
insulted him by repudiating his friendship (I, 5446) : 

They therefore invaded Drupada’s territory and took him prisoner; but 
Drona generously spared his life, and gave him back half his kingdom. 
Drupada, however, burning with resentment, endeavoured to procure the 
birth of a son, to avenge his defeat and bring about the destruction of 
Drona. Two Brahmans undertook a sacrifice for him, and two children 
were born from the midst of the altar, out of the sacrificial fire, a son, 
Dhrishta-dyumna, and a daughter, Krishna or DraupadI, aftei wards the 
wife of the Pandavas (see p. 388). 

After this, Yadhi-shthira was installed by Dhrita-rashtra 
as Yuva-raja or heir-apparent, and by his exploits soon 
eclipsed the glory of his father Pandu’s reign. 

The great renown gained by the Pandu princes excited 
the jealousy and ill-will of Dhrita-rashtra, but won the 
affections of the citizens. The latter met together, and 
after consultation declared that, as Dhrita-rashtra was 
blind, he ought not to conduct the government, and that 
as Bhishma had formerly declined the throne, he ought 
not to be allowed to act as regent. They therefore pro¬ 
posed to crown Yudhi-shthira at once. When Duryo- 
dhana heard of this, he consulted with Karna, ^akuni, 
and Duhsasana, how he might remove Yudhi-shthira out 
of the way, and secure the throne tor himself. 

XJrgcd by Duryodhaiia, Dhrita-rashtra was induced to send the 
Pandava princes on an excursion to the city of Varanavata, pretending 
that he wished them to see the beauties of that town, and to be present 
at a festival there. Meanwhile Duryodhana instigated his friend Puro- 
cana to precede them, and to prepare a house for their reception, which 
he was to fill secretly with hemp, resin, and other combustible substances, 
plastering the walls with mortar composed of oil, fat, and lac 
jatu). When the princes were asleep in this house, and unsuspicious of 
danger, he was to set it on fire. The five Pandavas and their mother 
left Hastina-pur amid the tears and regrets of the citizens, and in eight 
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dayH arrived at Yamnavata, where, after great demonstrations of respect 
from the inhabitants, they were conducted by Purocana to the house 
of lac. Having been warned by Vidura, they soon discovered tne dan¬ 
gerous character of the structure, and with the assistance of a miner 
{JcJianaha) sent by Vidura, dug an underground passage, by which to 
escape from the iiiteripr (I 5813). Then they devised a counterplot, and 
agi'eed together that a degraded outcaste woman (nishadl) with her five sons 
should be invited to a feast, and stupefied with wine. Bhima was then to 
set fire to the lac-house in which they were all assembled (see note, p. 381). 
This was done. Purocana was huint, as well as the woman with lier five 
sons, hut they themselves escaped by the secret passage (surungd). The 
charred bodies of the woman and her sons being afterwaids found, it 
was supposed that the Pandava princes had perished in the conflagration, 
and their funeral ceremonies were actually ])ei formed by Dhrita-iashtra. 
Meanwhile they hurried off to the woods, Bhima, tlic strong one, 
carrying his mother and the twins, and leading his otlier brothers by 
the hands when through fatigue they eould not move on Whilst his 
mother and brothers were asleep under a fig-tree, Bhima had an 
encounter with a hideous giant named Hidimha, whom he slewh Aftei- 
wards he married Hidimha, the sister of this monster, and had a son by 
her named Ghatotkaea. 

By the advice of their grandfather Vyasa, the Pandava 
princes next took up their abode in the house of a 
Brahman at a city called Ekacakra. There they lived 
for a long time in the guise of mendicant Brahmans, safe 
from the persecution of Duryodhana. Every day they went 
out to beg for food as alms (hhlhslid, hliaihsha), which their 
mother Kunti divided at night, giving half of the whole 
to Bliima us his share (cf. p. 382), While resident in the 
liouse of the Brahman, Bhima delivered his family and 
the city of Ekacakra from a fierce giant (or Rakshasa) 
named Baka (or Vaka), who forced the citizens to send 
him every day a dish of food by a man, whom he always 
devoured as his daintiest morsel at the end of the 
repast 

^ This forms the subject of a celebrated episode, edited by Bopp. 

® This story forms a touching episode, which has been printed by Bopp, 
and translated by Milman. 
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The turn had come to a pool* Brahman to provide the Rakshasa with 
hig meal. He determined to go himself, but lamented bitterly the hard¬ 
ness of his fate. Ujioii this, his wife and daughter addressed him in 
language full of the deepest pathos, each in turn insisting on sacrificing 
herself for the good of the family. Lastly, the little son, too young 
to speak distinctly, ran with beaming eyes and smiling face to his 
parents, and in prattling accents said, ^ Weep not, father; sigh not, 
mother.’ Then breaking off and brandishing a pointed spike of grass, 
he exclaimed, ‘ With this s})ike will I kill the fierce man-eating giant,’ 
His paients, hearing this innocent prattle of their child, in the midst 
of their heart-rending anguish felt a thrill of excjuibiie delight. In 
the end Bhima, who overheard the whole conveisation, undertook to 
convey the meal to the monster, and, of course, speedily despatched 
him (I 6202). 

After thisV}asa appeared to his grandsons, and in¬ 
formed them that Dranpadi, the daughter of Drupada, 
king of Pahcala, was destined to be their common wife 

In real fact slie liad been in a former life the daughter of a sage, 
and had performed a most severe penaiiec, in order tliat a husband might 
fall to lier lot S'lva, pleased with her i)enance, had aj)peared to her, and 
had promised liei, iiisti'ad of one, five husbands When the maiden 
replied that she wanted only one husband, the god answered, ‘Five times 
you said to me, (rrant me a husband , thorefoie in another body you will 
obtain five husbands’ (I 6433, 7322). This Rishi's daughter w'as there¬ 
upon born in the family of Drupada as a maiden of the most distinguished 
beauty, and was destined to be the wife of the Bandavas^. 


^ Polyandry is still practised among some hill-tribes in tlie Himalaya 
range near Simla, and in other barren moimtainous regions, such as 
Bhotan, where a large population could not be supported. It prevails 
also among the Nair (Nayar) tribe in Malabar. Our foiefathers, or at 
least the ancient Britons, according to Caesar, were given to the same 
practice . ‘ Uxores habeiit deiii duodeuiipie inter se communes,' &c. 
De Bello GaUico, V. 14. 

^ Vyasa, who is the type and representative of strict Brahmanism, is 
made to explain at length the necessity for the mairiage of Dranpadi 
to five husbands (which is called a sukshma-dharma, I. 7246). He also 
gifted Drupada with divine intuition {cahshur dtvyam) to perceive the 
divinity of the Pandavas and penetrate the mystic meaning of what 
otherwise would have been a serious violation of the laws and institutions 
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In obedience to the directions of their grandfather, the 
five Panduvas quitted Eka6akra, and betook themselves 
to the court of king Drupada, where Draupadi was about 
to hold her Svayamvara : 

An immense concourse of princely suitors, with their retainers, came 
to the ceremony; and king Drupada eagerly looked for Arjuna among 
them, that, strengthened by that hero’s alliance, he might defy Drona’s 
anger. He therefore prepared an enormous bow, which he was per¬ 
suaded none but Arjuna could bend, and proposed a trial of strength, 
promising to give his daughter to any one who could by means of the 


of the Brahmans (7313). Hence Drupada became aware of his daughter’s 
former birth, and that Arjuna was really a portion of the essence of Indra 
{^akra 8 ydma)y and all his brotheis portions of the same god. Draupadi 
herself, although nominally the daughter of Drupada, was really born, 
like her brother Dhrishta-dyumna, out of the midst of the sacrificial 
fire {vedl-madhydt^ I. 6931, see p 385), and was a form of Lakshini. 
In no other way could her supernatural birth, and the divine perfume 
which exhaled from her person, and was perceived a league off [krom- 
mdtrdt 'pravdU)^ be accounted for. Vyasa at the same time explained 
the mysterious birth of Krishna nnd Baladeva,—how the god Vishnu 
pulled out two of his own hairs, one white and the other black, which 
entered into two women of the family of the Yada\as (Devaki and 
KohinT), and became, the white one Baladeva, the black one Kiislma 
(I. 7 3075 Vishnu-purana V. i) The Markandeya-purana (ch 5) shows 
how the five Pandavas could be all portions of Indra, and yet four of 
them sous of other gods When Indra killed the son of Tvashtri (or 
Visvakarinan as Piajajiati, the Creator), his punishment for this hralima- 
Tiatifd was that all his tejaa^ ‘ manly vigour,’ deserted him, and entered 
Dharma, the god of justice The son of Tvashtri was reproduced as the 
demon Vritra, and again slain by Indra; as a punishment for which his 
hala, ‘ strength,’ left him, and entered Mdrutay ‘ the Wind ’ Lastly, when 
Indra violated Ahalya, the wife of the sage Gautama, his rtijpa, ^ beauty,’ 
abandoned him, and entered the Nasatyau or Asvins. When Dharma 
gave back the tejas of Indra, Yudhi-shthira was born; when the Wind 
gave up Indra’s hala, Bhima was born , and when the Asvins restored 
the rupa of Indra, Nakula and Sahadeva were born. Arjuna was born 
as half the essence of Indra Hence, as they were all portions of one 
deity, there could be no harm in Draupadi becoming the wife of all 
five. 
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bow shoot five arrows simultaneously through a revolving ring into a 
target beyond. An amphitheatre Avas erected outside the town, sur~ 
rounded by tiers of lofty seats and raised platforms, with variegated 
awnings. Magnificent palaces, crowded with eager spectators, overlooked 
the scene. Actors, conjurors, athletes, and dancers exhibited their skill 
before the multitude. Strains of exquisite music floated in the air. 
Drums and tnimpets sounded. When expectation was at its height, 
Draupadi in gorgeous apparel entered the arena, and the bow was 
brought. The hundred sons of Dhrita-rashtra strained every nerve to 
bend the ponderous weapon, but without effect. Its recoil dashed them 
breathless to the ground, and made them the laughing-stock of the 
crowd 

Aijuna now advanced, disguised as a Brahman. I hero 
translate a portion metrically (I. 7049, &c.): 

A moment motionless he stood and scanned 
The bow, collecting all his energy. 

Next walking round in homage, brenthed a prajer 
To the Supreme Bestower of good gifts , 

Then fixing all his mind on Draupadi 
. He grasped the ponderous weapon in his hand, 

And with one vigoious effort braced the string 
Quickly the shafts were aimed , they flew ; 

The mark fell pierced ; a shout of victory 
Kang thiough the vast arena, from the sky 
Garlands of flowers crowned the heroes head, 

Ten thousand fluttering scarfs waved in the air, 

And drum and trumpet sounded forth his tiiuniph. 

I need not suggest the parallel which will at once be 
drawn by the classical scholar between this trial of archery 
and a similar scene in the Odyssey. 

When the suitors found themselves outdone by a mere 
fitripliiig in the coarse dress of a mendicant Brahman, 
their rage knew no bounds. A real battle ensued: 

The Pandu princes protected Drupada, and enacted prodigies Bhima 
tore up a tree, and used it as a club. Kama at last met Arjuna in single 
combat, rushing on him like a young elephant. They overwhelmed each 
other with showers of arrows, which darkened the air. Put not even 
Karna could withstand the irresistible onset of the godlike Arjuna, and 
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he and tlie other suitors letircd vanquished from the field, leaving 
DraupadI as the bride of Arjuna. 

Arjuiia having been chosen l)y Draupadi, the five 
brothers returned with her to their* mother, who being 
inside the house, and fancying that they had brought 
alms, called out to them, ‘Share it between you’ (bhun-kteti 
smurfifa sarve, I. 7132). The words of a parent, thus 
spoken, could not be set aside without evil consequences ; 
and Drupada, at the persuasion of Vyasa, who acquainted 
him with the divinely ordained destination of his daughter \ 
consented to her becoming the common wife of the five 
brothers. She was first married by the family-priest 
Dhaumya to Yudlii-shthira (I. 7340), and then, according 
to priority of birth, to the other four 

The Pandavas, being now strengthened by their alli¬ 
ance with the powerful king of Pahcala, threw off their 
disguises; and king Dhrita-rashtra thought it more 
politic to settle all differences by dividing his kingdom 
between them and his owa sons. He gave up Hastina- 
pur to tlie latter, presided over by Duryodhaiia, and 
permitted the five Pandavas to occupy a district near 
the Yamuna (Jumna), called Khandava-prastba, where 


^ See note 2, p 387 Drupada at firbt objected Yudhi-shtliiraV 
excuse for himself and his brotheis is remarkable, Filrvcshdm dnupur- 
vye 7 ia ydfam vartmdnuydmahe (I. 7246). 

^ 8hc had a son by each of the five brothers—Prativindhya by Yudhi- 
shthira; Sutasoma by Bhima; S'rutakarman by Arjuna , S'atanika by 
Naknla; B^rutasena by Bahadeva (I. 8039). Arjuna had also another 
wife, Subhadra, the sister of Kpishna, with whom ho eloped when on a 
visit to Krishna at Dvaraka. By her he had a son, Abhimanyu. He 
had also a son named Iravat by the serpent-nymph Ulupi. Bhima had 
also a son, Ghatotkaca, by the HakshasI Hidimba (see p. 386); and the 
others had children by different wives (Vishnu-purana, p. 459). Arjuna’s 
son Abhimanyu had a son Parlkshit, who was father of Janamejaya. 
Parikshit died of the bite of a snake; and the Bhagavata-purana was 
narrated to him between the bite and his death. 
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they built Indra-prastha (the modem Delhi), and, under 
Yudhi-shthira as their leader, subjugated much of the 
adjacent territory by predatory incursioUvS (I. 6573). 

One day, when Arjuna was bathing in the Ganges, he was carried 
off by the serpent-nymph Ultipi, daughter of the king of the Nagas, 
whom he mairied (I 7809) Afterwards ho married Citrangada, 
daughter ot tlie king of Manipura, and had a child by her named 
Babhru-vahana (1. 7883). 

Wandering for twelve years in tlie forests, to fulfil a 
vow, Arjuna came to Prabhasa, a ydace of pilgrimage 
in the west of India, where he met Krishna,', the details 
of whose early life have already been given (p. 334), and 
who here first formed a friendslii]> with Arjuna, and took 
him to his city Dvaiaka, where he received him as a 
visitor into his own house (I. 7905)* Soon afterwards, 
some of the relatives of Krishna celebrated a festival in 
the mountain Eaivataka, to which both Arjuna and 
Krishna went. There they saw Bala-rama, elder brother 
of Krishna (p. 335), in a state of intoxication (kshlva)^ 
with his wife Tievati ; and there they saw Subhadra, 
Krishna’s sister. Her beauty excited the love of Arjunii, 
who, after obtaining Krishna’s leave, carried her off (see 
note 2, p. 390) and manied her (1. 7937). In the twelfth 
year of his absence he returned with her to Jndra-prastha. 

The Piindavas and all the people of Indra-piastha then 
lived happily for some time under the rule of Yudhi- 
shthira, who, elated with his conquests, undertook, assisted 
by Krishna, to celebrate the Tlajasuya, a great sacrifice, 


^ See note 2, p. 387 T eiiiimei'ate some of the other iiameK by which 
Krishna is known m the Maha-bharata, as follows : Vasudeva, Kesava, 
Govinda, Janardana, Damodaia,»*r)afearba, xsarayana, lliishike'^a, Puru- 
shottama, Madhava, Madhu-sudana, Adyuta. (See V 2560) In the 
Draupadi-harana (75) Krishna aud Arjuna are called hriHlinau, 

^ Compare Megha-duta, verse where Bala-rama s fondness for wine 
is alluded to. See also Vishnu-puraiia Y 25 
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at which his own inauguration as paramount sovereign 
was to be performed. 

A great assembly {sahhd) was accordingly held: 

Various princes attended, and brought either rich presents or tribute 
(II. 1264). Among those who came were Bhishma, Dhfita-rashtra and 
his hundred sons, Subala (king of Gandhara), S'akuni, Drupada, S'alya, 
Drona, Kripa, Jayad-ratha, Kuntibhoja, S'i&u-pala, and others from the 
extreme south and north (Dravida, Ceylon, and Kasmir, 11 . 1271)^. On 
the day of the inauguration (ahhisJieka) Bhishma, at the suggestion of the 
sage Narada, proposed that a respectful oblation {argha) should be pre¬ 
pared and offered in token of worship to the best and strongest person 
present, whom he declared to be Krishna. To this the Pandavas readily 
agreed ; and Sahadeva was commissioned to present the offering. S'i. 4 u- 
pala (also called Sunltha), however, opposed the worship of Krishna; 
and, after denouncing him as a contemptible and ill-instructed person 
(II. 1340), challenged him to fight but Kri{^hna instantly struck off his 
head with his discus called Su-dar8ana\ 

After this, Dhrita-raslitra was persuaded to hold another 
assembly {sahhd) at Hastina-pur; and Vidura was sent to 
the Pandavas, to invite them to be present (II. 1993). 
They consented to attend; and Yudhi-shthira was easily 
prevailed on by Duryodhana to play with 6akuni. By 
degrees Yudhi-shthira staked everything—his territory, 
his possessions, and last of all Drau})adL All were suc¬ 
cessively lost; and Draupadi, then regarded as a slave, 
was treated with great indignity by Duhsasana. He 
dragged her by the hair of the head into the assembly ; 
upon which Bhima, who witnessed this insult, swore that 

^ The details in this part of the poem are interesting and curious. As 
shown by Professor H. H. Wilson, they throw light on the geographical 
divisions and political condition of India at an early epoch. 

^ Duiyodhana also, in a subsequent part of the Maha-bharata, evinces 
scepticism in regard to the divine nature of Krishna (V. 4368). 

® The story of S'i 4 u-pala and his destruction by Krishna form the 
subject of the celebrated poem of Magha. The particulars of the nar¬ 
rative as told in this book of the Maha-bharata are given by Dr. Muir 
in his Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv. The Vishnu-pur^a identifies Sl^u-pala 
with*the demons Hiranya-kasipu and Ravana (Wilson, p. 437). 
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he would one day dash DuhSasana to pieces and drink his 
blood ^ (II. 2302). In the end a compromise was agreed 
upon. The kingdom was given up to Duryodhana for 
twelve years; and the five Pandavas, with Draupadi, 
were required to live for that period in the woods, and 
to pass the thirteenth concealed under assumed names in 
various disguises. 

They accordingly retired to the Kamyaka forest, and 
took up their abode on the banks of the Sarasvati. 

While they were resident in the forest, various episodes 
occurred, thus : 

Arjiina went to tlie Himalaya mountains to perfoim severe jicnance, 
and thereby obtain celestial arms After some time S'iva, to reward him 
and prove his bravery, aj)proached him as a Kirata or wild mountaineer 
living by the chase, at the moment that a demon named Muka, in the 
form of a boar, was making an attack upon him. S'iva and Arjuna both 
shot together at the boar, which fell dead, and both claimed to have hit 
him first This served as a pretext for S'lva, as the Kiiata, to quarrel 
iNith Aijuna, and have a battle with him. Arjuna fought long with the 
Kirata but could not conquer him At last he recognized the god, and 
threw himself at his feet. S'iva, pleased with liis bravery, gave him the 
celebrated weapon Pasupata, to enable him to compier Kama and the 
Kuru princes in war (III 1650, 1664) 

Many legends were also repeated to console and amuse 
tlie Pandu princes in tlieir time of exile. For instance, 
we have here introduced (III. 12746-12804) the epic 
version of the tradition of the Deluge (the earliest account 


^ This threat he fulfilled. The incident is noticeable as it is the subject 
of the well-known drama by Bhatta-narayana called Venl-samhara, ^ braid¬ 
binding,’ which describes how the bmided hair torn by Duhsasaiia was 
again bound together by Bhlma, who is made to say Svayam aham earn- 
Tiardmi, ^ I myself will again bind the braid together ’ See Sahitya- 
darpana, p. 169. 

* This forms the subject of a celebrated poem by Bhaiavi calh‘d the 
Kiratarjunlya. S'iva was regarded as the god of the Kiratas, who were 
evidently a race of aliorigines much respected by the Hindus for their 
bravery and skill in archery. 
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of which occurs in the ^atapatha-brahmana, see p. 32 of 
this volume), as follows : 

Manu, the Hindu Noah (not the grandson of Brahma, and reputed 
author of the Code, but the seventh Manu, or Mami of the present period, 
called Vaivasvata, and regarded as one of the progenitors of the human 
race, Manu I. 6i, 62), is represented as conciliating the favour of the 
Supreme Being by his austerities in an age of universal depravity. 
A fish, which was an incarnation of Brahma (cf. p 329), a})peared to 
him whilst engaged in penance on the margin of a river, and accosting 
him, craved protection from the larger fish. Manu complied, and placed 
him in a glass vessel. Having outgrown this, he requested to be taken 
to a more roomy receptacle. Manu then placed him in a lake. Still the 
fish grew, till the lake, though three leagues long, could not contain him 
He next asked to be taken to the Ganges; but even the Ganges was soon 
too small, and the fish was finally transferred to the ocean. There he 
continued to expand, till at last, addressing Manu, he warned him of the 
coming Deluge. 

Manu, however, was to be preserved by the help of the fish, who com¬ 
manded him to build a ship and go on board, not with his own wife and 
children, but with the seven Rishis or patriarchs; and not with paiis of 
animals, but with the seeds of all existing things. The flood came; Manu 
went on hoard, and fastened the ship, as directed, to a horn in the fish’s 
head. He was then drawn along’—(I translate nearly literally) * 

Along the ocean in that stately ship was borne the lord of men, and through 
Its dancing, tumbling billows, and its roaring waters; and the hark, 
Tossed to and fro by violent winds, reeled on the surface of the deep, 
Staggering and trembling like a drunken woman. Land was seen no more, 
Nor far horizon, nor the space between , for everywhere around 
Spread the wild waste of waters, reeking atmosphere, and boundless sky. 
And now when all the world was deluged, nought a])peared above the waves 
But Manu and the seven sages, and the fish that tlrew the bark. 
Unwearied thus for years on years the fish propelled the ship across 
The heaped-up waters, till at length it bore the vessel to the peak 
Of Himavan; then, softly smiling, thus the fish addressed the sage 
Haste now to bind thy ship to this high crag. Know me the lord of all, 

’ There is still a later account of the Deluge in the Bhagavata-purana, 
where the fish is represented as an incarnation of Yishnu. The god’s 
object in descending as a fish seems to have been to steer the ship. In 
the Assyrian account (as interpreted by Mr. G. Smith) sailors and a 
helmsman are taken on board. 
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The great creator Brahma, mightier than all might—omnipotent. 

By me in fish-like shape hast thou been saved in dire emergency. 

From Manu all creation, gods, Asuras, men, must be produced ; 

By him the world must be created—that which moves and nioveth not. 

Another tale told in this section of the poem (III. 16619, 
&c.) may be cited for its true poetic feeling and pathos— 
qualities in which it is scarcely excelled by the story of 
Admetus and Alcestis. I subjoin the briefest epitome : 

Savitri, the beautiful daughter of a king Asvapati, loved Satyavau, the 
son of an old heimit, but was warned by a seer to overcome her attach¬ 
ment, as Satyavan was a doomed man, liaving only one year to live. 
But Savitri replies ^: 

Whether his years be few or many, be he gifted with all grace 
Or graceless, him my heart hath chosen, and it chooseth not again. 

The king’s daughter and the hermit’s son were therefore married, and 
the bride strove to foiget the ominous prophecy, hut as the last day 
of the year approached, her anxiety became irrepressible She exhausted 
herself in prayers and penances, hoping to stay the hand of the destroyer , 
yet all the while dared not reveal the fatal secret to her husband. At 
last the dreaded day arrived, and Batyavan set out to cut wood in the 
forest. His wife asked leave to accompany him, and walked behind 
her husband, smiling, but with a heavy heart Satyavan soon made the 
wood resound with his hatchet, when suddenly a thrill of agony shot 
through his temples, and feeling himself falling, he called out to his wife 
to support him. 

Then she received hei fainting husband in her arms, and sat herself 
On the cold ground, and gently laid his drooping head upon her lap ; 
Sorrowing, she call’d to mind the sage’s prophecy, and reckoned up 
The days and lioui-s. All in an instant she beheld an awful shape 
Standing before her, dressed in blood-red garments, with a glitteung crown 
Upon his head • his form, though glowing like the sun, was yet obscure. 
And eyes he had like flames, a noose depended from his hand, and he 
Was terrible to look upon, as by her husband’s side he stood 
And gazed upon him with a fiery glance. Shuddering she started up 
And laid her dying Satyavan upon the ground, and with her hands 
Joined reverently, she thus with beating heart addressed the Shape: 

* I translate as closely as I can to the original. This and other select 
i^pccimens of Indian poetiy have been more freely and poetically translated 
by Mr. R. (Griffiths. 
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Surely thou art a god, such form as thine must more than mortal be ! 
Tell me, thou godlike being, who thou art, and wherefore art thou here ? 

The figure replied that he was Yama, king of the dead; that her 
husband’s time was come, and that he must bind and take his spirit: 
Then from her husband’s body forced he out and firmly with his cord 
Bound and detained the spirit, clothed in form no larger than a thumb h 
Forthwith the body, reft of vital being and deprived of breath, 

Lost all its grace and beauty, and became ghastly and motionless. 

After binding the spirit, Yama proceeds with it towards the quarter of 
which he is guardian—the south. The faithful wife follows him closely. 
Yama bids her go home and prepare her husband’s funeral rites; but she 
persists in following, till Yama, pleased with her devotion, grants her any 
boon she pleases, except the life of her husband She chooses that her 
husband’s father, who is blind, may recover his sight. Yama consents, 
and bids her now return home. Still she persists in following. Two 
other boons are granted in the same way, and still Savitri follows 
closely on the heels of the king of death. At last, overcome by her 
constancy, Yama grants a boon without exception. The delighted 
Savitri exclaims— 

Nought, mighty king, this time hast thou excepted let my husband live ; 
Without him I desire not happiness, nor even heaven itself; 

Without him I must die. ‘ So be it! faithful wife,’ replied the king of death; 
‘ Thus I release him;’ and with that he loosed the cord that bound his soul. 

During the residence of the five brothers in the forest, 
Jayad-ratha attempted to carry off Draupadi, while they 
were absent on a shooting excursion. This resembles in 
some respects the story of Sita’s forcible abduction by 
Havana in the Eamayana (III. 15572), which story, there¬ 
fore, is here told (15945. See p. 368 of this volume). 

In the thirteenth year of exile, the Pandavas journeyed 
to the court of king Virata, and entered his service in 
different disguises: 

Yudhi-shthira called himself a Brahman and took the name of Kanka 
(23) , Arjuna named himself Vrihan~nala, and pretending to be a eunuch 
{tfitiydm prahritvrri g(itah)y adopted a sort of woman’s dress, putting 
bracelets on his arms and ear-rings in his ears, in order, as he said, to 


Compare note 3, p. 206 of this volume. 
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liicie the sears caused by his bow-string. He undertook in this capacity 
to teach dancing, music, and singing to the daughter of Virata and the 
other w'omen of the palace, and soon gained their good graces (IV. 310). 

One day when Virata and four of the Pandavas were absent, Duryo- 
dhana and his brothers made an expedition against Virata’s capital, 
Matsya, and carried off some cattle. XJttara the son of Virata (in the 
absence of his father) determined to follow and attack the Kuru army, 
if any one could be found to act as his charioteer. Vrihan-nala (Arjuna) 
undertook this office, and promised to bring back fine clothes and orna¬ 
ments for Uttara and the other women of the palace (IV. 1226). When 
they arrived in sight of the Kuru army, the courage of Uttara, who was 
a mere youth, failed him. Vrihan-nala then made him act as charioteer, 
while he himself (Arjuna) undertook to fight the Kauravas. Upon that 
great prodigies occurred Terror seized Blnshma, Duryodhana, and their 
followers, who suspected that Vrihan-nala was Arjuna in disguise, and 
even the horses shed tears* (iV. 1290). Duryodhana, however, declared 
that if he iurned out to be Arjuna, he would have to wander in exile for 
a second peuod 01 twelve years Meanwhile Arjuna revealed himself to 
Uttara, and explained also the disguises of his brothers and Draupadl. 
Uttara, to test his veracity, inquiied whether he could repeat Arjuna’s 
ten names, and what each meant. Arjuna enumerated them (Arjuna, 
Phalguna, Jishnu, Kirltin, SVetavahana, Bibhatbu, Vijaya, Krishna, Savya- 
saciii, Dhananjaya), and explained their derivation^ (TV. ^380). Uttara 
then declared that he was satisfied, and no longer afraid of the Kuru 
army (IV 1393). 

Arjuna next put off his bracelets and woman’s attire, strung his bow 
Gandiva, and assumed all his other weapons, which had been concealed 
in a S'amI tree. They are described as addressing him suppliantly, and 
baying, ‘We are your servants, ready to carry out your commands^' 
(IV. 1421). He also removed Uttara’s standard and placed his own 
ape-emblazoned banner in front of the chariot. Then was fought a great 
battle between Arjuna and the Kauiavas. In the end the whole Kuru 
army fled before him, and all the property and cattle of Virata was 
recovered. Arjuna told Uttara to conceal the real circumstances of the 
battle, but to send messengers to his father’s capital announcing his 
victory, which so delighted Virata that he ordered the whole city to 
be decorated. 


* Compare Homer, Iliad XVII. 426. 

2 See Arjuna’s other names in note 4, p. 382. 
^ Compare note i, p. 402. 
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Not long afterwards Virata held a great asKsembly, at 
which the five Pandavas attended, and took their seats 
with the other princes. Virata, who did not vet know 
their real rank, was at first angry at this presumption 
(IV. 2266). Arjuna then revealed who they were. Virata 
was delighted, embraced the Pandavas, offered them all 
his possessions, and to Arjuna his daughter Uttara in 
marriage. Arjuna declined, but accepted her for his son 
Abhimanyu (IV. 2356). 

A council of princes was then called by Virata, at which 
the Pandavas, Krishna, and Bala-iama were present, and 
a consultation was held as to what course the Pandavas 
were to take: 

Krishna, in a speech, advised that they should not go to war with 
their kinsmen until they had sent an ambassador to Duryodhana, sum¬ 
moning him to restore half the kingdom Bala-rama supported Krishna’s 
opinion, and recommended conciliation [sdman), but Satyaki, in an angry 
tone, counselled war (V. 40) Drupada supported him, and recommended 
that they should send messengers to all their allies, and collect forces 
from all parts. The upshot was that the family-priest of Drupada was 
despatched by the Pandavas as an ambassador to king Dhrita-iashtra at 
Hastina-pur, to try the effect of negotiation 

Meanwhile Krishna and Bala-rama returned to Dva- 
raka. Soon afterwards Duryodhana visited Krishna tliere, 
hoping to prevail on him to fight on the side of the 
Kuru army. 

On the same day Arjuna arrived there also, and it happened that they 
both reached the door of Krishna’s apartment, where he was asleep, at 
the same moment. Duryodhana succeeded in entering first, and took up 
his station at Krishna’s head. Arjuna followed behind, and stood rever¬ 
ently at Krishna’s feet. On awaking, Krishna’s eyes first fell on Arjuna. 
He then asked them both the object of their visit. Duryodhana there¬ 
upon requested his aid in battle, declaring that although Krishna was 
equally related to Arjuna, yet that, as he (Duryodhana) had entered the 
room first, he was entitled to the priority. Krishna answered that, as 
he had seen Arjuna first, he should give Arjuna the first choice of two 
things. On the one side, he placed himself, stipulating that he was to 
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lay down his weapons and abstain from fighting. On the other, he placed 
his army of a hundred million (arhuda) warriors, named Narayanas. 
Arjuna, without hesitation, chose Krishna , and Duryodhana, with glee, 
accepted the army, thinking that as Krishna was pledged not to fight, he 
would be unable to help the Pandavas in battle (V. 154). 

Duryodhana next went to Bala-rama and asked his aid; 
but Bala-rama declared that both he and Krishna had 
determined to take no part in the strife ^ Krishna, how¬ 
ever, consented to act as Arjuna s charioteer, and soon 
afterwards joined Yudhi-shthira, who with his brothers was 
still living in the country of Virata. Various attempts 
at negotiation followed, and before any actual declaration 
of war the Pandavas held a final consultation, at which 
Arjuna begged Krishna to undertake the office of a 
mediator. Krishna consented and departed for Hastina- 
pura : 

Midway he was met by Para.<u-rama and various Kisliis, who informed 
him of tlu‘ir rebolution to be present at the coming congress of Kuru 
jirinccH. On reaching Hastina-pura, Krishna retired to rest in the house 
of Vidura In the morning he ])erformed all the appointed religious 
ceieim)nies, dressed himself, put on the jewel Kaustubha (V. 3343), and 
set out for the assembly. Then followed the great congress. The Rishis, 
headed by Narada, appeared in the sky, and were accommodated with 
scats Krislma opened the proceedings by a speech, which commenced 
thus ^ Let there be peace (mina) between the Kurus and Pandavas ^ 
Then, looking towards Dhrita-r^htra, he said, * It rests with you and 
me to effect a reconciliation.' When he had concluded a long harangue, 
all remained riveted and thrilled by his eloquence (V. 3448). None 
ventured for some time to reply, except Parasu-rama, the sage Kanva, 
and Narada, who all advocated harmony and peace between the rival 
cousins. At length Duryodhana spoke, and flatly refused to give up any 
teriitory: ‘ It was not our fault,’ he said, ‘ if the Pandavas were con¬ 
quered at dice.’ Upon that Krishna’s wrath rose, and addressing Duryo¬ 
dhana, he said, ‘You think that I am alone, but know that the Pandavas, 
Andhakas, Vrishnis, Adityas, Rudras, Vasus, and Rishis are all present 


* Compare Megha-duta, verse 51, where Bala-rama is described as Bandhvr^ 
prltijd sa ttui ra-vt mukha h 
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here in me.* Thereupon flames of fire, of tlie size of a thumb, settled 
on him. Brahma appeared on his foiehead, Rudra on his breast, the 
guardians of the world issued from his arms, Agni from his mouth. 
The Atlityas, Sadhyas, Vasus, A 4 vins, Maruts with Indra, Visvadevas, 
Yakshas, Gandharvas, and Raksliasas were also manifested out of his 
body; Arjuna was produced from his right arm ; Bala-rama from his left 
arm; Bhima, Yudhi-shthira, and the sons of Madri from his back; 
flames of fire darted from his eyes, nose, and ears; and the sun’s rays 
from the pores of his skin^ (V. 4419-4430). At this awful sight, tho 
assembled princes were compelled to close their eyes; but Drona, Bhishma, 
Vidura, Sanjaya, the Rishis, and the blind Dhrita-rashtra were gifted by 
Krishna with divine vision that they might behold the glorious spectacle 
of his identification with every form (cf. p. 147 of this volume). Then 
a great earthquake and other portents occurred, and the congress broke 
up. Krishna, having suppressed his divinity, re-assumed his human 
form and set out on his return He took Kama with him for some 
distance in his chariot, hoping to persuade him to take part with the 
Pandavas as a sixth brother. But, notwithstanding all Krishna’s argu¬ 
ments, Karna would not be persuaded; and, leaving the chaiiot, returned 
to the sons of Dhrita-rashtra (V. 4883). 

Meanwhile Bhishma consented to accept the general¬ 
ship of the Kuru army (V. 5719). Though averse from 
fighting against his kinsmen, he could not as a Kshatriya 
abstain from joining in the war, when once commenced 

Before the armies joined battle, Vyasa appeared to his son Dhrita- 
rashtra, who was greatly dejected at the prospect of the war, consoled 
him, and offered to confer sight upon him, that he might view the 
combat. Dhrita-rashtra declined witnessing the slaughter of his kindred, 
and Vyasa then said that he would endow Sanjaya (Dhrita-rashtra’s 
charioteer) with the faculty of knowing everything tliat took place, make 
him invulnerable, and enable liim to transport himself by a thought at 
any time to any part of the field of battle (VI. 43-47). 


* This remarkable passage, identifying Vishnu with everything in the 
universe, is probably a later interpolation. 

^ Bhishma, though really the grand-uncle of the Kuru and Pandu 
princes, is often styled their grandfather {pitdmaha); and though really 
the uncle of Dhrita-rashtra and Pandu, is sometimes styled their father. 
He is a kind of Priam in caution and sagacity, but like a hardy old 
veteran, never consents to leave the fighting to others. 
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The armies now met on Kuru-kshetra, a vast plain 
north-west of the modern Delhi; the Kuru forces being 
commanded by Bhishma, and the Pandavas by Dhrishta- 
dyunma, son of Drupada (VI. 832). While the hosts 
stood drawn up in battle-array, Krishna, acting as Arjunas 
charioteer, addressed him in a long philosophical discourse, 
which forms the celebrated episode called Bhagavad-gita 
(VI. 830-1532), an epitome of which is given at pp. 136-152 
of this volume. 

And now as the armies advanced a tumult filled the 
sky ; the earth shook ; ‘ Chafed by wild winds, the sands 
upcurled to heaven, and spread a veil before the sun.’ 
Awful portents occurred ; showers of blood fell ^; asses 
were born from cows, calves from mares, jackals from dogs. 
Shrill kites, vultures, and howling jackals hung about 
the rear of the marching armies. Thunder roared in 
the cloudless sky. Then darkness supervened, lightnings 
flashed, and blazing meteors shot across the darkened 
firmament; yet, 

The mighty chiefs, with martial ardour fired, 

Scorning Heaven’s portents, eager for the fiay, 

Pressed on to mutual slaughter, and the peal 
Of shouting hosts commingling, shook the woild. 

There is to a European a ponderous and unwieldy 
character about Oriental warfare, which he finds it diffi¬ 
cult to realize ; yet the battle-scenes, though exaggerated, 
are vividly described, and carry the imagination into the 
midst of the conflict. Monstrous elephants career over 
the field, trampling on men and horses, and dealing 
destruction with their huge tusks ; enormous clubs and 
iron maces clash together with the noise of thunder; 


^ So Jupiter rains blood twice in the Iliad, XL 53 and XVI. 459. 
We have also the following in Hesiod, Scut. Here. 384 . KaS S' ap dir* 

D d 
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chariots dash against each other ; tlionsaiids of 
arrows hurtle in the air, darkening the sky; trumpets, 
kettle-drums, and horns add to the uproar; confusion, 
carnage, and death are everywhere. 

In all this, however, there is nothing absolutely ex¬ 
travagant ; but when Arjuna is described as killing five 
hundred warriors simultaneously, or as covering the whole 
plain with dead and filling rivers with blood; Yudhi- 
shthira, as slaughtering a hundred men ‘ in a mere 
twinkle' {ninieslia-mdirena), Bhima, as annihilating a 
monstrous elephant, including all mounted upon it, and 
fourteen foot-soldiers besides, with one blow of his club; 
Nakula and Saliadeva, fighting from their chariots, as 
cutting off heads by the thousand, and sowing them 
like seed upon the ground ; when, moreover, the piincipal 
heroes make use of mystical god-given weapons, possessed 
of supernatural powers, and supposed to be themselves 
celestial beings^,—we at once j)erceive that the utter 
unreality of such scenes mars the beauty of the descrip¬ 
tion. Still it must be borne in mind that the poets 
who brahirianized the Indian Epics gifted the heroes 


^ About a liuudrt'd of these >\ea})oiis are enumerated in the Uamayana 
(I. A^ix), and eoiistant allusion is made to them in battle-scones, both in 
the llaniayana and Maha-hharata. Arjuna underwent a long course of 
austerities to obtain celestial weapons from S'jva (see p. 393) It was by 
the terrific brahindstra that Vasishtha eompieied Yisvaniitra, and Rama 
killed Ravaiia. Sometimes they appear to he mystical powers exeicised 
hy meditation, rathei than weapons, and aie supposed to assume animate 
forms, and possess names and faculties like the genii in the Aiabian 
Nights, and to addiess their owneis (see p 397 ) Certain distinct spells, 
charms, or prayers had to be learnt for their due use (prayoga) and 
restraint (samhdra) ^ee liain. I xxix, xxx, where they are personified , 
also Raghu-vansa V 57 {Sammohanam ndma astram adhatsva j^rayoga- 
mmlidra-vibhakta-mantmtn). When once let loose, he only who knew 
the secret spell for recalling them, could bring them hack; but the 
hrahmdstra returned to its possessor’s quiver of its own accord. 
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with semi-divine natures, and that what would be in¬ 
credible ill a mere mortal is not only possible but appro¬ 
priate when enacted by a demigod \ The individual 
deeds of prowess and single combats between the heroes 
are sometimes graphically narrated. Each chief has a 
conch-shell {san'kha) for a trumpet, which, as well as 
his principal weapon, has a name, as if personified ^ 
Thus we read: 

Arjuna blew bis sliell cfilled Deva-datta, ^ god-given/ and carried a 
bow named GandTva. Krishna sounded a shell made of the bones of the 
demon Paiidajaua and hence called Pandajanya, Blnma blew a great 
trumpet named Paundra, and Yudin-slithira sounded his, called Aiianta- 
vijaya, ‘eternal victoiy ’ 

The first great single-combat was between Bhishma 
and Arjuna. It ended in Arjuna transfixing Bhishma 
with innumerable arrows, so that there was not a space 
of two fingers’ breadth on his whole body unpierced. 

Then Bhishma fell fioin his chariot, hut his body could not touch the 
ground, surrounded as it was by countless arrows (VI. 5658). There it 
remained, reclining as it were on an arrowy couch {isara-taipe say ana). 
In that state consciousness returned, and the old warrior became divinely 
supported. He had received from his fath(‘r the power of fixing the time 
of his own death and now declared that lie intended retaining life till 
the sun entered the summer solstice {uttardyana) All the warriors on 
both sides ceased fighting that they might view this wondeiful sight, 
and do hon)age to their dying relative (YI. 5716) As he lay on his 
ariowy bed, his head hanging down, he begged for a pillow, whereupon 


^ Aristotle says that the epic poet should prefer impossibilities which 
appear probable to such tilings as though possible «appear improbable 
(Poetics III 6) But previously, in comparing epic poetry with tragedy, 
he observes, ‘ the surprising is necessary in tragedy, hut the epic poem 
goes further, and admits even the improbable and incredible, from which 
the highest degree of the surprising results ’ (III. 4). 

^ Trumpets do not ajipear to have been used by Homer’s heroes. 
Whence the value of a Stentorian voice. But there is express allusion 
in II. XVIII 219 to the use of trumpets at sieges. 

Compare Kiratarjunlya III. 19. 

D d 2 
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tlie chiefs hi’ouglit soft, supports, whioli the liardy old soldier sternl}^ 
rejected. Arjuna then made a rest for his head with three arrows, which 
Bhishma quite approved, and soon afterwards asked Arjuna to bring him 
water. Whereupon Aijuna struck the ground with an arrow, and forth¬ 
with a pure spring hurst forth, which so refreshed Bhishma that he 
called for Duryodhaiia, and in a long speech begged him, before it "was 
too late, to icstore half the kingdom to the Pandavas (VI. 5813) 

After the fall of Bhishma, Karna advised Diirjodhana 
to appoint his old tutor Drona—who was chiefly for¬ 
midable from his stock of fiery arrows and magical 
weapons^—to the command of the army {VII. 150). 
Several single combats and general engagements (sanhula- 
ynddlunn^ tunmla-yialdluun), in which sometimes one 
party, sometimes the other had the advantage, took place. 
Here is an account of a single combat (VII. 544) 

High on a stalely cai 

Swift home by generous couiseis to the fight, 

Hie vaunting son of Puru pioudly drove. 

Secure of cotujucst o’er Subliadia’s son. 

The youthful champion shrank not from the conflict 
Fierce on the boastful chief he s[)rang, as hounds 
’die lion’s cub upon the o\ , and now 
The Puru chief had pciished, but ins dart 
HInveicd with timely aim the upraised how 
Of Ahhiiiuinyu Fi-om his tingling hand 
The youthful warrioi cast tlie fragiiK'iits off, 

And drew Ins sword, and grasped his iron-bound shield; 

PIpon the cai of Paurava he lept 

And seized the chief—Ins charioteer he slew, 

And dragged the monarch senseless o’er the plain P 

Amongst other battles a great fight was fought between 
Ghatotka< 3 a and Karna, in which the former as a Eakshasa 


^ These dgneydstra were received by Drona from the son of Agni, who 
obtained them from Drona’s father, Bliaradvaja. 

^ The name of Arjuna’s son by Subliadra. 

* The translation of this and the short passage at p. 401 is a slightly 
altered version of some spirited lines by Professor H. H. Wilson, given in 
vol. iii. of his collected works edited by Dr. E.. Rost. 
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(son of the Rakshasi HicUmba and Bhima) assumed various 
forms, but was eventually slain (VJJ. 8104). This disaster 
filled the Pandavas with grief, but the fortunes of the 
day were retrieved by Dhrishta-dyumiia (son of Drupada), 
who fought with Drona, and succeeded in decapitating 
his lifeless body,—not, however, till Drona had laid down 
his arms and saved Dhrislita-dyumna from the enormous 
crime of killing a Brahman and an Adarya, by transport¬ 
ing himself to heaven in a glittering shape like the sun. 
His translation to Brahma-loka was only witnessed by 
five persons, and before leaving the eartli he made over 
his divine weapons to his son Asvattliaman. The loss of 
their general Drona caused the flight of the whole Kuru 
army (VII. 8879), but they appointed Karna general, in 
his place, and renewed the combat. 

Ill this engagement so tenihlo was the slauglitor tJiat the riveis llowod 
with hlood, and the field became coNcred with mutilated cor})S(‘B (VIII. 
2550, 3899) Numbers of wairiois bound themselves by oath 
taJx,a) to slay Arjuna, but wme all destro3^ed, and an .11 my of IMlecehas 01 
liarbarians with thirteen bundled elephants, sent by Dui^ajdhana against 
Arjuna, were all routed by him (4133). 

Then Bhima and Duhsasana joined in deadly eonllici The latter wns 
slam, and Bhima, rememheiing the insult to Drau])adT, and tlu* vow he 
made in consequence (see p 393), cut off his head, and drank his l)lood, 
on the field of battle (4235). 

Then occurred the battle between Kama and Arjuna : 

Arjuna was wounded and stunned by an arrow shot off by Karna, and 
seemed likely to be defeated had not the wheel of Kama’s chariot come 
off This obliged Karna to leap down, and his head was then shot off by 
one of Arjuna’s arrows^ (VIII 4798) IIis death striiek tenor into the 
Kuru anil}, which fled in dismay, while Bhima and the Pandu parly 
raised a shout of trium]jh that shook heaven and earth 

^ This arrow is called m the text Anjahla (Vlll. 4788) Tlie amows 
used in the Maha-hharata are of various kinds, some having crescent¬ 
shaped heads. It may he useful to subjoin a list of words for arrow, 
which occur constantly in the description of battles sara^ t'ana, islm^ 
sayaLa^ patrtn^ Tcanda^ vtstkha, narcica^ vipiilha^ prisliatka^ hlialla, tomara 
(a kind of lance), Mya (a dart), islukd, mluuuJcha 
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On the death of Karna, ^alya, king of Madra, was 
appointed to the command of the Kuru army, then much 
reduced in numbers (IX. 327). Another general engage¬ 
ment followed, and a single combat between ^alya and 
Bhima with clubs or maces, in which both were equally 
matched (IX. 594). Here is a version of the encounter: 

Soon as lie saw his charioteer struck down, 

Straightway the Madra monarch grasped his mace, 

And like a mountain firm and motionless 
Awaited th(‘ attack The warrior’s form 
Was awful as the world-consuming fire, 

Or as the noose-armed god of death, or as 
The peaked Kailasa, or the Thunderer 
Himself, or as the trident-bearmg gotl, 

Or as a maddened forest elephant 
Him to defy did Blilrna hastily 
* Advance, wielding aloft his massive club. 

A thousand conchs and trumjiets and a shout, 

Firing each champion’s ardour, rent the air. 

From either host, spectators of the fight, 

Burst forth a]>]>laudiiig eh<‘<‘i'4 • ‘The Madra king 
Alone,’ they cried, ‘ can bear the rush of Bhima 
Hone but heroic Bhima can sustain 
The force of S'alya/ Now like two fierce bulls 
iSprang they towards each other, mace in hand. 

And first as cautiously they circled round, 

Whirling their weapons as in sport, the pair 
Seemed matched in e(jual combat. S'alya’s club. 

Set with red fillets, glittered as with flame. 

While that of Bhima gleamed like flashing lightning. 

Anon the clashing iron met, and scattered round 
A fiery shower , then fierce as elephants 
Or butting bulls they battered each the other. 

Thick fell the blows, and soon each stalwart frame. 
Spattered with gore, glowed like the Kinsuka, 

Bedecked with scarlet blossoms ; yet beneath 
The rain of strokes, unshaken as a rock 
Bhima sustained the mace of S’alya, be 
With equal firmness bore the other’s blows. 

Now like the roar of crashing thunder-clouds 
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Hounded the clashing iron; then, their cluhs 
Brandished aloft, eight paces they letired, 

And swift again advancing to the fight, 

Met in the midst like two huge mountain-crags 
Hurled into contact. Nor could either hear 
The othei’s shock, together down they rolled, 

Mangled and crushed, like two tall standards fallen. 

After this a great battle was fought between Yiidhi- 
shthira and Salya, who was at first aided and rescued by 
Asvatthaman, but was eventually killed (IX. 919). 

The Kauravas after suffering continual reverses, rallied 
their scattered forces for a final charge, wliidi led to a 
complete rout and general slaughter, Duryodhana, Asvat- 
tliaman (vson of Drona), Krita-varman (also called Bhoja), 
and Kripa (see note 4, p. 383) being the only chiefs of the 
Kuru army left alive ^ Nothing remained of eleven whole 
armies (IX. 1581). Duryodliana, wounded, disheartened, 
and alarmed for hi.s own safety, resolved on flight: 

On foot, with iiotlnng but his mace, lie took refuge in a lake, hiding 
himself under the water, and then, by his magical powei, sii]>]>orting it so 
as to form a chamhei around his body “ The I’andavas infoimed of his 
hiding-place, came to the lake, and Yudhi-shtlnra eommenced taunting 
Duiyodhana, ‘Where is your manlinesswliere is yoiii ])ridewhere your 
valour? wheie your skill in aims, that you Inde ymiself at the bottom of 
a lake? Rise up and fight, ])orfoim youi duty as a Ksluitii}^a ’ (TX 
I7'74). Duryodhana answered, tint it was not from fear, hut fatigue, 
that he was lying under the watei, and that he wjis leady to fight them 
all. He entreated them, howevci, to go and take the kingdom, as he had 
no longer any pleasure in life, his hiotheis being killed Yudhi-shthiia 
then continued his sarcasms, till at last, thoroughly I'oused by his goad¬ 
ing words {vaJt-2^ratoda), Duiyodliana rose up out of the lake, his body 
streaming with blood and water (IX. 1865) 


^ Sanjaya was taken by Dhrishta-d^yuimria, and would have been killed 
had not Vyasa suddenly ajipeared and demanded that he should be 
dismissed unharmed (compare p. 377) 

So I interjiret astamhliayat toyammaijmjd (IX. 1621) and vUhtabhya 
apah sva-md.yayd (1680, 1739). Duryodhana is described as lying down 
and sleeping at the bottom of the lake (1705). 
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It was settled that a single combat with chibs should 
take place between Durvodhana and Bhima; and when 
Bala-rama heard that his two pupils (see p. 384) were 
about to engage in conflict, he determined to be present, 
that he might ensure fair play h 

Then followed the great club-fight (•/•tdtJ tiniJJ/tu) : 

The two combatants entered the lists and challenged each other, whde 
Krishna, Bala-rama, and all the other Pandavas sat round as S})ectators 
The fight was tedious, the combatants being equally matched. At last 
Bhima stnick Duryodhana a blow on his thighs, broke them, and felled 
him to the ground. Then reminding him of tlie insult received by 
Draupadi, he kicked him on the head with his left foot (IX, 3313). 
Upon this Bala-iama started uj) in anger, declaring that Bhima had 
fought unfairly (it being a rule in club-figlits that no blow should be 
given below the middle of the body), and that he should ever after be 
called Jihma-yodhin (unfair-figlitei), while Duryodliana should always be 
celebrated as Riju-yodliiii (fan-fighter). 

Bala-rama thereupon returned to Dvaraka, and the five 
Pandavas with Krishna entered the camp of Duryodhana, 
and took possession of it and its treasures as victors 
(IX. 3492). 

Tlie three surviving Kuiii warriors (Asvatthaman, 
Kripa, and Krita-varman), hearing of the fall of Duryo¬ 
dhana, hastened to the place where he was lying. There 
they found him weltering in his blood (IX. 3629), but still 
alive. He spoke to them, told tliem not to grieve for 
him, and assured them that he should die happy in 
having done his duty as a Kshatnya. Then leaving 
Duryodhana still lingering alive with broken thighs on 
the battle-field, they took refuge in a forest. 

There, at idgbt, they rested near a Nyagrodha-tree, where thousands 

' An interesting episode about the mdhdtmya of Tirthas, and especially 
of those on the sacred Sarasvatl (IX. 2006), is inserted in this part of the 
poem. The story of the Moon, who was afflicted with consumption, on 
account of the curse of Daksha, is also told (2030), as well as the cclo- 
bvatod Icgcud of Vasishtba and Vi^vamitra (2296, sec p. 363). 
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of crows were roosting. Aivatthaman, who could not sleep, saw an owl 
approach stealthily and destroy numbers of the sleeping crows (X. 41). 
This suggested the idea of entering the camp of the Pandavas by night 
and slaughtering them while asleep (supta^). Accordingly he set out 
for the Pandu camp, followed by Kripa and Krita-varman. At the gate 
of the camp his progress was arrested by an awful figure, desciilied as 
gigantic, glowing like the sun, dressed in a tiger’s skin, with long arms, 
and bracelets formed of serpents. This was the deity S'lva^, and after 
a tremendous conflict with him, Asvatthamaii recognized the god, wor¬ 
shipped and projntiated him (X. 251). 

Asvatthaman then diiected Kripa and Krita-varman to stand at the 
camp-gate and kill any of the Pandu army that attempted to escape 
(X. 327). He himself made his way alone and stealthily to the tent ot 
Dhiishta-dyumna, who was lying there fast asleep. Him he killed by 
stamping on him, declaring that one who had mnidered his father (Drona, 
see p. 405)—a Brahman and an Acarya—was not worthy to die in any 
other way (X 342). After killing every one in the camp and destroying 
the whole Pandu aimy (exee])t the five Pandavas themselves with Satyaki 
and Krishna who happened to he stationed outsidi' the uun]>), Asvatthamari 
joined his comrades, and they all three proceeded to the spot wheie Duryo- 
dliana was lying. ’Jlioy found him just breatlimg but 

weltering in his blood and suriounded by beasts of piey. Asvatthaman 
then announced that he was avenged, as only seven of the Pandu army 
weic now left, all tlie lest were slaughtered like cattle (X 531) Duiyo- 
dhana heaiing tins, revived a little, and gathciing stiength to thank 
them and say faiewell, expired, lus spirit rising to heaven and Ins body 
entering the ground (X 536) 

Thus perished both armies of Kurus and Pandavas. 
Dhrita-rashtra was so overwhelmed witli grief for the 
death of his sons, that his fatlier Vyasa appeared to him 
and consoled him by pointing out that their fate was 

Hence the name mupt^ka applied to this section of the poem Com¬ 
pare Homer’s narrative of the night adventuies of Diomed and Ulysses 
in the camp of the Trojans (Iliad X). 

The description of S'iva m this passage is reniarkalile Hundreds 
and thousands of Krishnas are said to he manifested from the light 
issuing from his person. Many of 8'iva’s names also are enumerated as 
follow : TJgra, Sthanu, S'iva, Rudfa, S'arva, Pana, Pvara, Ciri^-'a, Varada, 
Deva, Bhava, Bhavana, S'itikantha, Aja, Sukia Daksha-kiatu-hara, llara, 
Visvarupa, Virupakslia, Bahurupa, Umapati {X, 252). 
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pre-destined, and that they could not escape death. He 
also declared that the Pandavas were not to blame ; that 
Duryodhana, though bom from Gandhari, was really a 
partial incarnation of Kali ^ {Kaler an,ia)^ and ^akuni of 
Dvapara (see p. 333, note). 

Vidura also comforted the king with his usual sensible 
advice, and recommended that the funeral ceremonies 
{preta-hdrydni) should be performed. Dhrita-rashtra 
then ordered carriages to be prepared, and with the 
women proceeded to the field of battle (XI. 269). 

There he met and became reconciled to the five Panda¬ 
vas, but his wife Gandhaii would have cursed them had 
not Vyasa interfered. The five brothers next embraced 
and comforted their mother Pritha, who with the queen 
Gandhari, and the other wives and women, uttered lamen¬ 
tations over the bodies of the slain heroes, as one by one 
they came in sight on the field of battle (XI. 427 -755). 

Finally, the funeral obsequies [srdddha) were performed 
at the command of Yudhi-shthira (XI. 779), after which 
he, with his brothers, entered Hastina-])ura in triumph. 

All the streets were decorated , and Brahmans offered him congiatu- 
lations, which he ack nowledginl by distributing largesses among them 
(Xn. 1410). Only one person stood ahuxf. This turned out to be 
an impostor, ft friend of Duryodhana—a Raksliasa named Carvrd^a— 
who m the disguise of a mendicant reviled him and the Biahmans. He 
was, however, soon detected , and the real Brahmans, filled with fury and 
uttering imprecations, killed him on the spot (see p 132). 

After this incident, Yudhi-shthira, seated on a golden 
throne, was solemnly crowned (XII. 1443). 

Nevertheless, restless and uneasy, and his mind filled with anguish 
at the slaughter of liLs kindred, he longed for consolation (santi), and 
Krishna recommended him to apply to Kilshma, who still remained alive 
on the field of battle, reclining on his soldicr^s bed surrounded 

by Vyasa, Narada, 'and other holy sages. Accordingly, Yudhi-shthira 
and his brothers, accompanied by Krishna, set out for Kuru-kshetra^ 

' So also Sakuiii is said to be an incarnation of Dvapara (XVIII. 166). 
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passing mutilated corpses, skulls, broken armour, and other evidences 
of the fearful nature of the war. This reminded Krishna of the slaughter 
caused by Para<u-rama, who cleared the earth thrice seven times of the 
Kshatriya caste (see p. 331). His story was accordingly narrated to 
Yudhi-shthira (XTl. 1707-1805). They then approached Bhishma lying 
on his couch of arrows {mra-sam^tara-sayinani), and Krishna entreated 
him to instruct Widhi-shthiia, and calm his spirit. 

Upon that Bhishma, who had been lying for fifty-eight nights on his 
spiky bed (XIII. 7732), assisted by Krishna, Naiada, Vyasa, and other 
Bishis, commenced a series of long and tedious didactic discourses (con¬ 
tained in the STinti-j)arvan and Anusasana-parvan') 

Then having finished instructing his 1 elatives, he hade them farewell, and 
asked Krishna’s leave to depart. Suddenly tlie arrows left his body, his 
skull divided, and Ins spirit, bright as a mett^oi, asemidod thioiigh the top of 
his head to the skies (XIII 7765). They coveicd him with gardands and 
perfumes, carried him to the (Janges and perfoimcd his last obsequies. 

And here a European poet would liave brought the 
story to an end. The Sanskrit poet lias a deeper know¬ 
ledge of Imman nature, or at least of Hindu nature. 

In the most popular of Indian dramas (the Sakiintala) 
there occurs this sentiment ^: 

’Tis a vain thought tliat to attain the end 
And object of ambition is to rest 
Success doth ot»ly mitigate the fever 
Of anxious expectation: soon the feai 
Of losing what we have, the constant cart' 

Of guaiding it doth weary. 

If then the great national Epic was to respond truly 
to the deeper emotions of the Hindu mind, it could not 

^ In XII. 1241 wo have some curious rules for expiation {prayas- 
citto)y and at 1393 rules for what to cat and what to avoid (bhal'^hya- 
hhakshya). Some of the precepts are cither taken from 01 founded on 
Manu. For instance, compare 6071 with Mann II 238. Many of the 
moral verses in the Hitoiiadesa will he found in the Sauti-jiaivan , and 
the fable of the three fishes is founded on the story at 4889. For the 
contents of the Asvamedhika, A^ramavasika, and Mausala Par^^ans, see 

F-375- _ , ^ 

® See my translation of this play, 4th edition, p. 124 (recently pub¬ 
lished by W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place) 
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leave the Pandavas in the contented enjoyment of their 
kingdom. It had to instil a more sublime moral — a 
lesson which even the disciples of a divine philosophy 
are slow to learn—that all who desire rest must aim 
at union with the Infinite. Hence we are brought in the 
concluding chapters to a sublime description of the renun¬ 
ciation of their kingdom by the five brothers, and their 
journey towards India’s heaven in tlici mountain Meru. 
Part of this (XVIL 24, &c.) I now translate: 

When the four brothers knew the high resolve of king Yudhi-shthira, 
Forthwith with DiaujiadT they issued foith, and after them a dog 
Followed: the king himself went out the seventh from the royal city, 
And all the citizens and women of the palace walked behind , 

But none could find it in tlieir heart to say unto the king, ‘ Rotuin." 

And so at length the train of citizens went back, bidding adieu 
Then the high-minded sons of Pandu and the noble I)iau])adT 
lloamed onwaida, fasting, with their faces towaids tlie east, their hearts 
Yearning for union with the Infinite, bent on abandonment 
Of worldly things They wandered on to many countries, many a sea 
And river. Yudhi-shthira walked in front, and next to him came Bhirna, 
And Arjuna came after him, and tlien, in ordei, the twin brothers 
And last of all came Draupadl, with her dark skin and lotus-eyes— 

The faithful Draupadl, loveliest of women, best of noble wives— 

Behind them walked the only living thing that shared their nd 1 iin'i .■ 
The dog—and by degrees tliey reached the briny sea. There Arjuna 
Cast in the waves his boAV and quiveisb Then with souls well-disciplined 
They reached the northern region, and beheld with heaven-aspiring hearts 
The mighty mountain Himavat Beyond its lofty peak they passed 
Towards a sea of sand, and saw at last the locky Meru, king 
Of mountains. As with eager steps they hastened on, their souls intent 
On union with the Eternal, Draupadl lost hold of her lugh hope, 

And faltering fell upon the earth 

One by one the others also drop, till only Bhima, 
Yudhi-shthira, and the dog are left. Still Yudhi-shthira 
walks steadily in front, calm and unmoved, looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, and gathering up his 

* Arjuna had two c-elehrnted quivers, Iresides the bow named Gandiva, 
given to him by the god Agni See Kiratarjuniya XI. i6 
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.soul in inflexible resolution. Bluma, shocked at the fall 
of his companions, and unable to understand how beings 
so apparently guileless should be struck down by fate, 
appeals to his brother, who, without looking back, explains 
that death is the consequence of sinful thoughts and too 
great attachment to worldly objects ; and that Draupadfs 
fall was owing to her excessive affection for Arjuna; 
Sahadevas (who is supposed to be the most humble- 
minded of the five brothers) to his pride in his own 
knowledge; Nakulas (who is very handsome) to feelings 
of personal vanity; and Arjuna's to a boastful confidence 
in his power to destroy liis foes. Bhima then feels 
himself firlling, and is told that he suffers death for his 
selfishness, pride, and too great love of enj’oyment. The 
sole survivor is now Yudhi-shthira, who still walks 
steadily forward, followed only by the dog : 

When with a sudden sound that rang tlirougli earth and lieaven the mighty god 
Caine towards him in a chariot, and he ciiod, ‘Ascend, O resolute prince ’ 
Then did the king look hack ii])oii his fallen biotheis, and address'd 
These winds unto thi‘ Thousand-eyed in anguish—‘ Let my brothers here 
Come with me. Without them, O god of gods, I 'would not wish to ent(‘r 
E'en lieaven , and yonder tender princess DraupadI, the faithful wife, 
Worthy of endless bliss, let her too come In mercy liear my prayer.' 

Upon this, Indra informs him that the spirits of Drau- 
padi and his brothers are already in heaven, and that he 
alone is permitted to ascend there in bodily form. Yudhi- 
shthira now stipulates that his dog shall be admitted 
with him. Indra says sternly, 'Heaven has no place for 
men accompanied by dogs (Svavatdm)\ but Yudhi-shthira 
is unshaken in his resolution, and declines abandoning 
the faithful animal. Indra remonstrates—'You have 
abandoned your brothers and Draupadi; wliy not forsake 
the dog V To this Yudhi-shthira haughtily replies, ‘ I had 
no power to bring them back to life: how can there be 
abandonment of those who no longer live ? ’ 
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The dog, it appears, is his own father Dharma in 
disguise (XVIT. 88'). Reassurning noAv his proper form, 
he praises Yudhi-shthira for his constancy, and they enter 
heaven together. There, to his surprise, he finds Duryo- 
dhana and his cousins, but not his brothers or Draupadi. 
Hereupon he declines remaining in heaven without them. 
An angel is then sent to conduct him to the lower regions 
and across the Indian Styx {Vaitaruin) to the hell where 
they are supposed to be. The scene which now follows 
may be compared to the Nekyomanteia in the eleventh 
book of the Odyssey, or to parts of Dante. 

The particular hell to which Yudhi-shthira is taken is 
a dense wood, whose leaves are sharp swords, and its 
ground paved with razors {asi-patra-vana, see p.66, note 2). 
The way to it is strewed with foul and mutilated corpses. 
Hideous shapes flit across the air and hover over him. 
Here there is an awful sensation of palpable darkness. 
There the wicked are burning in flames of blazing file. 
Suddeidy he hears the voices of his brothers and com¬ 
panions imploring him to assuage their torments, and not 
desert them. His resolution is taken. Deeply affected, 
he bids the angel leave him to share their miseries. This 
is his last trial. The whole scene now vanishes. It was 
a mere illusion, to test his constancy to the utmost. He 
is now directed to bathe in the heavenly Ganges; and 
having plunged into the sacred stream, he enters the 
real heaven, where at length, in company with Draupadi 
and his brothers, he finds that rest and happiness which 
were unattainable on earth. 


’ So I infer from the original, which, however, is somewhat obscure. 
The expression is dJiarma-svarupi bfiat/avdn. At any rate, the dog 
was a mere pliantom created to try Yudhi-shthira, as it is evident that 
a real dog is not admitted with Yudhi-slithira to heaven. 



LECTURE XIV. 


The Indian Epics compared with each other 
and with the Homeric Poems. 

I PROCEED to note a few obvious points that force 
themselves on the attention in comparing the two 
great Indian Epics with each other, and with the Homeric 
poems. I have already stated that the episodes of the 
Maha-bharata occupy more than three-fourths of the whole 
poerab It is, in fact, not one ])oem, but a combination 
of many poems: not a Kfivya, like the poem of Vahniki, 
by one author, but an Itihdsa by many authors. This 
is one great distinctive feature in comparing it with the 
Ramayana. In both Epics there is a leading story, about 
which are collected a multitude of other stories; but in 
the Maha-bharata the main narrative only acts as a slender 
thread to connect together a vast mass of independent 
legends, and religious, moral, and politicc'd precepts; 
while in the Ramayana the episodes, though numeious, 
never break the solid chain of one principal and para¬ 
mount subject, which is ever kept in view. Moreover, 
in the Ramayana there are few didactic discourses and 
a remarkable paucity of sententious maxims. 


^ Although the Maha-bharata is so much longer than the Ramayana as 
to preclude the id('a of its being, like that poem, the work of one or even 
a few authors, yet it is the number of the episodes which, after all, causes 
the disparity. Separated from these, the main story of tht* Maha-bharata 
is not longer than the other Epic. 
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It should be remembered that the two Epics belong 
to different periods and different localities. Not only 
was a large part of the Maha-bharata composed later than 
the Kamayana, parts of it being comparatively foodern, but 
the places which gave birth to the two poems are distinct 
(see p. 320). Moi’eover, in the Tlamayana the circle of 
territory represented as occupied by the Aryans is more 
restricted than that in the Maha-bharata. It reaches to 
Videha or Mithila and Anga in the East, to Su-raslitra in 
the South-west, to the Yamuna and great Dandaka forest 
in the South. Whereas in the Maha-bharata (as pointed 
out by Professor Lassen) the Aryan settlers are described 
as having extended themselves to the mouths of the 
Ganges in the East, to the mouth of the Godavari on 
the Koromandel coast, and to the Malabar coast in the 
West; and even the inhabitants of Ceylon (Siuhala) bring 
tribute to the Northern kings. It is well known that in 
India different customs and opinions frequently j)revail in 
districts almost adjfjrriit ; and it is certain that Brah¬ 
manism never gained the ascendancy in the more martial 
north which it acquired in the neighbouihood of Oude \ 
so that in the Maha-bharata we have far more allusions to 
Buddhistic scepticism than we liave in the sister Epic. 
In fact, (^ach poem, though often running parallel to 
the other, has yet a distinct point of departure ; and the 
Maha-bharata, as it became current in various localities, 
diverged more into by-paths and cross-roads than its sister. 
Hence the Rainayana is in some respects a more finished 


^ Professor Weber (Ind. Stud. I. 220) remarks that the north-western 
tribes retained their ancient customs, wliich those who migrated to the 
east liad at one time shared. The former (as represented in the Maha- 
bharata) kept themselves free from those influences of hierarchy and caste, 
which arose among the inhabitants of Ayodhya (in the Ramayana) as a 
consequence of their intermingling and coming more in contact with the 
aborigines. 
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composition than the Maha-bharata, and depicts a more 
polished state of society, and a more advanced civilization. 
In fact, the Maha-bharata presents a complete circle of 
post-Vedic mythology, including many myths which have 
their germ in the Veda, and continually enlarging its cir¬ 
cumference to embrace the later phases of Hinduism, with 
its whole train of confused and conflicting legends \ From 
this storehouse are drawn much of the Puranas, and many 
of the more recent heroic poems and dramas. Here we 
have repeated many of the legends of the TIamayana, and 
even the history of Rama himself (see p. 368). Here also 
we have long discourses on religion, politics, morality, and 
philosophy, introduced without any particular connexion 
with the plot. Here again are most of the narratives 
of the incarnation of Vishnu, numberless stories connected 
with the worship of 6iva, and various details of the life 
of Krishna. Those which especially bear on the modern 
worship of Krishna are contained in the su])plement called 
Hari-vansa,which is itself a long poem—consisting of 16,374 
stanzas^—longer than the Iliad and Odyssey combined^ 
Hence the religious system of the Maha-bharata is far 
more popular, liberal, and comprehensive than that of the 
Ramayana. It is true that the god Vishnu is connected 
with Krishna in the Maha-bharata, as he is with Rama 


^ It should be noted, that the germs of many of the legends of Hindu 
epic poetry are found in the Rig-veda. Also that tlie same legend is 
sometimes repeated in different parts of the Maha-bharata, with con¬ 
siderable variations; as, for example, the story of the combat of Indra— 
god of air and thunder—with the demon Vritra, who represents en¬ 
veloping clouds and vapour. See Vaua-parvan 8690 &c.; and compare 
with S'anti-parvan 10124 &c. Compare also the story of the ‘Hawk and 
Pigeon,' Vana-parvan 10558, with Anusasana-parvan 2046. 

^ The Hari-vansa bears to the Maha-bharata a relation very similar to 
that which the TJttara-kanda, or last Book of the Ramayana, bears to the 
preceding Books of that poem. 

® The Iliad and Odyssey together contain about 30,000 lines. 
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in the Ramayana, but in the latter Rama is everything; 
whereas in the Maha-bharata, Krishna is by no means the 
centre of the system. His divinity is even occasionally 
disputed h The five Pandavas have also partially divine 
natures, and by turns become prominent. Sometimes 
Arjuna, sometimes Yudhi-shthira, at others Bliima, appears 
to be the principal orb round which the plot moves 
Moreover, in various passages ^iva is described as supreme, 
and receives worship from Krishna. In others, Krishna 
is exalted above all, and receives honour from Siva^. In 
fact, while the Ramayana generally represents one-sided 
and exclusive Bralirnaiiisiii^ the Maha-bharata reflects the 
multilateral character of Hinduism ; its monotheism and 
polytheism, its spirituality and materialism, its strictness 
and laxity, its priestcraft and antl-priestcrafit, its hierar¬ 
chical intolerance and rationalistic philosophy, combined. 
Not that there was any intentional variety in the original 
design of the work, but that almost every shade of opinion 
found expression in a compilation formed by gradual 
accretion through a long period. 

In unison with its more secular, popular, and human 
character, the Maha-bharata has, as a rule, less of mere 
mythical allegory, and more of historical probability in its 

^ As by Sl'^u-pala aiul others See p. 392, with notes. 

Ill this respect the Maha-bharata resembles the Iliad. Achilles is 
scarcely its hero Other warriors too much divide the interest with him. 

® In the Bhagavad-gita Krishna is not merely an incarnation of Vishnu ; 
lie is identified with Brahma, the Supreme Spirit, and is so in numerous 
other places. It is well known that in Homer the supremacy of one god 
(Jove), and due subordination of the other deities, is maintained. 

^ Some free thought, however, has found its way into the Ramayana; 
see II. cviii (Schl); VI Ixii. 15 (Gorr, Bomb. Ixxxiii. 14); VI. Ixxxiii. 
14 (Calc.). It is remarkable that in the Ramayana the same gods are 
appealed to by Rama and Ravana, just as by Greeks and Trojans in the 
Iliad , and Hanumat, when in Lanka, heard the Brahma-ghosha in the 
moining Ramay. V. xvi 41 This has been noticed by Weber. 
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narratives than the Ramayana. The reverse, however, 
sometimes holds good. For example, in Ramayana IV. xl. 
we have a simple division of the world into four quarters 
or regions, whereas in Maha-bharata VI, 236 &c. we have 
the fanciful division (afterwards adopted by the Puranas) 
into seven circular Dvipas or continents, viz. i. Jambu- 
dvipa or the Earth, 2. Plaksha-dvipa, 3. Salmali-dvipa, 
4. Kusa-dvipa, 5. Krauhca-dvipa, 6. Saka-dvipa, 7. Push- 
kara-dvipa ; surrounded respectively by seven oceans in 
concentric belts, viz. 1. the sea of salt-water (lavana), 
2. of sugar-cane juice {iksJui)^ 3. of wine (surd), 4. of 
clarified butter {sa 7 ^j}hs), 5. of curdled milk (dadhi), 6. of 
milk {d(f(jd/Hf), 7. of fresh water (Jala); the mountain 
Mcru, or abode of the gods, being in the centre of Ja^nhu- 
dvtpa^ which again is divided into nine Varshas or coun¬ 
tries separated by eight ranges of mountains, the Vai sha 
called Blhdrata (India) lying south of the Himavat ranged 
Notwithstanding these wild ideas and absurd figments, 
tlie Maha-bharata contains many more illustrations of 
real life and of domestic and social habits and manners 
than the sister Epic. Its diction again is more varied 
than that of the Ramayana. The bulk of the latter 
poem (notwithstanding interpolations and additions) being 
by one author, is written with uniform simplicity of style 
and metre (see p. 338, note) ; and the antiquity of the 
greater part is proved by the absence of any studied 


' Tlie eight ranges are Nishadlia, Hema-kuta, Nishadha on the south 
of Meru ; Nila, S' vet a, S'ringin on the north ; and Malyavat and Gandha- 
niadana on the west and east. Beyond the sea of fresh water is a circle 
called ‘ the land of gold,’ and beyond this the circle of the Lokaloka 
mountains, which form the limit of the sun’s light, all the region on 
one side being illuminated, and all on the other side of them being in 
utter darkness. See Raghu-van^a I. 68. Below the seven Dvipas are 
the seven Patalas (see p. 431), and below these are the twenty-one Hells 
(note 2, p 66). 


E e 2 
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elaboration of diction. The Malia-bliarata, on the other 
hand, though generally simple and natural in its language, 
and free from the conceits and artificial constructions of 
later writers, comprehends a greater diversity of compo¬ 
sition, rising sometimes (especially when the Indra-vajra 
metre is employed) to the higher style, and using not 
only loose and irregular, but also studiously complex 
grammatical forms \ and from the mixture of ancient 
legends, occasional archaisms and Vedic formations. 

In contrasting the two Indian poems with the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, we may observe many points of simi¬ 
larity. Some parallel passages have been already pointed 
out. We must expect to find the distinctive genius of 
two different people (though both of the Aryan race) in 
widely distant localities, colouring their epic poetry very 
differently, notwithstanding general features of resem¬ 
blance. The Eamayana and Maha-bharata are no less 
wonderful than the Homeric poems as monuments of 
the human mind, and no less interesting as pictures of 
human life and manners in ancient times, yet they bear 
in a remarkable degree the peculiar imj)ress ever stamped 
on the productions of Asiatic nations, and separating them 
from European. On the side of art and harmony of pro¬ 
portion, they can no more compete with the Iliad and the 
Odyssey than the unnatural outline of the ten-headed 
and twenty-armed Ravana can bear comparison with the 
symmetry of a Grecian statue. While the simplicity of the 
one commends itself to the most refined classical taste, the 
exaggerations of the other only excite the wonder of Asiatic 
minds, or if attractive to European, can only please imagi¬ 
nations nursed in an Oriental school. 

^ Thus, (I. 732), Jcurmi (III. 10943, and Uainay. IT. xii. 33), dhita 

for hita (Hari-vansa 7799)j pfx^rinaydmdsa iov parind/yaydmdsa, md hhaihk 
for md bliaishihy vyavas'tshydmi for vyavasdsydmi. The use of irregular 
grammatical forms is sometimes due to the exigency of the metre. 
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Thus, in the Iliad, time, space, and action are all 
restricted within the narrowest limits. In the Odyssey 
they are allowed a wider, though not too wide, a cycle ; 
but in the Ramayana and Maha-bharata their range is 
almost unbounded. The Ramayana, as it traces the life 
of a single individual with tolerable continuity, is in this 
respect more like the Odyssey than the Iliad. In other 
points, especially in its plot, the greater simplicity of its 
style, and its comparative freedom from irrelevant episodes, 
it more resembles the Iliad. There are many graphic 
passages in both the R.lm.lyrnia and Maha-bharata which, 
for beauty of description, cannot be surpassed by anything 
in Homer. It should be observed, moreover, that the 
diction of the Indian Epics is more polished, regular, and 
cultivated, and the language altogc^ther in a more advanced 
stage of development than that of Homer. This, of course, 
tells to the disadvantage of the style on the side of nervous 
force and vigour; and it must be admitted that in the 
Sanskrit poems there is a great redundance of epithets, 
too liberal a use of metaphor, simile, and hyperbole, and 
far too much repetition, amplification, and prolixity. 

In fact, the European who wishes to estimate rightly the 
Indian Epics must be prepared Jiot to judge them exclu¬ 
sively from his own point of vii'.w. He should bear in 
mind that to satisfy the ordinary Oriental taste, poetry 
requires to be seasoned with exaggeration. 

Again, an Occidental student’s appreciation of many 
passages will depend upon his familiarity with Indian 
mythology, as well as with Oriental customs, scenery, 
and even the characteristic idiosyncrasies of the animal 
creation in the East. Most of tbe similes in Hindu epic 
poetry are taken from the habits and motions of Asiatic 
animals, such as elephants and tigers’, or from peculiarities 

^ Thus any eminent oi courageous person would he sj)oken of as 
‘a tiger of a man.’ Other favourite animals in similes arc the lion 
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in the aspect of Indian plants and natural objects. Then, 
as to the description of scenery, in which Hindu poets are 
certainly more graphic and j)icturestjue than either Greek 
or Latin \ the whole appearance of external nature in the 
East, the exuberance of vegetation, the profusion of trees 
and fruits and flowers^, the glare of burning skies, the 
freshness of the rainy season, the fury of storms, the 
serenity of Indian moonlight ^ and the gigantic mould in 
which natuial objects are generally cast—these and many 
other features are difficult to be realized by a European. 
We must also make allowance for the difference in Eastern 
manners ; though, after conceding a wide margin in this 
direction, it must be confessed that the disregard of all 
delicacy in hiving bare the most revolting particulars of 
certain ancient legends which we now and then encounter 
in the Indian Epics (especially in the Maha-bharata) is 


{fiinJia), the ruddy goose {Sakravdka or rafhdnfja)^ the buffalo (malnsha), 
the boar (tJcu'dha), the koil or Indiap cuckoo {kokila), the heron {kraunca), 
tlio ox {(javaya, i. e. has gavaeun), &c. &c. A woman is sometimes said 
to have a rolling gait like that of an elephant, it should be noted, 
however, tluit similes in the Indian Epics, though far too frequent, arc 
generally confined to a few words, and not, as in Homer, drawn out for 
three or four lines. 

^ The descriptions of scenery and natural objects in Homer are too 
short and general to be really picturesque They want more colouring 
and minuteness of detail. Some account for this by supposing that a 
Greek jioet was not accustomed to look upon nature with a painter’s eye. 

The immense profusion of flowers of all kinds is indicated by the 
number of botanical teims in a Sanskrit dictionary. Some of the most 
common flowers and trees alluded to in epic poetry are, the ^dta or 
mango ; the akoka (described by Sir William Jones); the kxniuka (hutea 
froudosa, with beautiful red blossoms), the tamarind (amhkd) ; the 
jasmine (of which there are many varieties, such as mdlat\ jdti, yuthikd, 
&c.); the kurxivaka (amaranth) , the sandal {candana) ; the jujnhe {kar- 
kaxidlm) , the pomegranate {dddtma) ; the kadamha (nl/ya) ; the tamarisk 
(piru/a) ; the vakula, karniJcdra, fyingd^a, See. 

^ See the beautiful description of night in Ramayana (Gorr ) I. xxxvi 15. 
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a serious blot, and one which never disfigures the pages 
of Homer, notwithstanding his occasional freedom of ex¬ 
pression. Yet there are not wanting indications in the 
Indian Epics of a higher degree of civilization than that 
represented in the Homeric poems. The battle-fields of the 
Ramayana and Maha-bliarata, though spoiled by childish 
exaggerations and the use of supernatural weapons, are 
not made barbarous by wanton cruelties^; and the des¬ 
criptions of Ayodliya and Lanka imply far greater luxury 
and refinemcMit than those of S])arta and Troy. 

The constant interruption of the principal story (as 
before described) by tedious episodes, in both Ramayana 
ainl Maha-bliarata, added to the rambling ])rolixity of the 
story itself, will always be regarded as the chief drawback 
in Hindu epic poetry, and constitutes one of its most 
marked features of distinction. Even in this respect, 
however, the Iliad has not escaped the censure of critics. 
Many believe that this ])oem is the result ot the fusion 
of different songs on one subject, long current in various 
localities, intermixed with later interpolations, something 
after the manner of the Maha-bharata, But the artistic 
instincts of the Greeks required that all the parts and 
appendages and more recent additions should be blended 
into one compact, homogeneous, and symmetrical whole. 
Although we have certainly in Homer occasional digres¬ 
sions or parentheses, such as the description of the ‘ shield 
of Achilles,' the ‘story of Venus and Mars,' these are not 
like the Indian episodes. If not absolutely essential to 
the completeness of the epic conception, they appear to 
arise naturally out of the business of the plot, and cause 


* There is something savage in Achilles’ treatment of Hector, and the 
cruelties permitted by Ulysses, in the 22nd Book of the Odyssey, are 
almost revolting. Compare with these Rama’s treatment ol his fallen 
foe Havana, m the Yuddha-kanda. 
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no violent disruption of its unity. On the contrary, with 
Eastei n writers and narrators of stories, continuity is often 
designedly interrupted. They delight in stringing together 
a number of distinct stories,—detached from each other, 
yet connected like the figures on a frieze. They even 
purposely break the sequence of each; so tliat before 
one is ended another is commenced, and ere this is com¬ 
pleted, others are interwoven; the result being a curious 
intertwining of stories within stories, the slender thread of 
an original narrative running through them all. A familiar 
instance of this is afibrded by the well-known collection of 
tales called ‘ Hitopadesa,^ and by the ‘Arabian Nights.' 
The same tendency is observable in the composition of 
the epic poems—far more, however, in the Maha-bharata 
than in the Ramayana. 

Passing on to a comparison of the plot and the person- 
age^s of the Ilaraayana with those of the Iliad, without 
HU])posing, as some have done, that either poem has been 
imitated from the other, it is certainly true, and so far 
remarkable, that the subject of both is a war undertaken 
to recover the wife of one of the warriors, carried off by 
a hero on the other side ; and that Rama, in this respect, 
corresponds to Menelaus, while in others he may be com¬ 
pared to Achilles, Sita answering to Helen, Sparta to 
Ayodhya, Lanka to Troy. It may even be true that 
some sort of analogy may be traced between the parts 
played by Agamemnon and Sugriva, Patroclus and Lak- 
shmana, Nestor and Jambavat^. Again, Ulysses ^ in one 
respect, may be compared to Hanumat; and Hector, as 
the bravest warrior on the Trojan side, may in some points 
be likened to Indrajit, in others to the indignant Vibhi- 

^ Jambavat was the chief of the bears, who was always giving Bage 
advice 

^ When any work had to be done which required peculiar skill or 
bt 1 utagoiii, it was entrusted to TroXv/x^Ttsr 'OdvaaeCs, 
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8hana\ or again in the Maha-bhatata to Duryodhana, 
while Achilles has qualities in common with Arjuna. 
Other resemblances might be indicated; but these com¬ 
parisons cannot be carried out to any extent without 
encountering difficulties at every step, so that any theory 
of an interchange of ideas between Hindu and Greek epic 
poets becomes untenable. Rama’s character has really 
nothing in common with that of Menelaus, and very little 
with that of Achilles; although, as the bravest and most 
powerful of the wariiors, he is rather to be compared with 
the latter than the former hero. If in his anger he is 
occasionally Achillean, his whole nature is cast in a less 
human mould than that of the Grecitiu hero. He is the 
type of a perfect husband, son, and brother. Sita also 
rises in character far above Helen, and even above 
Penelope ^ both in her sublime devotion and loj’alt}^ to 
her husband, and her indomitable patience and endurance 
under suffering and temptation. As for Bharat a and 
Lakshmana, they are models of fraternal duty; Kau^alya 
of maternal tenderness ; Dasaratha of paternal love : and 
it may be affirmed generally that the whole moral tone of 
the Ranulyana is certainly above that of the Iliad. Again, 
in the Iliad the subject is really the anger of Achilles ; 
and when that* is satisfied the drama closes. The fall of 
Troy is not considered necessary to the completion of the 
plot. Whereas in the Ramayana the whole action points 
to the capture of Lanka and destruction of the ravishes 
No one too can read cither the Ramayana or Maha^-bharata 
without feeling that they rise above the Homeric poems 
in tliis—that a deep religious meaning appears to underlie 

^ Hector, like Vibliishana, was indignant with the ravibher, but he 
does not refuse to fight on his brother’s side. 

^ One cannot help suspecting Penelope of giving way to a little 
womanly vanity in allo^vlng herself to be surrounded by so many suitors, 
though she repudiated their advances. 
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all the narrative, and that the wildest allegory may be 
intended to conceal a sublime moral, symbolizing the 
conflict between good and evil, and teaching the hopeless¬ 
ness of victory in so terrible a contest without purity of 
soul, self-abnegation, and Mul.jiv iM-.ii of the passions. 

In reality it is the religious element of the Indian 
Epics that constitutes one of the principal features of con¬ 
trast in comparing them with the Homeric. We cannot of 
course do more than indicate here the bare outlines of so 
interesting a subject as a comparison between the gods of 
India, Rome, and Greece. Thus : 

Tntlm' and Siva certainly offer points of analogy to Jupiter and Zeus ; 
Duiga or Parvati to Juno; Krishna to Apollo , Sri to Ceres, Pritliivi 
to Cybele; Varuna to Neptune, and, in his earlier character, to Uranus ; 
Sarasvati, goddess of speech and the aits, to Minerva, Karttikcya or 
Skanda, god of war, to Mars '^; Yama to Pluto or Minos , Kuveia to 
Plutus, Visvakarman to Vulcan ; Kama, god of love, to Cupid; Kati, 
Ids wife, to VenusNarada to Mercury^, Haniimat to Pan; Ushas, 
and in the later mythology Aruna, to Eos (’Hcoy) and Auioia; Vayu to 
Aeolus , Ganosa, as presiding over the opening and heginning of all 
uiideitakings, to Janus , the A^vini-kumaiasto the Dioscuri (AiocrKov^)oi), 
(Castor and Pollux. 


^ Indra is, as we have already seen (p 13), the Jupiter Pluvius who 
sends rain and wields the thundeiholt, and m the eaiher mythology is 
the chief of the gods, like Zeus. Suhsecpicntly his worshii) was super¬ 
seded by that of Krishna and S'iva. 

® It is curious that Karttikeya, the war-god, is represented in Hindu 
mythology as the god of thieves—1 suppose from the habit of sajiping 
and mining under houses. (See Mric-ehakatika, Act III.) Indian thieves, 
however, display such skill and ingenuity, that a god like Mercury would 
ajipear to be a more ajipropriate patron Karttikeya was the son of S'iva, 
just as Mars was the offspring of Jupiter 

® In one or two points Lakshmi may be compared to Venus. 

■* As Mercury was the inventor of the lyre, so Narada was the inventor 
of the Vina or lute. 

® These cver-youthful twin sons of the Sun, by his wife Sahjna, trans¬ 
formed into a mare (asi^tnl), resemble the classical Dioscuri, both by their 
exploits and the aid they lender to their worshippeis (see p. 14). 
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But in Greece, mythology, which was in many respects 
fully systematized when the Homeric poems were com¬ 
posed never passed certain limits, or outgrew a certain 
symmetry of outline. In the Iliad and the Odyssey, a 
god is little more than idealized humanity. His form and 
Ills actions are seldom out of keeping with this character. 
Hindu mythology, on the other hand, springing from the 
same source as that of Europe, but, spieading and rami¬ 
fying with the rank luxurijmce of an Indian forest, speedily 
outgrew all harmony of proportions, and surrounded itself 
with an intricate undergrowth of monstrous and confused 
allegory. Doubtless the gods of the Indian and Grecian 
Epics preserve some traces of their common origin, resem¬ 
bling each other in various ways ; interfering in human 
concerns, exhibiting human infirmities, taking ])art in the 
kittles of their favourite heroes, furnishing them with 
celestial arms, or interposing directly to protect them. 

But in the Bamajann and Maha-bharata, and in the 
Puranas to which they led, the shape and operations of 
divine and semi-divine beings are generally sngg(‘stivc of 
the monstrous, the frightful, and the incredible. The 
human form, however idealized, is seldom thought adequate 
to the expression of divine attributes. Brahma is four¬ 
faced ; Siva, three-eyed and sometimes five-headed ; Indra 
has a thousand eyes; Karttikeya, six faces; Ravana, ten 
heads ; Ganesa has the head of an elephant. Nearly every 
god and goddess has at least four arms, with symbols of 
obscure import exhibited in every hand The deeds of 

^ Herodotus says (Euterpe, 53) that ‘Homer and framed the 

Greek Theogony, gave distinctive names to the gods, distributed honours 
and functions to them, and described their forms/ I conclude that by 
the verb noiflv, Herodotus did not mean to imply that Homer invented 
the myths, but that he gave system to a mythology already current; see, 
however, Grote's Histoiy of Greece, I. 482 &c. 

The Roman god Janus (supposed to be for Dianus and connected 
with dies) was represented by two and sometimes four heads. 
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heroes, who are themselves half gods, transport the ima¬ 
gination into the region of the wildest chimera; and a 
whole pantheon presents itself, teeming with grotesque 
fancies, with horrible creations, half animals half gods, 
with man-eating ogres, many-headed giants and disgust¬ 
ing demons, to an extent which the refined and delicate 
sensibilities of the Greeks and Romans could not have 
tolerated \ 

Moreover, in the Indian Epics the boundaries between 
the natural and supernatural, between earth and heaven, 
between the divine, human, and even animal creations, 
are singulaily vague and undefined ; troops of deities 
and semi-divine personages appear on the stage on every 
occasion. Gods, men, and animals are ever changing 
places, A constant communication is kept up between 
the two worlds, and such is their mutual interdependence 
that each seems to need the other’s help. If distressed 
mortals are assisted out of their difticulties by divine 
interposition, the tables are often turned, and perturbed 
gods, themselves reduced to pitiful straits, are forced to 
implore the aid of mortal warriors in their conflicts with 
the demons^. They even look to mortals for their daily 
sustenance, and are represented as actually living on the 
S(f( rifi'i's offered to them by human beings, and at every 
sacrificial ceremony assemble in troops, eager to feed upon 
their shares. In fact, sacrifice with the Hindus is not 
merely expiatory or placatory ; it is necessary for the food 
and swpport of the gods. If there were no sacrifices the 
gods would starve to death (see Introduction, p. xxxvii, 
note i). This alone will account for the interest they take 


' It is true that Homer now and then indulges in monstrous creations ; 
hut even the description of Polyphemus does not outrage all probability, 
like the exaggerated horrors of the demon Kabandha, in the 3rd Book 
of the Ramayana (see p. 358) 

^ Indra does so in the Sakuntala and Yikramorvasi. 
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in the defcftruction of demons, whose great aim w{ts to 
obstruct these sources of their sustenance. Much in the 
same way the spirits of dead men are supposed to depend 
for existence and happiness on the living, and to be fed 
with cakes of rice and libations of water at the Sraddha 
ceremonies. 

Again, not only are men aided by animals which usurp 
liuman functions, but the gods also are dependent on and 
associated with birds and beasts of all kinds, and even with 
plants. Most of the principal deities are described as using 
animals for their Vahanas or vehicles. Brahma is carried 
on a swan, and sometimes seated on a lotus; Vishnu is 
borne on or attended by a being, lialf eagle, half man 
(called Garuda) ; Lakshmi is seiited on a lotus or carries 
one in her hand ; 6iva has a bull for his vehicle or com¬ 
panion ; Karttikeya, god of war, lias a peacock ’; Indra, lias 
an elephant; Yama, god of death, has a buffalo [mahislia ; 
Kama-deva, a parrot and fish ^; Ganesa, a rat ; Agni, a 
ram; Varuna, a fish ; Durga, a tiger. The latter is some¬ 
times represented with her husband on a bull, Siva himself 
being also associated with a tiger and antelope as well as 
with countless serpents. Vishnu (Hari, Narayana) is also 
represented as the Supreme Being sleeping on a thousand¬ 
headed serpent called Sesha (or Ananta, ‘the Infinite^). 

This ^esha is moreover held to be the chief of a race of 
Nagas or semi-divine beings, sometimes stated to be one 
thousand in number, half serpents half men, their heads 
being human and their bodies snake-like. They inliabit 


^ Karttikeya is represented as a handsome young man (though with six 
faces). This may account for his being associated with a peacock. 

^ Perhaps from its great power. 

® A parrot often figures in Indian love-stories. He is also associated 
with a kind of crocodile as his symbol (whence his name Makara-dhvaja). 
Such an animal is kept in tanks near his temples. 

^ Supposed to possess great sagacity. 
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the seven Pa talas ^ or regions under the eai th, which, with 
the seven superincumbent worlds, are supposed to rest on 
the thousand heads of the serpenf 6esha, who typifies 
infinity—inasmuch as, according to a common mytli, he 
supports the Supreme Being between the intervals of 
creation, as well as the worlds created at the commence* 
meat of each Kalpa (note, p. 333). Again, the earth is 
sometimes fabled to be suppoited by the vast heads and 
backs of eight male and eight female mythical elephants, 
who all have names ^ and are the elephants of the eight 


^ Patala, though often used as a general term for all the seven regions 
tinder the earth, is properly only one of the seven, called in order, A tala, 
Vitala, SutalUj Rasdtala, Taldtala, Malidtala^ and Pdtdla; above which 
are the seven worlds (Lokas), called BJid (the earth), Bhuvar, Soar, 
Makar, Janar, Tajpah, and Brahma or Satya (see note 2, p. 66) ; all 
fourteen lesting on the heads of the great serpent The serj)ent-race 
who inhabit these lower regions (which are not to be confounded with 
the Narakas or hells, note 2, p 26) are sometimes regardetl as belong¬ 
ing to only one of the seven, viz. Patala, or to a portion of it called 
Naga-loka, of which the capital is lllu»gaNatL They are fabled to have 
sprung from Kadru, wife of Ka^yapa, and some of the females among 
them (Naga-kanyas) are said to have mariied human heroes. In this way 
ITlupI became the wife of Arjuna (j) 390, note 2), and, curiously enough, 
a tribe of the Rajputs claims descent from the Nagas even in the present 
day. A particular day is held sacred to the Nagas, and a festival called 
Naga-pancami is kept in their honour about the end of July (S'ravana). 
Vasuki and Takshaka are other leading Nagas, to whom a separate 
dominion over part of the serpent-race in different parts of the lower 
regions is sometimes assigned. All the Nagas are described as having 
jewels in their heads. Their chiefs, S'esha, Vasuki, and Takshaka, are said 
to rule over snakes generally, while Garuda is called the enemy of Nagas 
(Ndgdri) ; so that the term Naga sometimes stands for an ordinary ser¬ 
pent. The habit which snakes have of hiding in holes may have given rise 
to the notion of peopling the lower regions with Nagas. The Rev. K. M, 
Banerjea has a curious theory about them (see p. xxxvi. of this volume). 

^ The eight names of the male elephants are given in the Amara-kosha, 
thus : Airavata, Pundai'ika, Vamana, Kumuda, Ahjana, Pushpa-danta, 
Sarva-bhauraa, Supratika. Four are named in Ramayana (I. xli), Viru- 
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quarters. Wlien any one of these shakes his body the 
whole earth quakes (see Rarnayana I. xli). 

In fact, it is not merely in a confused, exaggerated, 
and overgrown mythology that the difference between the 
Indian and Grecian Epics lies. It is in the injudicious 
and excessive use of it. In the Rarnayana and Maha- 
bharata, the spiritual and the supernatural are every¬ 
where so dominant and overpowering, that anything 
merely human seems altogether out of place. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey, the religious and super¬ 
natural are perhaps scarcely less prevalent. The gods 
are continually interposing and superintending; but they 
do so as if they were themselves little removed from men, 
or at least without destroying the dramatic probability of 
the poem, or neutralizing its general air of plain matter- 
of-fact humanity. Again, granted that in Homer there is 
frequent mention of the future existence of the soul, and 
its condition of happiness or misery hereafter, and that 
the Homeric descriptions of disembodied spirits correspond 
in many points with the Hindi! notions on the same 
subject *—^yet even these doctrines do not stand out with 
such exaggerated reality in Homer as to make human 
concerns appear unreal. Nor is there in his poems the 
slightest allusion to the soul’s pre-existence in a former 


paksha, Maha-padma, Saumauas, and Bliadra. Sometimes these elcjiliants 
appear to have locomotive habits, and roam about the sky in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their respective quarters (see Megha-duta 14) 

^ See the following passages, which bear on the CNistence of the ^vxh 
after death as an eXhtaXov in Hades. II. XXIII 72, 104 Od. XI. 213, 
476 ; XX. 355 j XXIY. 14. It is curious that the Hindu notion of the 
restless state of the soul until the S'raddha is performed (see p. 255) 
agrees with the ancient classical superstition that the ghosts of the dead 
wandered about as long as their bodies remained unburicd, and were 
not suffered to mingle with those of the other deiid. See Odyss. XL 54 • 
II. XXIII. 72; and cf. Aen. VI. 325 : Lucan I. II * Eur. Hec. 30. 
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body, and its liability to pass into other bodies hereafter— 
a theory which in Hindu poetry invests present actions 
with a mysterious meaning, and gives a deep distinctive 
colouring to Indian theology. 

Above all, although priests are occasionally mentioned 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey, there is wholly wanting in 
the Homeric poems any recognition of a regular hierar¬ 
chy, or the necessity for a mediatorial caste of sacrificersh 
This, which may be called the sacerdotal element of the 
Indian Epics, is more or less woven into their very tissue. 
Brahmanism has been at work in these productions almost 
as much as the imagination of the poet; and boldly 
claiming a monopoly of all knowledge, human and divine, 
lias appropriated this, as it has every other department 
of literature, and warped it to its own purposes. Its 
policy having been to check the development of intellect, 
and keep the inferior castes in perpetual childhood, it 
encouraged an appetite for exaggeration more insatiable 
than would be tolerated in the most extravagant European 
fairy-tale. This has been done more in the Ramayana than 
in the Maha-bharata ; but even in the later Epic, fuU as it 
is of geographical, chronological, and historical details, few 
assertions can be trusted. Time is measured by millions 
of years, space by millions of miles; and if a battle has 
to be described, nothing is thought of it unless millions of 
soldiers, elephants, and horses are brought into the field 

This difference in the religious systems of Europe and 
India becomes still more noteworthy, when it is borne in 
mind that the wildest fictions of the Eamayana and Maha- 

' A king, or any other individual, is allowed in Homer to perform 
a sacrifice without the help of priests. See II. II. 411 ; III. 392. 
Nevertheless we read occasionally of a 6 voa-K 6 oSy or * sacrifice-viewer,^ 
who prophesied from the appearance of the flame and the smoke at 
the sacrifice. See II. XXIV. 221; Odyss. XXI. 144; XXII. 319. 

^ Cf. extract from Aristotle’s Poetics, p. 434, note i, of this volume. 
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bliarata are to this very day intimately bound up with 
the religious creed of the Hindus. It is certain that 
the more iirtelligeiit among them, hke the more educated 
Greeks and Eomans, regarded and still regard the fictions 
of mythology as allegorical. But both in Europe and Asia 
the mass of the people, not troubling themselves about 
the mystical significance of symbols, took emblem and 
allegory for reality. And this, doubtless, they are apt to 
do still, as much in the West as In the East. Among 
European nations, however, even the ductile faith of the 
masses is sufficiently controlled by common sense to prevent 
the fervour of religious men from imposing any great 
extravagance on their credulity; and much as the Homeric 
])oems are still admired, no one in any part of the world 
now dreams of placing tlio sliglitest faith in their legends, 
so as to connect them with religious opinions and practices. 
In India a complete contrast in tliis rcs2:>ect nicay be observed. 
The myths of the Indian Epics are still closely interwoven 
with present faith. In f.ict, the capacity of an uneducated 
Hindu for acce^jting and admiring the most monstrous 
lictions is apparently unlimited. Hence the absence of all 
history in the literature of India. A jdain relation of facts 
has little charm for the ordinary Hindu mind. 

Even in the delineation of heroic character, where 
Indian poets exhibit much skill, they cannot avoid minis¬ 
tering to the craving foi* the marvellous which appears 
to be almost inseparable from the mental constitution of 
Eastern peoples. 

Homer’s characters are like Shakespeare’s. They are 
true heroes, if you will, but they are always men; never 
perfect, never free from human weaknesses, inconsistencies, 
and caprices of temper. If their deeds are sometimes 
j)raeterhuman, they do not commit improbabilities which 
are absolutely absurd. Moreover, he does not seem to 
delineate his characters, he allows them to delineate 

F f 
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themselves. They stand out like photographs, in all 
the reality of nature. We are not so much told what 
they do or say h They appear rather to speak and act 
for themselves. In the Hindu Epics the poet gives us 
too long and too tedious descriptions in his own person ; 
and, as a rule, his characters are either too good or too 
bad. How far more natural is Achilles, with all his 
faults, than Rama, with his almost painful correctness 
of conduct! Even the cruel vengeance that Achilles 
perpetrates on the dead Hector strikes us as more likely 
to be trae than Rama’s magnanimous treatment of the 
fallen Ravana. True, even the heroes sometimes commit 
what a European would call crimes ; and tlie Pandavas 
were certainly guilty ol* one inhuman act of trecachery. 
In their anxiety to provide for their own escape from 
a horrible death, they enticed an outcaste woman and 
her five sons into their inflammable lacdiouse, and then 
burnt her alive (see p. 386). But the guilt of this trans¬ 
action is neutralized to a Hindu by the woman being an 
outcaste, and besides, it is the savage Bhima who sets 
fire to the house. Rama and Lakshmana again were be¬ 
trayed into a deed of cruelty in mutilating Surpa-iiakha. 
For this, however, the fiery Lakshmana was responsible. 
If the better heroes sin, they do not sin like men. We 
see in them no portraits of ourselves. The pictures 
are too much one colour. There are few gradations of 
light and shadow, and little artistic blending of opposite 
hues. On the one side we have all gods or demigods; 
on the other, all demons or fiends. We miss real human 


^ Aristotle says that * among the many 3ust claims of Homer to our 
praise, this is one—that he is the only poet who seems to liave niulerstood 
what part in his poem it was proper for him to take himself. The poet, 

in his own person, should speak as little as possible. Homer, after 

a few preparatory lines, immediately introduces a man, a woman, or some 
other character; for all have their character ’ (Poetics HI. 3.) 
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beings with mixed characters. There is no mirror held 
up to inconsistent humanity, Duryodhana and his 
ninety-nine brothers are too uniformly vicious to be 
types of real men. Lakshmana has perhaps the most 
natural character among the heroes of the Ramayana, 
and Bhima among those of the Maha-bharata. In many 
respects the character of the latter is not unlike that of 
Achilles; but in drawing his most human heroes the 
Indian poet still displays a perpetual tendency to run 
into extravagance. 

It must be admitted, however, that in exhibiting pictures 
of domestic life and manners the Sanskrit Epics are even 
more true and real than the Greek and Roman. In 
the delineation of women the Hindu poet throws aside 
all *1 colouring, and draws from nature. Kai- 

keyi, Kausalya, Mandodari (the favouiite wife of Havana ^), 
and even the hump-backed Manthara (Rrunri \ .iii.t II. 
viii), are all drawn to the very life. Sita, Draupadi, and 
Damayanti engage our affections and our interest far more 
than Helen, or even than Penelope. Indeed, Hindu wives 
are generally perfect patterns of fidelity; nor 

can it be doubted that in these delightful portraits of the 
Pativrata or ‘devoted wife’ we have true representations of 
the purity and simplicity of Hindu domestic manners in 
early times We may also gather from the epic poems 


^ What can be more natural ihan Mandodari's lamentations over the 
dead body of Havana, and her allusions to his fatal passion for Sita 
in Ramayana VI. 95 (Gorresio’b ed)? 

No doubt the devotion of a Hindu wife imjdied greater inferioiity 
than is compatible with modem European ideas of independence The 
extent to which this devotion was cairied, even in little matters, is 
curiously exemplified by the story of Gandharl, who out of sympathy 
for her blind husband never appeared in public without a veil over her 
face (see p. 378). Hence, during the grand sham-fight between the Kuru 
and Pandu princes, Vidura stood by Dhrita-rashtra, and KuntI by Gandhari, 
to describe the scene to them (see p. 384). 

F f 2 
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many interesting hints as to the social position occupied 
by Hindu women before the Muhammadan conquest. No 
one can read the Ramayana and Maha-bharata without 
coming to the conclusion that the habit of secluding 
women, and of treating them as inferiors, is, to a certain 
extent, natural to all Eastern nations, and prevailed in the 
earliest tiniest Yet various passages in l>oth Epics clearly 
establish the fact, that women in India were subjected to 

^ It was equally natural to tlie Greeks and Romans Chivalry and 
reverence for the hur sex belonged only to European nations of northern 
origin, who were the fiist to hold * inesse foenunis sanctum ali<|uid * 
(Tac. Germ 8). That Hindu women in ancient times secluded them¬ 
selves, except on ceitiun oc<‘a8ions, may be inferred from the woid 
asiilnjam~2>abya^ given by Panini as an epithet of a king’s wife (‘ one wlio 
never sees the sun ’)— a very strong expression, strongei even than the 
parda-nisJun of the Muhammadans. It is to he observed also that in the 
Ramayana (VI. xeix, 33) there is elear alluHon to some sort of seclusion 
being practised; and the term avarodha, ‘fenced or guaided place’ is 
used long liefore the time of the Muhammadans for the women’s apart¬ 
ments. In the Ratiiavali, however, the minister of king Vatsa, and his 
chainbeilaiii and the envoy fioni Ceylon, are admitted to an audience 
in the presence of the ([ueen and her damsels; and although Rama 
in Ramayana VI 99 thinks it necessary to excuse himself for permit¬ 
ting his wife to exjiosc heiself to the gaze of the crowal, yet he exjiressly 
(99, 34) eiiuineratcb various occasions on which it was allowable for a 
woman to show" heiself umeiled I here translate the passiige, as it beais 
very lemaikably on this interesting subject Rama says to Vibhlshaua— 

‘Neither houses, nor vestments, nor enclosing walls, nor ceremony, nor 
regal insignia (mja-satkara)^ aie the screen (dvarana) of a woman. Her 
own virtue alone (protects her). In gi*eat calamities {vyasaneshn), at 
marriages, at the public choice of a husband by maidens (of the Kshatriya 
caste), at a sacrifice, at assemblies (sainsalsu), it is allowable for all the 
world to look upon women {iftr 6 ?td 7 (i darmnam sdt'valauhikam)' 

Hence Sakiintala appears in the public court of king Dushjanta, 
Damayanti IraveR about by heiself; and in the Uttara-rania-(5arita, the 
mother of Rama goes to the hermitage of ValmTki. Again, women were 
present at dramatic representations, visited the temples of the gods, and 
performed their ablutions with little privacy, which last custom they 
still practise, though Muhammadan women do not. 
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less social restraint in former days than they are at present, 
and even enjoyed considerable liberty True, tlie ancient 
lawgiver, Mann, sjieaks of women as having no will of their 
own, and unfit for independence (see ]i. 259 of this volume); 
but he probably described a state of society which it 
was the aim of the priesthood to establish, rather than 
that which really existed in his own time. At a later 
period the pride of Brahmanism, and still more recently 
the influence of Muhammadanism, deprived women of 
even such freedom as they once enjoyed; so that at the 
present day no Hindu woman has, in theory, any inde¬ 
pendence. It is not merely that she is not her own 
mistress: she is not her own properly, and never, under 
any circumstances, can bo. She belongs to her father 
fiist, who gives her away to her husband, to whom she 
belongs for ever‘‘. She is not considered capable of so 
high a form of religion as man®, and she does not mix 


^ In Maha-bli I 4719 wo read An-dvrlidk kila pwid atritja dsan 
Idina-cdra-vihdrivyah svafantidh, A'C. 

^ Hence Avheii her husband dies she cannot be remanied, as there is 
no one to give her away In tact, the remarriage of Hindu widows, 
which IS now permitted by law, is utteil> ojiposed to all modern Hindu 
ideas about women , and many persons think that the parsing of this 
law was one cause of the mutiny of 1857 It is clear from the story of 
Damayantl, who apjioints a second Svayamvara, that in early times re¬ 
man iage was not necessarily improper ; though, from her wonder that 
the new suitor should have failed to see through her artifice, and from 
lier vexation at being supposed capable of a second mairiagc, it may be 
inferred that such a marriage was even then not reputable 

^ See, however, the stories of GargI and INIaitrcyi (Briliad-aianyaka 
Upanishad, Roer’s transl. pp. 198, 203, 242). No doubt the inferior 
capacity of a woman as regards religion was implied in th(‘ epic poems, 
aa well as in later works A husband was the wife's divinity, as well 
as her lord, and her best leligion was to please him See Sita’s speech, 
p. 366 of this volume, and the quotation from Madhava A6ar}a (who 
flourished in the fourteenth century), p. 373, note. Such verses as the 
following arc common in Hindu literature. Bhxtrtd hi paramam ndryd 
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freely in society. But in ancient times, when the e])ic 
songs were current in India, women were not confined 
to intercourse with their own families; they did very 
much as they pleased, travelled about, and showed them¬ 
selves unreservedly in public h and, if of the Kshatriya 
caste, were occasionally allowed to choose their own hus¬ 
bands from a number of assembled suitors^. It is clear, 
moreover, that, in many instances, there was considerable 
dignity and elevation about the female character, and that 
much mutual affection prevailed in families. Nothing can 
be more beautiful and touching than the pictures of do¬ 
mestic and social happiness in the Bamayana and Malia- 
bharata. Children are dutiful to their parents^ and sub¬ 
missive to their superiors; younger brothers are respectful 
to elder brothers; parents are fondly attached to their 
children, watchful over their interests and ready to sacri¬ 
fice themselves for their welfare; wives are loyal, devoted. 


hhunhanam hhu.shanair vindy ‘a husband is a wife's chief oinainent 
even without (other) ornaments.' M'anu says (Y. 151), Yasmai^ dadj/at 
jpitd tv endm him did vdnianate jyituh, Tam hvJriislteta jlvardam samsflu- 
tarn ca na lan-gJiayet. Sec p. 28’7 of this volume. In IV 198, Maiiu 
classes women with STulras 

* Especially married women A wife was required to obey her husband 
implicitly, but in other respects she was to be independent {svdUmtryam 
arhati, Maha-bhar. I 4741) 

^ The Svayamvara, however, appears to have been something excep¬ 
tional, and only to have been allowed in the case of the daughters of kings 
or Kshatriyas. Sec Draupadi-svayamvara 127, Maha-bhar. I. 7926. 

^ Contrast with the respectful tone of Hindu children towards their 
parents, the harsh manner in which Telemachus generally speaks to Ins 
mother. Filial respect and affection is quite as noteworthy a feature 111 
the Hindu character now as in ancient times. It is common for rui- 
maiTied soldiers to stint themselves almost to starvation-point, that they 
may send home money to their aged parents. In fact, in proportion to 
the weakness or rather total absence of the national is the strength of 
the family bond. In England and America, where national life is 
strongest, children are less respectful to their parents. 
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and obedient to their husbands, yet show much indepen¬ 
dence of character, and do not hesitate to express their 
own opinions; husbands are tenderly affectionate towards 
their wives, and treat them with respect and courtesy ; 
daughters and women generally are virtuous and modest, 
yet spirited and, when occasion requires, firm and cou¬ 
rageous ; love and harmony reign throughout the family 
circle. Indeed, in depicting scenes of domestic affection, 
and expressing those universal feelings and emotions which 
belong to human nature in all time and in all places, San¬ 
skrit epic poetry is unrivalled even by Greek Epos. It is 
not often that Homer takes us out of the battle-field; and 
if we except the lamentations over the bodies of Patroclus 
and Hector, the visit of Priam to the tent of Achilles, and 
the parting of Hector and Andromache, there are no such 
pathetic passages in the Iliad as the death of the hermit- 
boy (p. 350), the 2)leadings of Sita for permission to accom¬ 
pany her husband into exile (p. 366), and the whole ordeal- 
scene at the end of the Itamayana. In the Indian Epics 
such passages abound, and, besides giving a very high idea 
of the purity and happiness of domestic life in ancient 
India, indicate a capacity in Hindu women for the dis¬ 
charge of the most sacred and important social duties. 

We must guard against the supposition that the women 
of India at the present day have altogether fallen from 
their ancient character. Notwithstanding the corrupting 
example of Tslarnism, and the degrading tendency of 
modern Hinduism, some remarkable instances may still 
be found of moral and even intellectual excellence k 
These, however, are exceptions, and we may rest assured, 
that until Asiatic women, whether Hindu or Muslim, are 
elevated and educated, our efforts to raise Asiatic nations 


^ In some parts of India, especially in the Marathi districts, there is 
still considerable freedom of thought and action allowed to women. 
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to the level of European will be fruitless Let us hope 
that when the Ramayana and Maha-bharata shall no longer 
be held sacred as repositories of faith and storehouses of 
trustworthy tradition, the enlightened Hindu may still 
learn from these poems to honour the weaker sex ; and that 
Indian women, restored to their ancient liberty and raised 
to a still higher position by becoming partakers of the 
‘ fulness of the blessing ’ of Christianity, may do for our 
Eastern empire what they have done for Europe—soften, 
invigorate, and dignify the character of its people. 

I close my present subject with examples of the re¬ 
ligious and moral teaching of the two Indian Epics. 
A few sentiments and maxims, extracted fiom botli 
poems, here follow: 

A heavy blow, inflicted by a foe 
la often easier to bear, than griefs, 

However slight, that happen casually 

llainayaiia (ed Bombay) II Ixii i6. 

To eaiT} out an cutcipiise in words 
Is easy, to aecouiplisli it by acts 
Is the sole test of man’s capacity 

llama} ana (ed. Clorrcsio) VI Ixvii. lo 
Truth, justice, and nobility of laiik 
Are centred in the King, he is a mother, 

Father, and henefactoi of his subjects. 

llainayana (ed. Bombay) 11 . Ixvii. 35 
In countiies without monarchs, none can call 
His property or family bis own ; 

No one is master ev(‘u of himself 

Kainayana (ed. Gorresio) TI. Ixix. ii 

' Manu gives expression to a great truth when he says (TIT 145), 
Salia^ram tu pitiiri matd gaxi^ravendtxrvyate, ‘a mother exceeds in value 
a thousand fathers.' 

Though some of those translations were made yeais ago from Buht- 
lingk’s admirable collection of Indische Spitiehe, 1 have since been assisted 
in 111} icnderings of many examples by Dr. Muir’s ‘Religions and Moral 
SentimentwS freely translated from Indian writers,’ lately printed at Edin¬ 
burgh, with an appendix and notes. I may not have succeeded so well as 
Dr Muir, hut ih}melebS metie may liavc enabled me to keep somewhat 
closer to the original 
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Where’er we walk, Death inarches at our side ; 

Where’er we sit, Death seats himself beside us j 
However far we journey, Death continues 
Our fellow-traveller and goes with us home. 

Mon take delight in each returning dawn, 

And with admiring gaze, behold the glow 
Of sunset. Every season, as it comes, 

Fills them with gladness, yet they never reck 
That each recurring season, every day 
Fragment by fragment bears theii life away. 

As drifting logs of wood may haply meet 
On Ocean’s waters, surging to and fio, 

And having met, drift once again apart, 

8o fleeting is a man’s association 

With wife and childien, relatives and wealth, 

So surely must a time of paiting come 

Ramayana (ed Rombay) H cv. 24-27* 

Whate’er the woik a man )>ei forms, 

The most effective aid to its completion— 

The most jiioliflc souice of true success— 

Is eneigy without dcs])ondency. 

Ramay<ma (ed. Bomba}) \ mi ii* 

Fate binds a man with adamantin(‘ cords, 

And drags him upwards to the highest rank 
Or downwaid to the depths of misery 

llamayana (ed Bombay) Y. xxxvii 3. 

He who has wealth has strength of intellect; 

He who has wealth has dcjith of erudition ; 

He who has wealth has nobleness of birth , 

He who has wealth has relatives and friends; 

He who has wealth is thought a very hero, 

He who has wealth is lich in every virtue. 

Ramayana (ed. Bombay) YI. Ixxxui. 35 j 3 

Time is awake while mortals are asleep, 

None can elude its grasp or curb its course, 

It passes unrestrained o’er all alike. 

Maha-bh. I 243 

Thou thinkest I am single and alone 
Perceiving not the great eternal Sage 
Who dwells witbin thy hi cast. Whatever wrong 
Is done by thee, he sees and notes it all 

Maha-bh. I. 
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Heaven, Earth, and Sea, Sun, Moon, and Wind, and Fire, 
Day, Night, the Twilights, and the Judge of souls, 

The god of justice and the Hcait itself, 

All see and note the conduct of a man 

Maha-bh. I. 3017. 

A wife is half the man, his truest friend, 

Source of his virtue, pleasure, wealth—the root 
Whence springs the line of his posterity. 

Maha-hh. I. 3028. 

An evil-minded man is quick to see 

His neighbour’s faults, though small as mustard-seed; 

But when he turns his eyes towaids his own. 

Though large as Bilva fruit, he none descries 

Maha-hh. I. 3069 

If Truth and thousands of Horsc-sacrificcs 

Were weighed together, Truth would weigh the most’. 

Maha-hh. I 3095 

Death follows life by an unerring law; 

Why grieve for that which is inevitable 

Maha-hh I 6144. 

Conquer a man who never gives by gifts ; 

Subdue untruthful men by truthfulness , 

A^anquibh an angry man by gentleness , 

And overcome the evil man by goodness * 

Maha-hh IIT 13253. 

Triple restraint of thought and word and deed, 

Strict vow of silence, coil of matted hair, 

(Jose shaven head, garments of skin or hark. 

Keeping of fasts, ablutions, maintenance 
Of sacrificial fires, a hermit’s life, 

Emaciation—these are all in vain. 

Unless the inward soul be free from stain. 

Malia-bh. HI. 13445. 

To injure none by thought or word or deed, 

To give to others, and be kind to all— 


^ Compare Manu VIII. 86, p. 284 of this volume. 

® This is the Aegle Marmelos (Bel) or Bengal Quince, bearing a large 
fruit. It is esteemed sacred to Maha-deva. Compare St. Matthew 
vii. 3, 4 ^ Hitopadesa IV. 135. 

* See Rom, xii. 21. Compare the Pali Rajovada Jataka (FausbblVs 
Ten Jatakas, p. 5), Akkodhena jine kodham, Asodhum sddhuiia jtney Jine 
kadariyam ddmna, Saddena alika-vadinam. See also Dhamma-pada 223. 
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This is the constant duty of the good. 

High-minded men delight in doing good, 

Without a thought of their own interest ^ 

When they confer a benefit on others, 

They reckon not on favours in return \ 

Maha-bh. III. 16782, 16796. 
An archer shoots an arrow which may kill 
One man, or none; but clever men discharge 
The shaft of intellect, whose stroke has power 
To overwhelm a king and all his kingdom. 

Maha-bh. V. 1013 

Two persons will hereafter be exalted 

Above the heavens—the man with boundless power 

Who yet forbears to use it indiscreetly, 

And he who is not rich and yet can give^ 

Maha-bh. V. 1028 

Sufficient wealth, unbroken licalth, a friend, 

A wife of gentle speech, a docile son, 

And learning tliat subserves some useful end— 

These are a living man’s six greatest blessings. 

Maha-bh. V. 1037. 

Good words, good deeds, and beautiful expressions 
A wise man ever culls from every (juarter, 

E’en as a gleaner gatbeis cars of corn 

Maba-bli. V. 1126. 

The gods defend not with a club or shield 
The man they wish to favour—but endow him 
With wisdom , and the man whom they intend 
To ruin, they deprive of understanding®, 

80 that to him all things appear distoited. 

Then, when his mind is dulled and he is ripe 
To meet his doom, evil appears to him 
Like good, and even fortunate events 
Turn to his harm and tend to his destruction. 

Maha-bh. V. 1122, 2679. 

To curb the tongue and moderate the speecli, 

Is held to he the hardest of all tasks *. 

The words of him who talks too volubly 
Have neither substance nor variety. 

Maha-hh. V. 1170. 


' Compare 8t. Luke vi. 35. Compare St. Mark xiL 41--44. 

® Qt(^s Deas vidt perdere prius dem^niat, * St. James iii. 8. 
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Daits, barbed arrows, iron-headed spenrs, 

However deep they penetrate the flenh, 

May be extracted ; but a cutting speech, 

That pierces, like a javelin, to the heart, 

None can remove ^ it lies and rankles tbcre 

Maha-bh. V. 1173. 

Repeated sin destroys the understanding, 

And he whose reason is impaired, rex>eats 
His sins. The constant practising of virtue 
Strengthens the mental faculties, and he 
Whose judgment stronger grows, acts always right 

Maha-bh. V. 1242. 

Bear railing words with patience, never meet 

An angry man with anger, nor r«„turn 

Reviling for reviling, smite not him 

Who smites thee , let thy speech and acts be gentle 

Maha-bh V. 1270,9972. 

If thou art wise, seek ease and happiness 
In deeds of virtue and of usefulness , 

And ever act in such a way by day 

That m the night thy sleep may tramiuil be, 

And so comport thyself when tlnni art young, 

That when thou art grown old, tliine age may pass 

In calm serenity So ply thy task 

Throughout thy life, that when thy days are ended, 

Thou may’st enjoy eternal bliss hereafter 

Maha-bh. V. 1248. 

Esteem that gain a loss which ends in harm ; 

Account that loss a gam which brings advantage. 

Maha-bh V. 1451, 

Reflect that health is transient, death impends, 

Ne’er in thy day of youthful strength do aught 
To grieve thy conscience, lest when weakness comes, 

And thou art on a bed of sickness laid, 

Fear and remorse augment thy sufferings 

Maha-bh. V 1474. 

Do naught to others which if done to thee 
Would cause thee pain; this is the sum of duty. 

Maha-bh. V. 1517. 

How can a man love knowledge yet repose ? 

Would’st thou be learned, then abandon ease. 

Either give up thy knowledge or thy rest 

Maha-bh. V. 1537 
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No sacred loie can save the hyi>ocrite, 

Though he employ it craftily, fioiu hell , 

'When hiB end comcb, hib pious texts take wing. 

Like fledglings eager to foi'sake tlieii nest. 

Maba-bh V 1623. 

^VheIl men are lipe foi’ ruin, e eu a straw 
Has power to ciush them, like a tliuiiderbolt. 

Maha-bh. VII. 429. 

By anger, ftjai, and aval ice deluded. 

Men do not strive to understand themseHes, 

Nor ever gam self-knowledge. One is proud 
Of rank, and plunics himself upon his birth, 

Contemning those of low degree , aiiothei 
Boasts of his ricbes, and disdains the pool ; 

Another vaunts his learning, and despising 
Men of less wisdom, calls them fools , a fouith 
Biquing himself upon his rectitude, 

Is quick to censure other peoples’ faults. 

But when the high and low, the lich and poor. 

The wise and foolish, wot thy and unworthy, 

Are home to their last resting-place—the grave 
When all their troubles end in that last sleep, 

And of their eaithly bodies naught remains 
But fieshless skeletons—can living men 
Mark difleiences between them, 01 pciccive 
Distinctions in the dust of birth 01 foim ^ 

Since all are, therefore, levelled by the grave, 

And all must sleep together in the earth— 

Why, foolish mortals, do ye wrong each othei ? 

Maha-bli. XI 116. 

Some who are wealthy iierish in their youth, 

While others who are fortuneless and needy, 

Attain a hundred years , the iirosperous man 
Who lives, oft lacks the power to enjoy his wealth. 

Maha-bh XII. 859 * 

A king must first subdue himself, and then 
Vanquish his enemies. How can a prince 
Who cannot rule himself, enthral his foes'? 

To curb the senses, is to conquer self. 

Maha-bh. XII. 2599. 

Who in this world is able to distinguish 
The virtuous from the wicked, both alike 
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The fruitful earth supports, on both alike 
The sun pours down his beams, on both alike 
Hefreshing breezes blow, and both alike 
The waters purify ? Not so hereafter— 

Then shall the good be seveied from the bad ; 

Then in a region bright with golden lustre— 

Ceiiti e of light and immortality— 

The righteous after death shall dwell in bliss' 

Then a terrific hell awaits the wicked— 

Profound abyss of utter misery— 

Into the depths of which bad men shall fall 
Headlong, and mourn their doom for countless years. 

Maha-bh. XII. 2798. 

He who lets slip his opportunity, 

And turns not the occasion to account. 

Though he may strive to execute his work, 

Finds not again the fitting time for action. 

Maha-bli. Xll 3814. 

Enjoy thou the prosperity of others, 

Although thyself unprosperous ; noble men 
Take pleasure in their neighbour's happiness. 

Maha-bh XII 3880 

Even to foes who visit us* as guests 
Due hospitality should be displayed , 

Tlie tree screens with its leaves, the man who fells it 

Maha-bh. XII 5528. 
What need has he who subjugates himself 
To live secludtHl in a hei init's cell 1 
Where’er resides the self-subduing sage, 

That place to him is like a hermitage 

Maha-bh. XII. 5961. 

Do good to-day, time passes. Death is near. 

Death falls upon a man all unawares, 

Like a ferocious wolf ui>on a sheep. 

Death comes when his approach is least expected. 

Death sometimes seizes ere the work of life 
Is finished, or its purposes accomplished. 

' Compare St. Matthew xiii. 43, xxv. 46. 

^ This verse occurs in Hitopade^a I. 60. Cf. Eom. xii. 20. Professor 
H. H. Wilson was induced to commence the study of Sanskrit by reading 
somewhere that this sentiment was to be met with in Sanskrit literature. 
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Death carries off the weak and strong alike, 

The bra\e and timorous, the wise and foolish. 

And those whose objects are not yet achieved. 

Theiefore delay not; Death may come to-day. 

Death will not wait to know if thou art ready, 

Or if thy work be done. Be active now, 

While thou art young, and time is stdl thy own. 

This very day perform to-morrow’s woik, 

This veiy morning do thy evening’s task. 

When duty is discharged, then if thou live, 

Honour and happiness will be thy lot, 

And if thou die, supreme beatitude h 

Maha-bh. XII. 6534. 

The building of a house is fraught with troubles. 

And ne’er brings comfort; therefore, cunning serj^enis 
Seek for a habitation made by others, 

And cree[)ing in, abide there at their case. 

Maha-bh. XII 6619. 

Just as the track of birds that cleave the air 
Is not discerned, nor yi^t the path of fish 
That skim the water, so the course of those 
Who do good actions, 19 not always seen, 

Maha-bh XI 1 . 6763, 12156 
Let none reject the meanest sujudiant 
Or send him empty-handed fiom his door 
A gift bestowed on outcasts or on dogs 
Is never thrown away or unreipiited. 

Maha-bh. XIII 3212. 

Time passes, and the man who older grows 
Finds hair and teeth and eyes grow ever older 
One thing alone within him ne’er grows old— 

The thirst for riches and the love of gold 

Maha-bh XIII 3676, 368a. 
This is the sum of all true righteousness— 

Treat others, as thou would’st thyself be treated. 

Do nothing to thy neighbour, which hereafter 
Thou would’st not have thy neighbour do to thee. 

In causing pleasure, or in giving pain, 

In doing good, or injury to othei^s, 

' The order of the text has been slightly changed in this translation, 
and a few liberties taken in the wording of it. 
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in granting, oi refusing a request, 

A man obtains a proper rule of action 
By looking on bis neighbour as himselt h 

Maha-bh. XIIL 5571* 

No being peiishcs before bis time, 

Though b) a hundred arrows pierced; but when 
Ills destined moment comes, though barely pricked 
B} a sharp point of grass, he surely dies ^ 

Maha-bh. XIIL 7607. 
Before infirmities creep o’er thy flesh , 

Before decay impairs thy strength and mars 
The beauty of thy limbs, befoi e the Ender, 

Whose charioteer is sickness, hastes towards ihee, 

Bleaks up thy fragile fiame and ends thy life 
Lay up the only treasure ' do good deeds, 

Practise sobiiety and self-control, 

Amass that wealth which thieves cannot abstract, 

Nor tyrants seize, which follows thee at death, 

Which never wastes away, nor is corrupted \ 

Maha-bh. XIII. 12084. 
Heaven’s gate is very narrow and minute ^ 

It cannot be })erceived by foolish men, 

Blinded by vain illusions of the world 
E’en the clear-sighted who discern the way, 

And seek to enter, find the portal baried 
And hard to be unlocked. Its massive bolts 
Are pride and passion, avaiice and lust 

Maha-bh. XIV 2784 

Just heaven is not so pleased with costly gifts, 

Otfered in hope of future recompense, 

As with the merest trifle set apart 
Eiom honest gains, and sanctified by faith® 

Maha-bh. XIV. 2788. 


^ Compare St. Matthew xxii. 39, St. Luke vi. 31. 

^ This occurs also in Hitopadesa 11 . 15. 

® Compare Eccles. xii. i. * Compaie St. Matthew vi. 19, Job xxi. 23 
® Compare St. Matthew vii. 14. 

® Compare St. Matthew vi. 1-4, St. Mark xii. 43, 44. 



LECTURE XV. 


The Artificial Poems, Dramas. Pvrdnas. Tantras. 

Nlti~sdstras. 

T CAN only notice very briefly the remaining classes 
of Indian writings which follow on the Eamayana and 
Maha-bharata. In their religious bearing, as constituting 
part of Smriti, and as chiefly drawn from the two great 
Epics, the eighteen Puranas possess the next claim on our 
attention. It will be convenient, however, to introduce 
here an enumeration of some of the more celebrated 
artificial poems and dramas, which are connected with 
the Epics, adding a few explanations and examples, but 
reserving the fuller consideration of these and other de- 
])artments of Sanskrit literature to a future opportunity. 

Die Artificial Poems. 

Some of the best known of the artificial poems are: 

I. The Raghu-varUa or ‘ liibtory of Ragliu’s race,’ in mneteeii chai)tcrs, 
hy Kalidasa, on the same subject as the Rainriyaiia, viz the liistory of 
Ilaraa-(5andra, but beginning with a longer account of his ancestois, 2 the 
Kumdra-sambhava, by Kalidasa, on the ‘ birth of Kuniara or Karttikeya, 
god of war, son of S'lva and IMrvatl,—originally in sixteen cantos, of which 
only seven are usually edited, though nine more have been printed in the 
Pandit at Benares, 3. the Megha-duta, ‘cloud-messenger,’ also by Kali¬ 
dasa—a poem of 116 verses, in the Maiidakranta metre (well edited by 
Professor Johnson), describing a message sent by a banished Yaksha to his 
wife in the Himalayas; a cloud being personified and converted into the 
messenger j 4 the Kirdtarjunlyay ‘ battle of the Kirata and Arjuna, by 
Bharavi, in eighteen cantos, on a subject taken fioin the fourth chapter of 
Maha-bharata III, viz. the penance performed by Aijuna, one of the Pandava 
princes, and his combat with B'iva disguised as a Kirata or wild moun¬ 
taineer (see p. 393); 5 ’ fhe t^is'ajjal(i’‘hadhci or ‘destruction of Si'^u-pS.la, 

Gg 
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a poem in twenty cantos, by Magba, on a subject taken from the seventh 
chapter of the Sabha-parvan of the Maha-bharata, viz. the slaying of tlie 
impious Sl:su-pala by Krishna at a Eajasuya sacrifice performed by Yudhi- 
shtliira (see p. 392) ; 6. the Naishadha or Nahhadhlya^ by S'ri-harsha \ 
on a subject drawn from an episode in the sixth chapter of the Vana- 
parvan of the Malu-bliaiata, viz. the history and adventures of Nala, 
king of Nishadha. 

The above six are sometimes called Maha-kavyas," great 
poems/ not with reference to their length (for they aie 
generally short), but with reference to the subjects of 
which they treat. To tliese may be added : 

7. The Ritu-sanihara or ‘collection of the seasons/ a short but cele¬ 
brated poem by Kalidasa, on the six seasons of the year (viz GrlsKma^ 
the hot season; Varslia^ the rains, Sat ad, autumn , Ilemanta, the cold 
season ; SU'tra, the dewy season , Va^anta, the spiing), 8. the Nalodaya 
or ‘rise of Nala,’ an aitificial poem, also asciilied to one Kalidasa, but 
probably not the composition of the celebrated poet of that name, on 
much the same subject as the Naishadha, and describing especially the 
restoration of the fallen Nala to prosperity and power , 9. the Bhafti- 
kdvija, ‘poem of Bhatti/ accoiding to some the work of Bhartri-haii or 
his son, on the same subject as the Kaindyana, written at Valabhi (Ballabhi) 
in the reign of S'ridhara-sena (probably the king who reigned in (tujaiat 
from about a.d 530-544), its aim being to illustrate tbe rules of Sanskrit 
grammar, as well as the figures of poetry and rlietoric, by intro¬ 
ducing examjjlcs of all jiossible forms and constructions, as well as of 
the Alankaias (see p. 454) , it is divided into two great divisions, viz 
hahda-lakshana, ‘ illustiation of giammar,’ and Kdvtja-lakshana, ‘ illustra¬ 
tion of ])oetry/ together 1 nin]»i i-ing twenty-two cbaiiters , 10. tbe Rdghava- 
'pdndavlya, an artificial iioem by Kavi-raja, giving a narrative of the acts 
of both the descendants of llagliu and Pandu, 111 such language that it 
may be interpreted as a history of cither one or the other family; 
II. the Amaru-sataka or Amat d-kitaka, ‘hundred verses of Aniaiu/ on 
erotic subjects, to which a mystical interpictation is given, especially as they 


^ He is supposed to have lived about the year 1000 (cf. note, p. 486). 
This Sn-harsha was the greatest of all sceptical philosophers, and wrote 
a book called Khandana-khanda-khadya for the refutation of all other 
systems. It is alluded to in Naisliadlia VI. 113 (Premacandra's com¬ 
mentary) The commentator Narayana does not seem to have understood 
tins. There are some philosophical chapters in the Naishadha. 
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arc supposed to have been composed by the great ]>hili)sopher Sankara- 
carya, when, accoidiiig to a popular legend, he animated the dead body 
of king Amaru, his object being to become tlie husband of his widow, 
that he might argue on amatory subjects with the wife of a Brahman' 
named Mandana; 12. the Olta-govinda or ‘Krishna in his characier of 
Govinda (the Cow-finder or Heidsman) cclebialed in song,’ by Jaya-dova, 
a lyrical or erotic poem, thought to have been composed about the twelfth 
or thirteenth ceidury of our eia; it was wiitten nominally to celebrate 
the loves of Krishna and the Gopis, especially of Kiishna and Radha; 
but as the latter is supiioscd to typify the human soul, the whole poem 
is regarded as susceptible of a mystical interpretation 

Some of these ]^oeias, especially ilie Thi-hii v.ihi.j, Ku- 
mara-stimbhava, Meglia-duta, and Ilitu-sainhara of Kali- 
dfxsa (who, according to native authorities, lived a little 
before the commencement of the Christian era, but is now 
placed in tlie third ceiitury^), abound in truly poetical ideas, 
and display great fertility of imjiginatioii and jiower of 
description ; but it cannot be denied that even in these 
works of the greatest of Indian poets there are occasional 
fanciful conceits, combined with a too studied and artificial 
elaboration of diction, and a constant tendency to what 
a European would consider an almost puerile love for 
alliteration and })]aYing upon Mords {ivort-s])lcl). Some 
of the other poems, such as the KiiairiijmiTya, ^isupala- 
badha, Nalodaya, Naisbadlia, and Bhatti-kavya, are not 
wanting in occasional passages containing jioetical feeling, 
striking imagery, and noble sentiment; but they are arti¬ 
ficial to a degree quite opposed to European canons of 
taste; the chief aim of the composers being to exhibit their 
artistic skill in bringing out the capabilities of the Sanskrit 
language., its ductility, its adaptation to every kind of style 
from the most diffuse to the most concise, its power of 
compounding words, its intricate grammatical structure, its 
complex system of metres, and the fertility of its resources 
in the employment of rhyme, rhythm, and alliteration. 


^ Professor AYeber places him either in the third or sixth century. 
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In fact, there is nothing in the whole range of Greek or 
Latin or any other literature that can be compared with 
these poems. Nearly every verse in them presents a 
separate puzzle—so that when one riddle is solved, little 
is gained towards the Solution of the next—or exhibits 
rare words, unusual grammatical forms, and intricate com¬ 
pounds, as it were twisted together into complicated verbal 
knots, the unravclment of which can only be effected by 
the aid of a native commentary. 

Of course, in such cases the sense, and even the strict 
grammatical construction are sometimes sacrificed to the 
display of ingenuity in the bending and straining of words 
to suit a difficult metre or rhvme; and this art is studi(3d 
as an end in itself, tlie ideas to be conveyed by the lan¬ 
guage employed being quite a secondary matter. To such 
an extreme is this carried, that whole verses are sometimes 
composed with the repetition of a single consonant \ while 
in other cases a string of epithets is employed, each of 
which will apply to two quite distinct words in a sentence, 
and thus be capable of yielding difierent senses, suited to 
eithcT word, according to the will of the solver of the 
veibal puzzle. 

Again, stanzas are sometimes composed so as to form 
fanciful shapes or figures, wsuch as that of a lotus {jpadma- 


^ English, 1 fear, woxild he quite unequal to such a task as the pro¬ 
duction of a verse like the following from the Kiratarjuniya (XV. 14 )— 
Na nonaminno nvnnono ndnd imndnand naim | 

Nunno OLunnonaniimieno ridnena nunnci'H'iintuinut || 

Or the following from Magha (XIX. 114 )— 

Dadadodiiddadaddddi dadddodddadtdadoh | 

Duddadam dadade dudde dadadadadadodadak || 

Though in Latin we have something similar in Ennius, 0 Tite tute Tati 
tihi tanta tyranne tuhsti. It must be admitted, however, that the cele¬ 
brated iiuisery stanza beginning Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper is 
an effort in the same direction. 
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handha); or so that the lines or parts of the lines com¬ 
posing the verses, whether read horiz;ontally, diagonally, 
or perpendicularly, or in opposite directions, will yield 
significant and grammatical sentences of some kind, the 
sense being a matter of subordinate consideration. This 
is called the Fanciful-shape {6itra) ornament. 

The foriuation of the octopetaloiis Lotus-staaza is (lescribed in Sahitya- 
(laipana X. p. 268 One of the ct)ininonest of tliese artificial stanzas, called 
Sai'imto-'hhadra, is a verse so contrived that the same syllables occur in 
each Pada of the verse, whether read backwards 01 foiwards, or from tlie 
centre to each extremity, while all the Padas together read the same either 
downwards or upwards, whetlier the reader commence at the centre or each 
extiemity. An example of this verse occurs in Kirataijuniya XV. 25. 

Still more complicated formR are occasionally found, as 
described by Dr. Yates in bis edition of tbe Nalodaya. 

Thus we have the jnttraja-handhay a stanza shajied like a drum, the 
Jchadffa-handliay like a inward, the dhann-haudha^ like a how, the sra^j- 
handha, like a garland, the vriksha-handha^ like a tree; and the go- 
mutrtkd, like a stream of cold's mine, in uneven or undulating lines 

The art, too, of inventing and employing an almoKst 
endless variety of rhetorical figuies called Alankaras, 
‘ ornaments of speech,' for the sake of illustrating the 
various sentiments, feelings, and emotions depicted in dra¬ 
matic and erotic poetry, is studied to a degree quite 
unknown in other languages, the movSt refined subtlety 
being shown in marking off minute gradations of simile, 
comparison, metaphor, &c. There are numerous works on 
this siibjrcl whi^li may be called a kind of Ars poetlca 
or rhetorica —some of the best known of wbicb are : 

I. The Sdhitya-darpana, ‘mirror of composition/ hy Visvaiiatha-kavi- 
raja (said to have lived iu Dacca about the fifteenth century), giving lules 
and canons for literary composition from simple sentences to eiiic poems 
and dramas, illustrated by examples from standard authors, especially 
dramatic (see p. 466, note). 2 The Kdvyiidaria, ‘mirror of poetry,’ by 
Daudin. 3. The Kdmja-prakdsa^ ‘ illumination of poetry,’ by Mammata 
(the commentary to wliich, hy Govinda, is called Kav^a-pradipa). 4. The 
Da^a-nlpaka, ‘ description of the ten kinds of dramatic composition called 
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Bupakas,’ by Dbanaujaya (p. 465, note). 5 The Kuvyalankara-vritti, 
‘ explanation of the ornaments of poetry/ by Vamana. 6. The Sarasvati- 
kanfhdhharana^ ‘ necklace of the goddess of speech/ by Bhoja-deva 7. The 
Sringdra-tilaka, ‘ mark of love/ a woik by Rudra-bhatta, describing and 
ilbihiudiiig by examples the various emotions, feelings, and affections 
of lovers, male and female (ndyaka and nnyikd), as exhibited in dramas, 
&c. 8. The Easa-manja 7 'l, ‘cluster of affections,’ a work on the Rasas % 

by Bhanu-datta, of much the same character as the last. 

I add here a brief description of .some of the commonest 
Alankaras. They arc divided into two classes : A. ^ahdd^ 
lanhdra, those produced by the mere sound of Avords; 
B. Arthdlanhdray those arising from the meaning. The 
tenth Books of the Saliitya-darpana and Bhatti-kavya are 
devoted to the illustration of this subject. 

Examj)les of A. are, i Anvyrd^a^ a kind of .iliitcration or repetition 
of the sanic consonants, although the vowels luav be dissimilar, e g Satnd- 
lingan angan, 2. Yamaka, more jieifect alliteration or rejietition of 
vowels and consonants, e g SakaJaih mkalaih Various kinds of Yamaka 
will be found in Bhatti-kavya X 2-21, and in Kiratarjunlya XV 52 
there is a Mahd~yamaka. 

Examples of B aie, i Upamd^ comparison or simile (the subject of 
compaiison is called upameyam, sometimes praatuta, prakrarila^ 

va^itUj vi^haya, while the object to whieli it is compared is called Kpamri- 
7 ia 7 ttj sometimes a-pi'astnta^ a-prakrita, &c ) It is essential to an U^ximd 
that the nptiineyaj the itparndua, and common attiibute (sd^ndnya-dharmfi) 
sliould be all expressed, and the complete subordination of Ihe lApaindmi 
to the vpameya preserved , thus ‘her face is like the moon in charming¬ 
ness,’ where ‘her face’ is the ujxt'nieya, ‘moon,’ the upamdna; and 
‘ ebarmingness,’ the common quality If the latter is omitted it is a 
Inptopamd (see Bhatti-kavya X 30-35). 2 Utp^^ekshd^ a comparison in 

which the upamdna is beginning to encroach on the uparneya and to 
assume equal prominence. It is thirty-two-fold, under two classes, one 
called vdeya when a word like tva is exjiressed, as ‘ her face shines as 
if it were a moon;’ the other pratlyamdna when tva is understood (cf. 

^ There are ten Rasas or ‘ feelings,’ enumerated as exemplified in dra¬ 
matic composition: i. Srhigdra, love; 2. Fira, heroism; 3. Blhhatsa, 
disgust; 4 Eaudraj anger; 5 Ildsya, mirth; 6. Bhaydnaka) terror; 
7. Karuva, pity; 8. Adhhnta, wonder; 9. Santa, calmness; 10. Vdt‘ 
saJya, parental fondness. Some authors only allow i~8. 
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Blmtli-k. X. 44). 3. Rupaha, * Ruperimpofeition,’ consisting in tlie super¬ 

imposition {ciro 2 )a) of a fancied form over the original subject, the vpa- 
7 tieya and upamana being connected as if possessing equal prominence, and 
their resemblance implied rather than (‘xpressed, thus ^ moon-face,’ ‘ her 
face is the moon’ (Bhatti-k X. 28). 4. Attsayolati, hyperbole, exaggeration, 

pleonasm (Bhatti-k. X. 42), in which the upameya is swallowed up in the 
upamana^ as when ‘ lier moon’ is used for ^ her face,’ or ^ her slender stem’ 
lor ‘ her figure.’ 5. Tuhja-yogitd, in which the iipamdna or vparneya is 
connected with Ihe common quality, as snow-white flower’ (Bhatti-k. 
X. 61; Kumara-s I 2). 6. exemplification by comparing or 

eontiasting similar attiilmtes (Magha IT. 23) 7. Dlpaka, Mlluminator,’ 

i. e. using an illustrative expression, placed either in the beginning (rtd?), 
middle {madhya), or end (anta) of a verse io throw light on a descrip¬ 
tion (Bhatti-k. X. 22—24; Kumrira-s IT 60). 8. Vyaja-stvh, artful or 

indiiect eulogy in which praise is rather implied than directly expressed 
(Bhatti-k. X 59) 9 Slc<ilia {lit coalescence), jiaronomasia, using distinct 

words which have identity of sound, the meaning being different; thus 
vidhau may mean ‘in fitc’ if it comes from vidJri, or ‘ m the moon’ if 
from ridhu 10 Vihhavand^ dcscripfiori of an eflect ]>roduced without a 
cause (Kumara-sanibha\ a I 10). ii Vi^esliolh^ description of a cause 
without its natural effect 12 Arthdnfara-nydsa, transition to another 
matter, 1 e. the turning aside to state a general truth as an illustration of a 
particular case (Bhatti-k. X. 36, Kiratarjuiilya VIT 15). 13 Arthdpatti^ 

inference of one fact from another. 14. Sdra^ climax. 15. Kdrana-nmldy 
seii(3b of causes. 16. VyatireLa, cHintiast or dissimilitude 17. Alc^hepa, 
hint. 18 SahoJxfi, a hyiieibolieal desciiption of simultaneous action 
connected by the woid saha 19 Pankara^ erajiloymcnt of a number of 
significant cqiitbets. 20 Sam'^rishfiy conjunction, 1 c the employment 
of more than one figure in the same verse indepeiuhmtly of each other 
(Bhatti-k. X. 70) When there is a (commixture or cornbinatum of more 
than one figure, it is called Sanlara; especially when they are combined 
as principal and subordinates {anydn-gi-hhdvd). 

To give examples from all the artificial poems enume¬ 
rated (p]>. 449, 450) would be wearisome. It will be suf¬ 
ficient to select a passage from Kalidasas Eaghu-vansa, 
and a few of the moral sentiments scattered through the 
KiiatarjiiuTya and the ^isupala-badha. I first translate 
Eaghu-vansa X. 16-33. The inferior gods are supposed 
to be addressing Vishnu as the Supreme Being (cf. a 
similar address in Kumara-sambhava II): 
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Hail to thee, mighty lord, the world’s creator, 

Supporter and destroyer, three in one— 

One in thy essence, tripaitite in action’! 

E’en as heaven’s water—one in savour—gains 
From different receptacles on earth 
Diversity of flavours, so dost thou, 

Unchangeable in essence, manifest 
Changes of state in diverse qualities^. 

Unmeasured and immeasurable, yet 
Thou measurest the woi Id ; desireless, yet 
Fulfilling all desire, unconquered and 
A conqueror , unmanifested, yet 
A manifester, uniformly one, 

Yet ever multiform from various motives 
Thy manifold conditions arc comjiared 
To those of clearest crystal, which icflects 
Varieties of hue fiom diverse objects. 

Though ever present in the heart, thou ait 
Held to be infinitely distant, free 
From passion, yet austere in self-restiaint, 

Full of all pity, yet thyself untouched 
By misery , the ever ancient one, 

Yet never growing ancient, knowing all, 

Yet never known ; unborn, yet giving birth 
To all; all-ruling, yet thyself unruled, 

One ill thyself, yet many in thy aspects 
Men liymu thy praises in seven songs; and say 
Thou best sleeping on the earth’s seven seas®. 

Thy face is seven-flamed fiie, and thou thyself 

The sole asylum of the world’s seven spheres 

From the four mouths of thee, pouitiayt‘d as four-faced, 

Proceeds the knowledge of life’s fourfold objects, 

Time’s quadru})le divisions through four ages 
Man’s fourfold distribution into castes 
On thee abiding in man’s heart, the source 
Of light, with minds and senses all subdued, 

The pious meditate in hope of bliss. 

Of thee the mystic nature who can fathom 'I 
Unborn, yet taking birth; from action free, 

’ See p. 324 ® See p. 324, note i ® See p. 419. 

* See p. 430. See p 333, note i. 
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Yet active to destroy thy demon-foes; 

Seeming asleep, yet (‘ver vigilant; 

Possessing senses fitted for enjoyment, 

Yet in all points restrained, protecting all 
Thy creatures, yet apparently indifferent. 

The ways which lead to everlasting bliss, 

Though variously distinguished in the Veda, 

Converge to thee alone, e’en as the streams 
Of Gang Vs waters to their ocean home 
Thou art the only wa^, the only refuge 
Of all whose hearts arc fixed on thee, whose acts 
Are centred in thee, ami whose worldly longings, 

Checked and suj)})iefe8ed, have passed away for ever. 

Thy greatness is displayed before our eyes 
In this thy world and these thy mighty woiks, 

Yet through the Veda and by inference 
Alone can thy existence be established k 
How then cun we, the finite, tell thy essence ^ 
vSince merely by the thought of thee thy creatures 
Are purified, much more have other acts 
Which have thee for their object, full reward. 

As jewels lying deep in ocean’s bed, 

And fires deep hidden in the solar orb 
Are far beyond the reach of mortals, so thy deeds 
Excei’d our praises Naught is unattained 
By thee, and naught is unattainable; 

Yet love, and love alone, for these thy worlds 
Moves thee to act, leads to thy incarnations^. 

That in the celebration of thy praises 
Our voices are restrained, deign to ascribe 
This to our limited capacities. 

Not to the limitation of thy gloly^ 

I next translate some moral sentiments and wise sayings 
from the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi: 

Those who wish well towards their friends disdain 
To please them by fair words which are not true (I. 2). 


* This is an allusion to the three Praraanas of the Sankhya, viz. 
Pratyaksha, Anumana, and Apta-vacana or S'abda; see p. 92. 

^ See p 323 
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Better to liave a great man for one’s foe 
Than court association Avith the low (I 8). 

As drops of bitter medicine, though minute. 

May have a salutary force, so words 
Though few and painful, utteied seasonably, 

May rouse the prostrate energies of those 
Who meet misfortune with despondency (II. 4). 

Do nothing rashly, want of circumspection 
Is the chief cause of failure and disaster. 

Fortune, wise lover of the wise, selects 
Him for her lord who ere he acts, reflects (II 30). 
He who with patience and dcdiberation 
Frepares the ground whence issue all his actions, 
Obtains, like those who water seeds and roots, 

An ample harvest of autumnal fruits (II. 31). 

The body’s truest ornament consists 
In knowledge of the truth , of sacred knowledge 
The best einbellishmeiit is self-control, 

Of self-control the garniture is courage. 

Courage is best embellished by success (II. 32). 

In matters difficult and dark, concealed 
By doubt and disagreement*of opinion, 

The Veda, handed down by holy men, 

Explained with clearness, and well put in piacticc. 
Like a biight lamp throws light upon the way, 
Ouiding the prudent lest they go astray (II. 33). 

To those who travel on the rugged road 
Tiodden by virtuous and high-minded men, 

A fall, if pre-ordained by destiny. 

Becomes equivalent to exaltation; 

Such falls cause neither evil nor distress, 

The wise make failures equal to success (II. 34). 
Would’st thou be eminent, all passion shun. 

Drive wrath away by wisdom; e’en the sun 

Ascends not to display his fullest light 

Till he has chased away the mists of night (II. 36). 

That lord of earth, who equable in mind. 

Is on occasion lenient and kind. 

Then acts in season with severity, 

Kulcs like the sun by his own majesty (II. 38). 
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The man who every sacred science knows. 

Yet has not strength to keep in check the foes 
That rise within him, mars his Fortune’s fame 
And brings her by his feebleness to shame (II. 41). 

Be patient if thou would’st thy ends accomplish. 

For like to patience is there no appliance 
Effective of success, producing surely 
Abundant fruit of actions, never damped 
By failure, conquering impediments (II. 43). 

If the constituent members of a state 

Be in disorder, Iheii a trifling war 

May cause a ruler’s rum, just as fire 

Caused by the friction of the dried>uj> branches 

Of one small tree, may devastate a mountain (IT 51). 

Success is like a lovely woman, wooed 
By many men, but folded in the arms 
Of him alone who free from ovcr-zcal 
Firmly jiersists and calmly peiseveres (III. 40)- 

The drops upon a. lovely woman’s face 
Appear like pearls ; no marks avail to mar, 

But rather to her beauty add a gtace (VII. 5), 

The noble-minded dedicate themselves 
To tlie jiroraotion of the liappiness 
Of others—e’en of those who injure them. 

True happiness consists in making hajipy (VII. 13, 28). 

Let not a little fault in him who does 

An act of kindness, minish aught its value (VII. 15). 

If intercourse with noble-minded men, 

Though short and accidental, leads to profit, 

How great the benefit of constant friendship ! (VII 27 ) 

As persons though fatigued forbear to seek 
The shelter of the fragrant sandal-trees, 

If deadly serpents lurk beneath their roots, 

So must the intercourse of e’en the virtuous, 

If vicious men surround them, be avoided (VII. 29). 

A woman will not throw away a garland, 

Though soiled and dirty, which her lover gave ; 

Not in the object lies a present’s woith, 

But in the love which it was meant to niaik (VIII 37)* 
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To one who pines in solitiiilc apart 

From those he loves, even Ihe moon s cool rays 

Appear unbearable; for in afhiction 

Even a pleasant object heightens grief (IX. 30) 

Wine IS averse from secrcsy; it has 
A power to hiing to light what is concealed— 

The hidden qualities both good and bad (IX. 68). 

Tiue lovt^. is ever on the watch, and sees 
Kisks even in its loved one’s happiness (IX. 70). 
Youth’s glories are as transient as the shadow 
Of an autumnal cloud , and sensual joys, 

Though pleasant at the moment, end in pain (XI. 12). 

Soon as a man is born, an adversary 

Confronts him, Death the Endei , ceaseless troubles 

Begin; his place of birth—the world— 

Must one day be abandoned, hence the wise 

Seek the full bliss of freedom from existence (XI 13)- 

lUches and pleasure are the root of evil, 

Hold them not dear, encourage not their growth, 

They are aggressors hard to be subdued, 

Destroyers of all knowledge and of truth (XI. 20). 

To one united with a much-loved object 
The empty turns to fulness ; evil fortune 
Brings festive joys; and disappointment, gam , 

But not to him who lives in separation— 

He in the midst of friends feels solitary ; 

The pleasant causes grief, and life itself, 

Before so dear, pains like a iiiercing shaft (XI 27, 28) 

The enemies which rise within the body, 

Hard to be overcome—thy evil passions— 

Should manfully be fought; who conquers these 
Is equal to the conqueror of worlds (XI. 32). 

Why give thyself to pleasure 1 this day’s joys 
Are thought upon to-moriow, then like dreams 
They pass away and arc for ever lost (XI, 34). 

Who trusts the passions finds them base deceivers: 
Acting like friends, they are his bitterest foes; 
Causing delight, they do him great unkindness; 

Hard to be shaken off, they yet desert him (XI. 35). 
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The clear and quiet minds of prudent men, 

Though ruffled on the surface and disturbed 
Like the deep waters of the ocean, fear 
To pass the limits of self-mastery (XL 54). 

The friendship of the bad is like the vshade 
Of some precipitous hank with ciumbling sides, 

Which falling buries him who sits beneath (XI 55 )- 

The natural hostility of beasts 

Is lahl aside when flying from pursuers; 

80 also when calamities impend 

The enmity of rivals has an end (XII 46). 

The following are from Book II. of tlie K^isupala-badlia 
of Magha (I translate nearly literally). 

Alliance should be foimed with fiieiidly foes, 

Not with unfriendly friends , of friend and foe 
The test is benefit and injuiy (37)' 

He who excites the wrath of foes and then 
Sits down inactively, is like a man 
Who kindles withered grass and then lies near 
While a strong wind is blowing from beyond (42). 

He who by virtue of bis rank, his actions, 

And qualities, effects no useful purpose, 

Is like a chance-invented word, bis biitli 
Is useless, for he merely bears a name (47) 

A man of feeble diameter resembles 
A reed that bends with every gust of wind (50) 

Soft words, intended to alleviate. 

Often foment the wrath of one enraged. 

Like drops of water poured on burning butter (55). 

A rambling speech whose meaning is confused, 

Though long, is spoken easily; not so 
A clear, connected, logical discourse (73) 

Two only sources of success are known— 

Wisdom and effort; make them both thine own 
If thou would’st rise and haply gain a throne (76). 

Science is like a couch to sax^ient men; 

Reclining there, they never feel fatigue (77). 

* This verse occurs also in Hitopade^a IV, 16. 
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A subtle-witted man is like an arrow, 

Which rending little surface, enters deeply; 

But they whose minds are dull, resemble stones, 

Dashing with clumsy force, but never j>ieicing (78). 

The foolish undertake a trilling act 
And soon desist, discouraged; wiser men 
Engage in mighty works and persevere (79). 

The undei taking of a careless man 

Succeeds not, though he use the right expedients; 

A clever hunter, though well }>laced in ambush. 

Kills not his quarry if he fall asleep (80) 

A monarch’s weapon is his intellect; 

Ilis minister and servants are his limbs; 

Close secresy of counsel is his armour; 

Spies are his eyes; ainbassadois, his mouth (82). 

That energy whicli veils itself in mildness 

Is most effective of its object, so 

The lamp that burns most brightly owes its force 

To oil drawn upwards by a hidden wick (85). 

Wise men rest not on destiny alone, 

Nor yet on manly effort, but on both (86) 

Weak persons gain their object when allied 
With strong associates, the livulet 
Beaches the ocean by the river’s aid (100). 

A good man’s intellect is piercing, yet 
Inflicts no wound ; his actions arc deliberate, 

Yet bold ; his heait is warm, but never burns ; 

His speech is eloquent, yet ever true (109) 

The Dramas, 

If we bear in mind that the nations of modern Europe 
can scarcely be said to have possessed a dramatic litera¬ 
ture before the fifteenth century of the present era, the 
antiquity of the extant Hindu plays, some of which may 
be traced back to about the first or second century of our 
era, will of itself appear a remarkable circumstance. But 
to the age of these dramas must be added their undoubted 
literary value as repositories of much true poetry, though 
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of an Oriental type. They are also valuable as representing 
the early condition of Hindu society, and as serving to 
illustrate some of its present peculiarities; for notwith¬ 
standing the increasing intercourse with Euro])e, India, 
like other Eastern countries, is slow in delivering itself 
from Mibjrrll'Ui to the stereotyped laws of tradition which 
appear to be stamped on its manners and social practices. 

In all likelihood the germ of the dramatic representa¬ 
tions of the Hindus, as of the Greeks, is to be sought for 
in public exhibitions of <Lineiiig, wliich consisted at first 
of simple movements of tlie body, executed in harmony 
with singing and music. Indeed, tlie root nai and the 
nouns iidtya and ndtalcay which are now ajjpHed to dramatic 
acting, are probably mere corruptions of nr it, ' to dance,^ 
^ivitya, * dancing,’ and nartalca, ‘ a dancer.’ Of this dancing 
various styles were gradually invented, such as the Ldsya 
and Tdyidava^, to express diffcient actions or various 
sentiments and emotions. 

Very soon dancing was extended to include pantomimic 
gesticulations accompanied with more elaborate musical 
performances, and these gesticulations were aided by occa¬ 
sional exclamations between the intervals of singing. 
Finally, natural language took the place of music and 
singing, while gesticulation became merely subservient to 
emphasis in dramatic dialogue. 

When we come to actual dramatic writing we are 
obliged to confess that its origin, like that of epic poetry, 
and of nearly every department of Sanskrit composition, 
is lost in remote antiquity. There is evidence that plays 
were acted in India as early as the reign of Asoka, in the 
third century b. c. At that period intercourse between 


^ The Tdndava is a boisterous dance regarded as the peculiar inveutiou 
of Siva; the Ldsya is said to have been invented by Parvati; the Rasa- 
mandala is the circular dance of Krishna. 
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India and Greece liad certainly commenced, but it does not 
appear that the Hindus borrowed either the matter or 
form of any of their dramas from the Greeks. (See 
Lassen’s Ind. Alt, II. 507) 

Semitic nations have never inclined towards theatrical 
representations. The book of Job is a kind of dramatic 
dialogue. The same may be said of parts of the Song of 
Solomon, and there is occasional dialogue in the Makamat 
of al Hariri and Thousand and One Nights; but neither 
the Hebrews nor Arabs seem to have carried dramatic ideas 
beyond this point. Among the Aryans, on the other hand, 
as well as among the Cliinese, the drama appears to have 
arisen naturally. At least, its independent origin in 
Greece and India—both which countries also gave birth 
independently to epic poetry, grammar, philosophy, and 
logic—can scarcely be called in question, however probable 
it may be that an interchange of ideas took place in later 
times. In fact, the Hindu drama, while it lias certainly 
much in common with the representations of other 
nations, has quite a distinctive character of its own 
which invests it with great interest. 

At the same time the English reader, when told that 
the author of the earliest Hindu drama which has come 
down to us—the Mric-chahatihi or ‘Clay-cart’—probably 
lived in the first or second century of tlie Christian era, 
will be inclined to wonder at the analogies it offers to 
our own dramatic compositions of about fifteen centuries 
later. The dexterity with which the plot is arranged, 
the ingenuity with which the incidents are connected, 
the skill with which the characters are delineated and 
contrasted, the boldness and felicity of the diction are 
scarcely unworthy of our own great dramatists. Nor 
does the parallel fail in the management of the stage- 
business, in minute directions to the actors and various 
scenic artifices. The asides and aparts, the exits and the 
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entrances, the manner, attitude, and gait of the speakers, 
their tones of voice, tears, smiles, and laughter are as 
regularly indicated as in a modern drama. 

A great number of other ancient plays besides ‘the 
Clay-cart' are extant, and many of the most celebrated 
have been printed. To classify these Hindu dramas ac¬ 
cording to European ideas, or even to arrange them under 
the general lieads of tragedy and comedy, is impossible. 
Tndeed, if a calamitous conclusion be necessary to consti¬ 
tute a tragedy, Hindi! plays are never tragedies ^ They 
are rather mixed representations, in which happiness and 
misery, good and evil, right and wrong, justice and in¬ 
justice are allowed to blend in confusion until the end 
of the drama. In the last act harmony is restored, tran¬ 
quillity succeeds to agitation, and the minds of the spec¬ 
tators, no longer perplexed by the ascendency of evil, are 
soothed and purified by the moral lesson deduciblc from 
the plot, or led to acquiesce in the inevitable results of 
Adrishta (see p. 69). Such dramatic conceptions are, in 
truth, exactly what might be expected to prevail among 
a people who look upon no occurrence in human life as 
really tragic, but regard evil and suffering of all kinds 
as sim]>ly the unavoidable consequences of acts done by 
each soul, of its own fiee will, in former bodies. 

Nevertheless, to invest the subject of dramatic compo¬ 
sition with dignity, a great sage is, as usual (compare 
p. 372), supposed to be its inventor. He is called Bharata, 
and is regarded as the author of a system of music, as 
well as of an Alankara-sastra containing Sutras or rules. 
His work is constantly quoted as the original authority 
for dramatic composition I On Bharata s Sutras followed 

^ A rule states that the killing of a hero is not to be hinted at This 
does not always hold good. No one, however, is killed on the stage 

* Dr. Pitz-Edward Hall has a MS. of the work in 36 Books, of which 
18, 19, 20, and 34 were printed at the cud of his Da'^a-rupa Dr. Hey- 
mann is now c^hting the whole work. 
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various treatises wliicli laid down minute precepts and 
regulations for the construction and conduct of plays, and 
snhje(‘lc*d dramatic writing to the most refined and artificial 
rules of poetical and rhetorical style. 

Bebides tlie Dasa-rCqmka, Kdvyaqyrakdsa, Kdvyddarsa, and Sdhitya- 
darjpana^ &e., mentioned at pp. 453, 454, others are named which treat of 
dramatic composition as well as of ornanmnts {ahmJedra) and figures of 
rhctoiic For example: the Kdvydlanhdra-vrittl^ by Vamana j the 
Alankdra-sarvasvay by Bhama, the Alankdra-kaufitiihlia, by Kavi Karna- 
puraka, the t)y Apyaya [or Apya]-dikshita ; thetfaw/m- 

by Jaya-deva , and a woik on music, singing, and dancing, called 
the Sa}f,'ylta-ratndkara, by S'arn gadeva, thought by Wilson to have been 
written between the twelfth and thuteenth centuries. 

These treatises classify Sanskrit plays very elaborately 
under various subdivisions; and the Sahitya-darpana— 
a favourite authority ^ — dividcvS them into two great 
classes, viz i. Rdpaka^ ‘principal dramas,' of which there 
are ten species; 2. Upa-rdpaka, ‘minor or inferior dramas,' 
of which eighteen are enumerated. The trouble taken to 
invent titles for every variety of Hindu play, according 
to far more subtle shades of distinction than those denoted 
by our drama, melodrama, comedy, farce, and ballet, proves 
that dramatic composition has been more elaborately culti¬ 
vated in India than in European countries. The ten 
species of Rupetka are as follow : 

I. The JVdf(fka, or ^prihcipal phiy,^ should consist of from five to ten 
acts (ankd)^ and should have a celebrated story (such as the history 
of Hama) for its plot (vastu). It should represent heroic or godlike 
characters, and good deeds; should be written in an elaborate style, and 
be full of noble sentiments. Moreover, it should contain all the five 
‘joints^ or ‘junctures' (smidhi)'^ of the plot; the four kinds of action 


^ The Sabitya-darpana is in ten sections, treating of the nature and 
divisions of poetry, the various powers of a word, varieties of style, 
ornaments of style and ])lemishcs {dosha), I have here consulted the 
late Dr. Ballantyne's translation of part of it, published at Benares 

^ These five junctures are, 1. the mnkfui or ‘opening;’ 2. the pratl- 
vmkha or ‘ first develojiment of the germ {vlja) of the plot;' 3^. the 
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{vritti) ; the sixty-four members {anga) or peculiar properties, and the 
thirty-six distinctive marks {Jakshana). The hero or leading character 
(nayaka) should be of the kind described as high-spirited but firing 
being either a royal sage of high family (as Dubhyanta in the S'akuntala), 
or a god (as Krishna), or a demigod {divyadlvya), who, though a god 
(like Rama-dandra), thinks himself a man { 7 iardhhtmdnl, see note 3, p. 360). 
The principal sentiment or flavour (rasa, sec p. 454, note) should be 
cither the erotic (srmgm'o) or heroic (vlra), and in the conclusion 
( 7 iirvahana) the marvellous (adhhuta). It should be composed like the 
end of a cow’s tail (go-pudchdgra), i c so that each of the acts is gradually 
made shorter. If it also contain the four Pataka-sthdnaka or ‘ striking 
points,’ and the number of its acts {anla) be ten, it is entitled to be 
called a Mahd-ndtaka. An example of the Ndtaka is the Sakuntala, 
and of the Mahd- 7 idtaka is the Brila-ramriyana (see p. 488) 2. The 

Prakara^m should resemble the Nataka in the number of its acts as well 
as in other respects, but the plot must be founded on some mundane or 
human story, invented by the poet, and have love for its principal 
sentiment, the hero or leading character being either a Bifihman (as in 
the Mric-dhakatikd), or a minister (as in the Malati-madhava), or a 
merchant (as in the Pushpa-bhushita), of the description called firm and 
mild (dlClra-'prakdnia), while the heroine (ytdytkd) is sometimes a woman 
of good family, sometimes a courtesan, or both. 3 The Bhd 7 ia^ in one 
ad, should consist of a variety of incidents, not pi ogrcbsivcly developed, 
the plot being invented by the poet. It should only have the opening and 
concluding juncture (sCc note, p 466). An example is the Lild-niadha- 
kara. 4. The V^jdyoga^ in one act, should have a well-known story for 
its plot, and few females in its d^'amatin personae. Its hero should be 
feome celebiated personage of the class called fiiin and haughty (vnod- 
dhata). Its piincipal sentiments or flavouis (rai*a, see p 454, note) should 
be the comic (hdsya), the erotic (bringdra), and the unimpassioned (sdnta). 
5 The Sa7)iavakdra, in four acts, in which a great variety of subjects are 
mixed together (samavak'mjante) it dramati/a^s a well-known story, 
relating to gods and demons. An example is the Samadra ntathana, 

‘ churning of the ocean ’ (described in Bharata’s S'iistra IV). 6 The 


garhha or ‘ actual development and growth of the germ / 4 the vimarsha 
or ‘ some hindrance to its progress ’ 5. the nirvakana or upa-sainhriiiy 
‘ conclusion.’ 

* There are four kinds of heroes: i. high-spirited but fiim (dhlro- 
datta) , 2. firm and haughty (dhlroddhata) , 3 gay and firm (dJiira- 
lalita) j 4. firm and mild (dhli'a-prasdnta). 

H h 2 
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Dirna^ in four acts, founded on some celebiated story; its principal 
sentiment should be the terrible (ravdra); it should have sixteen heroes 
(a god, a Yaksha, a Rakshasa, a serpent, goblin, &c.). An example is 
the Triinira-daha^ ' conflagiation of Tripura’ (described in Bharata’s 
Sastra lY). 7. The Ihd-mnya, in four acts, founded on a mixed story 
{imsra-vritta), partly popular, and partly invented , the hero and rival 
heio {pratl-ndyaLa) should be eitln r a mortal or a god. According to 
some it should have six heioes It derives its name from this, that the 
hero seeks [ihate) a divine female, who is us unattainable as a deer {mriya) 

8 The An la or Utsrushtikdnkay in one act, should have ordinary men 
[prdkrita-nardh) for its heroes, its principal sentiment should be the 
pathetic and its form (sriahti) should transgress (utkrdnta) the 

usual rules. An oxami>le is the Sarmishthd-yaydti 9 The Vlthly in 
one act, is so called because it forms a kind of gailand {y’Uht) of various 
sentiments, and is sup])osed to contain thirteen members {amja) or 
peculiar properties. An example is the Mdlavikd 10. The Prahamudy 
]>roperly in one act, is a sort of faice representing icprobatc characters 
(nindya), and the stoiy is invented by the ])()ct, the })iincipal sentiment 
being the comic [hdi^ya), it may be eitliei pure (suddha)^ of which the 
Kandarpa-keli, ‘love-sports,’ is an example, or mixed (m^iklnha), like 
the Dhurta-carita, ‘adventuies of a rogue01 it may represent characteis 
transformed (vtkriia) by various disguises 

The eighteen Upa-rupakas need not be so fully des¬ 
cribed. Their nnmes are as follow • 

1 Tire Nd/ikdy winch is of two kinds— Nd'xkd pure, and Prakaramld 
differing little from the Nataka and Prakarana The RatnavalT is an 
eKanqde of tlie Nfitika 2 The Trotalay in five, seven, eight, or nine acts; 
the plot slioiild be founded on the story of a demigod, and the Yidushaka 
or ‘jesting Brahman’ should be introduced into every act An example 
IS the VikramorvaM 3 The Go.shthl 4 The Sattaka 5. The Ndhja- 
rdsaka. 6 The Prasthdna 7. The UMpya, 8. The Kavya 9 The 
Prenkhaura. 10, 1 l\\q Rdsaka. ii The 12 The 

in one act, dedicated chiefly to the goddess !SrT. 13, The Silpaka. 14 The 
Vildsikd. 15. DarmaUikd. 16. Prakaranl 17 The//aif/ua, 
chiefly consisting in music and singing 18 The Bhdnikd. 

As I have elsewhere stated (see Introduction to trans¬ 
lation of the Sakuntala), it is piobable that in India, as 
in Greece, scenic entertainments took place at religious 
festivals, and especially at the Spring festival ( Vamntotsava, 
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corresponding to the pi eseut Iloli) in the mouth Phalgiina. 
Kalidasa’s ^aknntala seems to have been acted at the 
commencement of the summer season—a period sacred to 
Kama-deva, the Indian god of love. We are told that it was 
enacted before an audience ‘ consisting chiefly of men of 
education and discernment.’ As the greater part of every 
play was written in Sanskrit, which was certainly not the 
vernacular of the country at the time when the dramas were 
performed, few spectators could have been present who 
were not of the learned classes (see Introduction to this 
volume, p. xxix). This circumstance is in accordance with 
the constitution of Hindu society, whereby the productions 
of literature, as well as the olfices of state, were reserved 
for the privileged castes. The following is a brief account 
of the construction of an ordinary Hindu Nataka . 

Every pLiy opens with a prologue ( 27 rastdvand) or, to speak more 
c(>rrf3ctly, an intro(lu(‘tion, dcbigned to prepare the wa} foi th(‘ entrance 
of i\w dnnnahs pei sotuie Tlie [)rologue commenees with 5\ benediction 
{ndndl) or pra}ei ^ (pronounced hy a Biahman, or if tl)e stagt'-mauager 
happens to he a Birihmnii, hy the manager himself), in which Ihe poet 
invokes the favour of his favourite deity in hehali of the audience ihe 
blessing IS genei .ill v follow. d hy a dialogue hel weeu the manager and one or 
two of the actors, in which an account is given of the author ot the drama, 
a complimentary trdmte is paid to the critical acumen ot the spectators, 
and such a reference is made to past oceurieiiees or present circuin‘stances 
as may be necessary for the elucidation of the plot At the coiiclusioii 
of the prologue, the maiiagci, by some ahiiipt exclamation, adroitly 
introduces one of the dramatic personages, and the real perfoimance 
commences The play being thus opened, is carried forwaid m scenes 
,and acts, each scene being marked by the entrance of oirn character 
^ and the exit of another The dramatis personae are divided into three 
classes—the inferior characters (nlca), who are said to speak Prakiit in 
a monotonous unaccented tone (anuddttoJctyd) , the middling (rnadhyama ), 
and the superior {pradhana) These latter are to sp eak Sanskrit with 

^ The fact that scarcely a single woik in Sanskrit literature is com¬ 
menced without a prayer to some god, is, as Professor Banerjea has 
remarked, a testimony to the universal sentiment of piety animating the 
Hindu lace 
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accent and exprepsion (udditohtya). The commencement of a new act, 
like that of the whole piece, is often marked by an inti'oductory monologue 
or dialogue spoken by one or more of the dramatis personae^ and called 
Vishhamhha or Pravesaka, In this scene allusion is made to events 
supposed to have occurred in the interval of the acts, and the audience 
is prepared to take up the thread of the story, which is then skilfully 
carried on to the concluding scene. The piece closes, as it began, with 
a prayer for national i)i’osperity, addressed to the favourite deity, and 
spoken by one of the principal personages of the drama. 

Although, in the conduct of the ])lot, and the delinea¬ 
tion of character, Hindu dramatists show considerable 
skill, yet in the plot itself, or, in the story on which it 
is founded, they raiely evince much fertility of invention. 
The narrative of Eaina’s adventuies and other well-known 
fictions of Hindu mythology arc constantly repeated. 
Love, too, according to Hindu notions, is the subject of 
most of their dramas. The hero and heroine are generally 
smitten with attachment for each other at first sight, 
and that, too, in no very interesting manner. By 
way of relief, however, an element of life is introduced 
in the character of the Vidusliaka or ‘jester,^ who is the 
constant companion of the hero ; and in the young 
maidens, who are the confidential friends of the heroine, 
and soon become possessed of her secret. By a curious 
regulation, the jester is always a Brahman; yet his 
business is to excite mirth by being ridiculous in person, 
age, and attire. Strictly he should be represented as 
grey-haired, hnmp-backed, lame, and ugly. He is a species 
of buffoon, who is allowed full liberty of speech, being 
himself a universal butt. His attempts at wit, wbicli are 
rarely very successful, and his allusions to the pleasures 
of the table, of which he is a confessed votary, are absurdly 
contrasted with the sententious solemnity of the despaiiing 
hero, crossed in the prosecution of his love-suit. On the 
other hand, the shrewdness of the heroine's confidantes 
never seems to fail them under the most trying circum- 
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stances; while their sly jokes and innuendos, their love 
of fun, their girlish s\iu|),dhy with the progress of the 
love-affair, their warm affection for their friend, heighten 
the interest of the plot, and contiibute to vary its 
monotony. 

Let me now introduce a few remarks on certain well- 
known plays, some of which have been already inentioned. 
And first with regard to the earliest extant Sanskrit 
drama—the Mric-<5hakatika or ‘ Clay-cart.’ 

Tliis was attributed (probably out of mere fiatteiy) to a royal author, 
king S'udraka, who is said to liave reigned in the first or second century 
B.c. Its real author is unknown, and its exact date is, of course, un¬ 
certain According to Professor Weber, so mucli at least may be affirmed, 
‘ that it wjis eom2)Obed at a time in which Buddhism was flourishing in 
full vigour.’ Some, indeed, may he inclined to infer from the fact of its 
describing a tSraniaua or Buddhist ascetic as apjrointed to the head of 
the Viharas or monasteiies, that one hundred years aftei Christ is too 
early an eiK)eli to allow for the jiossibility of rej)rescuting Buddhism as 
oecuj)ying such a 2>osition in India At any late, the date of this drama 
ought not to be 2)Liced before the first centuiy of oui era h Idie j>lay is 
in ten acts, and though too long and tedious to suit Euj*opcan theatrical 
ideas, has nevertheless consideiable dramatic merit, the }>lot being inge¬ 
niously developed, and the inteiest well suhtained by a ra2)id succession 
of stirring incidents and jucturesquely diversified scenes of every-day life. 
In fact, its iuctuies of domestic manners, and descrijitions of the natural 
intercourse of ordinary men and women, followed by the usual tram of 
social evils, make it more interesting than other Sanskrit dramas, which, 
as a rule, introduce too much of the Bu^ieniatural, and abound in over¬ 
wrought poetical fancies unsuited to occidental minds. 

The hero oi leadmg character (nayaka) of the ‘Clay-cart’ is Ciiru-datta, 
a virtuous Brahman, who by his extreme generosity has reduced himself 
to jioverty. The lieroine (nayika) is Vasanta-sena, a beautiful and 
wealthy lady, who although, according to the strictest standard of 
morality, not irreproachable in character, might still be described as 
conforming to the Hindu conception of a high-minded liberal woman. 
Moreover, her naturally virtuous disposition becomes stiictly so from 
the moment of her first acquaintance with ( 5 aru-datta. Her affections are 


Professor Lassen assigns it to about 150 after Christ. 
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then concentrated upon him, and she spurns the king’s brother-in-law, 
named Sarnsthanaka, a vicious, dis8ij)ated man, whose character is well 
depicted in striking contrast to that of Curu-datta. As the one is a 
pattern of generosity, so the other stands out in bold relief as a tyj)ical 
embodiment of tlie lowest forms of depravity. They are both probably 
drawn to the life, but the latter delineation is the most remarkable as 
an evidence of the corruption of Oriental courts in ancient times, when 
it was often possible for a man, more degraded than a brute, to prosecute 
with impunity the selfish giatificatioii ol the woist passions under the 
shelter of high rank b 

At tlie commencement of the second act, a gambler is 
introduced running away from the keeper of a gaming¬ 
house, named Mathura, and from another gambler. I here 
translate the scene 

Jst Gambler The master of the tables and the gamester are at my 
heels, how can I escape them ? Here is an empty temple, 1 will entei it 
walking backwards, and pretend to be its idol 

MCiihuta Ho ' thcie ! stop thief ' a gambler has lost ten Suvarnas, 
and IS running off without paying—Stop him ’ stop him ' 

2n(l Gambler He has lun as far as this point ; hut here the track 
is lost. 

Math Ah ^ I see, the footstei)S'are reversed, the logue has walked 
backwards into tins temple which has no image in it 

(They enter, and make signs to each other on discovering the ol)ject 
of tlieii search, stunding motionless on a pedestal ) 

2nd Gambler. ]s this a wooden image, I wonder 

Math No, no, it must be made of stone, 1 think (So saving, they 
shake and pinch him ) Never mind, sit we down here and play out our 
game. (They commence playing ) 

ist Gambler (Still acting the image, but looking on, and with diffi¬ 
culty restraining his wish to join in the game—Aside.) The rattling of 

^ That this sort of personage was commonly found at the couiis of 
Eastern kings is evident from the fact of his forming, under the name 
of the ‘S'akara,’ one of the stock chaiacteis m the dramatis i^ersonae of 
Indian pla^s. He is a king’s hi other-iu-law through one of his inferior 
wives, and is rerpiired by theatrical rules to be represented as foolish, 
frivolous, vicious, selfish, proud, and cruel 

1 have made use of Stenzler’s excellent edition, and also consulted 
Professor H H. Wilson’s free translation. I hope to give an epitome 
of the whole play in a Second Senes of Lectures. 
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dice is as tantalizing to a j)eiiniiess man as the sound of drums to a 
detliicried inoiiarch ; vei*ily it is sweet as the note of a nightingale 

2nd Gambler The throw is mine * the throw is mine ' 

Math. No, no, it is mine, T say 

I 8 t Gambler. (Forgetting himself and jumping off the pedestal ) No, 

I tell you, it is mine. 

2nd Gambler. We’ve caught him. 

Math Yes, rascal ’ j^ou’ie caught at last Hand over the Suvarnas. 

1 st Gambler. Worthy sir. I’ll pay them in good time. 

Math. Hand them over this very minute, 1 say. (They heat him ) 
Gambler. (Aside to 2nd (xamhler.) I'll pay you half, if you will 
foigive me the rest. 

2nd Gambler Agreed 

i.s*^ Gambler. (Aside to Mathura.) I’ll give you secuiity for half if 
you will let me oil' the other half 

Math Agieed. 

Gambler. Then, good morning to you, sirs, I’m oll‘. 

Math Hallo’ stop there, where aie you going so fast/ Hand over 
the money 

ist Gambler See here, my good sirs, one has taken security for h;df, 
and the othei has let me off' the other half Isn’t it cleai I havt* nothing 
to pay ? 

Math No, no, my fine fellow , my name is Mathura, and I’m not 
such a fool as you take me for Don’t supjiose I’m going to he clieated 
out of my ten Suvarnas in this wa\ , hand them over, you scoundrel 

Upon that they set to work heating the unfoitunate gambler, whose 
cries for help bring another gamester, wlio ha])pens to he passing, to 
his rescue A general seuftle now takes jdaee, and in the midst of the 
confusion the first gambler escajies In bis flight he comes to the house 
of Vasaiita-sena, and, finding the door open, rushes in. Vasanta-sena 
inquires who he is, and what he wants. He then recites his story, and 
makes known to her that lie was once in the seiwice of Caru-datta, who 
discharged him 011 account of reduced circumstances. Hence lie had 
been driven to seek a livelihood by gambling The mention of Caru- 
datta at once secuies Vasanta-seiia’s aid, and the jiursuers having now 
tracked their fugitive to the door of her house, she sends them out a 
jewelled bracelet, which satisfies their demands, and they retire. The 
gambler expresses the deepest giatitude, hopes in return to be of use 
to Vasanta-sena, and announces his intention of abandoning his dis- 
rejmtable habits, and becoming a Buddhist mendicant. 

The following is a soliloquy of which he delivers himself 
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after he has settled down into an ascetical life (Act VIII). 
I tianslate somewhat freely: 

Hear me, fooluli, I implore 
Make sanctity your only store; 

Be satisfied with meagre fare; 

Of gi eed and gluttony beware ; 

Shun slumber, practise lucubration, 

Sound the deep gong of meditation 
Bestrain your appetites with zeal, 

Let not these thieves your merit steal; 

Be ever stoiiug it anew, 

And keep eternity in view. 

Live ever thus like me austerely, 

And be the home of Virtue merely 
Kill your five senses, murder then 
Women and all immoial men 
Whoe’er has slain those evils seven 
Has saved himself, and goes to heav^en 
Nor think by shaven face and head 
To pi ovc your appetites are dead; 

Who shears his head and not his heart 
Is an ascetic but in part, 

But lie whose heart is closely loppeil, 

Has also head and visage cropped 

In the end, Oam-datta and Vasanta-senil are hapjiily 
married, but not till the Buddhist mendicant has saved 
the life of hotli. 

I pass on to the greatest of all Indian dramatists, 
Kdliddsa. He is represented by some native authorities 
(though on insufficient grounds) to have lived in the time 
of a celebrated king, Vikramaditya, whose reign forms the 
starting-point of the Hindu era called Samvat, heginning 
fifty-seven years b. c. This king had his capital in Ujja- 
yini (Oujein); he was a great patron of literature, and 
Kalidasa is described as one of the nine illustrious men 
called the nine jewels of his court. It is, however, more 
probable that Kalidasa lived and composed his works 
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about the commencement of the third ci^ntury h His well- 
known poems have already been noticed at pp. 449-451*^. 
He only wrote three plays—tlie oal'untald, the Vihva- 
'tnorvaii, and the M*lhtrihlijnlmii 1*1, Of these, the 
Sakuntala, in seven acts, is by far the most celebrated 
and popular. I have endeavoured in my translation 
of this beautiful drama (fourth edition, published by 
W. H. Allen & Co.)^ to give some idea of the merits of a 
work which drew unqualified praise from such a poet as 


^ Professor Lassen places Kalidasa about the year 250 after Cliiist. 
Dr Bhaii Daji assigns him to the reign of a Vikiaiiiaditya in the sixth 
century. Krdidasa probably lived at Ujjayiiu, as he describes it witli 
much feeling in the Megha-duta, and to this circumstance may probably 
be traced his supposed connection with the gieat Vikramaditya. 

^ Besides these, he is said to have wniteii a poem called the Setu- 
Jedvya or ^etu-handha, describing the building of Rama’s bridge, and 
Mritten for Pravara-sena, king of Ka'^inlr A work on metres, called tho 
S'ruta-bodha, is also attributed to him This last may be by another 
Kalidasa. No doubt many works weie asciibed to the greatest Indian 
poet, as to the greatest Indian philosopher, S'ankaiacarya, which they 
neither of them wrote 

^ As every Orientalist knows, Sir W. Jones was the first to translate 
the Sakuntala, but he had only access to the Bengal (Bengali) lecension. 
Two other recensions exist, one in the North-west (commonly called the 
Dev. inrig.nl) and one in the South of India. The last is the shortest, and 
the Bengal version is the longest. The Devanagarl recension, translated 
by me into English, is generally considered the purest. Nevertheless 
Dr. E. Pischel in a learned dissertation maintains that the palm belongs 
to the Bengali, and it must he admitted that in some cases the Bengal 
version contains leadings which appear more likely to represent the 
oiigiual. Professor Bohtlingk’s edition of the Devaiiagari recension is 
W'ell knowm. My edition of the same recension, with literal translations 
of the difficult passages and critical notes (published by Stephen Austin 
of Heitfoid), is now out of print. Dr. C. Burkhard has lately published 
a new edition of this recension with a useful vocabulary A good edition 
of the Bengal recension was prepared in Calcutta by Pandit Prem 
Chunder Tarkabagish, and brought out in i860 under the superintendence 
of Professor E. B. Cowell. 
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Goethe in the following words (Mr. E. B. Eastwicks 
translation): 

Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which tlie soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed "i 
Wouldst tliou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine? 

I name thee, O S'akoontala * and all at once is said. 

I merely extract from my own translation of the 
Sakuntala two passages. The following is the hero 
Dudiyanta’s description of a peculiar sensation to whicli 
he confesses himself subject, and to wliich perhaps tlie 
minds of sensitive persons, even in Western countries, are 
not altogether strangers (Act V. Translation, p. t2i). 

Not seldom in our happy hours of ease, 

When thought is still, the sight of some fan form. 

Or moutnful fall of music breathing low. 

Will stir strange fancies, thrilling all the soul 
With a mysterious sadness, and a sense 
Of vague, yet earnest longing Can it be 
That the dim memory of events long past, 

Or friendshijis formed in other states of being, 

Flits like a passing shadow o’er the s})irit ? 

Here is a specimen of the poetical similes which occur 
constantly throughout the drama (Act V. Translation, 
}). 129)’: 

The loftiest trees bend humbly to the ground 
Beneath the teeming burden of their fi iiit, 

High in the venial sky the pregnant clouds 
fSuspend their stately course, and, hanging low, 

Scatter their sparkling treasures o’er the earth 
And such is true benevolence; the good 
Are never rendered arrogant h^ riches 

The two other dramas composed by Kalidasa are the 
Vikrmnorva.^l, ' Urvasi won by valour/ and the Mala- 

* Tliis verse occurs also in BhaHri-hari II. 62. He was the author of 
300 moral, political, and erotic verses called Srinydra~Pataka^ 
and Vairagya-s"^. 
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vlhdgnimitra, ‘ story of Malavika and Agnimitra/ the first 
of which is unequalled in poetical beauty by any other 
Indian drama except the Sakuntala. The Vikramorva^i 
is in only five acts, and its subject is easily told 

UrvaM, a nymph of heaven—the heroine of the piece—is carried off hy 
a demon, and is rescued by the hero, king Pnruravas, who, of course, falls 
in love with her. The usual impediments arise, caused by the incon¬ 
venient fact that the king has a wife aheady; but in the end the nyinjdi 
is permitted by the god liidra to marry tbe mortal hero Subsequently, 
in cons(‘qucuce of a curse, Ui*vaM becomes metumoi [diosed into a plant, 
and Ihiruravas goes mad She is afterwards restored to her proper form 
through the efficacy of a magical gem, and Iut husband recovers his 
reason They arc happily reunited, hut it is decreed that when Uiva^’a 
son is seen by liis father Pnruravas slie is to bo recalled to heaven Tins 
induces her to conceal the birth of her son Ayus, and to intiust him for 
some years to the caie of a female ascetic Accidentally father and sou 
meet, and Urviw prejiarcs to leave hei husband; but India compassion¬ 
ately revokes the decree, and the inmph is permitted to remain on earth 
as the hero’s second wife 

As to the Malavikagiiimitra, whicli is also rather a 
short play in five acts, the excellent German translation 
of it hy Professor Weber of Berlin, published in 1856, 
and the seliolarlike edition publivshed in 1869 by Shankar 
P. Pandit of the Dekhan College ^ have set at rest the 
vexed question of its authenticity, by enabling the student 
to compare it with Kalidasas acknowledged writings. 
So many analogies of thought, style, and diction in the 
Malavikagiiimitra have been thus brought to light, that 
few can now have any doubt about the authorship of the 
extant drama. According to the statement in its own 


* Various editions of this play have been publihlicd; one by Lenz, 
another by myself. By far tbe best edition is by Dr Bollensen. 
Professor H H. Wilson’s spirited verse translation is well known. 
A prose translation was made by Professor E B Cowell and published 
in 1851. 

* A previous edition was published at Bonn in 1840 by Dr. Tullberg. 
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prologue, it is evidently the veritable production of the 
author of the ^ukuntala and Vikramorvasl. Nevertheless, 
its inferiority to the two masterpieces of Kalidasa—not¬ 
withstanding considerable poetical and dramatic merit, 
and great beauty and simplicity of style—must be ad¬ 
mitted on all hands. Perhaps this may be accounted for 
by supposing the Malavikagnimitra to have been Kali¬ 
dasa’s first theatrical composition. Or possibly the scenes 
in which the dramatic action is laid, afibrded the poet 
no opportunity (as in the other two plays) of dis]'l.i>iiig 
his marvellous powers of describing the beauties of nature 
and the habits of animals in rural and sylvan retreats. 
Its hero, king Agnimitra, is certainly a more ordinary 
and strictly human character than the semi-mythical 
Dushyanta and Puriiravas, and the same may be said 
of its heroine Malavika, as compared with 6akuntala and 
Urvasi; but the plots of the three plays resemble each 
other in depending for their interest on the successful 
prosecution of love-intrigues under very similar difficulties 
and impediments. 

In the Malavikagnimitra^, king Agniinitra (son of Pushpamitra, 
founder of the 8'unga dynasty of ^lagadlia kings) falls in love with a 
girl named Malavika—hclonging to the train of his queen Dhaiini's 
attendants—from accidentally seeing her portrait. As usual, the Yidu- 
shaka is employed as a go-hetween, and undertakes to procure the king 
a sight of tlie original. It happens that the piincipal queen, Dharini, 
has caused Malavika to be instructed in music, singing, and dancing. 
Jlence in the second act a sort of concert {Sanglta), or trial of skill, is 
arranged, at winch Malavika executes a very difficult part in a particular 
musical time—called the Madhya-lay a —with wondeilul brilliancy This, 
of course, captivates the king, and destroys his peace of mind. In spite 
of the opposition of his two queens, Dharini and Iravatl, and notwith¬ 
standing other hindrances, he contrives to carry on an intrigue with 
MMavika. Not that he attempts to marry her by unlawful means, nor 


^ I have consulted Professor H. H, Wilson^s epitome of the play in the 
appendix to his Hindu Theatre. 
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even against the wishes of his other wives. Polygamy is, of course, held 
to be legitimate in the household of Oriental Rajas. The difficulty 
consists in conciliating his two queens. This, however, he contrives 
in the end to accomplish, and their assent to his union with Malavika is 
at last obtained. In the course of the plot a Parivmjika or Buddhist 
female mendicant is introduced, which is regarded by Professor Weber as 
an argument for the antiquity of the drama. In the prologue Bhasa and 
Sauinilla are mentioned as two poets, predecessors of Kalidasa. 

I here give an example of a wise sentiment from the 
prelude. The stage-manager, addressing the audience, 
says: 

All that IS old is not on that account 
Worthy of praise, nor is a novelty 
By reason of its newness to be censured. 

The wise decide not what is good or bad, 

Till they have tested merit for themselves. 

A foolish man trusts to another’s judgment. 

I come now to a more modern Indian dramatist named 
Bhivabhuti and surnamed Srl-lantha, 'whose voice is 
eloquence.’ Plis reputation is only second to that of 
Kalidasa. In the prelude to two of his plays he is 
described as the son of a Brahman named Nilakantha 
(his mother being Jatukarni), who was one of the d(\s- 
cendaiits of Kasyapa, living in a city called Padma-pura, 
and a follower of the Black Yjjur-vrd.i He is said to 
have been born somewhere in the district Berar, and to 
have flourished at the court of Yasovarman, who reigned 
at Kanouj (Kanyfi-kulija) about a.d. 720^ Like Kalidasa, 
he only wrote three plays. These are called the Mdlatl- 
madhava, Mahd-vlra-carita, and Uttara- 7 ^d 7 na- 6 arita^, Of 
these three the Malati-m^hava, in ten acts, is perhaps 
the best known to English Sanskrit scholars. The style 

1 \—i-lii-,' to Professor Lassen he lived about the year 710. Kanouj, 
now in ruins, ranks in antiquity next to Ayodhya It is situated in the 
North-west, on the KaliuadI, a branch of the Ganges, in the district of 
Furruckabad 

^ Qarita is sometimes written 6 aviira, 
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is more laboured and artificial than that of Kalidasa’s 
plays, and some of the metres adopted in the versification 
are of that complex kind which later Hindu poets delight 
to employ for the exhibition of their skill h In the 
prelude the poet is guilty of the bad taste of praising 
his own composition. Its plot, however, is more inter¬ 
esting than that of Kalidasa’s plays; its action is dramatic, 
and its pictures of domestic life and manners are most 
valuable, notwithstanding too free an introduction of the 
preternatural element, from which, as we have seen, the 
Mric-6hakatika is exceptionally free. The story has been 
well epitomized by Colebrookel I give here but a bare 
outline: 

Two ininistors of two iieigtiboiinn^ kiii^s have a^iood to^otlier 
])nvatcly that their children, Madhava and Malati, bhall in due time 
marry each other. Unhappdy for the aceomjdishment of their pioject, 
one of the kings requires tlie father of Malati to make a matcli between 
his daughter and an ugly old com t-favourite named Nandana. The 
minister, feaiing to offend the monarch, consents to sacrifice his daughter 
Meanwhile Madhava is sent to finish his studies under an old Buddhist 
priestess named Kamaiidaki, who had been Malatl’s nurse, and who 
contrives that she and Madhava shall meet and fall in love, though 
they do not at that time make known their mutual attachment. 8oon 
ufteiwards the king prepaies to enfoice the marriage of Malati with his 
favourite Nandana Tlie news, when biought to Malati, makes her 
de&peiate Another meeting takes | lace in Kamandaki’s garden be¬ 
tween her and her lover Madhava, who is followed to the gaideii by a 
friend, Makaranda During their luteiview a great tumult and teriific 
screams are heaid. A tiger lias escaped from an iron cage and spreads 
destruction everywheie. Madayantikii, sister of Nandana, happens to 
be passing and is attacked by the tiger Madhava and Makaranda both 
rush to the rescue. The latter kills the animal and thus saves Mada- 
yantika, who is then brought in a half-famting state into the garden. 
On recovering she naturally falls in love with her preseiver Makaranda. 


^ Colebrooke especially mentions the Dandaka metre, for an account of 
which see page i66 of this volume. 

^ See Piofessor E. B. Cowell’s edition of his Essays, vol. ii. p 123. 
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The two couples are thus brought together, and Malati affiances herself 
there and then to Madhava. At this very moment a messenger arrives 
to summon Madayantika, Nandana’s sister, to be present at Nandana's 
marriage with Malati, and another messenger summons MMatl herself to 
the king’s palace. Madha^a is mad with grief, and in despair makes the 
extraordinary resolution of purchasing the aid of evil demons by going 
to the cemetery and offering them living flesh, cut off from his own 
body, as food. The cemetery hajipons to be near the temple of the awful 
goddess Camunda (a form of Durga), presided over by a sorceress named 
Kapala-kundala and her preceptor, a terrible necromancer, Aghora- 
ghanta They have determined on offering some beautiful maiden 
as a human victim to the goddess With this object they ceiriy off' 
Malati, before her departuic, while asleep on a terrace, and bringing 
her to the temple are about to kill her at Camunda’s shrine, when her 
cries attract the attention of Madhava, who is at that moincnt in the 
cemetery, offering his flesh to the demons lie rushes forward, en¬ 
counters the sorcerer Aghora-ghanta, and after a terrific hand-to-hand 
fight kills him and rescues Malati, who is thus restored to her family. 
The remainder of the story, occupying the five concluding acts, is tediously 
protracted and scarcely worth following out The ])rej>aiations for 
Malatfs mairiagc to Nandana go on, and the old ])iies1ess Krunandalvl, 
who favouis the union of Malati with her lover Madhava, contrives 
that, by the king’s older, the biidal dress shall be put on at the veiy 
temple where her own luuiistrutions are conducted. There slu* jicrsuades 
Makaranda to substitute himself for the bride, ile ])uts on the bridal 
dress, is taken in procession to the house of Nandana, and goes through 
the form of being married to him Nandana, disgusted with the 
masculine appearance of his sup])ost‘d biide, leaves Makaranda lu the 
inner apaiiinents, thus enabling Inm to effect an interview with Nandaua’s 
sister Madayantika—the object of his own affections. Makaranda then 
makes himself known, and persuades her to run away with him to the 
j)lace where MMat! and Madhava have concealed themselves. Their 
flight is discovered, the king’s guards are sent in jairsuit, a great 
fight follows, but Makaranda assisted by Madlia\a defeats bis opponents. 
The bravery and handsome appearance of the two youths a^ert the king’s 
anger, and they are allowed to join their friends unjiuuished. In the 
midst of the confusion, Iiowever, Malati has been carried off by the 
sorceress KapMa-kundala in revenge for the death of her precejitor 
Aghora-ghanta. Madhava is again in despair at this second obstacle 
to his union, but an old jiupil of the priestess KamaiidakI, named 
Saudamini, who has acquired extraordinary magical powers by her 

I i 
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penances, opportunely appears on tlie scene, delivers Malatl from the 
sorceress, and brings about the happy marriage of Malatl with Madhava 
and of Madayantika with Makaranda. 

The following description of Madhava’a first interview 
with Malatl is from the first act ’: 

One day by curiosity impelled 
I sought the temple of the god of love. 

There I roved to and fro, glancing around, 

Till weary with my wandering I stood 
Close to a pool that laved a Vakul tree 
In the court-yard and precints of the temi)lo 
The tree’s sweet blossoms wooed a swarm of l^ecs 
To cull their nectar, and in idleness, 

To while away the time, 1 laid me down 
And gathered round me all the fallen flowers 
To weave a garland, when theie issued forth 
From the interior fane a lovely maid. 

Stately her gait, yet graceful as the banner 
Waved by victoiious Love o’er jirostrate men , 

Her garb with fitting ornaments embellished 
Bespoke a youthful princess, her attendants 
Moved proudly as became their noble rank , 

Slie seemed a treasury of all the graces, 

Or Beauty’s store-house, where collected shone 
A blight assemblage of all faiiest things 
To fi ame a perfect form , or rathei was she 
The very guardian goddess of love’s shrine , 

Or did the great Creator mould her charms 
From some of Nature’s loveliest materials— 

The moon, the lotus-stalk, and sweetest nectar 1 
I looked and in an instant both my eyes 
Beemed bathed with rapture and my inmost soul 
Was drawn towards her unresistingly, 

Like iron by the iron-loving magnet. 

The other two plays of Bhava-hhuti, called Mahd-vlra- 
6arita and Uttara-rdma-carita, form together a dramatic 

^ Some expressions in my version have been suggested by Professor 
H. H, Wilson’s, but I have endeavoured to make my own closer to the 
original. 
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version of the story of the second Rama or Rama-Aindra, 
as narrated in Valmiki's Ramayana and Kalidasa's Raghu- 
van^a. 

The Mahd-vlra- 6 arita\ in seven acts (often quoted in 
the Sahitya-darpana under the title Vlr<i-c((rlt(i\ drama¬ 
tizes the history of Rama, the great hero {mahd-vlra), 
as told in the first six Books of the Ramayana, but with 
some variations. 

The author informs us in the prologue that his object in composing 
the play was ^to delineate the sentiment (rasa) of heroism (vlra, see note, 
p. 454) as exhibited in noble characters.’ The marvellous (adhlmta) 
sentiment is also said to be deiucted, and the style of the action is called 
Bhdratl'^. The first five acts carry the story to tlie commencement of 
the conflict between Rama and Ravana and between his army and the 
Rakshasas , but no fighting is allowed to take place on the stage, and no 
one is killed before the siiectators Indra and his attendant spirits are 
sup})osed to view the scene from the air, and they describe its progress 
to the audience, as, for example, the cutting off of Ravana’s heads, the 
slaughter of tlie demons, the victory of Rama and recovery of Sita 
The seventh and last act represents the aeiial voyage of Rama, 
Lakshmana, Blta, Vibhlshana, and their companions in tiie celestial ear 
Pushpaka (once the property of Ravana) from Lanka back to Ayodhja 
As they move through the air, they descry some of the scenes of their 
})revious adventures, and many poetical descriptions are here introduced. 
The cai at one time passes over the Dandaka forest, and even approaches 
the sun At length it descends at Ayodhya. Rama and Lakshmana are 
rc-united to Bharata and Satinighna, and the four brothers once more 
embrace each other. Rama is then consecrated king by Vasishtha and 
Visvainitra. 


’ Mr. John Pickford, one of my former Boden Scholars, some time 
Professor at Madras, has made a translation of this play from the 
Calcutta edition of 1857, and Professor H H Wilson has given an 
epitome of it in the appendix to his Hindu Theatre. 

^ The word Bharat! may perhaps mean simply ‘language.’ But we 
may note here that the Sahitya-darpana enumerates four kinds of style 
or dramatic action (vritti), viz. i. the Kaisiki, vivacious and graceful, 
2. the Sdtvatl or Sdttvatl, abounding in descriptions of brave deeds and 
characterized by the marvellous; 3. the ArahJiatX supernatural and ter¬ 
rible , 4. the Bhdrat% in which the vocal action is mostly in Sanskrit. 

I i 2 
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The Uttara-rdina-darita^y iu seven acts, continues the 
narrative and dramatizes the events described in the 
seventh Book or Uttara-kanda of the Itama3^ana (see 
pp. 339-341). I give a brief epitome^: 

Rama, when duly crowned at Ayodhya, seemed likely to enter upon 
a life of quiet enjoyment with his wife. But this would not have 
satisfied the Hindu conception of the impossibility of finding rest in 
this world (compare p. 411), nor harmonized with the idea of the 
pattern man Hama, boin to suffering and self-denial. We are first 
informed that the family-priest Vasishtha, having to leave the capital 
for a time to assist at a sacrifice, utters a few words of parting advice 
to Rama, thus * ^ Remember that a king’s real glory consists in his 
people’s welfare.’ Rama replies, ‘ I am ready to give up everything, 
happiness, love, pity—even Sita herself—if needful fur my Bul)ject8’ 
good.’ In accordance with this promise he employs an emissary (named 
Durmukha) to ascertain the popular opinion as to liis own ticatment 
of his subjects, and is astonished to hear from Durmukha that they 
approve all his conduct but one tiling They find fault with him for 
having taken back his wife after hei long residence 111 a stiangei’s 
house {j)ara-gri 1 ia-vd 8 a\ In shoit, he is told that they still gossip and 
talk scandal about lier and Ravana. .The sciupulously coirect and ovei- 
sensitive Kama, though convinced of his wife’s fidelity after her sul)- 
mission to the fiery ordeal (j> 360), and though she is now likely to 
become a mother, feels himself quite unable to allow the slightest cause 
of offence to continue among the citizens. Torn by contending feelings, 
he steals away from his wife, wliile asleep, and directs Lakshiuana to 
seclude her somewhere 111 the woods This is the first act. An inter¬ 
val of twelve years elapses before the second act, during which time 
Sita is protected by divine agencies. In this interval, too, her twin sons, 
Kusa and Lava, are horn and entrusted to the care of Valmiki, the 
author of the Ramayana, who educates them in his hermitage. This leads 
to the introduction at the beginning of the second act of Yalmiki’s stanza 
(drawn from him by his soka or sorrow on beholding a bird, one of a pair, 
killed by a hunter), quoted from the Ramayana (I. li. 18), where it is said 
to be the first Sloka ever invented. An incident now occurs which leads 


^ The whole of this play is translated in Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
Hindu Theatre 

^ I have consulted the Rev. K. M. Banerjea’s article in the ‘ Indian 
Antiquary’ for May 1872. 
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Rama to revisit tlie Dandaka forest, the scene of his former exile. The 
child of a Brahman dies suddenly and unaccountably. His body is laid 
at Rama's door Evidently some national sin is the cause of such a 
calamity, and an aerial voice informs him that an awful crime is being 
perpetrated ; for a STidra, named S'ambuka, is practising religious austeri¬ 
ties instead of confining himself to his proper province of waiting on the 
twice-born (Manii I 91). Rama instantly starts for the forest, discovers 
8'ambuka in the s.u-r ilegions act, and strikes off his head But death by 
Rama's hand confeis immorality on the S'udra, who appears as a celestial 
spirit, and thanks Rama for the glory and felicity thus obtained. Before 
ictiirning to Ayodh^a, Rama is induced to visit the hermitage of Agastya 
in the woods. Blta now reappears on the scene Rhe is herself invisible 
to Rama, but able to thrill him with emotions by her touch. Rama's 
distraction is described with great feeling ^ What does this meant* 
he says, ‘ hcavenl}^ balm seems poured into my heait; a well-known 
touch changes my insensibility to life Is it Rita, or am T dreaming 1 ’ 
This leads on to the last aet of the drama. In the end, husband and 
wife are rc-iniitcd, but not without supernatural agencies being again 
emjiloyod, and not until Prithivl, the Earth, who, it appears, had taken 
charge of Rita, restores her to the world Valiniki then introduces Kusa 
and Lava to Rama, who recognizes in them bis two sons. Happiness 
is once more lestoicd to the whole family, and the play closes. 

We may note as remarkable that at the beginning of the fourth act a 
dialogue takes place between two young jiupilH of Yalmiki, who are 
delighted because some guests, having visited the hermitage, afford 
holies of a least at which flesh meat is to constitute one of the dishes. 
Manu’s rule (V. 41, see p. 256 of this volume) is cited, whereby a 
Madhu-parka or offering of honey to a guest is directed to be accom¬ 
panied with a dish of beef or veal, for on these occasions householders 
may kill calves, hulls, and goats {vatsatarlm mahoksham vd mahdjam vd 
ntrvapant ? griha - medhinah). 

As a specimen of the poetry of the play, I here give 
llama’s description of his love for his wife (translated by 
Professor II. H. Wilson): 

Her presence is ambrosia to my sight; 

Her contact fragrant sandal; her fond arms. 

Twined round my neck, arc a far richer clasp 
Than costliest gems, and in my house she reigns 
The guardian goddess of my fame and fortune. 

Oh ! I could never bear again to lose her. 
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Two other well-known plays, the RatndvaU and the 
Mudra-rakshasa (both translated by Professor H. II. Wil¬ 
son), ought to be mentioned. 

The RatndvaUy or ‘jewel-nccklace/ is a short play in 
four acts, attributed (like the Mric-chakatika, see p. 471) 
to a royal author, king Sri llarsha-deva \ 

There is nothing of the supernatural about this drama It may be 
called a comedy m which the charactois arc all moitaJ men and women, 
and the incidents quite domestic. The play is connected with what 
appears to have been a familiar story, viz. the loves and intrigues of a 
certain king XJdayana, and Vilsava-datidj a princess of Ujjayim This 
tale is told in the Katha-sarit-s%ara The king is there called Udayana 
(see the account in Wilson's Essays, Dr. Rost’s edition, I 191), and is 
said to have carried off Vasava-datta, wlio is there the daughter of CaiuLi- 
niahasena, while in the Eatnavali she is daughter of Pradyota, and is not 
said to bo a princess of Ujjayinl. The same story (along with the stones 
of S'akuntala and Uivasi) is alluded to towards the end of the second act 
of the Malatl-madhava, and according to Professor Wilson is referred 
to by KTilniasa in the Meglia-duta when he speaks of the Udayana-katha 
as frequently recited in Ujjayinl (verse 32). Dr. P'ltz-Edward Hall has 
shown in his Preface to Subandhu’s Vdsava-dattci that this romance 
has scaicely any feature in common with the Ratnavall story except tlie 
name of its heroine The plot of tine Ratnavall resembles in its lovc- 
iiitrigues that of the VikramorvasI, Malavikagnirnitra, &c, and 111 like 
mannei presents us with a valuable picture of Hindu manners in 
medieval times. The poet seems to have had no scruple in borrowing 
ideas and expressions fiorn Kalidasa, The hero of the piece is gcncially 
spoken of as ‘ the King,’ or else as Vatsa-rdjahy king of Vatsa—a country 


^ This is probably a diffeient Sri Harsha from the author of the 
NmshadJwL or NaishadJilya (at p 450). The Ndgdnanda (see p. 488), 
a Hindu-Buddhibt drama, is attributed to the same author. Hindu poets 
appear to have been in the habit of flattering kings and great men in this 
way Professor E. B. Cowell is inclined to assign the Nagananda to a 
poet named DhdvaJca^ mentioned in the Kavya-prakasa, while he con- 
3ectures that Bdna, the author of the Kadainbarl, may have written the 
RatnCivall, which would place the date of this play (as shown by Dr. Fitz- 
Edward Hall) in the seventh century of our era. One native commen¬ 
tator on the Kavya-prakasa asseits that Dhdvaka wrote the Ratnavall. 
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or people whose capital was Kmisdmbhu He is, however, called 
Uday ana at the end of the first act, and before the play commences 
he is supposed to be already married to Vdsava-dattd, His minister’s 
name is Yaugaridhardyana or Yogandharayana^ his Vidushaka or jovial 
companion is called Vasantakaj and his general Rwmanvat. 

The first scene introduces a curious description of the sports and 
practical jokes practised at the Spring festival (now called Holi), when 
plays wore generally acted, and still continue to be performed in some 
parts of India. SCigarild (otherwise called Ratndvallj fiom her jewel- 
necklace), a princess of Lanka (Ceylon), is accidentally brought to the 
king’s court, falls in love with him, and paints his picture. The king is, 
of course, equally struck with her His queen’s jealousy is excited by 
the discovery of the [)icture. She even succeeds in imprisoning Sdgarika, 
and putting fetters on her feet, ami more than the ordinary impediments 
threaten to stop the progress of the lovi'-affair All difficulties, however, 
are eventually removed, and the play cuds, as usual, by the kings con¬ 
ciliating his first wife and gaining a second. 

T give one s[)ecimen of a sentiment uttcied by the hero on hearing 
of the death of a hiave enemy. He says: Mriiy'iir ajn tasya dldghyo 
yasya ripavah pnmsha^kdrain varnayanb ; that is, 

How glorious is the death of that brave man 
Whose very enemies applaud his prowess I 

The Mudvd-rdhsliasay or ‘signet-ring Rakshasah' is by 
Vlsdlha-dattxi, and is a political drama in seven acts, 
attributed to the twelfth century. 

This play is noteworthy as introducing the well-known daiKlia-gupta, 
king of Patalijiutra, who was happily conjectured hy Sir W. Jones to be 
identical with the Sandrakottus described by Megasthencs in Strabo as 
tlie most powerful Ra^ja immediately succeeding Alexander’s death, and 
whose date (about 315 b.c.) serves as the only definite starting-point in 
Hindu chronology. Another celebrated character is his crafty minister 
Canakya, the Indian MaccMavelh, and writer on Niti or ‘ rules of 


' If this title Mudrd-rciksham is a comiiound similar to VikramorvaH 
and Abhijudna-sakuntalam, where there is madhyama-padadopa, it might 
be translated, ‘ Rakshasa known by the -»igm I ling,’ but it may possibly 
be one in which the terms are inverted. Some translate it as a Bvandva^ 
‘ Rakshasa ami the signet-ring.^ In the fifth act, 6anakya’s emissary 
Siddhartha enters, bearing a letter marked with the signet-ring of the 
minister Rakshasa (amdtya-rdknliasa'^ya mudrddunckito lekhah). 
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government and polity,’ and the reputed author of numerous moral and 
political precepts commonly current in India He is represented as 
having slain king Nanda and assisted < 5 andra-gupta to the throne The 
principal design of the play is to describe how this wily Brahman 
6anakya (also called Vishnu-gupta) effects a reconciliation between a 
person named Rakshasa, the minister of the murdered Nanda, and the 
persons on whose behalf he was killed. At the beginning of act VII. 
there is a curious scene in which a 6andala or executioner leads a criminal 
to the place of execution {hadhya-sthana) The latter bears a stake 
(sdla) on his shoulder, and is followed by his wife and child. The 
executioner calls out, 

^ Make way, make way, good people! let every one who wishes to 
preserve his life, his property, or his family, avoid transgressing against 
the king as he would poison.’ (Cf. Mri( 5 -($hakatika, act X.) 

With regard to the interesting Hindu-Buddhist drama 
cuHcd Ndgcinancla or ‘joy of the snake-world,' I must 
refer those who wish for an account of its contents to 
Professor Cowell's Preface prefixed to Mr. Boyd's recent 
translation (see note, }>. 486). 

Some other well-known plays have been before noticed. 

Tims, for example, the student will find mentioned at p 369 the 
llafiiuman-nataha^ a Malid-ndtaha in fourteen acts^ the BCila-rdmd- 
yCindy a Malkd-'\\Citctha in ten acts,‘by Raja-SeJcharci (edited by Pandit 
(lovinda Deva S'astil of Benares in 1869); the Prasanna’-'>ciyhava in 
seven acts (edited by the same in 1868), tlie AnargJia-rdyhava, and 
the Venl-samhdra at p. 393, note i. Tlie Ildmjdrncway a comic and 
satirical piece in two acts, is described in the appendix to Professor 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. 

Before, however, taking leave of the Hindu Theatre 
I ought to note a curious allegorical and philosophical 
play by Krishna-misra, who is supposed to have lived in 
the twelfth century of our era. The play is called jPra- 
hodha-unulrnthtytt^ i. e. ‘rise of the moon of (true) in¬ 
telligence or knowledge,' and its dramatis personae 

‘ I possess an old and valuable MS. of this play, which I hope may 
one day be used in editing it. The edition published in Calcutta by 
Mahaiaja Kali-krishna Bahadur, in 1840, was not from the purest recen¬ 
sion. It was lithogrM[)hcd at Bombay about ten years ago. 
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remind one of some of our old Moralities—acted in 
England about the time of Henry VIII—in which the 
Virtues and Vices were introduced as persons for the 
purpose of inculcating moral and religious truth. 

Thus in an old English Morality called Every-man some of the 
personifications are — God, Death, Every-man, Fellowshi]), Kindred, 
Good-deeds, Knowledge, Confession, Beauty, Strength, Discretion In 
Hycke-scomer —Contemplation, Pity, Imagination, Free-will In Lusty 
Juventus —Good Counsel, Knowledge, Satan, Hypocrisy. Fellowsliip, 
Abominable Living, God’s Merciful Promises. Similarly in the Hindu 
Morality Prahodha-candrodaya wc have Faith, Volition, Opinion, Imagi¬ 
nation, Contemplation, Devotion, Quietude, IViendship, &c, &c., on one 
side; Erior, Self-conceit, Hypocrisy, Love, Passion, Anger, Avarice, on the 
other The two sets of characters are, of course, opposed to each other, the 
object of the play being to sliow how the former become victorious over 
the latter, the Biuldliists and other heretical sects being represented as 
adherents of the losing side. 


V. The Punlnas. 

T must now advert briefly to the eigliteen Punlnas. 
They constitute an important department of Sanskrit 
literature in their connection with the later phases of 
Brahmanism, as exhibited in the doctrines of emana¬ 
tion, incarnation, and triple manifestation {tri-mdrti, see 
pp. 324-327), and are, in real fact, the proper Veda of 
popular Hinduism, having been designed to convey the 
exoteric doctrines of the Veda to the lower castes and 
to women. On this account, indeed, they are sometimes 
called a fifth Veda (sec note 2, p. 372). Their name 
Purema signifies ‘old traditional story,' and the eigh¬ 
teen ancient narratives to which this name is applied are 
said to have been compiled by the ancient sage Vydsa 
(also called Kii'-brio-dvriipayann and Badarayana), the 
arranger of the Vedas and Maha-bharata (p. 372, with 
note 2), and the supposed founder of the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy (p. Ill, note 2). They arc composed chiefly in the 
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simple 6loka metre (with occasional passages in prose), 
and are, like the Maha-hharata, very encyclopedical in 
their range of Huhj(‘cts They must not, however, be 
confounded with the Itihasas, which are properly the 
histories of heroic men, not gods, though these men were 
afterwards deified. The Puranas are properly the history 
of the gods themselves, interwoven with every variety of 
legendary tradition on other suhjrcMs "Viewing them as 
a whole, the theology they teach is anything but simple, 
consistent, or uniform. While nominally tritheistic—to suit 
the three developments of Hinduism explained at p. 327— 
the religion of the Puranas is practically polytheistic 
and yet essentially pantheistic. Underlying their whole 
teaching may be discerned the one grand doctrine which 
is generally found at the root of Hindu theology, whether 
Vedic or Puranic—pure uncompromising pantheism. But 
intefwoven with the radically pantheistic and Vedantic; 
texture of these compositions, tinged as it is with other 
philosophical ideas (especially the Sankhyan doctrine of 
Prakritl), and diversified as it is with endless fanciful 
mythologies, theogonies, cosmogonies, and mythical genea¬ 
logies, we have a whole body of teaching on nearly every 
subject of knowledge. The Puranas pretend to give the 
history of the whole universe from the most remote ages, 
and claim to be the inspired revealers of scientific as well 
as theological truth. They dogmatize on physical science, 
geography, the form of the earth (see p. 419), astronomy, 
chronology; and even in the case of one or two Puranas, 
anatomy, medicine, grammar, and the use of military 
weapons. All this cycle of very questionable omniscience 
is conveyed in the form of leading dialogues (connecting 
numerous subordinate dialogues), in some of whicli a well- 
known and supposed divinely inspired sage, like Parasara, 
is the principal speaker, and answers the enquiries put to 
him by his disciples; while in others, Loma-harshana (or 
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Eoma-harBliana), tlie pupil of Vyasa, is the narrator, being 
called Suta, tliat is, ‘ Bard ’ or ‘ Encomiiist,’ as one of an 
order of men to whom the reciting of the Itihasas and 
Puranas was especially intrusted h 

Strictly, however, every Purana is supposed to treat of 
only five topics : i. The creation of the universe (sarga ); 
2. Its destruction and re-crcation {praii-nmya ); 3. The 
genealogy of gods and patriarclis {vanki ); 4. The reigns 
and periods of the Manus {maitv-antara ); 5. The history 
of the solar and lunar races of kings {mijmmicarita '-). 


^ A Suta was properly the charioted of a king, and was the son of 
a Kshatiiya by a Brahinani. His business was to proclaim tJie hoioie 
actions of the king and his ancestors, as he drove his chafiot to battle, 
or on state occasions. He had therefore to know by heart the epic poems 
and ancient ballads, in which the deeds of heroes were celebrated, and he 
had more to do with reciting portions of the Maha-bharata and Itihasas 
than Avith the Puranas. In Maha-bh I 1026 it is said that 8auti or 
Ugia-sravas (son of the Suta Loma-harshana) had learnt to recite a 
poition of the Maha-bharata from his father. (Jenerally it is declared that 
Lonia-haishana learnt to recite it from Vaisampayana, a pupil of Vyasa 
" Certainly the recounting of royal genealogies is an important part oi 
the Pill anas. It consists, however, of a dry chronicle of names. Similar 
chronicles were probably written by the early Greek historians, called 
}<oyoypd(poi (Thuc. I. 2i); but these developed into real histories, which 
the Indian never did. It was the duty of bards to commit their masters’ 
genealogies to memory, and recite them at weddings or great festivals, and 
this is done by Bhats in India to this day. In Bamayana I. Ixx. 19, 
however, it is the family-priest Vasishtha who, before the marriage of 
the sons of Dasaratha with the daughters of Janaka, recites the genealogy 
of the solar lino of kings reigning at Ayodhya. This dry genealogy 
of a race of kings is sometimes called Anuvaifda, Several similar 
catalogues of the lunar race (Soma-van 4 a or Aila-van. 4 a), who first reigned 
at Pratishthana, and afterwards at Hastina-pura, are found in the Maha- 
bharata (see esfiecially one in prose, with occasional Slokas called Ami- 
van^a-shka interspersed, Maha-bh. I. 3759 &c.). Professor Lassen gives 
valuable lists at the end of vol. i. of his Ind. Alt. It must be noted that 
both the solar and lunar races have collateral lines or brandies. A prin¬ 
cipal branch of the solar consisted of the kings of Aliihtla or Videha^ 
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On this account the oldest native lexicographer Amara- 
sinha (see p. 171), whose date was placed by Professor 
H. H. Wilson at the end of the first century B.C., gives 
the word Pahca-laJcshana, ‘ characterized by five subjects/ 
as a synonym of Purana. No doubt some kind of Puranas 
must have existed before his time, as we find the word 
mentioned in the Grihya-sutras of Asvalayana (see p. 203 
of this volume), and in Manu (see p. 215, note i, and 
p. 256 of this volume). The fact that very few of the 
Puranas now extant, answer to the title Pan6a-]akshana, 
and that the abstract given in the Matsya-puriina of the 
contents of all the others, does not always agree with the 
extant works, either in the subjects described, or number 
of verses enumerated \ proves that, like the Eamayana 
and Maha-bharata, they were preceded by more ancient 
works. In all probability there were Millet or original 
Puranas, as there once existed also a Mala Eamayana and 
Mnla Maha-bharata. Indeed, in the Bhagavata-purilna 
XII. vii 7, six Mrda-samhitdh or original collections are 
specially declared to have been taught by Vyasa to six sages, 
his pupils; and these six collections may have formed the 


commencing with the bad king Nimtj who perished for his wickedness 
(Manu VII 41). Ilis son was Mtlld (who gave his name to the city), 
and his son was Janaka (so called as the real ‘ father of the race ’), the 
great and good Janaka, learned in Brahmanical lore, being, it appears, 
a descendant of this first Janaka The lunar race, to which tlie Bandavas 
belonged, had two principal branches, that of the Yddava^ (commencing 
with Yadn, and comprising under it Arjuna Kdrtavlrya and Krishna), 
and that of the kings of Magadlia The Yada\as had also a collateral 
line of kings of Kdsl or Varanasi. For the solar and lunar genealogies 
see pp. 346 and 376 of this volume. 

^ Thus the Bhavishya-imrdna ought to consist of a revelation of future 
events by Brahma, but contains scarcely any prophecies. This work is 
rather a manual of religious observances; and the commencement, which 
treats of creation, is little else than a transcript of Manu. We may note, 
however, that S'ankara Acarya often quotes the extant Vishnu-purana. 
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bases of the present works, which, as we shall presently 
see, are arranged in three groups of six. At any rate, 
it appears certain that the Puranas had an ancient 
groundwork, which may have been in some cases reduced 
by omissions or curtailments, before serving as a basis for 
the later superstructures. This groundwork became more 
or less overlaid from time to time by accretions and in¬ 
crustations ; the epic poems, and especially the Maha-bhil- 
rata, constituting the principal soui'ces drawn upon for 
each successive augmentation of the original work. Never- 
theless, it must always be borne in mind that the mytho- 
logy of the Puranas is more developed than that of the 
M aha-bhilrata, in which (as 2)roper]y an Itiliasa-, and there¬ 
fore only concerned with kings and heroic men) Vishnu 
and ^iva arc often little more than great heroes, aud are 
not yet regarded as rival gods. In medieval times, when 
the present Puranas were compiled, the rivalry between 
the worshi2:)]>crs of Vishnu and Siva was in full force— 
the fervour of their worsliip having been stimulated by the 
Brahmans as an aid to the expulsion of Buddhism—and 
the Puranas themselves were the exjwession and exponent 
of this jjhase of Hinduism. Hence the great antiquity 
ascribed to the ]^reseut works by the Hindus, although 
it may have had the effect of investing them with a more 
sacred character than they could otherwise have acquired, 
is not su2>ported by either internal or external evidence. 
The oldest we jjossess can scarcely date from a j)eriod more 
remote than the sixth or seventh century of our era. 

Of couise the main object of most of the Puranas is, 
as I have already hinted, a sectarian one. They aim at 
exalting one of the three members of the Tri-miirti, Brahma, 
Vishnu, or 6iva ; those whicl) relate to Brahma being 
sometimes called Rdjasa, Puranas (from his own peculiar 
Guna rajas ), those which exalt Vishru being designated 
Sattvika (from his Guna sattva); and those which prefer 
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^iva being styled Tdmasa (from his Guna tamas). The 
reason for connecting them with the three Gunas will be 
understood by referring to p. 324. 

I now give the names of tlie eighteen Puranas accord¬ 
ing to the above three divisions • 

A The E^ajasa Puranas, or those which relate to Brahma, are, 
I Brahma^ 2 . Brahmanda, 3. Brahma-vaivn/rta, 4. Markandeya, 5. Bha- 
vishya^ 6 . Vdmana, 

B. The S^attvika Puranas, or those which exalt Vishnu, are, i. ViahmCy 

2. Bhayavata, 3. Ndradlya, 4. Garuda^ 5. Padnia, 6 Vdrd/ui. These 
six are usually called Vaishiiava Puranas. 

0 The Tamasa, or those which glorify S'iva, are, i. ^Iva, 2 Ltnga, 

3. Skanda, 4 Ayni^ 5. Matsya, 6 , Kurma. These six are usually styled 
S'aiva Puranas. For the ‘Agni,^ an ancient Purana called ^ YdyUy which 
is probably one of the oldest of the eighteen, is often substituted. 

Although it is certainly convenient to group the 
eighteen Puranas in these three divisions in accordance 
witli the theory of the Tri-murti or triple manifestation, 
it must not be supposed that the six Puranas in the 
first, or Rdjasa group, are devoted to the exclusive 
exaltation of Brahma, whose worship has never been 
cither general or popular (see note 2, p 327). 

Though these six Puranas abound in legends connected with the first 
member of the Triad, they resemble the other two groups in encouraging 
tlie worship of either Vishnu or S'iva, and especially of Vishnu as the lover 
Krishna. According to Professor H H. Wilson some of them are even 
favourites with the S'aktas (see p 502 of this volume), as promoting the 
adoration of the goddess Durga or Kali, the personified energy of S'iva 

One of their number, the Markandeya, is (as Professor 
Banerjea has shown in the Preface to his excellent edition 
of this work) quite unscctarian in character. 

This Mdrkandeya-purdna is, therefore, probably one of the oldest— 
perhaps as old as the eighth century of our era. Part of it seems to be 
devoted to Brahma, part to Vishnu, and part consists of a Bevl-mahdtmya 
or exaltation of the female goddess. At the commencement Jaimini, 
the puj)il of Vyasa, addresses himself to certain sapient birds (who had 
been Brahmans in a previous birth) and requests the solution of four 
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flioological and moral difficulties, viz i. Why did ViBimii, himstdf being 
nvrgvna (see p. 95), take human form ? 2 How could Draupadi become 

the common wife of the five Pandavas (see p. 387, with notes) 1 3 Why 

had Btila-rama to expiate the crime of Brahmanicide committed by him 
while intoxicated (sec p. 391)? 4. Why did the five sons of Draupadi 

meet with untimely deaths, when Krishna and Arjuna were their pro¬ 
tectors (see p. 390, note 2, and p. 409)! 

Another of this group of Puranas, the Bralima-vai- 
varta^ inculcates tlje worship of tlio young Krishna {Bala- 
hrlslina) and his favourite Radha, now so popular in 
India ; from wliich circumstance tliis work is justly 
regarded as tlie most modern of all the Puranas. 

Of course it will be inferred from the statement at 
]). 329 that tlie second group of Puranas—tlie Sattvika 
or Vaislinava — is tlie most popular. Of these the 
Bla(jar{(t({ and Vishnu^ which are sometimes called 
Malta-puy'dnas, 'gi'eat Puranas/ are by far the best 
known and most generally esteemed. 

T 1 le Bhrigavatii-j^iiranain twelve Books, is perhajis 
tlie most popular of all tlie eigliti'en Puranas, since it 
is devoted to the exaltation of the favourite god Vishnu 
or Krishna, one of whose names is Bhagavat. 

It IS related to the Hishis at Naiimsharauya by the Suta (sec p. 49 ^)» 
but he only recites wliat was really narrated ))y the sage S'uka, son of 
Vyasa, to Parlkshit, king of TTastina-pnra, and grandson of Ai-juna, who 
ill consequence of a curse was condemned to die by tlie bite of a snake in 
seven days, and who tlierefore goes to tlie banks of the Ganges to ])rej)«re 
for death. Tlieic he is visited by certain sages, among whom is S'uka, 
who answers his inquiry (how can a man best prepare to die?) by 
relating the Bbagavata-purana as be received it from Vyasa. 

Colebrooke believed it to be the woik of the grammarian Vo])adcv«i 
(p 178 of this \olumc). 

This Purana has been well edited at Bombay with the 
commentary of ^rldhara-svamin. 

’ A magnificent edition was commenced by Eugbrie Burnouf at Paris 
in the ^ Collection Orientalc,’ but its completion was prevented by that 
great scholar's death. 
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Its most important Book is the tenth, which gives the early life of 
Krishna. This Book has its Hindi counterpart in the Preni Sagar, and 
has been translated into nearly all the languages of India. 

An epitome of tliis part of the work has already been 
given at p. 334. As an example of the style of the 
Puranas I here give the text of a story translated at 
P* 337 of volume (and at the end of the Prem Sagar). 
It is condensed in Bliagavata-purana X. Ixxxix. i, thus: 

Sri-Sitka uvdda ] Sarasvatyds tate rdjann RisTmyah satram dsata | 
Vitarkah samahhut teshdin trishv adhiseshu ko malidn || Tasya jijndsayd 
te vai Bhrigum Brahma-sutam nrljya | Taj jiiaptyai preshaydm-dsuh 
so ^bhyagdd Brahmanah sahhdm || Na tasmai prahvanain stotram cakre 
sattva-parlksJiayd | Tasmai 6 ukrodha Bhagavdn prajvalan svena tejasd || 
Sa dtmany utthitam manyum dima-jdydtmand prahhuh | Asliamad 
yaihd vahntm sva-yonyd vdrindtmanah || Tatah Kaildsam ayamat sa 
tarn devo mahe^varah | Farirahdhum samdrehha utthdya hhrdtaram 
mudd II Naicchat tvam asy utpathaga iti deva^ cukopa ha | Scdam 
udyamya tarn hantum drebhe tigma-locanah || Patitvd pddayor Devi 
sdntvaydmdsa tarn gird | Atho jagcima Vaikantham yatra devo Jand) da- 
nah II Saydnam Sriya utsange piadd vaksliasy ai delay at | Tata utthdya 
Bhagavdn saha Lakshmyd satdm gatih || Sva-talpdd avaruhydtha naudtna 
sirasd munim | Ahate svdgatam Brahman msluddirdsaiie kshana)n | Ajd- 
uatdm dgatdn vah Ishantiim arhathd nah prahho || Atlva komalau tdta 
Caranau te maha-^mane | Jty uktvd iipra-taranan mardayan svena pd^ 
nind || Panlhi sahalokam mdni loka-piddns- 6 a mad-gatdn | Fadodakena 
hhavatas tlrthdndm tlrtha-kdrind || Adydham Bhagaval lakshmyd dsani 
ekdnta-bhdjanani | Vatsyaty uexisi me bhdtir fd.hi htifthdnt^ab || 

The above story affords a good example of the view 
taken by the Bhagavata of the comparative excellence 
of the three members of the Tri-murti. 

In VIII. vii. 44, the following sentiment occurs. 

When other men are pained the good man grieves— 

Such care for others is the highest worship 
Of the Supreme Creator of mankind. 

Perhaps the Vishnu-purana, as conforming most nearly 
to the epithet Paitda-lakshana (see p. 492), will give the 
best idea of this department of Sanskrit literature. 
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It is in six Books, and is, of course, dedicated to tLe exaltation of 
Vishnu, whom it identifies with the Supreme Being Book I. treats 
of the creation of the universe j the peopling of the world and the descent 
of mankind from seven or nine patriarchs\ sons of Brahma; the destruc¬ 
tion of the universe at the end of a Kalpa (see p. 333, note) and its 
re-creation (inaff and the reigns of kings during the first Manv- 

antara. Book II. describes the various worlds, heavens, hells, and 
planetary spheres; and gives the formation of the seven circular con¬ 
tinents and concentric oceans as described at p. 419 of this volume. 
Book III. describes the arrangement of the Vedas, Itihasas, and Puranas 
by Vyasa, and the institution and rules of caste, in which it follows and 
resembles Manu. Book IV. gives lists of kings and dynasties. Book V. 
corresponds to Book X. of the Bhagavata-puranp. and is devoted to the 
life of Krishna. Book VI. describes the deterioration of mankind during 
the four ages, the destruction of the world by fire and water, and its 
dissolution at the end of a Kalpa. 

The above is a bare outline of the contents of this 
Parana. It is encyclopedical, like the others, and is rich 
in philosophical speculations and curious legends. A pas¬ 
sage illustrating the Sankhyan tone of its philosophy will 
be found quoted at p. loi of this volume. The great sage 
Parasara, father of Vyasa (p. 376, note 4), is supposed to 
relate the whole Parana to his disciple Maitreya. The 
narrative begins thus‘^: 

Having adored Vishnu, the lord of all, and revered Brahma and the 
rest, and done homage to the Guru, I will relate a Parana, etiual to 
the Vedas \PTancb7nya Vtshnuni visve^am Brahmadin pranipatya ca | 
Cruruin pranct/mya vakshyamt Pwranam Veda-samviitam, I. 3]. 

The metre is generally the simple i^loka, with occasional 
stanzas in the Indra-vajra, Van6a-sthavila, &c. 

^ The seven patriarchs or sages sometimes identified 

with the seven stars of the Great Bear) were created by Brahma as 
progenitors of the human race, and are called his mind-horn sons; they 
are, Marl 6 t, Atri^ An-giras, Fulastya, Pulaha, KraUi, and VasisTiffui 
To these two others are added in Vishnu-purana I. vii, viz. Dakshu and 
Bhrigu In Manu I. 35, Na/rada is also added, making ten. 

^ In my translations I have consulted Professor H. H. Wilson’s great 
work, but I have had the text of the Bodleian MS. before me, 

K k 
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The following is a metrical version of the prayer of 
Parasara, addressed to Vishnu, at the beginning of Book 
I. 2, (with which compare similar descriptions of the 
Supreme Being in the Upanishads and Bhagavad-gita, 
pp. 45, 143-146 of this volume): 

Hail to thee, mighty Lord, all-potent Vishnu ' 

Soul of the Universe, unchangeable, 

Holy, eternal, always one in nature, 

Whether revealed as Brahma, Hari, S'iva— 

Creator or Preserver or Destroyer— 

Thou art the cause of final liberation ; 

Wliose form is one, yet manifold; whose essence 
Is one, yet diverse; tenuous, yet vast; 

Discernible, yet undiscernible; 

Boot of the world, yet of the world composed , 

Prop of the universe \ yet more minute 
Than earth’s minutest particles; abiding 
In every creature, yet without defilement, 

Imperishable, one with perfect wisdom. 

There is a curious story of the churning of the ocean for 
the production of the Amrita, ‘ambrosial food of immor¬ 
tality/ in Book I. 9, (compare p. 330 of this volume.) It 
is noteworthy as diflFering considerably from tliat in 
Ktoiayana I. xlv. The passage represents Indra and 
the gods as having lost all their strength—in consequence 
of a curse pronounced on them by the choleric sage 
Durvasas—and so becoming subject to the demons. The 
gods apply to Vishnu in their distress, and even Brahma 
adores him in a long hymn. I give a portion of the 
story metrically, changing the order of the text in one 
or two places: 

The gods addressed the mighty Vishnu thus— 

‘ Conquered in battle by the evil demons 
We fly to thee for succour, Soul of all, 

Pity and by thy might deliver us.* 


' In the original these three attributes are, Milla-hhuto jageUah, jaga 7 i- 
may ah y and adhara-hhuto viivaBya, 
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Hari the lord, creator of the world, 

Thus by the ^ods implored, all graciously 
Replied—‘ Your strength shall be restored, ye gods; 
Only accomplish what I now command; 

Unite yourselves in peaceful combination 
With these your foes, collect all plants and herbs 
Of diverse kinds from every quarter ; cast them 
Into the sea of milk ; take Mandara, 

The mountain, for a churning-stick, and Vasuki, 

The serpent, for a rope, together chum 

The ocean to produce the beverage_ 

Source of all strength and immortality— 

Then reckon on rny aid, I will take care 
Your foes shall share your toil, but not partake 
In its reward or drink th’ immortal draught/ 

Thus by the god of gods advised, the host 
United in alliance with the demons. 

Straightway they gathered various hcibs and cast them 
Into the waters, then they took the mountain 
To serve as churning-staff, and next the snake 
To serve as cord, and in the ocean^s midst 
Hari himself, present in tortoise-form, 

Became a pivot for the churning-staff. 

Then did they churn the sea of milk ; and first 
Out of the waters rose the sacred Cow, 

God-worshipped Surabhi—eternal fountain 
Of milk and offerings of butter; next. 

While holy Siddhas wondered at the sight. 

With eyes all rolling, Varuni uprose— 

Goddess of wine. Then from the whirlpool sprang 
Fair Parijata, tree of Paradise, delight 
Of heavenly maidens, with its fragrant blossoms 
Perfuming the whole world. Th' Apsarasas 
Troop of celestial nymphs, matchless in grace. 

Perfect in loveliness, were next produced. 

Then from the sea uprose the cool-rayed moon. 

Which Maha-deva seized ; terrific poison 
Next issued from the waters; this the snake-gods 
Claimed as their own. Then seated on a lotus 
Beauty's bright goddess, peerless S'n, arose 
Out of the waves; and, with her, robed in white 
Game forth Dlianvantari, the gods' physician 
K k 2 
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High in his hand he bore the cup of nectar— 

Life-giving draught—longed for by gods and demons. 

Then had the demons forcibly borne off 
The cup, and drained the precious beverage, 

Had not the mighty Vishnu interposed. 

Bewildering them, he gave it to the gods; 

Whereat incensed the demon troops assailed 
The host of heaven, but they with strength renewed 
Quaffing the draught, struck down their foes, who fell 
Headlong through space to lowest depths of hell. 

The following is part of the prayer of Mu6ukunda, 
Book V. 2 3: 

Lord of the Universe, the only refuge 
Of living beings, the alleviator 
Of pain, the benefactor of mankind, 

Show me thy favour and deliver me 
From evil, O creator of the world, 

Maker of all that has been and will be. 

Of all that moves and is immoveable, 

Thyself comj)08ed of what possesses form, 

And what is formless; limitless in bulk. 

Yet infinitely subtle, lord of all, 

Worthy of praise, I come to thee my refuge, 
denouncing all attachment to the world, 

Longing for fulness of felicity— 

Extinction of myself, absorption into thee. 

The following account of the Kali or fourth age of 
the world—the age of universal degeneracy—is from 
Book VI. I, (compare p. 333, note i, of this volume)* 

Hear what will happen in the Kali age 
The usages and institutes of caste. 

Of order and of rank, will not prevail, 

Nor yet the precepts of the triple Veda. 

Religion will consist in wasting wealth, 

In fasting and performing penances 

At will; the man who owns most property 

And lavishly distributes it, will gain 

Dominion over others; noble rank 

Will give no claim to lordship; self-willed women 

Will seek their pleasure, and ambitious men 
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Fix all their hopes on riches gained by fraud. 

Then women will be fickle and desert 
Their beggared husbands, loving them alone 
Who give them money. Kings instead of guarding 
Will rob their subjects, and abstract the wealth 
Of merchants, under plea of raising taxes. 

Then in the world's last age the rights of men 
Will be confused, no property be safe, 

No joy and no prosperity be lasting. 

There are eighteen Upa-imrdnas or ‘secondary Piiranas/ 
subordinate to the eighteen Mahd or principal Puranas, 
but as they are of less importance I shall do little more 
than simply give their names as follow: 

I Sanatkumara ; 2. iV^ara-s/W#a or Nri-sinha ; 3. WaratZZya orVrihan- 
naradiya^, ^iva, 5 Durvasascu, 6. Ka'pila, 7. Mdnava; 8. AtiJa- 
nasa, 9. Vdruna ; lo. Kdhkd, ii. J^dmba, 12. Nandi, 13. Saura ; 
14. Pdrdsara, 15. AdtUja; 16. MdheSvara, 17. Bhdgavata {OiOMghi 
to be a misreading for Bhargava), 18. Vdhshtha Another list given 
by Professor H. H, Wilson varies a little, thus: i. Sanatkumdra, 
2 Na/ra-mOia; 3 Nandd, 4 Siva-dliarma, 5. Diirvdsasa; 6. Bha-^ 
vishya; 7. Ka>pila, 8. Mdnava, 9. Au^anasa; 10. Brahmdnda; 

II. Vdmna, 12. Kdlikd , 13 Mdheivara , 14. kdmha, 15. Sawra; 

16. Pdrdbara; 17 Blidgavata, 18. Kanrma 

With regard to the second or Nara-sinlia Upa-pyardna we have an 
abstract of its contents by Rajendralala Mitra in his Notices of MSS. 
(No. 1020), whence it appears that the general character of these works 
is very similar to that of the principal Puranas. For example, Chapters 1-5 
give the origin of creation, 6 the story of Vasislitha; 18. the praises of 
Vishnu , 22. the solar race, 23 the lunar race; 30. the tcrrestial sphere. 
That this work was well known at least five hundred years ago is proved 
by the fact that Madhavacarya quotes from it. 

The Tantras. 

I have already alluded to the Tantras, which represent 
a phase of Hinduism generally later than that of the 

' According to Rajendralala Mitra this is called Vrihat to distinguish 
it from the Naradlya, one of the Maha-puranas. He gives an abstract 
of it in No. 1021 of his valuable Notices of MSS. 
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Puranas, although some of the Puranas and Upa-puranas, 
such as the Skanda, Brahma-vaivarta, and Kalika, are said 
to teach Tantrika doctrines, bj promoting the worship of 
Prakriti and Durga. 

The Tantras are very numerous, but none have as yet 
been printed or translated in Europe. Practically they 
constitute a fifth Veda (in place of the Piu'anas) for the 
6aktas or worshippers of the active energizing will (sakti) 
of a god—personified as his wife, or sometimes as the 
female half of his essence h 

It must here be remarked that the principal Hindu 
deities are sometimes supposed to possess a double nature, 
or, in other words, two characters, one quiescent, the other 
active. The active is called his Sakti. 

Sometimes only eight S'aktis are enumerated and sometimes nine, viz. 
Vaishnavlf Brah7ndm^ Raudri, MdTie^varly Ndraainhif Ydrdln^ Indrdnty 
Kdrttikiy and Pradlidnd, Others reckon fifty forms of the S'akti of 
Vishnu, besides Lakshml; and fifty of S'iva or Rudra, besides Durgd or 
Gaurl. Sarasvati is named as a S'akti of Vishnu and Rudra, as well as 
of Bi-ahma. According to the Vayu-purana, the female nature of Rudra 
(S'iva) became two-fold, one half Asita or white, and the other half Sita or 
black, each of these again becoming m'anifold. The white or mild nature 
includes the S'aktis Umd, Gaurt, Lakshml, Sarasvati, &c., the black or 
fierce nature includes Durgdy Kali, Candl, (jdmunddy &c. 

This idea of personifying the will of a deity may have 
been originally suggested by the celebrated hymn (129) in 
the tenth Mandala of the Rig-veda, which, describing the 
creation, says that Will or Desire {Kama), the first germ 
{prathamam retas) of Mind, brought the universe into 
existence (see p. 22 of this volume). 

But in all probability, the Tantrika doctrine owes its 
development to the popularizing of the Sankhya theory 


* It is remarkable, as noticed by Professor H. H. Wilson, that Kulluka- 
bhatta, in commenting on Mann II. 1 , says, ^ruM-6a dvt-vidhd vaidiM 
tdntrikl ca, * revelation is two-fold, Vedic and Tantric.' 
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of Purusha and Prakriti (as described at p. 96 and p. loi 
of this volume). The active producing principle, whether 
displayed in creation, maintenance, or destruction—each 
of which necessarily implies the other—became in the 
later stages of Hinduism a living visible personification. 
Moreover, as destruction was more dreaded than creation 
or preservation, so the wife of the god Siva, presiding 
over dissolution, and called Kail, Dargd, Pdrvatl, Umd, 
Devi, Bhairavi, &c., became the most important per¬ 
sonage in the whole Pantheon to that great majority of 
worshippers whose religion was actuated by superstitious 
fears. Sometimes the god himself was regarded as con¬ 
sisting of two halves, representing the male principle on 
his right side, and the female on his left*—both intimately 
united, and both necessary to re-creation as following on 
dissolution. It may be easily imagined that a creed like 
this, which regarded the blending of the male and female 
principles, not only as the necessary cause of production 
and reproduction, but also as the source of strength, 
vigour, and successful enterprise, soon degenerated into 
corrupt and superstitious practices. And, as a matter 
of fact, the Tantrika doctrines have in some cases lapsed 
into a degrading system of impurity and licentiousness. 

Nevertheless the original Tantra books, which simply 
inculcate the worship of the active energizing principle of 

^ This is the Ardha-narl or half male half female form of Siva. 
There are two divisions of the Saktas: i. the Dakshindodrins^ ‘right- 
doers/ * right-hand worshippers/ or Bhaktas, ‘ devoted ones/ who worship 
the goddess ParvatT or Durga openly, and without impure practices; 
2, the VdmdciirtnSy ‘ left-doers/ ‘ left-hand worshippers/ or Kaulas, 

‘ ancestral ones/ who are said to perform all their rites in secret, a naked 
woman representing the goddess. The sacred books appealed to by i. are 
called the Nigamas; by 2. the Agamas, The forms of worship are said to 
require the use of some one of the five Ma-kdras, ‘ words beginning with 
the letter m,' viz. i. madya, wine; 2. mama, flesh; 3. matsya, fish; 4. 
mudi'd, mystical gestures , 5 maithuna, intercourse of sexes. 
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the deity—full as they are of doubtful symbolism, strange 
mysticism, and even directions for witchcraft and every 
kind of superstitious rite—are not necessarily in themselves 
impure. On the contrary, the best of them are believed 
to be free from gross allusions, however questionable may 
be the tendency of their teaching. The truth, I beheve, 
is that they have never yet been thoroughly investigated 
by European scholars. When they become more so, their 
connection with a popular and distorted view of the 
Sankhyan theory of creation, and perhaps with some 
corrupt forms of Buddhism, will probably be made clear. 
It is certain that among the Northern Buddhists, especi¬ 
ally in Nepal, a hind of worship of the terrific forms 
of ^iva and Durga appears to have become interwoven 
with the Buddhistic system. 

In all probability, too, the mystical texts {Mantras) 
and magical formularies contained in the Tantras will 
be found to bring them into a closer relationship with 
the Atharva-veda than has been hitherto suspected. 

As so little is known of these mystical writings, it is 
not possible to decide at present as to which are the most 
ancient, and still less as to the date to be assigned to any 
of them. It may, however, be taken for granted that the 
extant treatises are, like the extant Puranas, founded on 
older works; and if the oldest known Purana is not older 
than the sixth or seventh century (see p. 493), an earlier 
date can scarcely be attributed to the oldest known 
Tantra^. Perhaps the liudra-ijanmla is one of the most 
esteemed. Others are the Kdlihdy Mahd-nirvdna (attri¬ 
buted to Siva), Kuldrnava (or text-book of the Kaulas, 
see note, p. 503), l§aradd-tilaka, Mantra- 

mahodadhi, UddUa, Kdmaday Kdmdlhijd. 

^ It has been noted that the oldest native lexicographer, Amara Sinha, 
does not give the meaning ‘sacred treatise' to the word tantra, as later 
writers do. 
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I now note some of the suhjecte of which they treat, 
merely premising that the Tantras are generally in the 
form of a dialogue between 6iva and Durga or Parvatl, 
the latter inquiring as to the correct mode of performing 
certain secret ceremonies, or as to the niyst ical efficacy 
of various Mantras used as spells, charms, and magical 
formularies ; and the former instructing her. 

Properly a Tantra, like a Puraua, ought to treat of five subjects, viz. 

I. the creation; 2 the destruction of the world; 3. the worship of the 
gods; 4. the attainment of all objects, especially of six superhuman 
faculties; 5 the four modes of union with the Supreme Spirit. A great 
variety of other subjects, however, arc introduced, and practically a 
great number of Tantras arc merely handbooks or manuals of magic 
and witchcraft, and collections of Mantras for producing and averting 
evils. Such, at least, must be the conclusion arrived at, if we are to 
judge of them by the bare statement of their contents in the Catalogues 
published by Eajendralala Mitra and others. I select the following as 
specimens of what they contain : 

Praise of the female energy; spells for bringing people into subjection ; 
for making them enamoured ; for unsettling their minds; for fattening ; 
for destroying sight, for producing dumbness, deafness, fevers, &c ; for 
bringing on miscarriage, for destroying crops > for preventing various 
kinds of evil; modes of worshipping Kali; methods of breathing in cer¬ 
tain rites; language of birds, beasts, &c.; worship of the female emblem, 
with the adjunets of wine, flesh-meat, women, &c. 

This last is said to be the subject of the Kamakhya-tantra. 

VI. T/ie Nui-sdstras, 

This department of Sanskrit literature may be regarded 
as including, in the first place, Niti-sastras proper, or 
works whose direct object is moral teaching; and, in the 
second, all the didactic portion of the epic poems and 
other works. 

The aim of the Niti-sdstras proper is to serve as 
guides to correct conduct [nlti) in all the relations of 
domestic, social, and political life. They are either, 
A. collections of choice maxims, striking thoughts, and 
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wise sentiments, in tt^e form of metrical stanzas; or, 
B, books of fables in prose, which string t-'gr-thfr stories 
about animals and amusing apologues for the sake of the 
moral they contain, or to serve as frameworks for the 
introduction of metrical precepts. These latter often 
represent wise sayings orally current, or are cited from 
the regular collections and from other sources. 

But besides the Niti-sastras proper, almost every de¬ 
partment of Sanskrit literature contributes its share to 
moral teaching. 

Any one who studies the best Hindu writings cannot 
but be struck by the moral tone which everywhere 
pervades them. Indian writers, although they do not 
trouble themselves much about the history of past gene¬ 
rations, constantly represent the present condition of 
human life as the result of actions in previous exist¬ 
ences. Hence a right course of present conduct becomes 
an all-important consideration as bearing on future happi¬ 
ness ; and we need not be surprised if, to satisfy a 
constant longing for Nui or guidance and instruction in 
practical wisdom, nearly all departments of Sanskrit 
literature—Brahmanas, U panishads, Law-books, Epic 
poems, and Puranas—are more or less didactic, nearly 
all delight in moralizing and philosophizing, nearly all 
abound in wise sayings and prudential rules. Scarcely 
a book or writing of any kind begins without an invoca¬ 
tion to the Supreme Being or to some god supposed to 
represent his overruling functions, and as each work 
proceeds the writers constantly suspend the main topic, 
or turn aside from their regular subject for the purpose 
of interposing moral and religious reflections, and even 
long discourses, on the duties of life. This is especially 
the case in the Maha-bharata. 

Examples of the religious precepts, sentiments, and 
apothegms, scattered everywhere throughout Sanskrit 
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literature, have already been given in this volume (see, 
for instance, pp. 282-“294, 4S7)^* 

We now, therefore, turn, in conclusion, to the two divi¬ 
sions of NUi-Sdstras proper. 

A. With regard to the regular collections of moral 
maxims, sentiments, &c., these are generally in metrical 
stanzas, and sometimes contain charming allusions to 
natural objects and domestic life, with occasional striking 
thoughts on the nature of God and the immortality of 
the soul, as well as sound ethical teaching in regard to 
the various relations and conditions of society. They 
are really mines of practical good sense. The knowledge 
of human nature displayed by the authors, the shrewd 
advice they give, and the censure they pass on human 
frailties—often in pointed, vigorous, and epigrammatic 
language—attest an amount of wisdom which, if it had 
been exhibited in practice, must have raised the Hindus 
to a high position among the nations of the earth. 
Whether, however, any entire collection of such stanzas 
can be attributed to any one particular author is doubt¬ 
ful. The Hindus, for the reasons we have already stated, 
have always delighted in apothegms. Numbers of wise 
sayings have, from time immemorial, been constantly 
quoted in conversation. Many thus orally current were 
of such antiquity that to settle their authorship was 
impossible. But occasional attempts were made to give 
permanence to the floating wisdom of the day, by 
stringing together in stanzas the most celebrated maxims 
and sayings like beads on a necklace; each necklace 
representing a separate topic, and the authorship of a 


^ I need scarcely mention here so well-known and valuable a work as 
Dr. Bbhtlingk's Indische which contains a complete collection of 

maxims, &c., in three volumes, and gives the text of each apothegm 
critically, with a German translation. 
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whole series being naturally ascribed to men of known 
wisdom, like Bhartri-liari and Canakya (see p. 487), much 
in the same way as the authorship of the Puranas and 
Maha-bharata was referred to the sage Vyasa (see p. 372). 
Among these collections it will be sufficient to note: 

I. The three hundred ascribed to Bhartri-hari^ (see p. 512), 

of which the ist S'ataka, or collection of a hundred verses, is on love 
(^rin>gdra), and therefore more lyrical than didactic, the 2nd is on good 
conduct {nlti), and the 3rd on the renunciation of worldly desires 
{vairagya). 2. The Vridd}ia- 6 dnakya or Rdganiti-kmtra. 3 The 
Cdnakya-sataka or hundred verses (109 in one collection translated by 
Weber) of Canakya^ minister of 6andra-gupta (sec under Mudra-rakshasa, 
p. 487). 4. The Amaru-^ataka or one hundred erotic stanzas of Amaru 

(already described at p. 450). 5. The ^drivgadhara-paddhatiy ‘S'arnga- 

dhara’s collection,' an anthology ]ii(des(.in« to collect Bentciitxous verses 
from various sources and to give the names of most of the authors, to the 
number of about 247Some verses, however, are anonymous 

There are numerous other collections of didactic and erotic stanzas, 
some of which are quite modern, e g. the Suhhdshitdr 7 iai^a, Bdnti-sataka, 
Nlti-sau'kalana, Kavitamrita-kiipa^ Kavitdrnavay Jnana-sudhdkaray 
kloka-mwldy the Bhdmiru-vildsa by Jagan-natha, the Caura-pancdsika 
by Vihlana (edited with Bhartri-hari by Von Bohlcn) 

B. As to the collections of fables and apologues, these 
form a class of composition in which the natives of India 
are wholly unsurpassed. 

Sir W. Jones affirmed that the Hindus claimed for 
themselves three inventions: i. the game of chess (catur- 
awga, see p. 264 of this volume); 2. the decimal figures 
(see p. 193); 3. the method of teaching by fables. To these 
might be added: 4. grammar (p. 173), 5. logic (p. 73). 

It is thought that both the Greek fabulist Aesop and 
the Arabian Lokman^ {Luhmdn) owed much to the Hindus. 


' Edited by Von Bohlen, with a Latin translation, in 1833. 

^ See Professor Aufrecht’s article on this anthology in vol. xxvii of 
the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

® According to Herodotus and Plutarch, Aesop lived in the latter part 
of the sixth century b. c., and was once a slave at Samos. On being 
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Indeed, in all likelihood, some ancient book of Sanskrit 
aj)ologues, of which the present representative is the 
Pah6a-tantra, and which has been translated or para¬ 
phrased into most of the dialects of India, as well as 
into Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Pahlavi, Persian, Turkish, 
Italian, French, German, English, and almost every known 
language of the literary world, is the original source of all 
the well-known fables current in Europe and Asia for 
more than two thousand years since the days of Hero¬ 
dotus (II. 134)’. 

This Panca-tantra"^ —which is itself the original source 

freed, be travelled about and visited Croesus, &c As to Lokman, probably 
such a person once lived, tliougb thought by some to be an imaginary cha¬ 
racter. He is certainly more likely to have borrowed ideas from Indian 
fabulists than from Job, or Abraham, whose nephew he is said by some 
Arabic writers to have been. The 31st chap, of the Kuran is called after 
him, (xod being made to say, ‘Wc have given him wisdom.' 

^ A Palilavi version of the I’anda-tantra was the first real translation. 
It was made in the time of Nuslnrvan, about A. n. 57 perished 
with much of the rahlav! liteiature when the Arabs invaded Persia 
Before its destruction it had been translated into Arabic, about A. d. 760, 
and was called KallJa wa Damna ( = Sanskiit Karataka and Damanaka^ 
the names of two jackals) or fables of the Brahman Bidpai. The well- 
known Persian x\nvar~i-Suhallij ‘ lights of Canopus,’ of Husain Va’iz, 
written about the beginning of the fifteenth century, was also an amjdifi- 
cation of the Panca-tantra. Abu -1 Fazl, Akbar’s celebrated minister, 
also translated it into simpler l^ersiaii and called it lydr-i-Ddnishy 
^criterion of knoAvIedge.’ An Uidu version, called Kliirad A/roz, ‘illu¬ 
minator of tlie understanding,' was made in 1803 by Hafizu'd din Ahmad 
The Hcbiew version is attributed to one Rabbi Joel This was trans¬ 
lated into Latin by John of Capua at the end of the fifteenth century; 
and from this various Italian, Hpanish, and German translations were 
made. The English Piliiay's fables is said to have been taken from a 
French translation The best of the Turkish versions, called Humayun 
Ndmah, was made, according to Mr. E. B. Eastwick, in the reign of the 
Emperor Sulaiman I, by Ali Chalabi bin Salih. 

® Edited by Kosegarten in 1848, and lately in India by Professors 
Biihler and Kielhoni. Translated into German, with an elaborate Intro¬ 
duction, by Professor Benfey in 1859 
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of a still later work, the well-known class-book ITito- 
jpacZcia, ‘friendly instruction^—derives its name from 
being divided into five chapters (Tantras)\ but it is also 
commonly called the Pancopdhhydna, ‘five collections of 
stories.' The date of the extant Pan< 5 a-tantra is usually 
placed about the end of the fifth century. But the fables 
of which it consists are many of them referable to a period 
long preceding the Christian era. 

It has even been conjectured that the notion of in¬ 
structing in domestic, social, and political duties by means 
of stories in which animals figure as the speakers, first 
suggested itself to Hindu moralists when the doctrine 
of metempsychosis had taken root in India. We have 
seen that a most elaborate theory of transmigration of 
souls through plants, animals, men, and gods was pro¬ 
pounded by Manu at least 500 years b.c., to which date 
we have conjecturally assigned the existing Code of the 
Manavas (see p. 67, note i, and p. 280). Accordingly 
there is evidence that contemf>oraneously with the rise of 
Brahmanism in Manu's time, and the consequent growth 
of antagonistic systems like Buddhism and the Sankhya 
philosophy, fables were commonly used to illustrate the 
teaching of these systems. Thus: 

In the whole fourth Book of the Sar\;h'hya-'pTava6ana (see p. 89, 
note i) there are constant exemplifications of philosophical truth by 
allusions to the habits of animals, as recorded in popular stories and 
proverbs. (For example, sarpa-vaty ‘like the serpent,' IV. 12, hhekl-vat, 
‘like the female frog,' IV. 16; 4 uka-vaty ‘like the parrot,’ IV. 25, &c.) 
Again, one of Katyayaiia’s Varttikas or supplements to a rule of the 
grammarian Panini (IV. 2, 104; cf. IV. 3, 125) gives a name for the 
popular fable of the crows and owls {Kaholukikd), the actual title of the 
fourth Tantra of the Pan<Ja-tantra, KdkolUklyay being formed according 
to another rule of Panini (IV. 3, 88). This fable is also alluded to in the 
Sauptika-parvan of the Maha-bharata (see p. 409 of this volume). In that 
Epic, too, other well-known fables are related. For example, the story 
of the three fishes occurring in Hitopadesa, Book IV, is found in S^anti- 
parvan 4889 &c., and that of Sunda and TJpasunda in Adi-parvan 7619. 
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The fables of the Pahda-tantra and Hitopadesa are 
supposed to be narrated by a learned Brahman named 
Vishnu-^arman for the improvement of some young 
princes, whose royal father had expressed himself 
grieved by their idle, dissolute habits. Of course, 
the fables are merely a vehicle for the instruction con¬ 
veyed. They are strung together one witliin another, 
so that before one is finished another is commenced, and 
moral verses from all sources are interwoven with the 
narratives. 

A still larger collection of tales exists in Sanskrit 
literature. It is called the Katha-sarit-sdgara, ‘ocean 
of rivers of stories,’ and was compiled by Soma-deva 
Bhatta of Ka^mir, towards the end of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century, from a still larger work 
named Vrihat-katkd (ascribed to Oumld/ii/u): 

The KatJid-sarit-sdgara^ consiets of eighteen Books (Lamhakas), con¬ 
taining in all 124 chapters (Tarangas). The second and third Books 
contain the celebrated story of Udayana (sec p. 487). A contemporary 
of Soma-deva was KalJianaj who is said to have written the Hdja- 
tay'arvgini, ‘stream of kings’—a chronicle of the kings of Ka^mir—about 
A.D 1148. Tins is almost the only work in the whole range of Sanskrit 
liteiature which has any historical value. It is mostly composed in the 
common S'loka metre, and consists of eight chapters (TarmvgasY. 

Other collections of tales and works of fiction — 
which are not, however, properly Niti-^astras—are the 
following: 

I. The Dasa-kumdra‘ 6 anta, ‘adventures of ten princes,’ a series of 
tales in prose (but called by native authorities a Kdvya or poem) by 
Dandiuy who lived in the eleventh century. The style is studiously 


^ The whole work has been excellently edited by Dr Hermann 
Brockhaus, all but the first five Lambakas being in the Homan 
character 

^ The first six Books were edited and the whole work translated 
into French by M. Troyer in 1840, and analysed by Professor H. H. 
Wilson, See Dr Rost’s edition of his works. 
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difficult, long compounds and rare grammatical forms being used. It 
was edited, with a long Introduction, by Professor H. H. Wilson in 1846. 
2. The Vetdla-pan^a-vMatif ‘twenty-five tales of a demon,’ ascribed to 
an author named Jamhhala-datta. It is the original of the well-known 
Hindi collection of stories called The stories are told by 

a Vetala, or spirit, to king VikramMitya, who tries to carry off a dead 
body occupied by the Yetala. 3. The Sinhdsana-dvdtrin^at (sometimes 
called Vikrama-darita or ‘adventures of Vikramaditya’), stories related by 
the thirty-two images on king Vikramaditya’s throne which was dug up 
near Dhara, the capital of king Bhoja, to whom the tales are told, and who 
is supposed to have flourished in the tenth or eleventh century. It is the 
original of the Bengali Batris Sinhdsan. 4. The Suka^saptaii or ‘ seventy 
tales of a parrot,’ translated into many modern dialects of India (e. g. 
into Hindustani under the title Totd-hahdru; several Persian versions 
called Tuti-ndma being also extant) 5. The Kathdrnavay ‘ocean of 
stories,’ a collection of about thirty-five comparatively modern stories, 
attributed to Slva-dasa. 6. The BJioja-prahandha, a work by Balldla, 
celebrating the deeds of king Bhoja. 7. The Kddamharl, a kind of 
novel by Vdna or Bdna, who flourished in the seventh century at the 
court of Harsha-vardhana or S'iladitya, king of Kanauj, An analysis 
of this work is given by Professor Weber (vol. i. p. 352 of his Indische 
Streifen). Good editions have been printed at Calcutta. 8. The Vdsava- 
dattdj a romance by Svhandhu, written, according to Dr. Fitz-Edward 
Hall, not later than the early part of the seventh century (see the 
elaborate Preface to his excellent edition of the work in 1859). This 
and the previous story, although written in prose, arc regarded (like i) 
as Kavyas or poems, and arc supposed, like the Baghava-pandaviya 
(p. 450), to contain numerous words and phrases which convey a double 
sense. 

I conclude with examples from Bhartri-hari^s apothegms, 
from the Pahda-tantra, and from the Hitopade^a. 

The following are specimens from Bhartri-hari: 

Here in this world love’s only fruit is won, 

When two true hearts are blended into one; 

But when by disagreement love is blighted, 

’Twere better that two corpses were united (I. 29) 

Blinded by self-conceit and knowing nothing, 

Like elephant infatuate with passion, 

I thought within myself, I all things knew; 

But when by slow degrees I somewhat learnt. 
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By aid of wise preceptors, rny conceit, 

Like some disease, passed off, and now 1 live 
In the plain sense of what a fool I am (II. 8). 

The attribute most noble of the hand 
Is readiness in giving; of the head, 

Bending before a teacher; of the mouth, 

Veracious speaking; of a victor's arms, 

Undaunted valour; of the inner heart, 

Pureness the most unsullied ; of the ears. 

Delight in hearing and receiving truth— 

These are adornments of high-minded men 
Better than all the majesty of Empire ( 11 . 55). 

Better be thrown from some high peak, 

Or dashed to pieces, falling upon rocks; 

Better insert the hand between the fangs 

Of an envenomed serpent; lietter fall 

Into a fiery furnace, than tlcstroy 

Die character by stains of infamy (11 

Now for a little while a child, and now 

An amorous youth ; then for a seasou turned 

Into the wealthy householder; then stripped 

Of all his T idles, vith decrepit limbs 

And wiinkled frame, man creeps towards the end 

Of life’s erratic course; and, like an actor, 

Passes behind Death's curtain out of view^ (III 51). 

I HOW give, as an example of an Indian apologne, a 
nearly literal translation C)f a fable in the Paiiai-tantra 
(Book V. 8th Htory): 

The Two-headed Werfver^, 

Once upon a time there lived in a ceitaui place a veaver {JmuliJia) 
named Manthara, all the wood-work of whose loom one day fell to pieces 
while he was weaving. Taking liis axe (Jailhara), lie set off to cut fresh 
timber to make a new loom, and finding a large Sln^ajia tree by the 
sea-side, and thinking to himself, ‘This will furnish plenty of wood for 

^ The parallel in Shakespeare need scarcely be suggested. 

® I have omitted some verses in this story, and taken a few liberties. 
In my translations I have consulted Professor H. H. Wilson, and Pro¬ 
fessor Benfey’s German translation 

L 1 
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my purpose/ began to fell it. In the tree resided a spirit {vyanfara), 
who exclaimed on the first stroke of the axe, ^ Hallo, there ! what are you 
about 1 this tree is my dwelling, and I can’t allow you to dcbtroy it, 
for here I live very happily, inhaling the fresh breezes cooled by the 
ocean’s spray.’ The weaver replied, ‘What am I to dol unless I get 
wood, my family must starve. Be quick, then, and look out for another 
house; for cut your present one down I must, and that too instantly.’ 
The spirit replied, ‘ I am really quite pleased with your candour, and you 
shall have any boon you like to ask for; but you shall not injure this 
tree.’ The weaver said he would go home and consult a friend and his 
wife; and would then come back and let the spint know what gift he 
would bo willing to take in compensation foi the loss of the tree To this 
the spirit assented. When the weaver returned home, he found there a 
particular friend of his—the village barber {nfqnta). To him he confided 
all that had occurred, telling him that he had forced the s})irit to grant 
him a boon, and consulting his friend as to what he should demand. 
The barber said, ‘My good fellow, ask to bo made a king, then I’ll be 
your prime minister, and we’ll enjoy ourselves gloriously in this woild 
and gain felicity in the next. Don’t you know the saying?— 

A king by gifts on earth achieves renown 
And, when he dies, in heaven obtains a crown.’ 

The weaver approved his fiiend’s suggestion, but said he must first 
consult his wife. To this the barber strenuously objected, and reminded 
him of the proverb, 

‘ Give women food, dress, gems, and all that’s nice, 

But tell them not your plans, if you are wise 

Besides, the sagacious son of Bhrigu has said as follows; 

If you have ought to do and want to do it, 

Don't ask a woman’s counsel, or you’ll rue it ’ 

The weaver admitted the justice of his friend the barber’s observations, 
but insisted that his wife was quite a model woman and wholly devoted 
to her husband’s welfare, and that he felt compelled to ask her opinion. 
Accordingly he went to her, and told her of the jiromisc he had extorted 
from the spirit of the tree, and how the barber had recommended his 
asking to be made a king He then requested her advice as to what 
boon he should solicit. She replied, ‘ You should never listen, husband, 
to barbers. What can they possibly know about anything ? Surely you 
have heard the saying, 

No man of sense should take as his adviser 
A barber, dancer, mendicant, or miser. 
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Besides, all the world knows that royalty leads to a perpetual round 
of troubles. The cares of peace and war, marching and encamping, 
making allies and qiiaiK'Hing with them afterwards, never allow a 
monarch a moment’s enjoyment Let me tell you then, 

If you are longing to be made a king, 

You’ve set your heart upon a foolish thing, 

The vase of unction at your coronation 

Will sprinkle you with water and vexation ’ (Cf. p. xxxvii, 3 ) 
The weaver replied, ‘What you say, wife, is very just, but pray tell 
me what I am to ask for’ His wife rej(*iiied, ‘I recommend you to 
seek the means of doing more work. Formed as you now are, you can 
never weave more than one ])iecc of cloth at a time. Ask for an 
additional pair of hands and another head, witli which you may keep 
a loom going both before and behind you. The piofits of the first 
loom will be enougli for all household expenses, and with the ])rocecds 
of the second you’ll be able to gain coiiH(*<|uence and credit with youi 
tribe, and a respectable position in this world and the next.’ 

‘ Cajutal * cajntul*’ exclaimed the husband, mightily pleased with his 
excellent wife’s advice. Foithwith he rejiaired to the tree, and addressing 
the spirit, said, ‘As you have promised to giant me anything I ask 
for, give me anothei pan of aims, and an additional head ’ No sooner 
said than done In an instant he became e<jui]>])ed with a coujile of 
heads and four arms, and leturncd home, highly delighted with Ins 
new acquisitions. No sooner, however, did the villagers sec him, than, 
greatly alarmed, they exclaimed, ‘A goblin^ a goblin’’ and between 
striking liim with sticks and pelting him with stones, speedily put 
an end to his existence. 

The following sentiments are also from tlio Paiica- 
tantra: 

Praise not the goodness of the grateful man 
Who acts with kindness to liis benefactors 
He who does good to tliose who do him wrong 
Alone deserves the epithet of good (I. 277) 

The misery a foolish man endures 
In seeking riches, is a hundred-fold 
More grievous than the sufi’erings of him 
Who strives to gam eternal blessedness ( 11 . 127) 

Hear thou a summary of righteousness, 

And ponder well the maxim * Never do 

To other persons what would pain thyself (III 104) 

l1 2 
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The little minded ask * Belongs tliis man 
To our own family The noble-hearted 
Regard the human race as all akin (Y. 38). 

As a conclusion, I subjoin some sentiments from the 
Ilitopadeia or book of ‘ friendly advice.^ My translations 
are from Professor Johnson's excellent edition: 

Fortune attends the lion-hearted man 
Who acts with energy; weak-minded persons 
Sit idly waiting for some gift of fate 
Banish all thought of destiny, and act 
With manly vigour, straining all thy nerve ; 

When thou has put forth all thy energy 

The blame of failure will not rest with thee (Introd 31). 

Even a blockhead may respect inspire, 

So long as he is suitably attired; 

A fool may gain esteem among the wise, 

So long as he has sense to hold his tongue (Introd. 40). 

A piece of glass may like a ^ewel glow. 

If but a lump of gold be placed below ; 

So oven fools to eminence may rise 

By close association with the wis(' (Intiod 41) 

Never expect a prosperous result 
In seeking profit from an evil quarter— 

When there is taint of poison in the cuj), 

E’en th’ ambrosial diaught, which to the gods 
Is source of life immortal, tends to death (1. 5). 

Subjection to the senses has been called 
The road to ruin, and their subjugation 
The path to fortune; go by which you please (I. 29). 

A combination of e’en feeble things 
Is often potent to effect a purpose, 

E’en fragile straws, when twisted into ropes, 

May serve to bind a furious elephant (I. 35). 

A man of truest wisdom will resign 

His wealth, and e’en his life, for good of others ; 

Better abandon life in a good cause, 

When death in any case is sure to happen (I. 45). 

He has all wealth who has a mind contented. 

To one whose foot is covered with a shoe 

The earth appears all carjieted with leather (I 152). 
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’Tis right to sacrifice an individual 

For a whole household, and a family 

For a whole village, and a village even 

For a whole country's good, but for one's self 

And one's own soul, one should give up the world (I. 159). 

Make the best use of thy prosperity, 

And then of thy reverses when they hapjien. 

For good and evil fortune come and go, 

Tl<‘v<)lviiig like a wheel in sure rotation (I 184). 

Strive not too anxiously for a subsistence. 

Thy Maker will jirovide thee sustenance, 

No sooner is a human being born 

Than milk for his supjiort streams from the breast (I. 190). 

He by whose hand the swans were painted wliite, 

And parrots green, and peacocks many-hued, 

Will make provision for tliy maintenance^ ( 1 . 191). 

How can true happiness proceed from wealth, 

Which in its acquisition causes pain, 

In loss, affliction, in abundance, folly (I. 192)'? 

A friend, the sight of whom is to the ey('s 
A balm—who is the heart's delight— avIio shares 
Our joys and sorrows—is a ticasure laie. 

But other friendly persons who are ready 
To share in our prosperity, abound 
Friendshiji’s true touchstone is advcisity ( 1 . 226) 

Whoever, quitting certainties, pursues 
Uncertain things, may lose liis certainties (I. 227). 

By dro2)S of water falling one by one. 

Little by little, may a jar be filled, 

Such is the law of all accumulations 

Of money, knowledge, and religious merit (II 10) 

That man is sapient who knoAvs how to suit 

His words to each occasion, his kind acts 

To each man’s worth, his anger to his power (II 48). 

Is anything by nature beautiful 

Or the reverse 1 Whatever pleases each, 

That only is by each thought beautiful ( 11 . 50). 


^ Compare St. Matthew vi. 26 
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Disinclinatioii to begin a work 

Through fear of failure, ia a mark of weakness; 

Is food renounced through fear of indigestion ( 11 . 54)? 

If glass be used to decorate a crown, 

While gems are taken to bedeck a foot, 

'Tib not that any fault lies 111 tbe gem, 

But in the want of knowledge of the setter^ (II. 72). 

A man may on affliction’s touchstone learn 
Tbe worth of bis own kindred, wife, and servants, 

Also of his own mind and character (II. 79). 

A feverish display of over-zeal 
At tbe first outset, is an obstacle 
To all success, water, however cold, 

Will penetrate the ground by slow degrees (III 48) 

Even a foe, if he perform a kindness. 

Should be esteemed a kinsman; e’en a kinsman. 

If he do harm, should be esteemed a foe 
A malady, though bred within the body 
Does mischief, while a foreign drug that comes 
From some far forest does a friendly work (III 101). 
Whither have gone the rulers of tbe earth, 

With all their armies, all their regal pomp. 

And all their stately equipages 1 Earth, 

That witnessed their departure, still abides (IV 68). 

E’en as a traveller, meeting with tbe shade 
Of some o’erhanging tree, awhile reposes, 

Then leaves its shelter to pursue bis way, 

So men meet friends, then part with them for ever^ (IV 73) 
Thou art thyself a stream whose sacred ford 
Is self-restraint, whose water is veracity, 

Whose bank is virtue, and whose waves arc love, 

Here practise thy ablutions ; by mere water 
The inner man can ne’er be purified (IV 90). 


' ‘ Is such a thing as an emerald made worse than it was, if it is not 
praised V Marcus Aurelius. Farrar’s ‘ Seekers after God,’ p. 306. 

^ Compare p. 441, 1 . ii, of this volume. 

Many parallels in European writers will naturally suggest themselves 
to the educated reader while perusing the foregoing pages I have pur¬ 
posely avoided cumbering my notes with obvious comparisons. 
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Buddhist heavens, 58, 2 
Buddhist literature, xxix, I. 
Buddhist reformation, 52 
Buddhist scriptures, xxxii; 59,3. 
Buddhistic philosophy, xxxvi 
Buddhistic scepticism, 317. 
Buddhists, XXIV, ij xxxvi, I. 
Buddhists of Nepfil, xxix, i. 
Budha, 188, 376. 

Budha-v5ra, 187, i 
Biihler, Dr., 172, i, 509, 2. 
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Bukka, court of king, 127, i 
Bundelkhand, xxi, 3. 

Burgess, E., 185, 2, 186 
Burial in the ground, 302, 
Burkhard, Dr C., 475, 3 
Burmah, xxix, i, xxxvi 
Burmese language, XXIX , 312,1 
Burnell, Dr., 127, i , 252, I 
Burnouf, xxxn, i. 

Bushire, xviu, 2 

Ca-hara, 192 

Caitanya (intelligence), 132 
Caitanya (reformer), xlvii 
C'aitra, 183, 3, 367, i. 
Cditya-y.ijna, 200 
C'akra, 193 
C'akravclka, 421, i 
Cakravarmana, 172, i 
Cakra-vartins, 130, 213 
C'akra-vriddhi, 269. 

Cakshur divyam, 387, 2 
C'akshusha, Manu, 214, i 
Calcutta, XVI, 2, xviii, 2, xxi,3 
Calcutta, population of, xvi, 2. 
Calcutta Review, 337, i, 340, 
343 ^ 1 . 358. 3 - 
Calcutta Uriivcisity, 305, 1 , 

XXX. I 

Caldwell, Dr, 312, I 
Campbell,Sii G ,v, xvi, 2 , xx, i 
C'ampfl, 542. 

C'arnpu-rrimayan i, 369 
C'amuiida, 481, 502 
Cfiiiakya, 487 , 488 , 508 
Candala or Candala, 233, 236, 
,2, 275 
C'andana, 422, 2 
C'andi, 502 

Candra, 241, 2 , 262 , 332, 1 , 
362, 1 
Candra, 189 

C'andra-gupta, 231, 1, 316, 
487 , 488 
C'andraloka, 466 
Candrayana penance, 279 
CSra, 263 
Caraka, 194 
Carana or school, 196 
Carana-vjQha, 196, 2 
Carey, 339, i. 

CariyS-pitaka, xxxii, I 
C'aru, 301 
Caru-datta, 471* 

Carvaka, 132, 226, 410. 
Carvaka-dar^ana, 127, I. 
Carvakas, 137, 132. 
C'arvakas, doctrine of the, 354 
Caste, XXI, I, xxiv, 218, 231 
Caste, loss of, 278. 

Categories, Aristotelian, 77, 2 
Categories of Vaiseshika, 77 
Catharine, Infanta, xxi, 3. 


I Cattopadhyaya, 218, 1. 
Catur-an-ga, 264; 353. 
C'aturjea, 218, 1. 

Caturmasya, 31, 1. 
Catushtoma, 343, 2 
Caula, 198; 201; 246 
Causation, theory of, 81. 
Cebes, 69, I 
Cenna-pattanam, xvi, 2 
Census of India, xvi, 2 
Centaun, 313, i. 

Central Asia, xvii 
Ceremonies, S'raddha, 204, 
271, 429 

Ceylon, xxix, l, 5, i; 311 
C'hala, 75 

Chaldee translations, 6 
I C'halita-r 5 ma, 369 
j Chambers' Cyclopaedni, 57, 2 , 
1 81, I, 176, I. 

j Chambhars, ‘ leather-cutters,’ 
I ^232,1 

I Chandah-sastra, 163 
I Chandas, 156, 163, 164, 222 
Chandcriiagore, xxi, 2. 
C'hando-ga, 224 
ChindogyaUpanishad, 38, 40; 

41, 50, 112. 

! Charles II, xxi, 3. 
j Charter, xxi, 3 
j C'heda, 192 
C'htddas, xxxvi, 1 
I Chess, 508 

I Childers, Mr R C , xxix, 2 
j Cliina, xxi, 2 , 5, 1, 183, 2 
I Cliinese drama, 464 
I Chinese language, XXI, 2, 312,1 
Chmsura, xxi, 2 
Chitplvan, 232, i 
Chittagong, xxxvi. 

Chota Nagpur, xxi, 3 
Christ, xl, xli, I, 143, I. 
Christ and other Masters, 31,1, 
70, 2 

Christianity,xxxvm, xxxix, xl, 

14.^. 1 

Christians,Syrian, xlviu, 135, i 
Chronicle, 491, 2 
Chiimbi, xxi, 3 
ChQn-tsiu, 4, I. 

Chuteerkote, 358, 3. 

Cicero, 61, 2, 83, 1, 84, 4; 
88, 1, 93, 2 

Cicero, Tusc. Disp , 69,1, 86, 
^ I, 258, I. 

C'lnas, 236, 2 
Cintamani, 128, i 
Citra, 183, 3 , 453 
CitrakOt, C'ltra-kflta, 251, i, 

, 358, 3. 

CitrSn-gada, 391, 

C'ltra-ratha, 356. 

C'ltta, 64, 3, 102, 126 


* Civil code, 266 
j Claughlon, Bishop, 55, i. 

I Clay-cart, 471. 

Cochin, xxi, 3. 

Codes, eighteen, after YSjha- 
valkya, 303. 

Colebrooke, XVI, 2, 45, 2, 181, 
I ; 294, 2, 2Q9,1, 303, 480. 
Colebrooke’s Essays, xxix, 2, 
and passim 

Colebrooke’s Indian Algebra, 
186 

Colebrooke’s BhSskara, 190. 
Comedy, 465 
Compound interest, 269 
Conciliation m religion, 3, i. 
Confidantes, heroine’s, 470 
Confucius, 3, 1, 4, 1; 49 
Consumptive persons, 275, I. 
Contract, 268 
Copernicus, 35 
Cornelius, xxxiv, I 
Coromandel coast, xxi, 2 
Cosmogony (Vaiseshika), 88 
Court of Directors, first, xxi, 3 
Cow (sacred), 499 
Cowell, Piofessor E B , xxix, 2, 
37, I, 46, 2, 71, I, 82, 1 , 
87, 299, I, 303, I, 475, 3 
Cowell, Mr Herbert, 272, i 
Cowell’s Tagore Law Lectures, 
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Creator, 498. 

Crimes (great), 274 
Crimes (secondary), 275. 
Criminal code, Mann’s, 273 
Crida-karman, 198 , 201 , 246. 
C'filavagga, xxxn, I 
Cunningham, Major-General, v. 
C'urm, xxxvi, i. 

Curzon, Mr , 343, i 
Cust, Mr R N., 337, i, 340, 
2 , 34 . 3 . 1 
Cuta, 422, 2 
Cyclopes, 313, i. 

Dacca, xx, i 
Dadhi, 419. 

Dridima, 422, 2 
Dadu-pathins, xlviu 
Daiva, 250, 286, 1. 

Daiva form of marriage, 199. 
Daiva, S'raddha, 208 
Daivata, 168. 

Daksha, 182, 1, 212, 241,2; 
305. 497, I. 

Daksha-kratu-hara, 409, 2. 
Daksheya, 17 a. 

Dakshi, 172. 

Dakshina, 206; 243, 2 
Dakshina (fee), 196, i, 244. 
Dakshina (fire), 198, i. 
Dakshina (hearth), 197, 1. 
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Dakshinadanns, 503, 1. 

Dalton, Colonel, v. 

Daman, xxi, 2 
Damanaka, 509, i 
Damaru, xlvn, 193. 

Damascus, xix, i 
Damayantl-katha, 369 
Dam-dupat, 269, 2 
Damodara, 194, 391, i 
Dana, 59 
D.lnam, 244. 

Dana-samvanana, 354 
Dancing, 194, 463 
Danda, 187, 293, 2 
Dandaka forest, 350,1,416,483 
Dandaka metre, 166 
DandT, 261 
Daiidm, 368, 511. 

Danes, xxi, 2 
l^aniel, 148, 4. 

Dante, 414 

Darius Hystaspes, xviii 
Darjeeling, xxxvi. 

Dar^a, 253 

Dar^anas, 48 ; 68, i, 70, 1 
Darla-pQrnamasa, 31, I 
Darwinians, 89. 

Dasa, 218, 1. 

Da 4 a-g!tika, 185. 

Dasa-liara, 367, i. 
Dasa-kumrtra-<5arita,263,2,511 
Dasama-grantha (Sikh), 327, 2 
Dasa-pati, 262, 1 
Dasaratba, 332, 337, i 339, 
346, 349, 425. 
Da^aratha-jStaka, 319, 1 
Da^aratha’s ministers, 342 
Da^irha, 391, l 
Da^a-rQpa, Dasa-rDpaka, 369 , 
454 - 

Dasras, 14 
Dasyus, 313 
Datta, 218, I 
Dattaka-( 5 andrika, 308 
Dattaka-mTinaijsa, 307 
Dattasyanapakarnia, 266. 
Dattatreya, 542. 

Dawn, 10 , 20 
Day a, 2^8 , 270 
Daya-bhaga, 272, i, 306 
Daya-krama-san-graha, 307 
Daya-tattva, 307 
De, 218, 1 

Death, 2 1, 34; 39; 43, 217,1. 
Debt, 266. 

Debts, three, 260, i. 

Decimal figures, 508. 
Defendant, 300 
Degeneracy, 500 
Dekhan, xv, 3 , xxi, 3 
Delhi, XX, I, 213, 371, 591. 
Deluge, tradition of the, 393. 
Deposits, law of, 269. 


De^aslh, 232, 1 
Desire, 22, 63, i. 

Destroyer, 498 
Deva, 409, 2 
Deva-bodha, 306 
Deva-datta, 54, 2 , 403. 
Devah, 280 

Devakl,i38, 333, 334, 387,2 
Devala, 172 
Devalaka, 226, I. 

Devarah, 205 
Devas, 250 

Dcvata, Devatah, 248 , 280 
Deva-vrata, 376 
Deva-yajna, 203, 251. 

Devi, 503 

Devi-mahatmya, 494 
Devrukh, 232. 1 
Dliamma-pada, xxxii, 1, 215,1 
Dhainma-sanganT, xxxii, 1 
Dhana, 192 

Dhananjaya,369, 382,4, 397. 
454 

Dhaiiishtha, j8i 
D haiiu-bandha, 453 
Dhanur-veda, 194 
Dhanvantari, 499 
Dhar, xxi, 3 
Dhan, 512 
Dharana, 103 
Dharana, 296 
Dharani (glossary), 171. 
Dharani-dhara, 306 
DliaranTs, 58, i 
Dharma 7 ( 3 , 241,2, 387,2 
Dharmadharma, 276?! 
Dhaniia“]i)nasa, 109 
Dharma-mrilain, root of law, 
296 

Dharma-pntra, 382, 4. 
Dhanna-raja, 382, 4 
Dharma-ratn i, 306, 2 
Dharnia-<.istra, 211,215,1,221 
Dhanna-sfltras, 211 
Dharn 3 , 270, l 
Dhatu, xxxii, I, 173 
Dhatu-patha, 173, 1 
Dhaumya, 305 , 390 
Dhl, 287, I 
Dhigvana, 233 
Dhlralalita, 467, 1. 
Dhlra-pra^anta, 467, i 
DhTrodatta, 467, i 
Dhrishta-dyumna, 374, 385 , 
387, 2; 401, 405 , 407, I, 
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Dhnta-rashtra, 374, 375; 377. 
Dhuijati, 326. 

Dhurta-darita, 468 
Dhyana, 59 , 103 
Dialogue, dramatic, 464. 
Dianus, 427, 2 
Didhishu, 205 


Diet, rules of, 256. 
Dig-ambara, 128; 326. 
Dlgha-nikaya, xxxii, i. 

Dillpa, 346. 

Dima, 467. 

Dinkard, xviii, I. 

Diodorus, 231,1, 320 
Diodorus Siculus, 258,1, 335,1. 
Diogenes, 63,1. 
DionChrysostomos, 316,316,1 
Dionysos, 281, I. 

Diophanlus, 191. 

Dipaka, 455 
Dlpakalika, 306 
Dipali, 327, 2 
Di^, 78 
Dm, xxi, 2. 

Divan, 327, 2 
Diva-svapna, 201 
Divya, ordeal, 276. 
Divyadivya, 467 
Dola-y 5 tr 5 , 327, 2 
Domestic manneis(Hindu), 435 
Dorns, 218, 1 
Dosha, 74, 466, I 
Dower, 272 
Draco, laws of, 273, I 
Drahylyaiia Srauta Sutras, 157. 
Dramas, xxix, 462, 466 
Dramas of Gieeks, 464 
Draupadi, 367 , 374 , 385 , 
405 , 408 , 495 
Dravatva, 79 

Dravida, 218, 1 , 236,2, 305 
Dravidian races and languages, 
xxix, XXX, 2 , 312, 1 
DrSvidiaii school of liw, 308 
Dravya, 64, 1, 77, 86 
Dnkana, 183, 2 
Drishadvati, 213, 217 
Drishi, 155, I. 

Dnshta, q 2 
Dnshtanta, 75, 455 
Diona, 374, 383, 388, 392 , 
404 

Drona-parvaii, 368, 374 
Drupada, 385 , 392 , 398. 
Dugdha, 419 
Duhkha, 74, 79 
Duhsala, 380 

Duhs 5 sana, 385 , 392 , 405 
Durga, 168, 225, 325,2, 327, 
2,426,429, 494,502,503 
Durga, images of, 367, I 
Durga-pQja, 367, I. 
Durmalhka, 468 
Durvasas, 378 , 498. 

Durvasasa Upa-purana, 501 
Dur-vipaka, 66, i 
Duryodhana, 374, 379, 381; 

385. 397. 404 

Dushyanta, 376, 476 
DutaiTgada, 369 
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Dutch m India, xxi, 2 
Dvaidha, 301. 

Dvaip 5 yana, 376, 4. 
Dvaita-vSdin, 89 
Dvandva, 163, 261. 

DvSpara, 187, 2 , 229 , 304 , 
305; 331. 2, 410, I. 
DvSLraka, 335 , 408 
Dvesha, 79 

Dvi“ja, ‘ twice-born,’201, 231, 
240; 297 
Dvi-j 5 ti, 231 
Dvikam satam, 269 
Dvipa, 376, 4, 419. 
Dvy-anukaj 82 
Dyaiis, 12, 15 
Dydush-pitar, 12, 12, 2 

Earth, 198. 

Earth and Heaven (union of), 
100 

East India Company, xxi, 3. 
Eastwick, Mr E B , 476,509,1 
Eclectic School, 100, 3; 127, 
1,34 

Eggeling, Professor J , 180 
Ego, 94. 

Ego-ism, 93 

Egyptians, ancient, xhii, T , 

273, 1 

Eka^akra, city ol, 3^6 
Eka-jati, 231 
Ekakshara, 103, i 
Ekam evadvitlyani, 41 
EkapadT, 200. 

Ekoddishta S'raddha, 208, 253 
Fleatics, 63, I 
Elizabeth, queen, xxi, 3 
Elpliinstone, Mr , 215, i 
Elphiiistone’s India, 98, 2 , 

237, 1, 261, 3 
Emanation, xxvi 
Emusha, 330, 3. 

Empedocles, 63, i, 84, 2 
Encomiast, 491 
Entity, 22 
Epic poetry, 309 
Epic poetry, principal charac¬ 
teristics of, 310 
Epics, Indian, compared toge¬ 
ther and with H< mcr, 415 
Epictetus, 153, 154 
Epicurus, doctrines of, 83, I 
Epos, 310 

Esoteric HindCiism, xxvi. 

Ether, 64. i, 78 , 93 , 93 » 2 

Ethnology of India, V, xvu-xxiv, 

312, I 

Etymologist, 1 71 
Etymology, 166. 

Eurasians, xvi, 2. 

Every-man (morality), 489. 
Evidence, law of, 276. 


Exoteric HmdOism, xxvi 
Expiation, 278, 291 

Fables, 506, 508 
Factory, first Indian, xxi, 3 
Fakir or Faqlr, 104, I. 

False evidence, 275. 

Farrar, Dr, 47, i, 153, 518. 
Farrukh-siyar, xix, i 
Fatima, xlin, i 

Female mendicant Buddhist, 
479 

Fetish-worshippers, xxxiv 
ficus religiosa, r8, i. 

Finnish language, 312, i. 
Firdausi, 6, I. 

Fish, eating of, 256 
Five per cent, 270. 

Flesh, eating of, 256 , 485 
Flood, tradition of, 32 
Food, preparation of, xxv. t 
Frederic the Great, 263, 2 
French possessions, xxi, 2 
; Funeral ceremonies, 205 ; 253 , 
i 

I Furnickabad, 479 > ^ 

I Future life, belief in a, 34 

[ G.ibr (infidel), xxxiv, i 
! Gabriel, aiigtl, 6 
1 Gada-yuddlia, 408 
Gidya (prose), 542 
Gairs, XXXIV, i 
1 Gajasrihva>a, 378, 2 
GaUva, 172, I 
Gambler, 472 
Ganaka, 184 
Ganapati, 139, I 
I Ganapalyas, 139, I, 327, 2 
I Gandha, 79, 377, i. 
j Gandham 5 dana, 419, I 
Gandhara country, 172 
j Gandharl, 378 , 379 
I Gandharva, 280 
I Glndharva (marriage), 199 
I Gandharvas, 169, 400. 

! Gandharva-veda, I94. 
Glndlva,l39,397, 403^41 2,1 
Ganesa, 13a, 139, l, 296, 

327, 2, 427, 429. 
Ganc^a-glta, 139, 1. 

I Gane^a-purSna, 139, 1. 

I Ganga, 363; 376. 

I Ganges, xv, 281, i, 411 
I Ganges, story of, 363 
I GSngeya, 376 
Ganguli, 218, I 
’ Ganita, 186 
j Gaibha, 466, 2 
j Garbha Upanishad, 69, i. 
j Garbhadhana, 246. 

1 Garbha-lambhana, 20 r, 246. 
Garbhikam enas, 245 


Garga, 189 
Garga-siddh§nta, 185. 

G 3 rgl, 437, 3. 

Gargya, 170, 171. 172,1, 305. 
Garhapatya fire, 196, 197, I, 
198, I, 205 , 206. 
Garmanes, 281, I 
Gar os or Garrows, 312, 1 
Garuda, 429, 430, I, 494 
Gatha, xviii, 1 , XXIX, 1, 55,1 , 
203, 302 

Gatha Ahunavaiti, 143, i. 
Gathikah, 298 
Gauda, 218, l; 339 i 
Gauda-pada, 92, l; 98 
Gaur, XX, l , 218, I 
Gaurl, 502 

Gautama, 51, 53, 76, 1, 87, 

304« 30^ 

Gavaya, 422, T 

Gay itrl text, 7, 1, 19, 146,1, 
164, 203, 222 , 239, 279 
GSyatrl metre, 165 
j Genealogies, 491, 2, 
i Gentiles, xxx^V 
j Gesticulations,pantomirnic,46 
Ghana arrangement of text, 

I 162. 2 . 252, I 
Ghana (cube), 192 
' Ghata, 192. 

GhatT, 187 
' Ghatika, 187 

! Gh.itotkai'a, ^86, 390, 2; 404 
J Ghosha, 218, I. 

1 Ghrana, 83. 

I Giri^a, 409, 2 

j GTta-govmda, 369 , 370 45 I. 
j Glossaries, 171 
j Gnostics, 68, 2 
1 Goa, xxi, 2. 

Go-badhah, 275 

Gobhila’s Gnhya Sntr.is, 195 , 

195. 2 

Go-d”ina, 198 

Godavari, river, 341, I , 416 
Goethe, 476 
Gogra, river, 341, 2 
Gokaina, 356. 

Gokula, 354 

. Goldstucker, Professor, 158,1, 
160, 

GomQtnka, 4:; 3 
Gonarda, i 77 
Gond, XXI, 3 , 313, I 
Gonika, 177. 

Gopa, 218, I. 

Go-patha Brahmana, 28. 
GopTs, 327, 2, 334» 46 Tt* 
Go-pu<^(!^hagra, 467. 
Gorakhnath, xxiv, 1. 
Gorakhpur, xxiv, i 
Goraksha, xxiv, l; 244, 2. 
Gorkha, xxiv, i 
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Gorresio, 339, i, 340; 356, i; 

366, I; 440. 

Gos, 218, I. 

Goshala, 218, I. 

GoshthT, 468. 

Gotama or Gautama (Buddha), 
XXXU, I , 54. 

Gotama (of NySya), 71 > 85. 
Gotama (law-book), 212 
Gotra or family, 254 
Gough, Professor A, E., 71; 73, 
74,2,78,177,1. 
Govardliarm, 358, 2 , 369. 
Goviiid, 327, 2 
Govinda, 391, i, 451; 454. 
Govinda Deva S'astrT, 488 
Govinda-r 5 ja, 212, 306. 
Graha-yajiu, 297. 

Grama, village, 264 
Grammar, 171, 508. 

Grantha, 239, 3. 

GranthTs, 239, 3. 
Grasaiidhadana, 272 
Gravitation, 190 
Greeks, 183, 2, 363, 464 
Greeks and Romans, 36 
Griffith, Professor R, 137, 2, 
3 .^ 9 » I. 364. 395 » I 
Griha-prapadana, 202 
Griha-stha, 204 , 245 , 248 , 
249, 252, I 

Gnhya (domestic rites), 195. 
GrihyaSQtras, 156, 195, 303, 

311 

Grlshma, 450 

Gudake^a, 382, 4 

Guhyaka, 280 

Guikwar, xxi, 3 

Gujarat, 128, 2, 243, 2, 335. 

Gujarati, xxix 

Gujarati native states, xxi, 3 
Guna(of theVai^eshika), 77, 79. 
Guna(three),67,i, 94,280,494 
Gunadhya, 511. 

Gunaka, 192. 

Gunana, 192 
Gun-gu, 183 
Gunya, 192 
Giirjara, 218, I. 

Guru, 67, I , 239, 239, 3, 
245, 247, 248. 

Guru Nanak, 327, 2 
Gurumukhl character, xlviii 
Gurutva, 79 
Guru-vara, 187, i 
Gurv-artha, 385 
Gwalior, XM, 3. 

Hiiberlin, Dr., 119 
HadTs, 27. 

Hadis, 218, I, 

Hafiz, 3, I 
Haiderabad, xxi, 3 


Haituka, 227. 

Haj, 251, I 
Hajjl, 251, I. 

Hala, 369 

Halayudha, 171, 335, i 
Hall, Dr. F., x, xxix, i; 89, i; 

185, 2; 258, 2, 512 
Halli^a, 468 
Hanbal, xlii, i 
Hanifa, xlii, 1 
Hansa, 250 

Haiiuniaii-nataka, 369, 488 
Hanumat, 358 , 361 , 369 , 
418, 4, 424; 426. 

Hapta Hendu, xv, 2. 

Hara, 225 ; 323 , 409, 2. 
Haravali, 171 

Hardwick, Mr., 31, i, 70, 2. 
Han, 146, 1, 498 
Hari-d«lsa’s comment, 87 
Haridvar, 251, i 
Han Narayana, 429 
Han-natha, 370 
Hansi^andra, 29 
Harita, 211, 304 
Hari-vansa, 320 , 334 , 368 , 

^ 75 » 417. 417. 2 

Harriot, 191, i 
Harsha-vardhana, 512 
Hasan, xliii, l 
Hastinapur, 371 , 390. 
HastiiiS-pura, 138, 374, 375, 
410, 491, 2, 

Hasya, 454, l. 

Hasyarnava, 488. 

Haug, Professor, xvfii, 1,28 
Heads of law (eighteen), 266 
He.ithen, xxxiv 
Heaven, 198 

Heavens (seven), 225, 430, i 
Hector, 316, j , 424 
Hecuba, 316, I 
Hellenic language, xvii 
Hells, 225, 419, I 
Hema-6andra, 129 , 171 
Hemadri, 178 
Hema-kuta, 419, i 
Hemanta, 450 
Hcracleitus, 63, i 
Herakles, 281, 1. 

Hercules, 335, i , 339, 2 
Hero, 470 

Herodotus, xvni, 231, t 
Heroes (four kinds), 467. 
Heroine, 470. 

Hesiod, 63, 1, 427, I 
Hetu (reason), 72 
Hetu-sastra, 52 , 226 
Hetv- 5 bhasa (fallacy), 75. 
Hidimba, 386; 390,2, 405. 
Hijra, xlni, 1. 

Hill-tnbes, > vii; 312, i 
Himalaya, xvi, I, xxi, 3 


Himavat, 363, 394, 41a. 
Hina-y 5 na, 67, 1. 

Hindi, xxvm; xxix 

HindO (meaning of word), xv 

HindQ Dharma, 53. 

HindQ-I, xxviii, xxix 
HindQstan, xv 

HindQstanl, xxix, i, xxxi, i. 
Hiranya-garbha, 99 , 124. 
Hiranya-ka^ipu, 331, 392, 3 
Hiranyaksha, demon, 330. 
History of kings of Ka^tnlr, 511 
Hitopade^a, 3, I ; 377, 2 , 411, 
1, 424, 510, 511, 512 
Holl, 469, 487. 

Holkar, xxi, 3. 

Homa (oblation), 203; 251; 
251, 2 

Homer, 313, I, 316, 427,1 
Hor 5 , 183, 2 
Horace, 166 

Horoscojie of Rama’s birth, 

347 » I 

Hospitality, 257. 

Hotri, 224 
Hrishike^a, 391, i 
HniT or Holl, 327, 2 
Hum, 279 
Humayun, xix, i 
Humayiin Nainah, 509, T 
Hunter, Dr. (Onssa), 218, i , 
251, 1 

Hurrychuncl Chintamon, Mi , 
ill, I. 

Husain, xliii, i 
Hyckc-scorner, 489 
Hydaspts, river, 376, I 
Hyderabad, xxi, 3 
Hydra, 359, 2 

I(^(5ha, 79 
Ida, 376 
Idolatry, 226, 1 
Idols, 15, 226 
Iha-mnga, 468 
Ikshu, 419 
Ikshvaku, 346, 376 
Ila, 376 

lhad, ^09, 316, 359, 1, 401, 
I, 420, I 
Imams, xlm, i. 

Immigrants, xvn 
Incarnation, doctrine of, 320 , 
321 

Incarnations of Vishnu, 329 
India Office Report, xvi, 2 
India, population of, xvi 
Indian Antiquary,! 28,1, 233, i, 
243, 2 , 484, 2. 

Indian Vedantists, 63, i 
Indices to Veda, 194 
Indische Alterthumskiinde, 372 , 
I. 
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Indi'^che Spruche, Bohtlingk’s, 

507. I 

Indische Streifen (Weber), 
xxxii, I, 369, t;i2 
Indo-Armcmans, xi\, i. 
Indo-Aryans, xxu , 49 
Indra, 13, 16, 17, 19, i, 
198, 262, 311, 324, 427, 
429 

Indra andVishnu, hymns to,30,1. 
Indra, poetical sketch of, 16,17 
Indrajit, 424, 

IndrSnl, 502. 

Indra-prastha, 391 
Iiidiastna, 382, 4 
Indra-vajra, 166, 338, I 
ludnya, 74 , 83 
Iridu, 13. 

Indus, XV 

Industnal survey of India, v 
Inference, 72 
Inlieritante, law of, 270 
Inscriptions, xxix, i 
Intercalary month, 184 
Interest on money, 269 
Invaders, xvn 
Travat, 390, 2 
Iravatl, 47S 
T^a Upanishad, 38 
Isana, 409, 2 
Is"ivns)a Upanishad, 38 
Ishlkl, 405, 1 
Ishti (preference'), 329 
Ishtis (desukrati), 177, 1 
Ishn, 405, 1 

Islam, XX, I , xxxix ; xh , xln, 
xlin , 4, 1, 5,3,6 
ISvara, 84, 87, 97, 409, 2 
Isvara-<^andraVidylsrigar.i, 132 
Tsvara-pramdhaiia, 102 
Italic (languages), xvii 
Itih-lsa, 40, 203, 215, I 

256, 29S , 302, 309, 372, 
1, 415, 490, 493 
Itivuttakam, xxxn, i 

Jagad-amba, 101 
Jagan-rath, 21S, 1, 251, l 
Jagatl, 165, 33S, I 
JahSiidar Shah, xix, i 
Jahangir, xix, 1, xxi, 3 
Jahnavl, 365 
Jahnu, 365 
Jails in India, xxv. 

Jaimini, 108, 108, i. 

Jaimim (Mlmansa), 108 , 127, 
1, 252, I 

Jaimini^ a - ny5ya-mSl5 -vistara, 
108, I 

Jamas or Jams, xxxvi, 1, 127 
Jama scriptures, xxxvi, I 
Jainism, xxxvi, 1, 59,2, 128 
Jaipur, XXI, 3 


Jala, 419. 

Jaliyas, ‘ fishennen,’ 218, i. 
Jalpa, ‘ mere wrangling,’ 75. 
Jamad-agm, 331, 2 
Jambavat, 424. 
jambhala-datta, 512. 
Jambu-dvTpa, xvi, i, 419 
Jamshid, 231, 1. 

Jana (people), 288, i. 

Janaka, 337,1. 344. i , 347, 
49U 2 

Janamejaya, 372, I , 375 ; 

Janar, 66, 2; 430, i. 
Janardana, 391, i 
Jane-o, 246, i 
Janglz Khan, xix, i 
Jamtva, 205 
Janma-patra, 187, I 
Janm5shtam!, 334, 2 
Janus, 427, 2. 

Japan, 5, l 

Japa-yapia, 252, 253, 298,1 
Japyam, 248 
J irbliarl, 134, 2. 

Jat, xvi, 3 , 218, I 

Jata, arrangement ot text, 162, 

2 , 252, I 

Jataka, xxmi, l ; 

J.1ta-karnnn, 201, 246 j 

Jati (huth), 2 18, I 
J.lti (futile tepli< s), 75 
jaii (flower), 422, 2 
385 

)atukarn!, 479* 

jaoh, 50, 133, 1, 315, 3, 
5*8, 353. 366 
Jaya-deva, 369, 451, 466 
Jayad-ratha, 367, 380, 392, 

396 

Jester, 470. 

Jews, 68, I 

Jhalla (club-fighter), 280 
Jihnia-yodhin, 408. 
Jirnuta-vahana, 306, 307 
Jma, 129, 129, 2 
Jiiiesvara, 129 
Ji<<hnu, 382, 4 , 397 
Jivatiiiaii, 42 , 62, 85, 119, 
230. 

Jnana, 59, I; 70, 326, 329 
Jnana-kSnda, 36 
J ob, 2 2 , 464, 

Johaentgen, Dr , 221, 2 , 293, 
3; 294, I 

John of Capua, 509, 1 
Johnson,Pi<)fi ^soI F 419 516 
Jones, Sir W , 3, 1, 38, 2 , 46, 
2 , 91, 2 ; 252, 1; 487 
Jovian cycle of sixty years, 189. 
Judaism, 4; 4, i 
Junctures (Sandhi), 466. 

Jung, Sir Salar, xxi, 3. 


Jupiter (planet), 188. 

Jupiter Fluvms, 13, 281, l. 
Justice, administration of, 265 
Jv5l5-mukhT, 251, I, 

Jyaishtha, 1S3, 3. 

Jyeshtha, 183, 3 
Jyotis (fire, light), 93. 

Jyotisha (astronomy), 156,180. 
Jyotishtoma, 196, 239,1; 247, 

j 343. 2 . 

Kabandha, 358 ; 368 ; 428, i 
Kabir, xlvii 
Kabirpanthi, xlvin. 

Kadambarl, 369 , 512. 

KadrQ, 430, i. 

Kafirs, XXXIV, i. 

KaikeyT, 344, 349, 354. 
Kailasa, 406 
KaisikT (style), 483, 2 
Kaiyata or Kaiyyata, 178 
K.'ikolukika, 510 
KakolukTya, 510 
Kakutstha, 346. 

Kala, 7,1, 78 
Kala, 187 , 188 
Kala-mnriya, 127, I 
Kal.1pa (grammar), 180. 
KlLl^oka, 59, 3 
Kaler an<a, 410 
Kalhana, 511 

31, U 55. T87, 2, 

'229, 304 » 33U U 410 » 
500 

Kali, 494, s;o2 ; 503 
K.llidasa, 361, 1, 368, 449, 
451. 474 

Kahdfisa’s dramas, 368 
Kahk"i, 501, 502, 504 
I Kahkat.1, xvi, 2 
Kalllah Damnah, 509, I. 
KllTnadT, 479^ 

Kahya (serpent), 334 
Kalnyuga, 304, 333, 1. 

Kalki, 335, 33^. I- 
Kalpa (period of time), 55, I , 
188, 214, I, 324, 333 I , 
429; 497 

Kalpa (tercmomal), 156, 157 , 
203 , 239 
Kalpa-siitra, 157. 

Kalpa-sQtra (Jama), xxxvi, i 
Kalyana, 258, i 
Kama, 326, 3 
Kamada, 504. 

Kaniadeva, 429 
Kama-dhenu, 363 
Klma-ga, 302 
Kamakhya, 504, 
Kamalayataksha, 382, I 
Kamandaka, 480 
Kambojas, 236, 2 ; 363 
Kaniya S'raddha, 208. 
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KSmyaka fore^it, 374, 393 
Kanada, 76 ; 89, I 
Kanada’s Stitra, 82, 85; 252,1 
Kanarese, xxx, 2 , 312, i. 
Kanauj, 479 , 479,1; 512 
Kanda (arrow), 405, I 
Kandahar, 172. 

Kandarpa-keli, 468. 

Kanishka (king), 59, 3 
Kahjalala, 218, i 
Karhka, 396 
Kanoj, 363. 

Kanouj Brahmans, 218, i ; 
232, I 

Kansa, 138,2, 331; 333. 334 
Kansans (braziers), 218, 1 
Kan}akubja, 218, i, 479 
Kanyatva, 378, 4 
Kapala-kundala, 481 
Kapila,53,89,i,9i;94,363 
Kapila, 501. 

Kapila’s Aphorisms, 97. 
Kapila-vastu, ^3 
Karlmat, xli, i 
Karana, 81, 233 
Karana-rnal.l, 455 
Karana-^arlra, 64, 2 
Karanas, eleven, 187, i 
Karaui, 160, i, 192 
Karataka, 509, 1 
Karbala, xliii, i 
Karical, xxi, 2 
Kanka (verses), 177, I 
Karkandhu, 422, 2 
Karkata, 347, i. 

Karma-dosha, 67, l 
Karma-k:inda, 36 
Karmaklra, 218, 1, 
Karma-mTmflnsa 108 
Karman, 57, 77, 80; 329 
Karma-phala, 217, 220, 221 
279, 282 , 292 
Karma-vipska, 66, 66, i 
Kannendnyrmi, 94, i 
Kama, 374, 384, 385. 
Kama-parvan, 374 
Karnlta, a 18, i, 232, i. 
Karna-vedha, 246 
Kanukara, 422, 2 
KUrtavirya, 491, 2. 

Karttika, 183, 3. 

Karttikeya, 326, 3, 426, 2 
429, 1. 449 
Karttikl, 502. 

Karima, 454, I. 

Kilrya, 81. 

KSrya-dar^ana, 266 
Kashaya-vSsas, 296 
Kasl4ha, 187. 

Ka^I, 491, 2. 

Ka^i-natha, 327, 2 
Ka^yapa, 172,1, 241,2, 305 
346, 349, 430, 1. 


K 5 <yapa, xxxii, 2 
Katantra (grammar), 180 
Kata-putana, 281. 

Katha, 42, 2 , 43 
Katha S'rauta Sutras, 157 
Katha Upanishad, 24, 2 , 38 
Kathaei, 258, l. 

Kathaka Gnhya SOtras, 196 
Katharnava, 512 
Kath 5 -sarit-sagara, 511. 
KathSvatthu, xxxii, i 
Katthakya, 169. 

KatySyana, l6l; 176, 5 ^® 
KatySyana’s law-trcatise, 211, 

305 

KatySyana’s Srauta-sulra, 157, 

159 > 343. 2. 

Kanlas, 503, i 

Kaulika (weaver), 503,1,513 
Kaunakhya, 275. 

Kaiiravas, 374, 383,397,407 
Kaurma, 501. 

Kausaly.l, 343, 350, 366, 

377. I 

Kau^ambhl, 487. 
Kaushltaki-brahmana, 28 
Kanshltaki - brahmaiia Upam- 
shad, 37, 115,4 
Kaustiibha, 399 
Kautsa. 169. 

Kavi Karna-puraka, 466 
Kaviraja, 370 

K.lvya, 309, 2, 318, 319, 

371. I* 415. 468 

KavySdar^a, 368, 453. 
Kavya-lakshana, 450 
Kavyalankara vnttu 466, 454 
Kavya-pradipa, 454. 
Kavya-praka<a, 453 
Kayastha, 218, i, 232. i, 
233» 299, I. 

Kearns, Rev I F, I19, 3 
Keltic language, xvii 
Kena Upanishad, 38 
Kendra, 183, 2. 

Kern, Professor, 59, 3 , 128, 1 , 
130. U 185 ’ 543 - 
Kesanta, 246 
Kc^ava, 391, l 
Ketu, 189, 258, 1. 
Kevalatman, 324. 

, Khadga-bandha, 453 
Khairpur, xxi, 3 
Khallfs, XIX, I 
Khanaka, 386. 

Khandana-khanda-kh 5 dya ,4 50 
Khlndava-prastha, 390 
Khasias, 312, I. 

Khatrl, 232, 1, 258. i 
Khatvan-ga, xlviii. 

Khila, 215, I. 

, Khlrad Afroz, 509, I 
I Khonds or Kus, 312, 1 


Khuddaka-nikSya, xxxii, i. 
Khuddaka-patha, xxxii, i. 
Kielhorn, Professor F , 172, i, 
178, I, 509, 2. 

Kindit-prana, 409 
King, 4. I 

Kiu^uka, 406, 422, 2 
Kirata, 393 ; 449 
Kirata (mountaineer), 236, 2 , 
393 , a 

Kiratarjuniya, 236, 2, 374; 

393, 2; 403,3; 449 ’ 457 
Kiritm, 382, 4 , 397 
Kishkindhya-kanda, 339 
Kokila, 422, I. 

Kolapur, xxi, 3. 

Kole, xxi, 3. 

KolTs, 232, I 
Kols, 312, 1 
Konkanaslh, 232, 1. 

Kora wars, 312, i 
Kosa, 123, 276, r, 300 
Ko 4 ala, 320, 337, I 
Kosegarten, 509, I 
Koshtls, 232, I 
Kota, 312, T 

Krama, arrangement of text, 
252, I 

Krama text, 163, 2 
Kranti-pata, T90 
Kratii, 497, I 
Krauni'a, 422, i, 
Kraiinda-dvTpa, 419 
Kraya-vjkrayanusaya, 266 
Kripa, 3S3 , 392, 407, 408 
Kripi, 383, 4 
Krishi, 234, 2 , 244, 2. 
Krishna, 100, 2; 134 ’ ^38, 
225, 332, 360, 3, 382, 4 » 
397, 49 U 2, 495 * 

Krishna (life of), 334 , 497 
Krishna (names ot), 391, i 
Krishna (wives of), 315 
Krishna (DranpadI), 385. 
Krishna dvaipiyana, 489 
Krishna-misra, 488 
Knshiia-tark^ilank'lra, 307 
Krislmau, 391, l 
Knt affixes, 163 , 180 
Krita age, 187, 2; 229, 304, 
333 ’ I 

Kntavarman, 407; 408 
Krittika, 180, 183, 3 
Kshana, 187 
Kshanti, 59 
, Kshatra, 236, I 

Kshatnya, 20, i, 25, i, c:o, 5 r; 

53, 54, 220, 231. 232,1. 
Kshattri, 377 
Kshetra, 151. 

Kshetra-vidya, 192 
Kshiva, 391 
Kiich Bah 5 r, xxi, 3. 
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Kuha (new moon), 169, 183. 
Kula, 299, I 
Kulala, 218, I 
KulSmava, 504 
Kullna, ‘noble,’ ai8, i 
Kullflka, 8, 1, 9, 1, 16, 3; 
24* 3 J ^ 91 , 1, 212; 215, 
l; 218, I, 221, 2, 305; 
306; 502, 1 
Kumara, 449. 

Kumara - sambhava, 108, I, 
324* I} 3 * 6 * 3 f 449 * 
Kumanla,55,i, 108, i; 239,3 
Kunibha-kara or potters, 232,1. 
Kunibha-karna, 356, i 
Kumbhars or potters, 232, i. 
Kumuda, 430, 2 
Ku-nakhin, 275, i 
Kung-fQ-tsze (Confucius), 4, i, 
5 . I 

Kunthu, 129, 2 

Kuntl, 374, 375, 37G, 2; 

378, 386, 435 
Kuntibhoja, 378, 392. 

Kurari, xxxii, 2 , xxxvi, xli, i, 
4. I > 6, 6, 2 , 6, 3 , 8 
27. 3 < 5 . 112, I 
Kurma, 329, 329, 3, 494. 
Kurii-kshetra, 374, 401. 

Kurus, 31T, 384 
Kuruvaka, 422, 2 
Kus or Khonds, 312, i 
Ku^a, 337, T, 484 
Kusa-dvlpa, 4J9 
Ku<a grass, 203, 205, 278 
KusTda-vnddhi, 269 
Ku^ika S'raiita Sutras, 157 
Kusi-lavau, 337, 1 
Kusum.lnjah, 71,1, 82, I, 87 
Kfita-sthah, 142, 1 
Kulhunii or Kuthumi, 305. 
Kuttaka, 186, 186, i 
KuvalaySnanda, 466 
Kuvera, god of wealth, 262 , 

356, 426 

Kymar range of mountains, 

358, 2. 

Laestrygones, 313, i 
Laghu-kaumudi, 178 
Lakhima-devI, 308 
Laksha, 193. 

Laksha, 385. 

Lakshana, 249, 467. 

Lakshnia, 429. 

Lakshmana, 347; 350, 358, 
366, 424, 425; 483. 
LakshmT, 327, 2 , 330, 360, 

370; 387. 2. 602 

Lalita-vistara, xxix, i, xxxn, 
I. 55. 1; 59 . I 
Lambadies, 312, 1 
Lambaka, 511. 1 


Lan^ages of India, xxvii 
Lan-ka, 339, 3^1,1, 347, i 
358, 418, 4; 483 
Lassen, Professor, 138, 2 , 297 
II 316, 341, i; 372, I 

479. 491. 

Lasya, dance, 463 
Latyayana S'rauta SQtras, 157 
Laugakshi S'rauta Sutras, 157. 
Laukika (secular), 282, i. 
Laukikagni, 302 
Lau-tsze, xxxviii, 1, 4, i, 5, i. 
Lava, 337, 1, 484. 

Lavana, 419 
Law, schools of, 305 
Laya, 102. 

Left-hand worshippers, 503, i 
Lekhya, 296. 

Lethe, 69, i. 

Lexicographers, 171 
Lex talionis, 273 
Liddon, Canon, 70, 2 
Lidhu, 179, 1. 

Likhita(lawver),21 2,304, 305 
Likhita (written document), 
300 

Li-ki (Chinese book), 4, r 
Llla-madhukara, 467. 

Lilavati, 186, 186, 2 , 193 
Linga,179,1, 206,3,325 ,494 
Linga-<arTra, 64, 2 , 119 
Lin ga vat, Ling,l-its, xlvii 
Lipta, 183, 2 
Loans, law of, 266, 

Locke, 90, 2, 

Logic, Hindu, 72 ; 508 
Logician, Hindu, 73 
Loha-kara (smiths), 232, i 
Loh-lrs (smiths), 232, 1 
Lokakshi, 305. 

Loksloka, 419, i 
Lokas, xxvni, i, 430 
LokSyatas, 132 
Lokayatikas, 132 
Lokman, 508. 

Loma-harshana, 490 
Lomapada, 342. 

LonSris, 232, 1 

Lonnser, Dr., 1 38, 2 , 143, 1: 
147, I, 149,^ 

Lotus de la bonne loi, xxxii, i 
Lotus-stanza, 453 
Lucretius, 63, 1, 65, i ; 83, 1; 

87,1, 90,1, 93,'2, 115,3. 
Lunar line of kings, 376; 491,2. 
Lundita-ke^a, 128, 3 
LuptopamS, 454 
Lusty Juventus, 489. 

Macchiavelli, 487 
Madayantika, 480 
Madhava, 127, i, 391, i, 480 
Madhavadarya, 108, I, 127, 

M m 


I, 133, 305; 308, 

, .S 73 . 2; 437 . 3 . 501. 
Madhu-parka, 256; 485. 
Madhushdana, 391, 1. 
Madhusfldana Gupta, 194 
Madhvas, xlvii, 

Madhya-desa, 234, i, 
Madhya-laya, 478. 

Madhyama, 469 
Madhyama-kaumudT, 542 
Madhya-mandira, 127, i. 
Madhyandiiu S'akha, 161; 
252. I 

Madhyandinas, 252, i 
Madras, xvi, 2 ; xxi, 3 , 305 
Madreyau, 382, 4 , 383. 
Madrt, 258, I, 315; 374 
Madya, 256 

Magadha, xxix, i, 54, 363. 
Magadha, kings of, 316. 
Magadhl, XXIX, 2 , xxvvi, i 
Magha, 183, 3 
Magha, 16, 2, 183, 3, 450 
MSgha, month of, 181. 

Magha, poem of, 392, 3 
Maha-bh5rata,34, 213.252,1, 
309. 363, 2, 367, 368; 
371, 404, I. 

Mahri-bhSshya, 102, I, 177. 
Maha-bhuta, 93, 228 
Maha-deva, 326, 499 
Mahrijan, 269, 3 
Mah 5 -kavyas, 450. 
MahS-nataka, 369, 467 
Mahaniddcsa, xxxn, i 
Maha-nirvana, 504. 
Maha-padma, 431, 2 , 
Maha-patakas, 274 
Maha-prasthamka-parvan, 375 
Maha-puranas, 495 
Mahar, 66, 2 , 430, i 
Maha-rashtra, 218, i, 305 
MaharashtrT, xxix, 2 
Maharshis, 148, 2; 214,i, 304 
Mahasioha-gati, 382, 1 
Maha-^ravakas, 57, 3. 

Mahat, 93, loi; 228, 229 
Mahatala, 430, l. 

Mahatmya, 408, I 
Mahavagga, xxxn, I 
Maha-vira, 129, 2 
Mahavlra-6anta or °< 5 aritra, 
340, 361, i; 362, 1, 368, 
479, 482. 483 
Maha-yajna, 197, 197,1, 203; 

251; 272 , 291, 3. 
Maha-yamaka, 454. 

Mah.l-yana, 67, i. 

Maha-yuga, 187, 2, 188, 229, 
333 . I- 
Mah6, xxi, 2 

Mahe^vara, 127, 1, 171; 307, 

501 
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Mahe^rar!, 502, 

Mahisha, 421,1; 429. 
Mahishya, 160, i, 233. 
Mahmold, xix, i 
Maithila, 218, i. 

Maithila school, 307. 

Maitra Sirauta Sfltras, 1.57. 
Maitr5ksha-j y olika ,281. 
MaitrSyana, 46, 2. 
MaitrSyanlUpamshad, 4^; 4^*2 • 
MaitrSyanTya Upanishad, 46. 
MaitrayanTyaGf ihya S(itras,i96. 
Maitreyl, 437, 3. 

Maitrl or Maitn Upanisbad, 
46, 3. 

Majjhima-nikSya, xxxii, i 
Mak5m5t of HarTrl, 464. 
Makaranda, 480. 

Ma-k5ras. 503, i 
Malabar coast, xxi, 3 ; 33I1 2 
Mala-mSsa, 184. 

M^latl, 422, 2 ; 480 
Malatl-madhava, xxxvi, t66 ; 

Malavika, 468; 478, 
Malavikagntmitra, 475 ,* 47'7* 
Malayalam, xxx, 2; 312, 1. 
Malcolm’s Persia, 231, i 
Male-ara9ars,*hUL-kings,’3i 2,1 
Mall, 2 18, I. 

Malik, xlii, I I 

Mahmluda, 184. 

Mallah (prize-fighters), 280. 
Malwa, xxi, 3 
Malyavat, 419, i. 

Mammata, 453. 

Manapamana, 261, 2. 

Manas, 64; 64, 3, 74; 7®* 
86; 93, 119 , 136, 228. 
Mana-sara, 194. 

ManavaGnhya S9tras,l96; 501. 
Manava 8rauta Siltras, 157, 
Manava-kalpa-sQtra,i96,213,2. 
Manavas, 213 ; 215, i. 
Manavas, Code of, 221; 294 
Mandakinl, 353, i. 
Mandakrinta, 449. 

Mandala, 20, 2. 

Mandala of the l^ik, ninth, 9, l 
Mandanis, 293, 2. 

Mandara, 359, 3; 499- 

Mando66a, 188 
Mandodari, 435. 
MandOkl-iiksha, 160, 2. 
Mandukya Upanwhad, 38. 
Man-gala, 188. 

Man-gala-vara, i87t *• 
Mang-tsze, 4, i. 

Mankmd, deterioration of, 497 
Manning, Mrs , x, i. 
Mano-maya, 123. 
Mao^a-bhakshana, 356. 
Mansel, Dean, 134. 


Manthara, 513. 
Mantra-mahodadhi, 504. 

Mantra portion of the Veda, 8, 

9; 14; 252, I. 

Mantra period, 53. 
Mantra-jargaras, 252, I. 

Mantras (texts), 7, i, 8, i; 25; 

504; 505- 

Maim, 8,1; 9, i; 32, i; 68, i, 

21 1 ; 228; 306, 492, I 
Mann’s Code, 212. 

Mann shy a-loka, 206. 
Manushya-yajna, 2013, 251 
Manv-antara,2i4,i, 229, 333 »i; 

491 - 

Man v-artha-mukta vail, 300. 
Mara (demon), 58, I. 

Marathi, xxix 

Marathi country, XXI, 3; 243,2. 
Marathi empire, 262, 2. 
Margasirsha, 183, 3 * 

Marii'a, 356; 497, i 
Marl6i, 214; 280, 305 , 346 
Markandeya, 367 
Markandeya-purana, 387, 2; 
494 - 

Markham, Mr. C R , v. 
Marriage, forms of, 350 
Marriage portion, 272 
Marriage rite, 199, 250 
Mars, 188. 

Marshman, 339, i 
Maruta (the Wind), 387, 2 
Maruts, 13, 17* 400. 

Marvadi (merchants), 232, I 
Ma^aka 8rauta SQtras, 157. 
Matali, 359 

Materialists, 133, i, 354 
Mathas (mbnastenes), 131 
Mathavya, 265, i. 
Mathematical science, 182. 
Mathura, 332, 2 ; 335 
Matsya, 329. 397; 494 
Matsya-purana, 492 
Matula, 381, 1. 

Mauna-vrata, 260. 
Maufiji-bandhana, 247, 297. 
Mausala-parvan, 375 ; I 
Maya, 92, 118; 152. 
Maya(mother of Buddha), 5.^ ,1 
Mecca, xliii, i. 

Mechanical arts, 194. 
Medhatithi (lawyer), a T 2, 306. 
Medicine, 194. 

Medinl, 171 

Megasthencs, xviii; 215; 2 31, 1 , 
245.1. 263, 2, a8i,i; 315; 
320; 487. 

Megasthencs, caste-divisions of, 
231, i; 244, 2 

Megha-dOta, 361,1, 368, 391,2; 

399. n 449 * 475. I- 
Mekhala, 247. 


Menaka, 363. 

Mencius, 4, l. 

Mercury, 188. 

Meru(mount),359,3, 412; 4I9. 
Metaphor, 455. 

Metaphysics, Hindfl, 72. 
Metempsychosis, 14, if 20; 

67, I; 68, I, 510. 

Me^re, 163 ; 165, i. 

Mill, J S, 77, 2. 

Mill’s India, 104, 231, i; 261,3. 
Millar, 331, I. 

Milman, Dean, 141, i; $'86. 
Milton’s Satan, 356, i. 
Mimaosa, 48, 108; 214, i; 
227; 239, 3. 

MimaQsaka, 7, i, 110; 227. 
MimaQsa-sQtra, 108, 1, iio, I. 
Mind-born sons, 497f i* 
Minerva, 358, i. 

Miracles, xli, i. 

Misals of Sikhs, 327, 2 
Misarii-mi^ra, 308. 

Miira, 308, I. 

Mi4ra-damodara, 369. 
Mi^ra-vntta, 468. 

Mitakshara, 294; 3^^» 3®7* 
Mithi, 491, 3. 

Mithila, 347, 347. 3; 491* 2 
Mithila (school of law), 294, 

305; 307- 

Mithya-jnana, 114. 

Mitra, 13 , 19; 218, I 
Mle(5<:ha,xxxiv,l, 236,2,250; 
280; 405 

Mlc6<5ha-dela, 236, 2. 
M1e<5<5has, 405 

M’Mahon, Rev J H , 79* ^ » 
125, I 

Modaka, 218, T. 

Modern India, xxi, 3 
Mogul Empire, xix, J. 
Mohammed, see Muhammad. 
Moksha, 70, 131. 
Moksha-dharma, 375 
Monasteries, 471. 
Money-lender, 269 
Mongol language, 312, i. 
Mongol tribes, xix, 1. 

Monks, xxxii, 2 
Months, names of, 183, 3. 
Montriou, W. A , 295, i 
Moor’s HindO Pantheon, 336 
Moral (prohibitions), 58. 
Morality, 489 

Mri(5dhakatika, 103, 2 ; 299, i 
316; 326,3:331,1.368 
464; 471 
Mnga-bras, 183, 3. 
Mucukunda, 500. 
Mudra-rSkshasa, 486; 487. 
Mngdha-bodha, 178. 
Mugdha-bodhinl, 178. 
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Muhammad, xli; xlii, l; xliii, 
5 ; 6, 7 , 251, j 
Muhammad Krisim, xix, i 
Muhammad Shah, xix, i 
Muhammadans m Bengal, xx, I 
Muhammadans, Indian, xx, i, 
Muharram, xlin, i 
MuhCrta, 187, 

Muhurtas, 180. 

Muir, Dr John, 15, I, 2 , and 
passim 

Muir, Sir W., xxx, i. 

Muir University College, xxx, i 

Mnka, 393. 

Mukha, opening, 466, 2 
Mukhopadhyaya, 218, i. 
Mukhurjea, 218, I. 
MuktSmbaras, 128, 3 
Mukti, 70. 

Mnla Maha-bharata, 492. 
Mula-prakriti, 92 
Mula-ramriyana, 314, 340, i, 
492 

Mula-samhitah, 492 
Mnla Sntra, xxxvi, r 
Mullens’ Fssay, 69, i; 98, i 
Muller, Professor Max, 4, i, 
12, 2 , 15, 2 , and {assini 
Mumbai, xvi, 2. 

Munda, 296 

Muiidaka Upanishad, 38 , 42 , 
42, 1, 119, 2 
Mum, 260, 261 
Muiaja-bandha, 45^ 

Murari, 3^)1, i, 369 
Murdhavasikta, 233 
Murshidabad, xx, i 
Murta, 187. 

Murtti, 64, I 
Musala, 375 

Musalin (club-armed), 335, r. 
Musalman invasion, xx, i 
Musalmans, 251. 

Mushrooms, eatuig of, 256 
Music, 194 

Muslims, XX, I ; xxxiv, i, 5,1; 

8, 257, 1 
Muttra, 358, 3 
Mysore (State), xxi, 3. 
Mythology,Grecian,322; 426, 
427 

Mythology, Post-vedic, 32^, 
417; 427-433* 

Nadiketas, 43. 

Nsdl, 187. 

NadikS, 187. 

Nadir Shah, xix, I. 

Naga (serpent-demons), xxxvii, 

1; 335 . I; 381; 429. 

430. U 

Naga-kanyas, 430, I 
Naga-loka, 430, i 


NagSnanda, 486, i ; 488. 
Naga-pan<JamI, 430, i 
NlgasShvaya, 378, 2. 
Nagoji-bhatta, 102, i, 178 
Nahusha, xxxvii, i; 376 
Naigama, 168 
Naighantuka, 167, 168 
Naimittika S'raddha, 208. 

Nair tribe, 387, i 
Nairuktas (etymologists), 169 
Nairuktikas, 167, i 
Naishadha, 450,1, 451, 486,1 
Naishthika, 245. 

Naivedya, 226 

NaiySyikas, 73, 76, 77, 84, 
I. 97 

Nakshatra, j 82 , 182,1, 187, 
r, 189, 207 
Nakshatra-darsa, 184 
Nakula, 380 , 387, 2 , 402 , 
4^3 

NakulTsa, 127, I. 

Nala (Story of), f6, 2 ; 257, 

2,331.1 

Nala (king), 346 
Nala (monkey gv iicral), 358 
Nalodaya, 450, 451 
Nlnia-karaiu, 246 
Nama-karman, 246. 

Namaz, 2t;r, 1 
Names of India, xv 
Naiiaka (com), 269, 296 
Naiiak Shah, ^27, 2 
Nina Sihib, 232, i 
Nanda, 334 
Nandi, 501 
Nandana, ^80, 

Nanda-paiulita, 307 , 308 
NlndT, 326, 3, 469, 501 
Nandi-grania, 354 
Nandi-sulra, xxxvi, I. 

Napita, 2 t8, i, 514 
Nara, 382, 4, 383 
NarabhimluT, 467 
N 5 r 5 < 5 a, 405 

NSrada, 29, 40, 212, 304, 
305, 410, 426, 497, 1. 
Nlrada-panfarStra, xlviii. 
Narada-s’ddhanta, 185 
NaradTya, 494; 501. 

Nirakas, 66, 2, 430, i. 
Narasaijsa, 169. 

NSrasansT, 203, 298 
Nara-snjha, 331, 501, 502 
Nara-siyha Upa-purSna, 501. 
NlrSyana, 225, 391,1, 360, 
399 

Narmada, 341, 2 
Nartaka, 463; 466. 

Nasatyau, 14; 169, 387, 2. 
Nasik (from ndst^d), 355, 3. 
Nastika, 52 ; 226. 

NSstikyam, 276. 

Mm2 


N 2 tbadlrya-< 5 Qd 5 mani, 307. 
Nathooboy, Sir Mungoldas, 
xxvn, 1. 

Natikl, 468 
Natya, 463 
Natyarasaka, 468. 

Nava Sak (nine divisions), 
218, I 

Nayaka, 467; 471 
Nayar, 3S7, i. 

Nayika, 467; 471 
Nearchiis, xviii. 

Nectar, 500. 

Negapatam, xxi, 2 
Nckyomanteia, 414 
Nemi, 129, 2 

Nepal, XXI, 3, XXXVI, 54, 504. 
Nestor, 424 

New Testament, 143, 1. 

Ni< 5 , 174, I. 

Nida, 469. 

Nicholson, John, 321, i. 
Nid.lna-sntra, 163 
Nidariana (example), 72 
Nigama, 168 , 503, 1 
Nigamana (conclusion), 72. 
Nighantu, 167, 170, 252,1. 
Night, 19 , 25 , 422 
Nigraha-sthana, 75. 

Nihilism, 56 , 124 
Nibsreyasa, 70 
Nikshcpa, 266 
NlU, 419, 1 

Nila-kaiitha (S'lva), 325. 

Nil ik.iiitli i-blijll i, 308. 

Nll-gin hills, 312, J 
Nirnb tree, leaves of, 303. 
Nimesha, 187, 402 
Nirni, 129, 2, 346, 49T, 2. 
Niniitta-kliana, 8 j. 

N Ill da, 28. 

Nipa, 422, 2, 

Nipata, 162 , 171. 
Nir-guiia,96, 116; T22, i, 495. 
Niniaya, 75 
Nirnaya-siiidhu, 208. 

Nirukta, 134, 2 ; 156; 166; 
1C8, 225 

Nirukta-pan^ishta, 169, 171 
Nirvahana, 466, 2 ; 467. 
NirvSiia, xxxviii, 54, 2 ; 55,1; 

57, 62, I, 70. 

Nir-vikalpa, 122, 2. 

Niryukti, xxxvi, 1 
Nishadas, 169, 313, T 
Nishadha, 419, l. 

Nishadl, 386 
Nishka, 296. 

Nish-kramana, 246 
Nishphala, 155, 2. 

NTti, 487, 1, 505 , 506. 
Nlti-iastras, 157 ; 505 
Nlti-^astras proper, 505. 
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Nitya (SfrSddha), 197, i; 208 , 
253- 

Nitya-siddha, 131. 

Nivritti, 175. 

Niyama, 103. 

Niz5m, XXI, 3 
Non-Aryan races, 314. 
Northern Buddhists, 504. 
North-west provinces, xx, i. 
Nn-sii}ha Upa-purSiia, 501. 
Nptya, 463. 

Nullity, 23. 

Numa Pompilius, 5i 2. 
Numeration, system of, 193 
NQshirvan, 509, i. 

Nyagrodha tree, 408 
Nyasa-dhSrin, 269. 

Nyaya,48; 53. <>1; 71, 76; 
96, I; 327 

Nyilya (Sritras), 71, i. 
Ny 5 ya-m 3 . 1 a-vistara, 127, i. 
Ny 5 ya-sutra-vntti, 71, i 

Odras, 236, 2. 

Odyssey, 309; 358, I; 389 , 
414, 420, I. 

Old and New Testament, 4, i. 
Om, 103; 169, 203, 222, I. 
Omar, xviii; xliii, i. 

Omens, 194, 

Ordeal, ten forms of, 276, i. 
Ordeal, trial by, 276; 300 
Oriental Congress, ui, iv 
Orissa, XVI, 2 , xxi, 3 , 21H, i, 
351, I. 

Ormuzd, xvin, i; 12 
Orphic hymns, 116, 1 
Othman, xlin, i. 

Ottoman tribe, xix, i 
Oude or Oudh, xx, 1, 54, 3. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 333, i 
Oxus, xvii; 10. 


Palibothra, xviii 
Palita, 218, I. 


3 «< 5 , 335 . 1 - 


Pah<5agavya penance, 278 


Padittiya, xxxii, i. 

Pada (traditional art), 88 
Pada text, 161; 16a, 252,1 
PadSrtha, 64, i; 77; 90, 2 
Padma, 369; 494. 
Padma-bandha, 453 
Padma-pura, 479. 
Padma-purana, 305 
Padya (verse), 542 
Pahlavas, 363 
Pahlavl, 6; 6, 1; 509, 1. 
PaiSaiia (marriage), 199 ; 250. 
PaitSmaham astram, 359, 3. 
Paitlimaha-siddhanta, 185. 
Paithlnasi, 305 
Pakai^lsani, 382, 4. 

Paka-yajfia, 197; I97>^'. 239; 

252. 353. 

Pala, 187; 296 
Pall, XXIX, I. 


Pahiagni, 198, 

Pan^a-janah, 169; 403. 
PSniajanya, 403 
Pah<5a-koSa, 123. 

Pan6ala, 51, 390. 
Panda-lakshana, 492 , 496 
PandSnana, 325, 3. 

Pan6anrga, xxxvi, i, 187, i 
Pan<5a-r5traka, 340, l 
Pah<5aratTas, xlviii 
Panda-siddhSntikri, 185 
Pahda-tantra, 65, 2 , 297, 2 , 
509,1, 510, 511, 512, 515* 
Pan<5a-tapas, 105, 260. 
Pan<^avatl, 355, 3 
Pan<fa-vm^a Brihmana, 28. 
Paii<5a-yaina, 197. 

Pan<?!-karana, 120, 3. 
PandT-krita, 120, 3 
Pan^opakhySna, 510 
Pandavas, 348, 2, 374, 401, 
408. 495 
Pandits, xxix, xxx 
Pandu, 374; 377 
Pani-grahana, 200 
Panigrahanika mantiah, 268 
Panin, 172 

Panini, xxviii, I, 127, 160, 
167, 2 ; 172 , 510 
Panim-darsana, 127, i 
Pamni’s grammar, 163, 171 
Panjab,xvii,xx,1,239,3,258,1 
Panjabi language, xxix 
Pantheism, xxvi; 37; 112, 

120, 124, 490 
Para, 80 
Paradas, 236, 2 
Parajika, xxxii, i. 

Paraka (penance), 278 
Parama-hansa, xlviii 
Paramanu, 187, 

Paraniarthika (existence), 118. 
Paramatman, 42, 62 65, 85; 

230, 326 
Param-itas (Buddhist), 59 
Paraiara, 211, 305, 376, 490, 
498; 501 

Paraiara’s Code, 127, 1, 3^4 > 

305; 308- 

Para^ara-siddhanta, 185. 
Parasara-smnti-vyakhya, 308. 
Paraskara’s Gnhya-sutra, 195, 
211, I; 298, 4 
Parasmai-pada, 174* 
Paraiu-rama, 331, 331,2, 348, 

349. 399; 411- 

Paratva, 79 
Parda-nishln, 436, i. 
Paribhasha, 173, 2 
i Panbhashendu-^ekhara, 1 78, t 


Panjata, 499 
Parikara, 455 
Parlkshit, 390, 2 ; 495 
Parimanani, 79* 

Parishad, 225, 227. 

Pansishta (supplements), 194. 
Parlts (washermen), 232, i 
Panvara, xxxii, I. 
Parivrajaka,58,245,260,479. 
Parmenides, 63, 1 
Parsis, xviii; xxxiv; 5, 6, 6,1. 
Par^va-natha, 129, 2. 

Partha, 382, 4; 383. 
Partnership, 267 
Parushye, 267. 

Parvana S'raddha, 208; 253 
Parvatl, 325 , 325, 2, 326, 3, 
327, 2 ; 426; 503, 1. 

Paryanka-bandha, 103,2, 326,3 
Pasa, 193. 

Pashandin (heretic), 226, 302. 
Pa4u-kalpa, 200 
Pa^upata (weapon), 393. 
P.iiupalas, 127, I. 

Pa^u-pati, 127, I 
Pasu-ya)na, 31, l 
Pata, 188. 

Pataka-sthanaka, 467. 
PritsU,66,2,364,419,1,430.^ 
Pataliputra,i77,2, 231,1, 487 
Patanjala-dar^ana, 127, l 
Patanjah, 102 , 177, 297, 1 
Pat!-ganita, 186, 2 
PatisambhldS, xxxn, 1 
Pativrata, 435 
Patriarchs, 497 
Patrin, 405, i 
Patroclus, 424 
Patthana, xxxn, 1. 

Paulastya, 356, 1 
, Paulisa-siddh5nta, 185 
j Pauloma, 37^, i 
Paundra (trumpet), 403 
Paundrakas, 236, 2 
Paurava, 404 
PaurnamSsa, 253 
Pausha, 183, 3. 

Paushya, 372, 1 
Pavitra, 246, 1 
Payannas, xxxvi, I. 

PSzand, 6, 1. 

Pegu, XXXVI 
Penance, 278, 291 
Penelope, 358, 1 
Perfections (Buddhist), 59 
Persia, xvii 
Persia (ancient), 4 
Persi-Armemans, xix, 1. 
Persian language, xvii. 
Persians, XV, xvni, xix. 
Pervasion m logic, 73* 
Peshwa, 262, 2. 

Petavatthu, xxxn, 1. 
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Phaedo of Plato, 69, i 
Phaedrus, 45, i. 

Phala, 74, 192 

Phalguna, 183,3, 327.2; 382,4, 

3971 469 

PhalgunI, 183, 3. 

Phallus, 325, I. 

Philosophy, common creed, 61 
Philosophy, SIX systems of, 
48. 

Pickford, Mr, John, 483, i 
Piiula, 422, 2 
Pilpay’s fables, 509, i 
Pmda, 208, 253, 254; 271 
Pin gala, 163 
Pin-gala-iiaga, 163 
Pippala, 42, 2 
Piiai^a, 280 

Pischel, Dr R., 475, 3 
Pisistratus, 372 
Pibunl, 353, I. 

Pitamaha, 400, 2 
Pitris, 9, i; 21, 169, 248, 
254, 280 

Pitn-yajria, 203, 251 
Piya-dasi, 59, 3. 

Plaintiff, 300 
Plaksha-dvipa, 419 
Planets, nine, 1S9 
Plassy (battle), xxi, 3 
Plato, 45,1; 61,2,64,2,68,1, 
84, 2 ; 86, 1, 91,1, 93, J , 
114,2, 116,2, 1 18,1, 143,1, 
231, T. 

Plato (Republic), 231, 1 
Plato (Timaeus), 231, 1 
Platonic idcJiflism, 113 
Platonic realism, 80. 

Plalonists, 64, 2 
Plays, Hindu, 462 
Pliny, xviii. 

Poems, artificial, 449 , 451 
Poems, Homeric, 415 
Poison, 499 
Poita, 246, I 
Polyandry, 387, 1 
Polygamy, 250. 

Polyphemus, 428, 1 
Pondicherry, xxi, 2. 
Portuguese, xxi, 2 
Porus, 376, I 
Post-vedic literature, 212 
Prabha-kara, 239, 3 
Prabhasa, 391 
Prabhfls, 232, 1. 
Prabodha-6androdaya,488,489. 
Pradanda-pandava, 369 
Pradhana, 64, i, 92 ; lOO, 2 , 
101; 115, 2; 469 
Pradhana, 502 
Prad-vivaka, 299, 1. 

Prahasana, 468. 

Prahlada, 331 


Prajapati, 164; 215, 225, 24J, 
278; 329* 3- 

Prajapatis, 214, i; 250, 304. 
Prajapatya (marriage), 199; 
250 

Pr5j5patya penance, 278 
Prajna, 59. 

Prakarana, 467 
PrakaranT, 468 
Prakaranika, 468 
Prakraiita, 454. 

Prakrit, xvii , XXIX, 55,1, 316; 
469. 

Prakrit of the plays, xxix, i. 
Prakrita, xxix, 454 
Prakrita-praka^a, xxix, 2 
Praknti, 90, 94 , 96; 151; 
502, 503 

Prama, 70, 72, 74, 92 
Pramana (philosophical), 71, 
92 , TO2 , 126, 230 
Pramanam, 241, 300 
Prameya, 74 
Prana, 40, 187 
Prana-maya, 123 
Pranatman, 124 
Pranava, 103 
Pranayama, 103. 

Praiiidhi, 59, i, 26^, 269 
Prasada, xxxvn, 1 
Prasaniia Kumar Thakur, 307; 
308, 1. 

Prasanna-rlghava, 369, 4S8 
Prasna Upainshad, 38 
Prastavana (prologue), 469 
j Prasthana, 468 
j Prastuta, 454 
I Prathamaru retas, 502 
Pratibhasika (existence), 118. 
j Pratigraha, 244, 268 
I Pratijn.l (proposition), 72 
^ Pratim.!, 226, i , 248 
Pratima-pari(Baraka, 226, i 
Pratimukha, 466, 2 
Prati-nSyaka, 468 
Pratipadika, 173. 

Pratilakhyas, Vedic, 160 
Prati-sarga (re-creation), 491, 

497. 

Pratishthana, 491, 2 
Pratitakshara, 307. 

Prativadm (defendant), 300 
Prativasudevas, 130 
Prativindhya, 390, 2. 
Pratlyamlna, 454. 
Pratyabhijna, 127, i. 
PratyabhijAS-dar^ana, 127, i. 
PratyJlhSra (grammatical), i 73, 
3. 179. I* 

PratyShara (restraint), 103 
Pratyaksha, 72; 126, 230; 
354- 

Praudha Bnlhmana, 28 


Pravacana, 156. 

Pravaha, 188. 

PravShana, 51. 

Pravara-sena, 475, 2. 
Pravargya. 343, 2, 

Prave4aka, 469. 

Pravritti, 74. 

Prayaga, 361, 

Prayas-ditta, 66, 1, 217; 220; 
221; 278, 282, 291; 295; 
302 ; 411, I. 

Prayatna, 79. 

Prayer, 58, i; 469. 

Prayoga, 402, i. 

Prayojana (motive), 75 
Precepts (moral), 3, 1, 282 ; 

440. 457. 512. 515. 

Prem Chunder Tarkabagish, 
475. 3- 

Premiss in logic, 72. 

Prem Sagar, xxix, i; 138, 2 ; 
496 

Prenkhana, 468 
Preserver, 498 
Presidency towns, xvi, 2 
Preta-karyaiii (funeral rites), 
410. 

Pretya-bhava, 74 
Priam, 316, 1, 400, 2. 
Prmsep’s tables, 346, i 
Pnshatka, 405, i. 

Pfitha, 374, 376, 2, 378; 
410 

Prithaktva, 79. 

Pnthivi, 14, 63, I, 78, 93; 
426, 485. 

Privileges, six (of Brahmans), 

244. I 

Pnya-darii, 59, 3 
Problems (from LTlavatl), 193 
Pronunciation, XU; 160. 
Properties (an-ga), 467. 
Propertius, 258, i. 

Property, law of, 267. 
Pioposition in logic, 72. 
Protagoras, 114, i, 143, i. 
Pudgala, 131. 

Puga, 299, 1. 

PuggaU, xxxu, I, 

Pukkasa, 233 
Pulaha, 497, I. 

Pulastya, sage, 305, 356, I , 

497. I- 

Pul astya-siddha nta, 185. 
Pundarlka, 430, 2. 

PuQsavana, 201; 246. 

Purana, 40, lOi; 203; 215, 
I, 256, 298; 369, 489; 
490; 494; 501. 

Purl, 218, 1, 251, I. 
Purna-prajna, 127, 1. 

Puro<5ana, 386 
Purohita, 263, 2 ; 280, 
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Puru, 334; 376. 

Purusha, 24; 24, 2 , 24, 3; 92 , 
97; 100,2, 151; 503. 
Purusha-pa^u, 95. 

Purusha-sukta, 7» ^» 12, 1, 
14, I, 24, 46, 1, 215, I, 
222; 227 

Purushottama, 101, 2 ; 146, 4 ; 

391* 64-i* 

PCirva, 207. 

Purva-mImaQsa, 108 
Purva-paksha, 109 
Pushan, 19 

Pushkara, 327, 2 , 419 
Pushpa-daiita, 129, 2, 430, 2 
Pushpaka, 356, 361, 483. 
Pushpamitra, 177, 2. 

Pushy a, 183, 3 
Put, 255 
Put-tra, 255, I. 

Pythagoras, 49; 68, i, 91, 2 , 
I53» 191- 

Qualities, three, 67, i , 94, 
280, 494 

Qualities of the Vaiseshika, 79 
Quality, 77 

Queen Elizabeth, xxi, 3 
Queen Victoria, xxxv, i 

Races (solar and lunar), 491,2. 
Radha, 327, 2 , 335 , 378 
Radha orRarh, 218,1,451, 495 
Radheya, 378 
Raffles, Sir Stamford, xxi, 2 
Raga (musical), I94. 

Raghava, 346 
Rlghavabhyudaya, 369 
Raghavapandaviya, 370 , 450 , 
512. 

Raghava-vilasa, 370 
Raghu, 346 

Raghu-nandana, 258, 2; 307 
Raghu-iiathabbyudaya, 370 
Raghu-vau^a, 190, 236, i, 346, 
I, 361,1; 368,449, 455. 
RSgini (musical), 194 
Rahasya, 35, 279 
Rahu, 189 
Rahula, 54, I. 

Raivata, Manu, 214, I 
Raivataka (mountain), 391. 
Rljadharma, 375 
Rajaks (washermen), 218, I 
Rajanya, 25, l, 159, I, 236. 
Rsjarshis, 145, 7 
Rajas (guna), 94, 151, 229 
280, 324. 

Rajasa Puranas, 493 , 494. 
Raja ^ekhara, 369, 488. 
RajasQya, 391; 450 
Raja-taran-giiiT, 369 , 511 
Raja-yakshnia, 241, 2, 


Rajendralala Mitra, xxxvi, i, 

97 , 505. 

Rajput, a 18,1, 232,1, 337,1. 
Rajput States, xxi, 3 
RajputSna, xxi, 3, 327, 2 
RakJ, 169, 182 
Rakshasa (demon), 280, 313, 
350, 1, 400 

Rakshasa (marriage), 199 
Rakshasi, 357. 

Rama, 251,1, 346,483, 484. 
Rama’s banishment, 350 
Rama’s birth, 347 
Rama (second), 332 
Rama and Lakshmana, 347; 

353. I- 

Rama and Rlvana, 359 j 

Rama-<5andra, 318, i, 331, 2 , 
332. 348, I, 362, 1 

Rama<^andra-<^antra-sara, 370. 
Rama-darana, 370 
Ramage’s Beautiful Thoughts, 

154 

Rama-gUa, 370. 

Rarna-hridaya, 370 
R’lma-lila, 367 
RamSnanda, xlvii 
Rlma-navanil, 367, l 
Rlmanuja, xlvii, i 27,1, 327, 2 
R'lnia-betu, 358, 2 
R'lm'ivats, xlvii 
Rama-vilasa, 370 
Ramlyana, 309, 318, 337, 
368, 369, 370 
R'lmayana (epitome of), 337 
Rimayana (receti^ion of), 338, 
339- 

Ramayana-mahatmya, 309 
Ramazan (mouth), 6 
Ramdoolal Dey, 255, 3 
Ramesuriim, 35H, 3. 
Ramoplkbyana, 367, 368,1 
Rarnpur, xxi, 3 
Ramusies, 312, i 
, Rangarls (d}crs), 232, l 
Rasa, 79, 454, 467 
Rasaka, 468 
Rasa-manjarl, 454 
Rasana, 83 
RasStala, 430, i 
Rase<vara, 127, 127, i. 

Rasi, 188, 192 
Ratha daryl, 384 
Ratha-ktra, 160; 160, I 

232. 1. 

Rathan-ga, 421, I 
; Rationalism, 226 

Rationalistic Brahmanism, 61. 
Ratnavall, 436,1, 486; 487 
Raudra, xlvni, 454, 468. 
RaudrT, 502. 

Ravana, 312, 1; 331, 332 
339 » 34 i» 355,392,3.483- 


Ravana, description of, 344, 
420, 427 
Ravi-gupta, 3, I. 

Realism, 80. 

Reasoning, 72. 

Reciters of the Ramayana, 

338 

Recorde, Robert, 191, I 
Regions, seven, 430 
Religions of the world, xxxviii, i; 

4, 

Retaliation, 273. 

RevatT, 391 

Revenue, 264 

Rewah, xxi, 3 

Rhetoric (figures of), 466 

Rhyme (employment of), 452 

Ribhus, 17, 17, 1, 160, 1 

Ri6lka, 30, I 

Right-hand worshippers, 503,1. 
Rig-veda,9, 22,24, 26, 110, 
252, 1 

Rig-veda-prati-^akhya, 158, 3, 
162 

Rigvedi Brahmans, 232, 1, 
252, I 

Ri]ii*yodhin, 408 
Rik, 9, 1 
Rina, 192 
Ruridaiia, 266 
Rishabha, 129, 2 
Rishi, 7, 7, 1, 30, 200, 248, 
250, 376, 399 
Rishya<iinga, 342 
Ritu-samhara, 450 
Ritv-ij, 238, I, 239 
Rivalry between sects, 493 
Rock inscriptions, xxix, j 
Roer,Dr , 38, 2, 41, i, 71, I, 
2 11, 1, 294, 2 , 295, I. 
Rohilkhand, xxi, 3 
Rohml, 241, 2, 334; 387, 2. 
Rohita, 29 
Roma-harshana, 491 
Romaka-siddhanta, 185 
Roman alphabet, xxx, 1 
Rost, Dr , xlvii; 258, i, 486, 
511, 2 

Roth, Professor, 9, 40,1, 168,1 
Royal Asiatic Society, 168, 189. 
Ru (m algebra), 192. 

Rudra, 324, 325, I, 399, 

409, 2. 

, Riidra-bha^ta, 454. 

Rudriksha berries, 326, 3 
Rudra-ySmala Tantra, 504 
Runjit SiQh, 327, 2 
Rupa, 79, 192 , 387, 2 
Rupaka, 455. 

Ryot (cultivator), 235,2; 264,2. 

Sabaktagin, xix, i. 
S'abara-svamin, 108, 1. 
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S'abda (sound), 7. 

S'abda (verbal authority), 72; 
126; 230 

S'abda-kalpadruma, 66, i. 
S'abda-lakshana, 450. 
S'abddlan-kara, 454. 

SabhH, 266; 392. 
Sabha-parvan, 374. 

Sabhya (fire), 198, i 
Sad-did-ananda, 116; 121, 2, 

123. I- 

Sacrifice, xxxvii, 2, 31, r; 428. 
Sad-a<5ara, 217; 296 
Sad-dharma-pundarlka,xxxu, i. 
Sadhu,131 

Sldhyas, 148, 2, 280, 400 
SadT of Shiraz, 3, i 
Sagara, 89, i; 346 , 363. 
Sdgara, 364. 

Saganka, 487. 

Sahadeva, 380, 387, 2, 402 
Sahasa, 267 

Sahitya-darpana, 3^9.463.464 
Sahokti, 455. 

Saiqal-gar, 232, 1 
S'aiva-dar^ana, 127, i. 

Saiva Puranas, 494. 

S'aiva sect, xlvii, 104, 327, 2 
S'.lka-dvipa, 419 
Sakala-^akhl, 161 
S'akalya, 172, i 
S'lkapuiii, 169. 

Sakara, 47a, i 
S'akas, 236, 2 , 363 
S'akatayana, 170, 171, 172,1 
S'fikha, 161, iq 6 
S'akhanta-ga, 224 
S'akrasyaii^a, 387, 2 
Sakshmah (witnesses), 300 
Saktas,325,i, 325, 2, 327, 2; 
494, 502. 

S'akti, 101,225 , 325, 2 ; 502. 
S'akuni, 374, 381, 385, 392, 
410, I 

S'akuntala, 69, i, 104, 140, i, 
262, I, 265,1; 363, 436,1, 
475 

S'akya (Buddha), 54, 54, 2 , 
58^ 2 , 59, 3 
S'alatura, S'alaturiya, 172 
Srdls (weavers), 232, 1. 
S'almah-dvipa, 419 
S'alya (king), 194, 379, 392; 

405, 1, 406. 

Salya-parvan, 374. 

S'ama, 399 
Samadhi, 103; 326. 

SamShara, 179, I. 

Saman, 9, 398 
Samanodaka-bhSva, 254. 

Sam any a, 77; 80 
Samanya-dharma, 454. 
Samavaklra, 467. 


Samavartana, 204, 246 , 249. 
Samavaya, 77; 

Samavayi-karana, 62, 3; 64, i; 
81. 

Sama'Veda, 7, 1, 9, 1; 28; 
252, I. 

Sama-veda priest, 224 
Sama-veda Upanishads, 38. 
Samayadara, 156 , 195. 
Samayadanka Sutras, 156, 195; 

210; 211; 216, 221. 
STamba, 501. 

S'ambhu, 193 

Sambhflya saniutthana, 266. 
8ambuka, 485. 

Samhara (restraint), 402, 1 
Samhita text, 162 
Sanihitas of the Veda, 9; 9, 1; 

28 , 252, 1, 279. 

S'amI tree, 205 
Samlapaka, 468 
Samoyedic language, 312, I. 
Sampradaym, xlvii. 
Sani^aptaka, 405. 

Samsaya, 75 
Samsrishti, 455 
Sanmdra-mathana, 467. 
Samvarta’s Code, 211, 305. 
Sanivat, 474 

Sanivido vyalikrama, 266 
SamySvastli.l, 94. 

Sariiyoga, 79. 

San (in grammar), 174. i. 
Sanat-kumara, 40, 501 
San<?ayana (of ashes), 207 
Sandhi (juncture in drama), 
466, 2. 

Sandhi (rules of), 163 , 252,1. 
SandhySs, 248 , 284, I 
Sandhyri-vandana, 252, i. 
S'Sndilya, Aphorisms of, I37» 2. 
Sandrokottos or Sandrakottus, 
231, I, 487. 

Sanglta, 478. 
Sangita-d.imodara, 194 
San-gita-darpana, 194 
San-glta-ratnakara, 194, 466, 
Sangraha-parvan, 371, 1. 

S'ani (Saturn), 188. 

Sani-vara, 187, i. 

Sanjaya, 379; 400, 407, i. 
SanjnS, 173, 2 , 426, 5. 
Sankalana, 192 

S'an-kara Acarya or STankara' 
darya, 42, 2; 48, 1; 84; 
III, 2; 114; 116; 119; 
134; 306, I, 327, 2, 451; 

475. 2 

San-kara (of figures), 455. 
Sankara-jJtlyah, 232. 
S'ankara-misra, 73, 79. 
S'an-kha, 193, 212, 304, 305; 

403- 


8 an-kh 5 jana, 157. 
Sankhayana-brahmana, 28. 

S' an-khayana Gnhya Sfitras^ 195^ 
San-khya philosophy, 4? ; 4^; 
53; 61, 84, 89; 96, i; 
127, 1, 227, 510. 

San-khya Gunas, 62, 3; 95, 1. 
San-khya Satras, 52, i, 89, i, 
San-khya (synthesis), 71 
San-khyah (numbers),' 79. 
Ssnkhya-karika, 49, 1; 62, 3; 
66, 3; 84, 2, 89,1; 90, 2 ; 
92, 1. 

San-khya-prava<5ana,89,i; 229; 

293. 3; 510 - 

San-khya - pravadana - bhashya, 

89. >; 95 

San-kima, 468 

Sannyasin, 245 , 260 , 306, 1 
Sanskara (ceremonies), 197; 

201; 239; 245.246, 2go. 
Saoskara (quality), 79 , 150. 
SaQskarana, 171. 

Sanskrit (meaning of), xxviii. 
Sausknta, xxix; 171. 

S'anta (rasa), 454, l. 

S'rmta, Dasaratha's daughter, 

342. 

S'antanava, 376. 

S'Sntanava’s Phil-sQtras, 1 7 2, I 
Sdutanu, 376. 

Santapana (penance), 278. 
Santhals, 312, i. 

S'anti, 410. 

Santi-parvan, 368, 375; 411, 
Sanyutta-nikaya, xxxii, i 
Sapindata (sapindaship), 254; 
271 

Sapta-bhan-ga-naya, 131. 
Saptapadl bhava, 200. 
Saptarshayah(seven patriarchs), 
497* I 

Sapta-^ataka, 369, 

Sapta-^atl, 369. 

Sapta smdhavah, xv, 2. 

Sara, 405, l, 455 
Sarabhanga (an ascetic), 258,1, 
S'arad, 450 
S'aradS-tilaka, 504. 

Sarama, sons of, 206. 
Slrasvata, 218, i. 
Sarasvatl.xvn, 213; 217; 301; 

363 , 408, T , 426 , 502 
Sarasvatl-kanthabharana, 454* 
Sarayu, river, 341, 2 
8ardlila-vikrldita metre, 221,2. 
Sarga (creation), 491. 

S'arlra, 74, 83 
S'armishttel-yayati, 468 
S'Srn-ga-deva, 194; 466. 
S'arn-gadhara-'paddhati, 3, I; 

369 

Saipan, 430, I, 
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Sarpis, 419. 

S'arva, 409, 2. 

Sarva-dar^ana-san'graha, 90, 2 ; 

127. 132, 340. 
Sarva-nSman, 179, 1. 
Sarvato-bhadra, 453 
Sarva-bhauma, 430, 2 
S'Sstra, 48 , 266 ; 287, 1 , 

372, 2. 

S'Sstram Atyar, 128, 1. 
S'atanika, 390, 2. 
S'atapatha-brShmana, 7,1, 28 , 
32; 34. 38, 68, I, 159, 

298, 1, 323. 329. 2, 330. 

3; 343. 2 
Satara, xxi, 3 

Satatapa’s Code, 212, 305 
SatT, 204, I, 209; 215, 251, 
i; 258, 258, 2 , 315. 
S'atru-ghna, 347 , 483 
S'atrunjaya-mahatmya, 369. 
Sattaka, 468 

Sattva, 94, 151, 229, 280, 

324. 

Sattvatl or Satvatl (style), 

483. 2 

Sattvika Puranas, 493-495 
Saturn, 188 

Satya (age), 66, 2 , 331, 336, 

430. 1 

Satyaki, 398, 409 
Satyashadha S'rauta SQlras, 

157 

SatyavSn, 395 
SatyavatT, 372, 1, 376. 
'Saubala, 381, i 
Saubaleyl, 378 
Saubali, 381, 1 , 378 
Sauda, xxxi, t. 

Saudhanvana, 160, 1. 
Saumanas, 431, 2. 

Saumitn, 347 
Saumitta, 479. 

S'aunaka, 161. 

S'aunaka S'lauta Sutras, 157. 
S'aunaklya CaturadhyayikS, 
161 

Sauptika-parvan, 375 ; 409, i 
Saura, 187 , 189 , 501. 
S'auraseiiT, xxix, 2. 
Saura-siddhSnta, 185. 

Sauryas or Sauras, 327, 2. 
Sauti, 491, 1 
SautrSmanl, 304, 2 
S'avala, 363 

Savana (month), 187 , 189 
Savanas (three), 247 , 260. | 

Savitri, 19, 199, 348, 1. 
Savitrl (Gayatri), 20 ; 203 ; 

222 , 222, 1, 279. 
Savya-sa<5in, 382, 4 , 397 
S^ayaka (arrow), 405, i 
Sayana,42; 127,1, 164, 167, 


Scepticism, 50, 52; 1331 353J 
416. 

Schlegel, Augustus William, 

339. I- 

Schools of Hindu law, 305. 
Scythians, 363. 

Seclusion of Hindu women, 
436, 1. 

Sects, HindO, xlvii, 327, 2, 
328. 

Seekers after God (Farrar’s), 

153- 

Seleukos Nikator, xviii 
Semitic race, 5, 1 
Sena (tribe), 218, 1 
Senaka (grammarian), 172, i. 
Seneca, 153, 154. 

Sentiments, moral, 282 , 440 , 

459. 512 

Serampore, xxi, 2 
Sesamum seed, 208. 

S’esha, serpent, 243,1, 335, 1, 
429, 430, 1 

S'eshadn, Rev Narayan, 243,1 
Seton-Karr, Mr , 258, 2. 

Setu, 358, 2. 

Setu-bandha, 368 , 475, 2 
Sctu-kavya, 475, 2 
Shad-vinsa Brahmaiu, 28 
Shafi-’i, xlii, I 
Shah ad at, 251, i 
Shrih ’Alain, xix, 1 
Shahjahan, xix, 1. 

Shakespeare, 1 20, i, 433,436 
Sharns-ul-Umra, xxi, 3 
Shankar P Pandit? 477 
Shat-karmani, 244 
Shi (Chinese book), 4, 1 
Shl’as, XX, I, xliii, 1 
Shirk, xli, 1 
Shir Shah SOr, xix, 1 
Shu (Chinese book), 4, 1 
Siamese language, 312, i 
Siddha (divine being), 148, 2, 
499. 

Siddhanta (astronomical), 184. 
Siddhaiita (in logic), 75 
Siddhanta (Jama), xxxvi, i. 
Siddhanta-kaumudl, 178 
Siddhanta-mnktavall, 71, 1 
Siddhanta-^ironiam, 186. 
SiddhSrtha, 54, 2 , 487. 
S'Tghro6<5a, 188. 

Sikalgars, 232, 1. 

Sikh chiefs, 327, 2. 

Sikhs of the Panj^lb, xxi, 3 , 

327. 2 

Sikkmi, XXI, 3, XXXVI 
S’lksha, 156, 160. 

S'lla (morality), 59; 216. 
S'lladitya, 369, 512. 

SilSra (king), 306. 

S'lllrnukha, 405, i. 


S'llpa (mechanical arts), 194 
S'llpaka, 468. 

8ilpa-^5stra, 194 
Simantonnayana, 201; 246. 
SimS-vivada-dharma, 267 
Simla, 387, I. 

SimpTs (tailors), 232, I 
Sinclair, Mr. W F, 232, i, 
234. 2. 

Sindhl language, xxix. 

Smdhu, XV. 

Sindia, XXI, 3 

Singapore, xxi, 2 

Singing, 194, 463 

Sioha, XXIX, i; 54, 2; 421, i. 

Sinhala, 347, l 

Sinhasana-dvJtriQsat, 512 

Sinlvall, 169, 183. 

SiQ^apa, 513 
Sipahls, 232, 1. 

S'lpala, 206, 3 
Siihind, xxi, 3 
S'lsira, 450. 

S'isu-p5la, 392 , 418, I 
S'lsupSla-badha, 449 } 46 r 
Sita (black), 502 
Sita, .^37, 1, 3.5S , 4JS. 483. 

484 

Sita, rape of, 339 
Slta-phal, 353, I 
S'ltikantha, 409, 2 
S'lva, 12,1, 61, 281,1, 324; 
325, 409, 2, 427, 429, 
493. 494. 498, 501 
S'lva-dharma, 501 
S'iva-r5tri, 327, 2 
S'lva SQtras, 173, 1 
S'lvajl, xxm , 262, 2 
S'lvika, 360 

Six privileges of Brahmans, 244 
Skanda, 369 , 426 , 494 , 502 
Slavonic language, xvii. 

S'lesha, 455. 

S'loka, 166, 221. 

S'loka (invention of), 314, 1, 
484 

SmSrta-bhattadarya, 307, 2. 
Smarta Sutras, 156, 195 
S'ma4ana ( burning - ground ), 
204, 302 

Smith, Mr G , 394, i 
Smriti, 8, 1, 52, 110, 155, 
216, 221, 228, 296, 304, 
449. 

Smriti-6andnk5, 308 
Srnnti-tattva, 307 
Snana, 204, 249 
Snataka, 204, 298. 

Sneha, 79 
Socrates, 69, i. 

S'oka, 484. 

Solar line of kings, 346 
Solomon, Song of, 464. 
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Sonia (ceremonies and sacri¬ 
fice), 9, i; 31, 1, 279, 
Soma (juice), 279, 

Soma (god), 198. 

Soma (moon), 241, 2 ; 376 
Soma (plant), 9, i; 17.' 
Soma-deva, 511 
Soma-deva Bhatta, 511 
Som5-rudr5, 279. 
Soma-siddhanta, 185 
Soma-vao^a, 376, 491, 2. 
Sonia-vara, 187, i. 

Somnath, 325, i. 

Sonars, 232, I 

Soul (universal), 12, 1, 24, 
36, 112. 

South Behar (Magadha), 128, 2 
South Indian school, xxx, 2 , 
308. 

Sparta, 79. 

Sphotayana, 172, 1 
Spirit (universal), 12, 1, 24, 
36, 112 

Spirituous liquor (drinking), 
256 

S'raddha, 29, i, 133, 5 , 204 , 
208 , 253 , 254, 271, 275, 
11 303 1 410 , 429 , 431, 1 
S'raddha, 3|.8, i 
Srag-baiidha, 453 
S'ramana, 54, 2, 57, 281, i, 

3^5,3/471 

S'raula-sOtra, 156 , 157, 194, 

195 

S'ravakas, 57, 3 , 131 
S'ravana (nakshalra), 183, 3 
S'ravana (month), 181, 183, 

^ 3. 430. 1 

S'rSvasti (city), 54, 3 
S'ravishth.l, 181. 

SrenI, 299, 1, 300 
S'reshthin, 299, i 
S'rl, 426, 499 
S'ridhara-sena, 368 
S'rldhara-svarnin, 495 
S'lT-gadita, 468, 450. 
S'rT-harbha, 486 , 450, i. 
S'rT-kantha, 479 
S'nugara, 454, 1, 467 , 508 
SVin-gara-tilaka, 454 
Sringata, 422, 2. 

S'rin-gin, 419, l 
S'ri-vatsa, 334 
SVuta, 7, I, 155. 

Sruta-bodha, 163, 475, 2. 
S'rutakarman, 390, 2. 
S'rutasena, 390, 2. 

SVuti, 27 , 28, 2 , 35 , 49, I, 
52 , 155 , 222 , 228, 296. 
I^ruti-dvaidham, 224. 
Stage-manager, 469 
Stanzas, fanciful shapes of, 453 
States, native, xxi, 3. 


Stenzler, Prof, iv, i; 195, 2 ; 
197, 210, 1; 211, 1, 295, 
1; 298, 4; 304, 3; 472, 2. 
Steya, 267, 274. 

Sthallpaka, 200. 

Sthanu, 326, 409, 2 
Sthapati (architect), 194 
Sthlpatya-veda, 194 
Sthavara, 67, i 
Sthula-iarira, 64, 2 
St. Paul, xxxm, xl, 1 
St Peter, xxxiv. 

St Thomas, xlviii. 

Strabo, xviii , 228, 231, i, 
258, I , 263, 2 , 265, J, 
273, 1, 281, 1, 282, 2 , 
311, 1, 320, 487 
StrT-dhaiia, 272, 272, 1. 
Stri-parvan, 375 
Strl-pun-dharma, 267 
StrT-sangrahana, 267 
Subala (king), 378, 392 
Subandhu, 369, 512 
Subhadra, 382, 3, 390, 2 , 391 
S'ubhankara, 194. 

Su-bhata, 369. 

Subodhinl, 307. 

Sudatta, 54, 3 
S'uddhodana, 53 
Sudra, 2 20, 231, 438 
S'udraka, 47 i 

Sufl-ism, xliii, 1, 36, 112, I 

Sugata, 54, 2 

Sugriva, 358, 361, 424. 

Suicide, 302 

S'uka, 495 

S'uka-saptati, 512 

Sukha, 79 

S'ukra, 188, 304, 409, 2. 
S'ukra-vara, 187, I 
Snkshma-dharma, 387, 2 
Snkshma-sarira, 64, 2 , 206, 3. 
S'ukti, 120, 2. 

Sulaiman I, 509, 1 
Sfila-p.!!!!, 306 
S'ulka, 272 
Suniantu, 305 
Sumatra (island), xxi, 2 
Sumitra, 344 
Sun, 19 

S'unah^epha, 28, 30. 
Sundara-kSnda, 339, 369. 
Sundara-mi4ra, 369 
S'linga dynasty, 478. 

SunTtha, 392 

Sunnah or Sunna, xliii, i, 27 
Sunni, xx, 1, xliii, 1 
STinya,93,2, 115,3, 192; ^93 
Suparna, 280 

Supplements to Veda, 194. 
Suppressions of breath, three, 
247 

Su-prabuddha, 54, i 


Supratlka, 430, 2 
Supreme Being, epithets of, 45. 
S'ura (Yadava king), 378. 
Surabhi, 499. 

Sura-pana, 274, 419. 

I Surashtra, 416 
Surat, xvin , xxi, 3. 

Surgery, 194 
Surgriva, 339. 

Surls (spirit sellers), 218, i. 
S'firpa-nakha, 355; 368 
Surunga, 386. 

Surya, 14 ; 19 ; 262 , 324 ; 
346. 

Surya-siddhanta, 185 ; 186 , 
188 

Surya, 348, I. 

Surya-sukta, 199, i 
Su-shupti, 121, i. 

Su-iruta, 194. 

Sfita (charioteer, bard), 378 , 
491» 495 
Sutala, 430, I 

SQtars (carpenters), 232, I. 
Sutasoma, 390, 2. 

Sutlej, XV, 3 

Sfjtra, xxxn, 2, xxxvi, i, 71. 
Sutra-dhara or carpenter, 232,1. 
Sulra-pitaka, xxxn, 1 , 59, 3 
Sutras of Panini, 173 i ^74 
Sutias (aphorisms), 28, 48; 
481. 

Sutras (Buddhist), 158, 2. 
Sutr.ltman, 62, i, 124. 
Sutta-nipata, xxxn, 1. 

Suttee (Satl), 204, 1 
S'nvarna, 296. 

Su-yodhana, 379 
Sva (m algebra), 192. 
Sva-dharma, 300. 

SvfidhySya, 203 ; 252, 252,1. 
SvSrm-Narriyana, 542 
Svar, 66 , 2 , 169 , 203 , 430, i, 
SvargSrohanika-parvan, 375. 
SvSrodisha (Mann), 214, i. 
Svayam-bhu, 214,1, 225; 228. 
Svayambhuva (Manu), 214; 
229, 333, I. 

Svayamvara, 257, 378, ,388; 

437. 2 , 438. 

S'veta, 135, 1 

S'veta (mountains), 419, i. 
S'veta-dvipa, 138, 2. 

S'vetaketu, 51 
S'veta-lohita, 135, i. 
S'vetambaras, 128. 

S'veta-sikha, 135, 1. 

SVetKva, 135, i. 

S'veta^vatara Upanishad, 45 ; 

4'’. 1.15- 

SVeta-vahana, 382,4,383; 397. 
Swamy, Sir M C., xxxii, 1. 
Swinging festival, 327, 2. 
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Sy ad-vida and Syad-vadms, 131. 
S'yama-rahasya, 504. 

S'yan (m grammar), 174, 1. 
Syllogism, 73. 

Synthesis, 71; 91. 

Tadaka, 356. 

Taddhita affixes, 163, 180. 
Tagore Law Lectures, 272, I. 
Tail! (oilman), 218,1, 232,1. 
TaittirTya (Yajur-veda), 9 , 9, 

I; 38 , 241, 2. 

Taittirlyas or Taittirlyakas, 
213 , 252, 1, 337, I. 
TaittirTya-brShmana.aS, 330,3 
Taittirly5ranyaka, 160. 
Taittirlya Upanishad, 37. 
Taj-jaUn, 112, I. 

Takshakd, 356; 430, i. 
TalStala, 430, i 
Talava-kara Upanishad, 38, I 
Talmud, 27. 

Tamas, 78, 94, 151, 229, 
280, 324 

T.imasa (Maim), 214, i, 494. 
Tamil, XXX, 2 , 312, I. 

Tamisra (hell), 242 
Tamraparnl, 347, I. 

Tandava, 463 
Taiidula, 276, 1. 

Tandy a Brahmana, 28. 

Tanjore, xxi, 2 
Tan-m5tras, 93; 228. 

Tantls (weavers), 218, I 
Tantra, loi, 325, 1, 501- 

505. 5iO 

Tantrl, 218, i 

Taiitnka doctrines, 325,2 503 
Tapah or tapar (heavenly 
sphere), 66, 2, 430, i. 
Tapas (austerity), 326. 

Tapas (theory of), 344, 2 
Tapta-kriddhra (penance), 2 78. 
Tapta-masha, 276, 1. 

Taraka (a Daitya), 326, 3. 
Taranga, 511. 

Targuni, 6. 

Tarka, 75, 227. 
Tarka-san-graha, 71, i; 81, 

83; 85. 

Tarka-vidyJl, 227 
Tarkin, 227 
Tarpana, 248. 

Tartar tribes, xix, I, 3^2, I. 
Tath5-gata, 54, 2. 

Tatpara (measure of time), 187. 
Tatpurusha, 163, 

Tattva, 90, 90, 2. 
Tattva-jiiinam, 114. 
Tattva-samasa, 24, i; 89, I , 
r. ^94^ * 

Tattvas, twenty-five, 91; 92, 
227. 


Tauists, xxxviii, i. 

Tau-te-King, 4, i. 

Tawhid, 251, I. 

Taxation, six heads of, 265. 
Taxes, 264 
Te Deum, 148, 2. 

Tejas, 78; 93, 387, 2. 
Tclernachus, 438 
Telingl, 232, 1. 

Tells or oilmen, 232, i. 

Telugu, XXX, 2 , 312, 1 
Telugu country, 252, 1 
Terms in arithmetic and alge¬ 
bra, 192. j 

Teitiary compound, 82. 
Testamentary power, 270, 
Teutonic language, xvii. 

Thales, 63, l, 121, 3. 
Thera-gltha, xxxii, 1. 
Therl-g.ltha, xxxii, i. 
Thirty-three gods, 324, 2. 
Thomson, Mr, 136, i; 149. 
Thracians, 258, i 
Thunderer, 17. 

Tibetan language, 312, I. 

Tika, xxxvi, 1 
Tila, 208 
Tilaka, xlvii 

Timacus, 61, 2 , 62, 3 , 64, 2 ; 

68, 1, 91, 1, 113, I- 
Time, hymn in praise of, 25. 
Timur, XXXI, I 
Tirhut, 305 

Tirtha, 251, 1, 408, 1. 
Tlrtha-kara, 129. 
Tirthau-kara, 129.' 

Tithi, 187 
Tithi-tattva, 307 
Tornara, 405, 1. 

Tonk, XXI, 3 

Topics of the Nylya, 71» 76 
Torana, 194 
Tota kahani, 512 
Townships, 264. 

Toxicology, 194. 

Tradition (smriti), 155. 
Tragedy, 465 
Trailokya, 225 
Trajan, Emperor, 316. 
Tranquebar, xxi, 2 
Transfiguration, 147, l 
Transmigration, 14,1; 34, 67; 

68,1, 225, 229, 336, 510, 
Trasa-reiiu, 82. 

Travancore, xxi, 3 
Trayam brahma, 222. 

Trayl vidya, 222. 
Treasure-trove, 265. 

Treta (age),i87, 2; 229; 304; 

305 » 331» 333.1- 
Treta (three fires), 197; 198, i 
Trevelyan, Sir C , xxx, i . 
Triad, 14, i, 225, 324. 


Tribes, aboriginal, xviii 1. 
Tn-danda, 133, 3. 

Tn-dandin, 143, i; 293, ^ 
Tn-kanda, 171. 

Tn-karman, 542. 

Tn-lmga, 232, l, 

Tnmurti, 14, 1; 225; 324; 

489; 494, 496. 

Tn-na6iketa, 222, 1. 

Tn-pada, 165. 

Tn-pitaka, xxxu, 2,4,1 ^ 59^3. 
Tripura-daha, 468. 

Tnshtubh metre, 165 ; 3;'38, i. 
TrisQla, 193. 

Tri-supariia, 222, i. 
Tn-vikrama, 331, 1; 369. 
Tri-vnt, 164; 247. 

Trotaka, 468- 
Troyer, M , 511, 2 
Trubiier, iv, i; xxi, 3. 

Truti, 187 

Try-ambaka, 325, 3. 

Tuda, 312, I 
Tukarama, xlvm. 

Tull, 276, I, 300. 

Tulasi, 276, I, 542. 
TiilasI-dasaorTulsI-daSjXxix, i; 
370- 

Tullberg, Dr, 477, I. 
Tulya-yogita, 455. 

Tumlung, xxi, 3 
Tungusic (Mantchu) language, 
312, 1 

Turanian languages, 312, 1. 
Turanian races, xxx, 2; 5, i , 
236 

Turkish language, 312, 1. 
Turks, XIX, I. 

Turpharl, 134, 2. 

Tushita, 58, 2 
Tutl-nania, 512 
Tvashtri, 17, 387, 2. 

V66ii, 188. 

Udaharana, 7^- 
Udaka-dana, 253, 254. 

UdSiia, xxxu, I. 
UdStta-rSghava, 369. 
Udattokti, 469 
Udayana (king), 486; 487* 
Udayana Adarya, 87. 

; Uddhara, 272. 

. Uddlsa, 504 

Udgatri, 9, 1, 224 
Udyoga-parvan, 374* 

Ugra, 409, 2. 

Ugra-^ravas, 491, i. 
Ujjayml(Oujeiii), 185; 333.1J 
; 4741475. I- 

Ujjvala-datta, 172, I. 

. Ulka-mukha, 244; 28'X, 
Ullapya, 468. 

Ulhka, 76, 1. 
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UlQpl, 390, 2 , 430, I. 

Ulysses, 424. 

Uma, 363 ; 502 ; 503. 
Umapati, 409, 2. 

Umayyad KhalTf, xUii, I. 
Umntsur, xlvm 
Unadi-sutras, 172, I. 

Unclean animals, xxv, i 
Unity of the Godhead, xU, i. 
Unmarried girls, 273. 
Upadana-karana, 64, i. 
Upa-dharma, 253. 

Upadhi, 74, 1, 122, 6. 
Upadhyaya, 239. 

Upah, xxxii, 2. 

Upama, 454 

Upamana, 72, 126, 454. 
Upameya, 454 
Upanaya, 72. 

Upanayaiia, 198, 201, 246. 
Upangas, XXXVI, 1 
Upanishads,8, 24,1, 35, 35,1, 
37, 68, 1, 134, 224. 
Upausu, 253 
Upapataka, 275. 

Upa-purana, 157; 501 
Upa-rupaka, 466, 468 
Upasad, 343, 2 
UpSsaka, 57 
Upa-samhriti, 466, 2 
Upasarga, 162 , 171 
Upavasa (fast), 327, 2 
Upa-veda, 194. 

Upaya, 59, i 
Upendra-vajra, ]66 
Uposhita (fasting), 259 
Urdu language, xxxi, i 
Uiiya language, xxix 
Urva^i, 376 
U^arus, 211, 304. 

Ushas, 14 ; 20, 426. 

Usury, 269 
Utkala, 218, I 
Utpreksha, 454 
Utsarpim, 129. 

Utsava, 327, 2 
UtsnshtikSivka, 468 
Uttara, 207. 

Uttara-kinda,339, 361, 367,1 
Uttara-mimansa, 108. 
Uttara-paksha, 109 
Uttara-rama-danta, 340, 367,1, 
368 , 479 , 482 , 484. 
Uttar.lyana, 403. 

Vad (word), 222 
Vadaspati Misra, 102, l, 308. 
Vadya, 454 

Vada (controversy), 75 
Vadhilna S'rauta Sutras, 157 
Vadm (plamtiflf), 300 
Vag-damjayoh pSrushye, 277. 
Vahana, 429. 


Vaidika, 282, i 
Vaidika (repeaters of Veda), 
252, I. 

Vaidya, 218, 1, 233 
VaijayantI, 307, 308 
Vaikartana, 379, i 
VaikhSuasa §rauta Sotras, 157. 
Vaikuntha, 337 
Vaimamka, 28c. 

Vairagya, 102 , 508 
Vaisakha, 183, 3, 
Vai^ampayana, 372, 1, 375, 
491. I 

Vaiseshika philosophy, 48, 53, 

64.1,71,76,82; 87,95, 
227 

Vaiseshika Sotras, 71, 1, 73, 

75. 1 

Vaishnavas, xlvii, 327,2, 495 
Vaishnavi, 502 
Vai^iavana, 356 
Vai<vadtva-homa, 197, i 
Vaisy i, 25,1, 220; 231, 232, i; 
35i> 

Vaitaiuka oblations, 197 , 260 
VaitaranT, 414. 

Vaivasvata(seventh Manu), 32, 
I 1. 214,1. 333.1, 346 
I VijasaneyiDs, 9, 161. 

I V^ijasaneyi-pralisakhya, 161 , 
163 

Vrijasancyi-sanihita, 28, 38 
Vaki, 386 

Vakovakyam, 298, 298, 2. 
Vakula, 422, 2 
Valabhi, 369. 

Valabhi, 450 
Valabhi-pura, 368 
Vallabh'idarya, xlvn , 327, 2 
Valli (Katha Upanishad), 44 
Valmiki, 314, I, 317, 318, 
367, 368, 370, 415, 484 
Vamldlrins, 503, 1 
Vaniadcva, 3^2 

V.lmana (dwarf), 323, 331, 
430, 2 , 466, 494 
Vamaiu’s KSsika Viitti, 178. 
VSna, 405, 1, 512. 
Vana-parvan, 363,2, 368, 374 
VSnaprastha, 219; 245, 247, 
260, 304 
VSnls, 232, I 
Van 4 a (genealogy), 491 
Vatj 4 a-brahmana, 127, 1. 
VansSnudanta, 491. 
Vausa-sthavila, 497. 

Vara, 187, 1 
Varada, 409, 2 
Varaha (boar), 330; 422, l 
VarSha-mihira, 185, 189; 369. 
VarahaS'rautaSQtras, 157,494. 
Varahi, 502 

VarajT (betel-grower), 218, i. 


Varanasi, 491, 2. 

Varanavata (city), 385. 
Vararudi, xxix, 2. 

Vardhamana, 129, 2 
Vardhushika, 269. 

Vardhushya, 275. 

Varendra, 218, l. 

Varga, 192 
Varga-mula, 192 
Varhaspatya Sutras, 132 
Varna (caste), 218, 1, 231. 
Vanu-sankarah, 232. 

Varsha, 419, 450 
Varta-kinna, 244, 
Varttika-kara, 176 
Varttikas, 161; 176, 177, I; 

510 

V'aruna, 12, 13, 15, 16; 19, 
29, 189, 199, 206, 262; 

429, 501. 

Varuni, 499 
Vasanta (spring), 450. 
Vasantaka, 487 
Vasaiita-senS, 471, 473 
Vasantotsava, 468. 
Vasava-datta, 369, 486, 512. 
Vasishtha, 212, 305, 318, i; 

342, 349, 363, 402, I, 
408,1, 484,491,2, 497,1; 
301. 

Vasishtha, 370 

I V.1sishtha-ram.lyana, xxxii, l, 

370 

Vasishlha-siddhanta, 185. 
Vastu, 64,1, 112, 114; 454; 
466 

' V.lstu-pariksha, 202 
1 Vastu-purusha, 194 
1 Vasu (king), 218, 1, 372, 1. 

I Vasu deva, 315 , 333 
Vasudeva, 333, 334, 376, 
39U I 

VSsudevas (nine), 130 
Vasuki (serpent), 330; 356; 

430, 1, 499 
Vasus, 399, 400. 

Vasu-shena, 379, 384, 2. 

Vata or Banyan (Ficus Indica), 

42, 2. 

Vatsa, 436, i. 

Vcltsalya, 454, 1 

Vatsa-r.lja, 486 

Vatsyayana, 76 

Vatup (in grammar), 173, 3. 

Vayu, 13; 78, 93, 426. 

Vayu-purana, 494 

Veda, xxvin, xxxii, 2; 2; 216; 

489, 502. 

Veda (repetition of), 203; 244; 

252 , 252, 1, 279. 
Ved.lbhyasa, 244 
Vedan-gas (six), 155, 157; 

171. 
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Vedanta, xliii, i. 48 I 61, 84; 

108; in; 216. 
Vedanta-panbhSsha, 119, 1. 
Ved.lnta-sara, in, 2 ; 123, 4. 
Vedanta-sCitra, 48, 1; 252, i. 
Vedantist formula, 41. 

Vedantists, 42. 

Vcdars, 312, 1. 

Vedartha-praka^a, 37 ^» 
Veda-vahya, 155, 2 
Vedic Nakshatras (twenty- 
seven), 182, 1 
Vedic prosody, 165 
Venl-samhara, 393, i; 488. 
Venus (planet), 188 
Vernacular dialects, XXX, xxx,i. 

Vetala, 512 

Vet3la-panca-vio^ati, 512. 

Vibhaga, 79, 267. 

Vibhandaka, 342. 

Vibhanga, xxxii, I. 

Vibhlshana, 312, 1, 356, i, 
358, 361, 383, 3, 455 
Vi(^itra-vTrya, 376, 377 
Vidarbha-raja, 369 
Videha, 337 » 4^6; 49 i» 2 

Vidhi, 27 
Vidhi-yajna, 253 
Vidura, 377, 3^6; 392, 399; 
410» 436 

Vidilshaka or jester, 470, 478 
Vidya, 287, 2 , 298 
Vighatika, 187 
Viharas, 471 
Vija, 228 , 466, 2 
Vlja-gamta, 184, 2 , 186 , 190 
Vijaya, 382, 4, 397 
Vijaya-nagara, 127, I 
Vijfiana-bhikshu, 89, i, 102,1 
VijnSna-niaya-ko^a, 123. 
Vi|innt‘.v.ira, 294. 

Vikala, 188 

Vikara (production), 92 ; 151 
Vikarana, 174 
Vikartana, 379, i 
Vikramaditya, 474, 476 » ^ 
512. 

Vikramorva^I, 475 ; 477 
Viknta, 468 
Vikshepa, 1191 122, 3 
Vikukshi, 346 
Vilasika, 468. 

Village government, 264 
Vimana-vatthu, xxxii, 1. 
Vimarsha or hindrance, 466, i 
VmadI, 187 

Vmaya-pitaka, xxxn, 2 ; 59, ; 
Vindhya, XVI, 1 , 311. 

Vipatha, 405, 1. 

Vira, 129, 2, 454* 467- 

Vlra-6anta, 483. 

Viradha, 313, i. 

Viraj, 24, 24, 3, 214,1, 228. 


Vlra-mitrodaya, 307. 

Virana, 202. 

Vlra-4ayana, 410 
Virata (king), 374 
Virata-parvan, 374. 

Virgil, 64, 2; 68, 1, 69, 1, 
116, I. 

Virflpa, in. 

VirlipSksha, 409, 2 , 431, 2. 
Virya, 59. 

Visakha, 183, 3. 

Vi^esha, 771 
Vi^eshokti, 455 
Visha (poison), 194; 276, 1. 
Vishaya, 64, i; 83, 93, 454. 
Vishkambha, 469. 

Vishnu, 12,1,61, 89,1, 211, 
225, 281, 1, 304* 323> 
429, 493, 500 
Vishnu (of the Rig-veda), 322 , 

324- 

Vishnu-gupta, 488 
Vishnu-purana, loi, 369, 387, 

2 , 390. 2 ; 494, 496. 
Vishnu'sarman, 511. 
Vishnu-ya^as, 336, i. 

Vishuvat, 190 
Vi^ikha, 405,1. 

Vision of the Universal Form, 
146, 400 
Vi^ravas, 356, i 
Visvadevas, 400 
Vi4vakarman, 387, 2 
Vilvamitra, 20, i, 3®* * » ^94» 

305» 318, 1, 5^7, 362, 

402, I, 408, i 

Vi4va-nJthaKaviraja,370,453 
VK4va-praka^a, 171. 

Visva-rfipa, 306, 409, 2 
Visve Devah, 198 , 208 
Vitala, 430, 1. 

Vit.lna (hearths), 197, 197, 1. 
. Vitanda (cavilling), 75 
Vitbi, 468 
VithobS, xlvii, 1 
, Viththal, xlviii 
Vivada-<5andra, 
Vivada-6nt5mani, 308 
Vivldah svamipSlayoh, 267. 
VivJda-ratniikara, 308. 
Vivada-tSiidava, 307 
Vivaha (marriage), 199 , 246 , 
250 

Vi-vasaiia, 128, 3. 

!. Vivasvat, 346 

Vopadeva, 178, 495 
5. I Vow of continence, 380, 2. 
Vraja, 334 

Vrata, 131, 259, 327, 2. 
Vratyata, 275 

Vriddha Yajnavalkya, 212 

295- 

Vriddhi, 269. 


Vriddhl-purta, 208. 
Vrihaj-jataka, 185. 

Vnhan-nala, 396, 397 
Vrihannaradlya, 501 
Vi-ihaspati, 188; 211, 305. 
Vnhaspati (aphorisms of), 132; 

Vrihaspati-siddhanta, 185 
Vrihat, 212. 

Vrihat-katha, 511. 

Vrikodara, 382. 

Vnksha-bandha, 453* 
Vnndavana, 334. 

Vrisha, 379, l. 

Vrishabha, 129, 2. 

Vrishnis, 399. 

Vritra, 13, 17. 3^7* 2 ; 4 ^ 7 . 1 - 
Vritti, 217; 467 
Vyahritis (three), 203 , 222, i 
Vyaja-stuti, 455 
Vyakarana (grammar), 156, 

161, 171. 

Vyakta-gamta, 186, 2 
Vyapaka, ‘ pervader,’ 73 
Vyapti, 73 , 74» I* 

Vyapya, 73. 

Vy.lsa, 48 , in, 2 12, 258, 2 , 
305, 319, 370, 372 » 2, 
376’ 379 » 386, 407. 

410, 489, 491, 1, 495 
Vyatircka, 455. 

Vyavahara, 217; 261, 282, 
288 , 295 , 299 
Vyavahilra-untamani, 308 
Vyavahara-mayukha, 308. 
Vyavahara-padam, 300 
VyavahSia-tattva, 307 
VyavahSnka (existence), 118 
Vyavakalana, 192 
Vyayoga, 467. 


Wahlbi, xhv, 

Walid I, XIX, I 
Watson, Dr Forbes, v. 

Weaver, two-headed, 513 
Weber, 15, 2, 28,1, 32, 68,1, 
316,1, 369, 477 ,512 
Weber’s Indische Streifen, 34, i. 
Weber’s Indische Studieii, 45, 
2; 333* 1- 
Western school, 308. 

Wheeler, Mr Talboys, 221, 2 , 

255. 3. 319. 370. I- 

Whitney, Prof. W. D , x; xxi; 
9; 10, I, 40, i; 161, 4; 
162, i8i,i, 183,2; 185,2 
Whitney’s Oriental Studies, xxi, 
3» 333* ^ 

Widows, marriage of, 259, 
437* 2* 

Wife (directions for choosing), 
249 

1 Wilkins, Sir C., 136, i. 
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Wills Act (Hinda), 2^0,3 
Wilson, Professor H H., 28,3; 

84,2; and passim 
Wilson’s Glossary, 270, T 
Wilson’s HindQ Theatre, 263,2 
Winking of eyes, 16,2 
Witnesses, 16,3; 277; 300 
Wives(fourorthree),250,296. 
Wives, character of, 435, 
Women and wives, duties of, 
287. 

Women, position of, xlvi, 145, 
7, 440. 

World, destruction of, 497 
Wort-spiel, 451. 

Written evidence, 252,1,29C, 
300. 

Ya (in algebra), 193 
Y.ldavas,334, 375, 491,2 
Yadu,334, 376 
Yajanam, 244. 

Yijanam, 244 
Yajiia, 323 
Yajna-patra, 205. 

Y5jnavalkya, 199, 211; 239, 
3; 252,1, 288,1, 306 
Yajnavalkya, Code of 294 
Yrijnavalkya, commentary on, 
306 

Ylinavalkya Viihad, 295 
Y,l]mka-deva, 159 
Yljmka(ritualist), 169,252,1. 
Yajnopavita, 201, 203, 239, 

Yajur-vcda,9,1, 28, 45,2. 


Yajur-veda, Black, 9,1, 46; 
252,1, 

Yajur-veda, White, 9,1,252,1. 
YajurvedI, 232, i. 

Yajus, 9,1 

Yajvan (sacrificer), 280. 

Yak (in grammar), 174, i. 
Yaksha, 280; 400 
Yama,i4,20; 21; 43,198; 
206, 211; 262; 284, 2, 
305, 426, 429 
Yama (abode of), 67, l. 

Yama (forbearance), 103 
Yama (hymn to), 21; 302 
Yamaka, xxxii, i, 454 
Yamau (twins), 382,4. 

Yami, 21 

YamunS (nver), 376,4, 416 
Yan (in grammar), 174,1. 
Yanaon, xxi, 2 

Yaska, 19, 1, 167; 167, 1, 
225 

YasodJ, 334. 

Yafodhar.1,54, i 
Yasovarmaii, 479 
Yates, Dr, 166, 453 
Yati, 131, 261 
Yatiidh,'inas, 313 
Yaugaiidhar'iyaiia, 487 
Yavanas, 236,2, 319, 363. 
Y.lv.it-t 3 vat, 191, 192 
Yay3ti,334,376 

Yazd, xvm, i 
Yazld, xliii, 1. 

Yellow garments, 296 
Yi (Chinese book), 4,1 


Yoga, 48, 91,2; 101; 102; 
142, 3; 164, 227, 297; 
326 

Yoga (SDtras of), 102,1. 
Yoga-kshema, 265. 

Yogas (twenty seven), 187,1. 
Yogiivasishtha, 370. 

YogeSa, 326,3 
Yogin,i04, 122,5; 3 J 6,3 
Yojana (measure), 188, 189. 
Yoni (female symbol), 325, i. 
Yuddha-kJn^, 339. 
YudhHhthira,367,374,375, 

3 * 10 ; 385.387,2- 390,1, 

396,399,402,403,407, 
410,418. 

Yuga (jama), 129. 

Yugas (four), 187, 187, 2, 
229. 

Yukti, 120,5. 

Yflpa,32, 343,2. 

Yilthik'i, 422,2 
Yuva-rJja (heir-apparent), 385 

Zahr, 36 
Zakat, 251,1 
Zam!iid.ir, 264,2. 

Zand, xvn; 6,1. 
Zand-Ava5H,xvm,4,i, 143,1. 
Zarathustra or Zardusht, 6 
Zeno, 91,2. 

Zeus, 12, 116,1, 145,5 
Zodiac (division of), 180 
Zoroaster,xvm, xlni,i,6,49 
Zoroastrian Persians, xvm, 
xxxvi, 2, 4,1 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 4, line 7 infra^ in some copies for did child read aged master 
P. 31, note I. The Agni-hotra^ ^oblations in fire,’ were performed 
every morning and evening (see p. 251). Oblations of Soma-jnice 
were especially offered to Indra. 

P. 144, note 5. Tamasah parasta^ may be more literally translated 
‘beyond the darkness.* 

P. 169, 1 . 18, for Aupamanyana read Aupamanyava 
P. 178. According to Rajendralala Mitra (Notices of MSS. VI. 224) 
there are three abridgments of Panini: i. the Siddhanta-Jcaumudl^ 
2. the Madhyama-lc ^ 3. the Lag 1 m-k° 

P 179, 1 . 3 infra, for samdhara read samdhdra 

P. 184, 1 . 4. The intercalary month is sometimes called Pvrushoftama, 
and is sacred. A work in its praise is Purushottama-mahdtmya, 

P. 185. According to some scholars, Arya-hhapa and Aryahhatriya 
should be written with one Professor H. Kern has just brought 
out an edition of the Aryahhapya. There were two writers named 
Aryaddhata, The oldest is placed in the third century. 

P. 194. A work on Hindu medicine, called Bhdva-prahai^a, has just 
been published at Calcutta. 

P. 244, 1 . II infra. Hence a Brahman is called iri-harman, 

P. 249, 1 . 4, for reputation read life 

P. 276, 1. 3 infra. The Tulasi or holy basil is said to be sacred to Vishnu. 
P. 277. The meaning of the passage quoted from Manu VIII. 72 will 
be clearer by inserting {into the competence of) after examine 
P. 297, 1 . 10, for later read earlier 
P. 299, 1 . 10 infra, for Kula read Kula 
P. 313, 1 . 13, for Kotu read Kofa 

P. 327, 1 . I. In some parts of India a saint Datfatreya is revered as com¬ 
bining the Hindu Triad in himself. A new sect has lately sprung 
up in Bombay who call themselves Svami-Ndrapanas. 

P. 337, 1 . 3. This is an amplification of the story in the Bhagavata- 
purana, the original of which is given at p. 496. 

P. 337, 1 . I infra, for Kusl read Kusl 
P. 347, note I. Compare p. 367, note i. 

P. 369, 1 . 14. 6 ampu is a kind of highly artificial composition in alterna¬ 
tions of prose and verse {gadya and padya). 

P. 376, 1 . 14, for Sura read ^ura 
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Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858 By Hoberi’ Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. pp 28 & 334 . 8s. 

^ The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
which would s('rvo at om’c to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
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between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Ancient and Mediaeval India. 
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8 vo. 148 . 
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Two Thousand Examination Questions m Physical Geography 
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Ansted’s (D. T.) Ionian Islands. 

8VO. 8s. (See page 14.) 

Ansted’s (P T.) and B. G. Latham’s Channel Islands. 

8 vo 16 s (See page 14 ). 

At Home in Paris. 
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2 Vols 8vo. ISs. Also Cheap Edition, S\o Os (Seep. 25 .) 

Drain of Silver to the East, 

And the Currency of India. By W Nassau Lees. Post 8vo. 8a. 

Drury.—The Useful Plants of India, 

Witli Notices of their chief value m Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts By Colonel IIeber Drury. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. Eoyal 8vo. Kis. 

Earth’s History, 

Or, First Lessons in Geology Foi the use of Schools and 
Stude nts By D T Ansied Third Thousand. Fcap 8vo, 23 . 

East India Calculator, 

By T. Thornton 8vo London, 18v^d. Deduced lo I Os 

Edgar’s (J. G.) Modern History. 

12 ino. Os. Od. 

Edinburgh (The Duke of) Cruise of the “Galatea.” 

With Illustrations 8vo 10s (See page 5 ) 

Edwards’ (H. S.) Russians at Home. 

With illustrations. Post 8vo. Os. (Seopage2t). 

Edwards’ (H. S ) History of the Opera. 

2 Vols , 8vo. lOs. Od. (See page 10 ). 

Elementary Mathematics, 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
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and of mathematical students generally By Professoi J U 
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English Cardinals. 
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With Jlistoricjil Notici'S of tli(‘ Pajml Court By Eolkestone 
Wu LIAMS 111 2 vols 14 s 

“ It-18 not only a meritorious addition to our biograpliical literaturej 
but a useful work in aid ot the later history of ilie Mother Church of 
J^uiglaiid It is a Work evincing much erudition, and the Author has 
sjiared no jiains in the researches necessary to autlientieate and illu 8 trat.e 
his matenalb.”— Mormn^ JPoit. 
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English Homes in India. 

By Mrs Keaiingk Pint I.—The Three Loves Part II — 
The Wrong Tariimg Two vols , Post 8vo 16 s. 

Tlieso volumes wen* written by a lady well known in Induin 
Society, and form a truthful picture of Indian life as it now is 

“Two most cliarmiTi" volumes, containiii|[; stones of no common 
attractiveness ”— Homeward Mail, | 

“ The stones arc written with much spirit and force, and abundance 
of incident sustains tlie interest throughout **— Examiner, 

Essays Military and Political, 

Written in India by the late Sir Henry Montgomery Law¬ 
rence, K C Ih, C’hief Connmsbioner of Oude and Provisional 
(iovernor-tieneral 111 India Hvo Its. 

Contents —Military Defcnci'of our Indian Empire Written 
in 1 (S 14 —The Kingdom of Glide Written in 1845 —Mah- 
rattah Histoiy and Einjare Written in 1845 —Lord Har- 
dingo’s Jiidiaii Administration Wntten in 1847 —'Fhe Indian 
Army. Written in 1855-6 —Army Ueform. Wntten in 1856 . 

First Age of Christianity and the Church. 

By John Ignatius Dbllmger, L) D.. Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &c 1 ’ranslated 
from the German by Henry Nntcombe Oxenham, MA, late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Second edition 8vo. 
j)p 440 l* 4 s 6d. 

C(»Nii:NTh.— Book I —Christ and the Apostles —Ministry and 
Teiadimg of ('lirist.—St Petei and St Paul*, St James, St. 
Jude, St John, and the remaining Apostles 

Book 11 —I loclrmeof the\[»'^stles —Scripture and Tradition 
The Piinity, Incdniation, and Bedeniption.—The Chureli aiui 
the Sacianients.—The last things, and the future, of the 
Church and the World. 

Book TIT — Constitution, Worship, and Tafe of the Apostolic 
Church. — Orders and Offices of Ministry and Spiritual 
Gifts—Ordinances of Discipline and Worship, and Beligious 
Ideas—Ecclesiastical Institutions and Customs.—Social and 
Political Ilelations 

“We are very glad to see the Work of so temperate and large- 
minded, and patient a theologian m an Eiighsh dress. Mr Oxenham lias 
perforiaed his part as translator with much bkill.— Guardian, 

Forbes (Dr. Duncan) History of Chess. 

8 vo 7 s, 6d (See page 16 ), 
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Franz Schubert. 

A Musi(‘al Thograjtliy, from the Gorman of Dr. Heinrich 
Kieisle von llellborn. By Edward Wilberforce, Esq., 
Author of “ Social Life in Munich.*’ Post 8vo Gs. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols , 8vo. £3 16s. 

,, 8vo. 21s. 

,, (N.W P., &c.) 2 vols., 8vo. 25 s. 

Pharaoh’s S India 8vo. With 4 to. Atlas. 3 s. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenassc'iim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the piincipal towns and canton- 
nients. lioyal 8vo. with ito Atlas T 3 os. 

Gazetteer of the Punjaub, Affghanistan, &c. 

(Bi/A‘tteer of the Countii<‘s adjacent to India, on the north- 
wc'st, including Scinde, A fl glum is tan, Bcloochistan, thePunjaub, 
and the neighbouring States. By Edward Thornton, Esq. 
2 vols. Hvo Tl 5 s. 

Geography of India. 

Conipiising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining Fcap. pp 250 . 2 s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia 
To which IS added a Summary of the Geology of India geno- 
lally Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carjer, 
Assistant Suigeon, ] 3 ombay Aimy Koyal 8vo. with folio 
x\tlas of maps and plates, half-bound. T2 28. 

German Life and Manners 

As bc'on in Saxony With an account of Town Life—Village 
Lile—Fashionable Life—Mamed Life—School and University 
Life, &c lllustiated >Mth Songs and Pictures of the Studtuit 
Customs at the University of deiia By Henry Mayhew, 
2 vols. Hvo , with numerous illustrations IBs. 

A Popular Edition of the above. With illustrations Cr. 8vo. Ts. 
“Full of original thought and observation, and may be studied with pro¬ 
fit by both German and English—especially by the Aihenctum, 

Glyn’s (A, C.) Civilization in the 5th Century. 

2 vols. post 8vo. TT Is (See page 19 ) 

Grady’s (S G.) Mohamedan Law of Inheritance & Contract. 

Bvo. 148 . 
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Grady’s (S. G.) Institutes of Menu. 

8 VO 12s (See page 12). 

Griffith’s Ralph (T. H.) Birth of the War God. 

8 VO. 5 s. (See page 4 ). 

Hall’s Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spheri(;al Trigonometry With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools By the IIkv. T (t 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s C^dlege, 
London 12mo 2s. 

Hamilton’s Hedaya. 

A new edition, with the obsolete passages omitted, and a copious 
Index added by S. G. Grady Hvo £l 15 s. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Lat. and Long of places of note IBnio Bs Od 
This will be found a valuable Companion to Messrs, Allen 4* Co.^s 
Maps of India, 

Harcourt’s (Capt. A. F. P.) Himalayan Districts. 

Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. Post 8vo. 10s. Od. 

Hedaya. 

Translated from the Arabic by Walter Hamilton 
A New Edition^ wi^i Index by S. G Grady 8vo. £1 158 . 

Henry VIII. 

All Historical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in England 
By Charles Hastings CoLLErrE Post 8vo. Os. 

Hindu Law. 

By Sir Thomas Strange 2 vols Royal 8vo , 1830 . 16 s 

Historical Results 

Deduciblo from Recent Discoveries in Affghanistan. By 11 , 
T Prinsed 8 vo Loud 1844 15 s. 

Histories of India. 

Thornton, 6 vols., 8vo £2 Bs. (See page 20 ) 

Thornton, 1 voL, 8vo. 128. 

Trotter, 2 vols., 8vo. 32 s. (See page 27 ). 

Sewell (Analytical) Crown 8vo. Ss. (See page 3). 

Owen, India on the Eve of the British Conquest. Ba. 

History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. 

Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Pans By Ashby C. Glyn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barnster-at-Law. 2 vols., post Hvo £1 Is. 
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History of Chess, 

From the time of the Early Invention of the Game in India, 
till the period of its establishment in Western and Central 
Europe. By Duncan Fokbes, LL D. 8vo. 7s. Od. 

History of China, 

From the Earliest Becords to a d. 420 . By Thomas Tiioknton, 
Esq., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo., clotli. Bs. 

History of the Opera, 

From Monteverde to Donizetti. By II, Su niEULANi) Edwards 
S econd edition. 2 vols , Rost Bvo. lOs Od. 

History of the Punjanb, 

And of the Rise, Riogress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thornton. 2 Vols. Rost Bvo. Bb 

Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the Desert. 

By E. Daumas, General of the Division Commanding at Thir- 
deaux, Senator, &c , &c. With Comuientaiies by the l^him 
Abd-ehKadir (Authorized Edition). Bvo. Os. 

“Wo have rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, at the 
same time, practical account of the manners and ouhtoms of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs and ilieir horses — J^dtnhurgh Courant, 

Hough (Lieut,-Col. W.) Precedents in Military Law. 

8 vo. cloth 25 s. 

Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial R('presontations, charactei ibtic of the 
various Diseases to which the E(iuinc Race aie suhjeoted , 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re¬ 
quisite Rrcsciiptions written in Rlain r?i,di h B\ Er)^^ARD 
Mavhew, M.R.C.V.S. Author of Ilhi.1 Horse 

Management.” 8vo. 18 s. Od. 

Contents.—T he Brain and Nervous System.—The Eyes — 
The Mouth.—The Nostrils —The Throat —The Clicst and its 
contents.—The Stomach, Jjiver, &c,—Tho Abdomen.—The 
Urinary Organs —The Skin —Specific I )iseases.—Limbs.— 
The Feet.—Injuries.—Operations. 

“The book contains nearly 600 pages of valuable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific ro 8 C 4 irch, deserves a place in tlie library of medical, 
veterinary, and non-professional readers ”— Field. 

“The book luraislies at once the bane and the antidote, as tho 
drawings show the horse not only suflcring from every kind of disease, but 
lu the diflerent stages of it, while the nlpliuki iie.il r.iiiiiiimiy at tho end gives 
the cause, symptoms and treatment of i n- U ” ./ London Fetus, 
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lUustrated^Horse Management. 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth,^Food, Vices, Stabl(‘s, likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, and value of the various points; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers; also on carriages and harru'ss. Embellished 
with more than 400 tii;o,nnig‘» from original designs made 
expressly for tins work. Hy K Mayhew. 8vo 18s Od 
Contents —The body of the horse anatomically considered 
Physic. —The mode of administering it, and minor operations 
Shoeing —Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 
—Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are 
liable. 

prooD —The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modern stables The faults inseparable from 
most present erections wbicli are used as stables. The so-called 
** incfl]iacitating vices,” wlindi are the results of injury or of 
disease. Stables as they should be. GimoMS.—Their pio- 
judiccs, then* injuries, and their duties. Horse Dealers — 
Who they are their mode of dealing* then profits: their 
morality, and then secrets Points -—Their relative import¬ 
ance, and where to look for their development Bkeeding.— • 
Its inconsistencies and its disappointments Bheaking and 
Training —Their errors and their results Carriages —Their 
cost, their make their excellences and their managemiait 
Saddlery, Harness, and Siarlk Sundries —Of what these 
consist, their application and their preservation. 

“Mr. Mayhew ttiorouglilj comprehends the riiaUer, and all tlio 
masters of studs—-we may say every owner of a sin^di) pony or uss—will 
derive much profit and an equal amount of pleasure hy perusin#^ tins >olunie, 
for the book is not only distinguished by common sonso but by its power 

of 

“ No horseman wdio can afford to buy it will regret the purchase of 
Mr. Mayliew’s Horse Management.’'— Sjjcctator. 

India Directory (The). 

For tho Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsbubgii, F.H S, 

Part I.—The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Afiwa 
and South America. PcMsed, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides 
By Commander Alfred Dundas Taylor, F.li.G.S. £1 18 s. 
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Indian Administration. 

li) H (j Kelne Post 8vo. 5s. 

Indian Army and Civil Service List. 

Issued ni January and July of each year, by permission of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 12mo. Os. bd. 7s. 6d 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers With E\planatoiy 
and Illustrative Notes By Angelo J. Lewis 12. Od. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

By M. H. Si'AKLiNG, EbQ., LL.B. 1870 £l lOs (See 
page 13j 

Indian Penal Code. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes By Angelo J Le\\i8. 78. Gd 

Indian and Military Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, S^c. A Manual of th(‘ 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract, comprising the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based upon the text 
of Sir n W Maonaghten’s Principles and Precedents, togetlior 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies m India, For the use of Schools and Students By 
Standish Grove Grady, Barnster-at-Law, Reader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 148. 


Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal. 
By Charles Hamilton Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
by Standish Grove Grady. 8vo. £1 ISs. 


Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Collucca 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by Sir William 
Jones, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney 
Haughton, M.A , F.R S, Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
East India College New edition, with Preface and Index by 
Standish G. Grady, Bamster-at-Law, and Reader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court 8vo., cloth. 128. 
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Indian Criminal Law and Procedure (including the Procedure 
in the High Conrta, and that in the Courts not established by Royal 
Charter) , with Forms of Charges, and notes on Evidence, illustrated 
by a large number of English cases and cases decided by the High 
Courts m India and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal Matters. By M. H. Stab- 
lino, Esq , LL B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
edition, comprising the Criminal Procedure Amendment Aot of 
1869. Royal 8vo. 1870. £1 lOs. 

In this worlc the sections of the Penal Code have heen changed 
group'i^ and to each grovp has heen appended a short paragraph contat.mng 
information collected from the schedule to the Criminal Procedure Code^ as 
amended hy the subsequent ActSy respecting the Courts competent to try 
offenders^ the mode of arresty and the power to take hail. Forms of charges, 
and the evidence necessary to support them^ will also he found in the proper 
places. The sections of hath Codes, relating to punishments, have heen col 
United together, so that the whole law on that subject will he found arranged 
consecutively in one chapter The hook on Procedure contains the Criminal 
Ptocedure Code and the Righ Court Procedure AcU, as well as portions of 
Fnghsh statutes in force in huluiy illustrated and elucidated hy notes cote- 
tainmq the decisions of the High Courts on those sections whch have heen 
the subject of judicial notice This work is thus a complete handbook of law 
and procedure, which is not the case with any of the works published in either 
qf the Presidencies. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure Being Act X. of I87P/, 
Passed by the Governor-General of India m Council on the 26th of 
April, 1872 8vo. Price 12 b. 

Indian Code of (hvil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By 
Angelo J. Lewis, Bamster-at-law. 12mo. 12s 6d. 

Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, 
Barrister-et-Law. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Iliiidu Law Pnncipally with reference to such portions of it 
as concern the Admmistration of Justice m the Courts m India. 
By Sir Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice of Madras. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo , 1830. 158. 

Hindu Law Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of tha 
Case on Prosoono Coomar Tajore’s Will. Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Coniicil Exammatioii of such Judgment 
By John Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law Royal 8vo. 208. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhau Pro¬ 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiolly affecting Civil 
Suits. By Arthttr Steele. Royal 8vo £l Is. 
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Law relating to India, and the East India Company, with 

Not-es and Appendix. Fifth Edition, 4to. London, 1855. £3 39. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J K. Pipon, Assist. Adjutant 
General at Head Quarters, & J, F. Colliee, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barnster-at-Law. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket 
size. 5s. 

Precedents in Military Law; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial 5 the Mode of Conduetinp; Trials; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Requests, 
&c , &c The following are a portion of tho Contents — 

1 . Military Law. 2 Martial Law 3 Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry, 5. Courts of Inquest G. Courts of Request. 
7 Forms of Courts-Martial 8 . Precedents of Military Law. 9. 
Trials of Arson to Rape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10 Rebellions. 
31. Riots 12 Miscellaneoufl By Lieut-Col W. Houair, late 
Deputy L..1 ■ Ad. . .1 C. 1 ... .1 Bengal Army, and Author of 
several W .»ii. . 1 . 1 . mi iv 1 .ih.ii One tliick Bvo.vol 25s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hougti & Long. Tliick 8vo. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Infanticide. 

Its Origin, Progri'ss, and Suppression. By John Cave-Brown, 
M A. Hvo. hs. 

Ionian Islands in 1863. 

By Pkonessor 1). T. Ansted, M.A., F.B.S., &c 8vo., with 
Ma])8 and Cuts 8s 

“ What Mr. Ansted saw in the Toman Isl.inds lie saw well and under 
good auspices, and has noted down carefully ”—Saturday Review. 

Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum¬ 
navigation in the Imperial Paissian Corvette lijfnda, in 1858— 
1800. By Henry A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. 3 6s. 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, &c. 

The Channel Islands. Containing: Part I,—Physical Geo¬ 
graphy. Part 11.—Natuial History Part III — Civil His 
tory. Part IV,—Economics and Trade. By David Thomas 
Ansted, M A., E K S., and Robert Gordon Latham, M.A., 
M.D., F.B.S. New and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
8VO. Volume, with 72 Illustrations on Wood by Vizetelly, 
Loudon, Nicholls, and Hart, with Map. IGs, 

“ This 18 a really valuable work. A book which will long remain the 
standard authority on the subject. No one who has been to the Channel 
Islands, or who puiqioses going there will be insensible of its value.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“ It 18 the produce of many hands and every hand a good one.” 
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Jerrold’s (Blanchard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vols Post 8vo 16s. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

VoL 1. 18s. (See page 24). 

Vol. 2. 

Vol 8. (Ill Preparation ) 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Affghanistan. 

3 Vols. Crown 8vo £1 5s 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) Christianity in India. 

8\o. l()s 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) H. St. G. Tucker’s Life and Correspondence. 

8v() lOs. 

Kaye’s (Sir J. W.) Memorials of Indian Governments. 

l)y II Sr. (i i'Oio.E J'l'CIvEK 8vo. IOs. 

Keene’s (H. G.) Mogul Empire. 

(Svo 1)^. 

Keene’s (H. G.) Administration in India. 

Post 8\o 

Ladakh. 

P1])Sic.l 1, Statistical and Ilistoncal, wiUi Notices of the snr- 
roLinding Countries by Ai^kvandvr Cunninoiiam, Pengul 
lllngiiiot'is. bvo., without llic platOb, £l Is, 

Lady Morgan’s Memoirs. 

Autubiogiii]>hy, Dianes and Conespondencc. 2 Vols. 8vo., 
^vlth Poitiaits. J8^, 

Latham’s (Dr. R. G.) Nationalities of Europe. 

2 Vols. ^^vo. 12s (See }>ago 21). 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, 

Jiy AiiTHiTii SiEELE Itoyal 8vu. dCl Is, 

Law Relating to India, 

Filth lOdition 4to London, 1855. £8 8s. (Seepage 10) 

Lawrence’s (Sir Henry) Essays on Indian Subjects. 

8VO 14s (See page 7) 

Lees’ (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Post 8vo 8s. 

Lewin’s Wild Races of the South Eastern Frontier of India. 

Including an Account of the Loshai Country. Post Bvo 10s. Od. 

Lewis’s (A. J.) Indian Penal Code. 

Post 8VO 78. Od. (See page 12) 
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Lewis's Indian Code of Civil Procednre. 

Post 8vo. 128 6d. (See page 12). 

Leyden and Erskine's Baber. 

Memoirs of Zehir-ed-Din Muhammed Baber, Emperor of 
Hindustan, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turki, and 
translated partly by the late John Leyden, Esq , M.D., and 
partly by William Erskine, Esq , with Notes and a Geo¬ 
graphical and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
the Countries between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir 
rrj^nidnij? its construction By Charles Waddington, of the 
I'.iisi IimIdi Company’s Engineers. 4to. Lond. 1826. 5s. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract. 

By Standish Grove Grady, Barrister at-Law. 8vo. 14s. 

Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and Mediseval India. 

Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Cl, , 1 m|ii h T niijMiiii'* Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebia, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda, 
Sama Veda, Vajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahman a, Baghavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Menu, Code of Yajna-valkva, 
Mitakshara, Daya Bagha, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Raraayana, Raghu Vansa, Bhattikavia, Sakuntala 
Vikramorvasi, Malali and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa, Retna- 
vali, Kumara Sambhava, Prabodah, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda, Panchatantra, ilitopadesa, Ivatha Sant, Sagara, 
Ketala, Pancbavinsati, Dasa Kumara Charita, &c. By Mrs 
Manning, with Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. BOs. 

“ Mrs. Manning’s book will probably long and deservedly roinain 
a standard handbook on the Literature, Arts, and Sciences of Ancient 
India ''-^Satwrday lieview. 

Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K, Pipon, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, BarriBter-at-Law 5s. 

Mayhew's (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

8 VO. 18s. 6d (See page 10). 

Mayhew's (Edward) Illustrated Horse Management. 

ttvo 188 6d. (See page 11) 

Mayhew’s (Henry) German Life and Manners. 

2^ol8,8vo. 18s. 

Also a cheaper edition, Post 8vo. 7s. (See page 8). 
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Meadow’s (T.) Notes on CMna. 

8 VO. 9s. 

Memorable Events of Modern History. 

By J. G. Edgar, Author of the Boyhood of Great Men, &c. 
Post 8vo. With Illustrations. 6s 6d. 

Mexico. 

Travels in Mexico, South America, &c , By G T. Vione, 
Esq., Author of Travels in Cashmere, &c., &c. 2 vols., Post 

8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 


Military Works—chiefly issued by the Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. 8vo. 4s. 
Pocket edition, Is. 

Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army. 8vo. 3s. Cd. ; 
Pocket Edition, Is. New Edition, corrected to 1874. (tn the press.) 

Rifle Exeicise and Musketry Instruction. Is. 

Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 

Regulations for Dress of General, Staff, & Regimental Officers. 

*^2s. 

Infantry Sword Exercise. Cd. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. Ss , 
or with Company Drill, 23. 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 3s. 

Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company Offloors, Markers, &c., in Batta¬ 
lion. By Captain Maltab. 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of Company Drill; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Shelter Trench Drill. By Lieut. Chaelbs Slack. Is. 

Regulations for the Movements and Formation of a Division 
of Cavalry, 12mo. 3s. 

Cavalry Sword, Carbine, Pistol and Lance Exercises, together 
with Field Ghin Dnll. Pocket Edition. Is. 
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Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 

Movements of Cavalry. 12mo., cloth. 3s. 

Trumpet and Bugle Sounds for Mounted Service and Artillery. 

Is. 6d. 

The Training of Cavalry Remount Horses, By the late 
Capt. L. E. Nolan, of the 16th Ilussars Anew edition. 8vo. 
lOs. * 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. 5s. 

Standing Orders and Dress Regulations for Royal Artillery. 

8vo. 5s. 

Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery. By Lt -Col. C. 

H. Owen, R.A. 8vo. Illustrated. 158. 

Artillerist’s Manual and British Soldiers’ Compendium. By 
Major E, A, Geipfiths. 11th Edition. 68. 

Compendium of Artillery Exercises—Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Reserve Forces. By Captain J. M. McKenzie. 
8s. 6d, 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M A , late Pro¬ 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Royal 8vo 
14s. 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Revised Edition 

Is. 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Service. By Stonex & J ones. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 48. 6d. 

Handbooks of the 9, 16, and 64-Pounder R. M. L. 

Converted Guns. 6d. each. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hectoh 
Stkaith. Revised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, R.N., and 
John T. Hyde, M.A, 7th Edition. Royal 8vo. Illustrated by 
Four Hundred Plans, Cuts, &c. £2i 28. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Methods of Contouring, Lovell mg. Sketching without Instruments, 
Scale of Shade, Exam^en n\ Mihtnry Drawing, &c., &o., &o. As at 
present taught in the Mihtary Colleges. By Major W. H. Riohaeds, 
66th Regiment. Late Instructor in Military Surveying, Royal 
Mihtaiy College, Sandhurst. 14 b. 

Treatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levellmg, Mihtary Recormaissanoe, &o. By 
Lieut.-Col. Basil Jackson, late of the Royal Staff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Plans, &o. 14s. 
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Manual of Field Fortification, Military Sketching, and Reoon- 
naissanco, 1871. Price 3s. Ulustrateid. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. Eoyal 8vo. With 
numerous Plans and Illustrations. lOs, 6d. 

I nstructions in Military Engineering, 8vo, IGs, 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. Feankland, B.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. 28. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Bockets, &c., at present m use for Land and Sea 
Senuco, and on other war stores manufactured m the Boyal 
Laboratory. 

Part 2 —Ammunition for Billed Ordnance. Price 2s. 6d. 

Part 2 {contimed .)—Ammunition for Bided Ordnance. Price 28 6d. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
earned on at the Boyal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 
Price 50. 

Eegulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 

and for the conduct of Peace Manceuvros, 28. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically an^anged. 
Pocket size, 3s 6d ; by post, 38. 8d. 

Hoyal Warrant ngnlaiing First Appointments, Begimental 

Promotion, &c., in the Army, with Appendices. 28. 

A Military System of Gymnastic Exercises, for the use of 
Instructors.' By Archibald Maclakbn. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A System of Fencing, for the use of Instructors. By A. Mac- 

LAREK. Is. 

G-ymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Begulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 2a. 

Army Equipment Prepared at the Topographical and 
Statistical Department, W^ar O£lloe. By Col, Sir Dehry James, 
BJE., F B S., &c , Director. 

Part. 1.— Cavalry. Compiled by Lieut, 11. M, IIoziee, 2nd Life 
Guards. Boyal 8vo. 4s. 

Part 4. —Military Train. Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Hoziee, 
2nd Life Guards. Boyal 8vo. 2 b. 6d. 

Part h.--Infantry. Compiled by Capt F. Martik Petrie. 
Eoyal 8vo. With Plates, Ss. 

Part 6.— Commusanat, Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Hozieb, 2nd 
Life Guards. Boyal 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Part 7 .—Mospital Service. Compiled by Capt. Martin Petrie. 
Boyal 8vo. With Plates. 58. 
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Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles; the His • 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Q-unpowder, the History 
of Small Arms. For the use of Officers sent to the School of Mus¬ 
ketry. Price 2s. 

Eevised Army Regulations. Vol. 1. Royal Warrant for the 
Pay, Promotion, Non-effective Pay and Allowances of Her Majesty’s 
British Forces serving elsewhere than in India. Parts 1 and 2. 
Pay and Non-effective Pay. 43. 

Notes on Ammunition. 2nd Edition. Corrected up to July, 
1873, Paper, 23., Cloth, Ss. 

Regulations and Instructions for Encampments, 1872. Price Cd. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants! and Nurses, &c. Is. 8d, 

Purveyors’ Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 

Officers of Purveyors’ Department of the Army. Ss. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Db. Longmobb. 

5s. 

Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Col. W. Hough. 8vo. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hough & Long. Thick 8yo 
26s. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. PiPON, and J. F. COL- 
LIEE, Esq. Tlurd and Revised Edition. Pocket size. 6s. 

Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con- 
tammg Staff Corps Rules, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations, Ac. By Geobge E. Cocheane, late 
Assistant Mihtary Secretary, India Office. 1 vol., post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Mihtia, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Ser¬ 
jeants of Volunteers. By Captain Q-. H. Q-eeayes. 2nd edition, 
8vo. 28. 

The Military Encyclopaedia; referring exclusively to the 
Militaiy Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra¬ 
tives of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Stooqxtelee. 1853. 8vo. 
12s. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 

Hamley. New Edition Revised, with Plates. Royal Svo. SOs. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters and Others; 
Selected and Arranged from the various operations in War. By 
Feancb James Soapy, Lieut.-CoL, R.A. Royal Svo. 21s. 
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The Soldiers’ Pocket Book for Field Service. By Col. Sta 
Gaenet J. WOLSELBT. 2nd Edition. Eensed and Enlarged. 4b. 6d. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics, compiled from the Works of 
recent Continental Writers. By Captain Hoke. 8to. 8s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Captain Cooke. Part L 
10s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. 7a. 

The Franco-German War of 1871. By Capt. C. H. Claeke. 
Part I. Section I. Ss.; Section II. 48; Section III, 5fl. 

The Campaign of 1866 in Germany. 1 Vol Royal 8vo. With 
Atlas, folio, 213. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peteb BuRKHa 
Post 8vo., cloth. lOs. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sin Lascfxles Wraxall, Bart. Post 
8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 
Scott. 2 Vole. 8vo. Maps, Plans, &o. 12s. 


Mogul Empire. 

Prom the death of Aurungzeh to the overthrow of the Mahratta 
Power, hy Henry George Keene, B.C S. 8vo 98. 

This Work Jills np a blank between thf. endinj of Elphimtone^s 
and the commencement of Thorntons Histones, 

Mysteries of the Vatican; 

Oi Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. Tiieodorb 
(treisenger. 2 Yols. post 8vo ^ils. 

Irrationalities of Europe. 

By Robert Gordon Latham, M.D. 2 Vols 8vo. 12s. 

“ The mass of facts gathered from all quarters, and crowded togethea* 
into the pages of these volumes is something wonderful.” 

Nirgis and Bismillah. 

NiRGis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl: and Bismillah ; or. Happy Days in Cashmere. By 
Hafiz Allard Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Motes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
oil the Chinese Language, By T. T. Meadows, 8vo. Lond., 
1847. 9s. 
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Notes on the North Western Provinces of India. 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post 8yo , cloth. Ss 
Contents —Area and Population.—Soils —Crops.—Irriga¬ 
tion.—Rent.—Rates.—Land Tenures. 

^ We hare never read a book on India that has interested us more, 
or which to our thinking contains compressed into so small a space more 
Taluable information or so many suggestive remarks. We recommend the 
book most strongly to all thoughtful readers.”— Athenmm. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest 

A Histoncal Sketch. By Sioney Given, M.A Reader in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford 
Fornieily Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo 8s. 

Oxenham’s (Rev. H. N.) Atonement. 

8VO 10s Gd. (Sec page 5) 

Oxenham’s (Rev. H. N.) First Age of Christianity^ &c. 

8VO 128 Gd (Sec page 7), 

Ozanam’s (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. 

From tlic Frciicli By The Hon A C, Glyn. 2 Vols post 
8vo 21s 

Pathologia Indica, 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from nil parts of the Indian 
Empire By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edition. Royal 
8vo. 14s. 

Pharmacopoeia of India. 

By Edwahd John Wartno, M.D , &c 8vo 6s (See page 2V 

Physical Geography. 

By Peoeessoh I) T Ansted, M.A. F R S., &c. Fifth 
Edition. Post 8vo , with Illustrative Maps. 7s. 

CoNTiCNTS * —Part 1.— Tnthoduciion. —Tlie Earth as a Planet, 
—Physical Forces—The Succession of Rocks Part Jl.— 
Earth —Land.—Mountains.—Hills and Valleys.—Plateaux' 
and Low Plains. Part 111 — Water —The Ocean —Rivers. 
—Lakes and Waterfalls ■—The Phenomena of Ice.—Springs 
Part IY.— Air —The Atmosjdierc. Winds and Storms.— 
Dew, Clouds, and Rain.—Climate and Weather. Part V.— 
Fire. —Volcanoes and Volcanic Phenomena—Earthquakes. 
Part VI — Life —The Distribution of Plants in the dillerent 
Countries of the Earth —Hie Distribution of Animals on the 
Eaith.—The Distribution of Plants and Animals in Time.— 
Effects of Human Agency on Inanimate Nature. 

“ The Book is both valuable and comprehensive, and deserves a wide 
circulation.”— Obse^'ver, 
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Pilgrimage to Mecca (A,) 

Jiy tb(^ >iawab Sikandar JBegum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Fol¬ 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By Col. Wjl- 
LouGTiny-OsBORKB, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, 
by permission, to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. 
£l Is. 

Tins 18 a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 
information it contaiiiH, but also from the fact of its being the first work 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis dellicy—Sir Walter Scott—Robert Burns—Charles 
Lamb—K. B. Sheridan—Sydiuj Smith—Macaulay—Byron 
Words^^orth—Tom Moore—Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo 
1 Os, Od 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 

B} C. J{, Low Hvo Pp tH and 500, with portrait. 18s. 

Prinsep’s Political and Military Transactions in India. 

^2 \ ols Svo fiondon, l^s 

Practice of Courts Martial. 

IJy flouoii Long In one thick 8vo, Volume. London, 
Ls;25. iiOs. 

Precedents in Militarjr Law; 

By Lieit-Col W. Hough One thick 8vo. Vol 258 

Prichard’s Chronicles of Budgepore, &c. 

Ui Sketches of Lilem Uppci India. 2 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

Prinsep’s (H. T.) Historical Eesults. 

8 VO. 15 s 

Prinsep’s (H. T.) Thibet. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

Eaces and Tribes of Hindostan. 

The Peo})le of India. A stries of Photn^^nphic Illustrations 
of the Races and dribcs of Hnicliistan Prepared under the 
Authority of the (lovernmcnt of India, by J Forbes Watson, 
and John William Kaye. The Work will contain about 450 
Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super royal 4to. 
£2 5s per volume. 

Voluwes 1 to Qi me now ready £13 10« 
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Eepublic of Fools (The). 

Being the History of the People of Abdera in Thrace, from 
the German of G. M. Von Wieland. By Rev. Henry Christ¬ 
mas, M.A. 2 Vols crown 8vo. 128. 

Eichards (Major W. H.) Military Surveying, &o. 

14s. (See page 18). 

Eoyle's (Dr. J. F.) Botany of the Himalaya Mountains. 

2 Vols royal 4to. Ml Ts, (See page 4). 

Eussians at Home. 

Unpolitical Sketches, showing what Newspapers they read, what 
Theatres they frequent, and how they eat, drink and enjoy 
themselves ; with other matter relating chiehy to Literature, 
Music, and Places of Historical and Religious Interest m and 
about Moscow. By H. Sutheriand Edwards. Second Edition, 
post 8VO., with Illustrations. 6s. 

“ This 18 not only one of the most amusing books that wo have read 
for a long time, but also the best and most reliable account of Russian Life 
and Manners which has hitherto been given to the pubhc.”— Spectator. 

Sepoy War iu India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857—1858 By Sir 
John William Kaye, Author of “ The History of the War in 
Alfghanistan.’^ Vol. I.. 8vo. 18s.^ Vol II. £L Vol. III. 
in preparation. 

Contents OF VoL. I :— Book I.— Introductory —The Con¬ 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu —The “ Right of Lapse.”—The 
Annexation of Oude.—Progress of Englishism Book II —The 
Sepoy Army : its Rise, Progress, and Decline —Early His¬ 
tory of the Native Army —Deteriorating Influences —Tlie 
Smdh Mutinies.—The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book HI.— The Outbreak of the Mutiny — 
Lord Canning and his Council.—The Oude Administration and 
the Persian War.—The Rising of the Storm.—The First 
Mutiny —Progress of Mutiny.—Excitement in Upper India— 
Bursting of the Storm.— Appendix. 

Contents of Vol II.;— Book IV.— The Rising in the 
North-west. ~ The Delhi History.—The Outbreak at Meerut 
—The Seizure of Delhi.—Calcutta in May.—Last Days of 
General Anson.—The March upon Delhi, Book V — Pro¬ 
gress OF Rebellion in Upper India —Benares and Alla- 
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Sepoy War in India—oontinued. 

habad.—Cawnpore —The March to Cawnpore,—Re-occupation 
of Cawnpore Book VI.— The Punjab and Delhi.— First 
Conflicts in the Punjab —Peshawur and Rawul Pinder.—Pro¬ 
gress of Events in the Punjab.—Delhi —First Weeks of the 
Siege.—Progress of the Siege.—The Last Succours from the 
Punjab 

Sewell^s (Robert) Analytical History of India. 

Grown Bvo 8s. (See page 3). 

Social Life in Munich. 

By Edward Wilberforoe, Esq., Second Edition. Dedicated, 
by permission, to the Bishop of Oxford, Post 8vo. 6s, 

“ A very able volume. Mr. Wilberforco is a very plcaaaut and agree¬ 
able writer whose opinion is worth hearing on the subject of modern art 
which enters largely into the matter of his discourse.”— Saturday Review. 

Sin: Its Causes and Consequences. 

An attempt to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent and 
Results of Moral Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures. By the 
Rev Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S. Post Bvo. 5s. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Second Edition. Royal Bvo. 1810. SOs. (Seepage 13). 

Strange’s (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 

2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 1830. lbs. (See page 13). 

Student’s Chemistry. 

Being the Seventh Edition of Household Chemistry, or the 
Science of Home Life. By Albert J, Bernays, Pii. Dr. 
F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry at St 
Thomas’ Hospital, Medical, and Surgical College. Post 8va 
5s, 6d. 

Their Majesties Servants”: 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences. 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr Doran, 
F.S A., Author of “Table Traits,*’ Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.” &c Post Bvo. fls. 

** Every page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 

point foremost.provides entertainment for the most diverse 

tastes.”— Daily News, 
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Textile Manufactures and Costumes of tlie People of India, 

As originally prej)ared imder the Authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. By J. I'orbes Watson, M.A , 
M.D., F R.A.S., Reporter on the Products of India. Folio, 
half-morocco. With numerous Coloured Photographs. 5s- 

Fhis work—hy afTrir^ynn a \^y to the Fashions of the People^ and to 
the Cottony Silky and H otd /' ;/#/.< in actual use in India—is of special 
interest to Manufacturersy Merchantsy and Agents ; as also to the Student 
and lover of ornamental aH. 

“We congratulate Dr Forbes Watson on having produced so useful 
and so practical a work, and on tni\ mg difTitr^i d knowledge upon all material 
points connected with tW r lullmig nl* 1 la p» ople of India, which heretofore 
kad been unattainable. His book is written in a clear and thoroughly 
intelligiblo style throughout j it is handsomely got up, and embcllislied by 
numerous coloured photographs, from which the various stylos of costume 
and portion of clothing, male and female, will bo more readily understood 
than from mere desenphon. The colours, too, of the various fabrics are 
given from the articles themselves, and we would in particular invite atten¬ 
tion to the plates at page 118, all or most being figures of res])ectablt‘ 
Mohammedans m Upper India m rich dresses, as convoying excclieiit 
impressions of colour and eflect in native Indian costume.”— Times. 

Theories of History. 

An Inquiry into the Theoiies of History,—Chance,—Law,— 
Will. With Special Reference to the Principle of Positive 
Philosophy. By Wilt JAM Adam 8vo 15s. 

** The whole book boars the evident mark of maturity of thought 
The third chapter is full of thoughtful and able argument, in w hich tlic 
positions of Comte, and even of Mill, are jiowerfully and successfully 
afisailed ”— Sjiectator 

“ It is well thought and weightily written Wo have not oomo 
across a book of the present day for a considerable wlnle bo far removed 
from the common run of wTitmg and of thinking as this one is.”— Athenaeum. 

Thomson’s Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For ^3cw and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa¬ 
tions, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson Si\tj-fira.t edit. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Thornton’s History of India. 

The History of the British Empire m India, by Edwaid 
Thornton, Esq Containing a Copious Glossaiy of Indian 
Terms, and a Gom^dete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8VO. With Map. 12s 

The Library Fditwn of the above in 6 volumesy Bvo.y may he 
hady price £2 8®. 
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Thornton’s Gazetteer of India. 

('Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Oflicc By 
Edward Thornton. 1 vol., 8vo., pp J015. With Map. 21s. 

*** The chief objects in view in oompijing this Gazetteer are :— 

Jix the relative position of the various ctties, townSy and villagesy 
with much precision as possiblcy and to exhibit with the grcaUbt 
practicable brevity all that is known respecting them, and 
2indly, To note the various countriesy provincesy or territorial dwisionsy and 
to describe the physical characteristics of eachy together with their 
statistwaly socialy and political circumstances* 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
and chains of mountains , thus presenting to the readery icithin a brief com- 
passy a mass of information tvhich cannot otherwise he obtaincdy except from 
a multiplicity of volumes and manuscript records* 

The Lthranj Edition 

4 vols , 8vo. Notes, Marf^inal Keferences, and Map. £2 ]6s. 

Thugs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the ITercdilary 
Garotters and Gang Bobbers of India By James Hutton. 
Post 8vo. 5s 

Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

13y Henry T Prinsei*, Second edition. Post Hvo. Ss. 

TiUey’s (H. A.) Japan, &c. 

8vo. IGs. (See page 1 1). 

Tod’s (Col. Jas.) Travels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred IMounts of the Jains, » 
and the most Celebrated Shrinot> of Ilmdu Faith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of tlio Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla. By the late Lieut-Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £2 Ss 

This IS a companion volume to Colonel Tod's Majasthan. 

Trotter’s History of India. 

The History of the Biitish Empire m India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Loid Canning 
(1844 to 1862) By Lionel James Troiteb, late Bengal 
Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. ICs. each. 

‘‘The work is full of interesting matter, compriamg every event of 
importance during the exciting ponod of the Eebcllion, told m a conoid©, 
Btraightforwafd, and impartial manner ” —Ohsei t er 

“The arrangement of the matter, the style, and, above all, the 
spirit which pervades Captain Trotter’s pages, are wortliy of great com¬ 
mendation.”'- —Calcutta Tf 'hd m m 

“It appear^ to Hi i liui Mr 'rroin i has been eminently successful in 
his treatment of a very exciting and interesting period of recent history.”— 
London Review. 
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Turkish Cookery Book (The). 

A Collection of Keceipts from the best Turkish Authorities 
Containing—Soups, Krbabs or Roast Meats, Boiled Meats, (fee,, 
Fricasseed or Stewed Meats, Balls of Minced Meats, (fee., 
Fried Dishes, Pastry with Meat, (fee.. Meat, Vegetables, (fee.. 
Stuffed Dishes, Rice cooked with Meat, (fee., Hot Sweet Pastry, 
Cold Sweet Dishes, Omelets, Salads, Pickles, Stewed Fruits, 
Various Kinds of Sherbets with Fruit in them. Syrups, Jams, 
or Preserves. Done into English by Fababi Efendi. l^imo 
Cloth. Ss. 6d 

Yamhery's Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vambery. 8vo U)s. 
“ A valuable guide on almost untrodden ground.”— Atliencbim, 

View of China, 

For Philological Purposes. Containing a Sketch of Chinese 
Chronology, Geography, Government, Religion, and Customs 
Designed for the use of Persons who study the Chinese 
Language. By the Rev. Robert Moekison. 4to. Macao, 
1817. 6s. 

Waring’s Pharmacopoeia of India. 

8vo. 08. (See page 2*.^). 

Watson's (Dr. J. Forbes) Textile Sanufactures of India. 

Folio. 58. (See page 20). 

Watson’s (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Kaye, The People of India. 

A Series of Photographs. Vols. 1 to 6, £13 10. (See page 3) 

Webb’s (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

8vo 148. (See page 22). 

Wellesley’s Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, (fee £6 lOs. 

TJkis work should be perused by all who proceed to India m the 
OkU Services, 

Wellington in India. 

The Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. 
12mo. Is. 

Wilberforoe’s (Edward) Social Life in Munich. 

Post 8yo. 6s. (See page 25). 
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Wilberforce’s (E.) life of Schubert 

i'ost 8 yo 6s 

Wilk’s South of India, 

3 vols. 4to. 59, 

Williams’ (F.) Lives of the Eng^lish Cardinals. 

2 vols , 8VO 14b (See page (>). 

Williams’ (F.) Life, &c.» of Bishop Atterbury. 

2 vols , 8vo 148 (See page 4). 

Woolrych’s (Seijeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eiiiuient Serjeantb at-Law of the English Bar. 

By lIuMPiiRY WiLiiAM AVoolrvcti, Serjeant-at-Law. 

2 vols 8vo. 3Os. 

World we Live In. 

(Jr First Lessons in Physical Oeograjihy. For tlie use of 
Sdiools and Students By D. T Ansted, M A., F.ltS, &o. 
25111 Thousand Fcap 8vo 2s. 

Wraxall’s Caroline Matilda, 

(Fiei'ii of Dcnmaik, Sister of George 3rd. Froin Family and 
State Papeib in the possession of Sir Lascclles Wraxall, Bart. 

3 vols , 8vo 18s. 

Wraxall’s Military Sketches, 

By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bait Post 8vo Os. (Seep. 21). 

“ Tlic book IS clever and cuieriaiimig from first to last.”— 

Wraxall’s Scraps and Sketches. 

By Sir Lascelles Wravall, Bart. 2 vols , Post Sto 128. 

Yesterday and To-Day in India, 

B\ Sidney Lam an Blanctiaud. Post 8vo. Os. 

(JoNTENTs. —Outward Bound.—The Old Times and the New.— 
Domestic Life —Houses and Bungalows.—Indian Servants.— 
The Great Shoe (^luestion —The Garriboii Hack —The Long 
Bow in India,—Mrs. Dulcimer’s Shipwreck.—A Traveller’s 
Talc, told 111 a Dark Bungalow.—Punch in India —Anglo- 
Jndian Literature —(Jhiistmas in India,—The Seasons m 
Calcutta—FarmCl'S in Muslin—Homeward Jkmiid—India 
as it Is 

Young’s (J. R.) Course of Mathematics. 

8vo. 128. (See page 0). 
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A SELECTION EKOM 

MESSRS. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &o. 

\_Dr. Fo7'hes'ii Tf^orks are used as Clas^ BooTcs in the Colleges and Schools 

in IndiaS] 

FoiLps’h U1 industaiii-U^iriHlisL Du-tionai v iii the Peisiaii Character, 
witli the Ilmdi words in Napari also; and an Enahsh IImdu«>tani 
Dictionary m the Eiighsli Cliaractcr, both in one volume. Dy Dun¬ 
can Eokbes, LL D. Royal 8vo. 428 

Foihes's Hindustani Grammar, with Sficcimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Nagan Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
8vo. lOs. Gd. 

Foibcs’s Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram¬ 
mar, Exercises lor Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the 
Roman Character. New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T I^latts, 
ISino. 3». 6d 

Foibes’s Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Chaiacter, witli a complete 

Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 12s Gd 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar in Fiighsh, with Explanatory Notes, 

illust rutn e of Eastern Character 8vo Ss 

Forbes’s Tota Kahani , or, “ Tales of a Parrot,’^ in the Persian 

Character, with a complete Vocabulary Royal 8vo 8s 

h^ubes’s Baital PachiM , or, “Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” 

in the Nagan Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. bs 

Platt’s J T , Baital Pachisi ; translated into English 8vo 8s. 

Forbes’s Tkhwanu s Safa, or, “ Brotheia of Purity,” in the 

Persian Character Royal 8vo. 12s. Gd. 

f For the higher standard for military officers* exa^ninaiions ] 

IklivMinu B Safa, or. “ Brothers of Purity,” Translated from the 
llindubtam of Manlavi Ikrarn All By John Platts, Esq , Inspector 
of Pubbe Instruction in the North Circle, Central Provinces Carried 
through the Press by E. B. Eastwick, Esq , C B., M.P , F R.S., &o., 
8vo 10s Gd. 
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Plattn’ Ilindustani Grammar. 

Forbes’s Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 
m the Persian Character. 4io. 8s. 

Foibes’s Hindustani Dictionary, the Two Volumes in One, in the 
English Character. Boyal 8vo 36s. 

I^ibes's Smaller Dictionaiy, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Character 12s. 

Forbes’s Bagh o l^ahar, with Vocaby., English Character. 5^^ 

Singling,m Battisi. Translated into Hindi from tho Sanscrit 
A New Edition. Bevieed, Corrected, and Accom])amed with Copious 
Nolcs By Syed AimooLAH Royal 8vo. 128 6d, 

Uobertson’s Hindustani Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 

Eastwick’s (E. B ) Prem Sagur. 4to 30s. 

Eastwick’s (E. B.) English Version of the Prem. Sagiir. 4to 

Akhlaki Hindi, tianslat(‘d into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Syed Abooolah. Bo}u1 8vo 128. Cd. 

SANSCRIT. 

Hailghton’s Sanscrit fwid Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to SOs. 

Williams’s English and Sanscrit E)ictionary. 4to , cloth 1*3 3a 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar, Svo. 15s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Manual , to winch is added, a 
Vocabulary, by A E Goxjgii 18mo. 7s. 6d 

Goughs (A E ) Key to the Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
Manual. 18mo 48 

Wilkin’s (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar 4to. 15s. 

ITaiighton’s Menu, with English Tianslation. ‘2 vols dto. 21s 

Jolinson’s Hitopadesa, with Vocabulary. J5s 

llitopadesa, Sansetit, with Bengali and English Trans 10s Gd 

Johnson’s Hitopadesa, English Translation of the. 4to. 5s 

Wilson’s Meglia Duta, wuth Translation into English Vorsn, 
Notes, Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. Royal 8vo Gs. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala, with Inteial English Translatimi 
ot all the Meincal Passages, Scheincs of the Metres, and copious 
Critical and Kxplanafoiy Notes Royjil Bvo 218 

Williams’s (IMonier) Sacnntala TianslattTl into English Prose 
and Verse. Fourth Edition Ss 
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Williams’s English Translation of the Sakuntala. 4th Edit. 8va 
Williams’s (MonierJ Vikramorvasi The Text. 8vo, 5s. 
Cowell’s (E B ) Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Thompson’s (J. C.) Jihagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 58. 


PERSIAN. 

Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary, Edition 
of 1852 By F. Johnson. 4to. .£4. 

Forbes’s Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary, 
Royal 8vo. 129. 6d. 

Ihraheein’s Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Royal 8vo. ISs 6d. 

Gulistan (The). Carefully collat(‘d with tho original MS., with 
a full Vocabulary. By John Platts, late Inspector of Schools, 
Central Provinces, India Royal 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes. 
By John Platts 8vo. 12s 6d 

(>U55eley’8 An wan Soheili, with Vocabulary. 4to 30s. 

Eastwick’s Translation of the An wan Soheili. Royal 8vo. 218. 

Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) Fimt Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian 
Text 8vo. 5s. 

Ouselcy’s (Col.) Akhlaki Mushini. Persian Text. 8vo. 5s. 

Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into English. 
8vo. 3s 6d 


BENGALI. 

1 laugh ton’s Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted 
for Students in either language ; to which is added an Index, serving 
as a reversed dictionary. 4to. SOs. 

Foilx's’s Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and Dialogues. Royal 
8vo 128 6d 

Forbes’s Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary. 

Royal 8vo 12s. 6d. 

Batris Siiighasan. 8vo. 5s. 

I’ota Itihas. 8vo 5s. 

Nabo Nan. 12mo. 7s. 

Sykes’s English Bengali Dictionary. Os. 

Bakyabalijor Idiomatical Sentences. English and Bengali. Os. Od. 
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ARABIC. 

Richardson’s Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F. Johnson. 4to , cloth. £4. 

Forbes’s Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for tbo 
use of seif instructing students m general. Royal 8vo. ISs. 

Palmer’s Arabic Grammar. (Nearly ready.) 

Forbes’s Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Vocabulary. Royal 8vo., cloth. Ihs. 

Beresford’s Arabic Syntax. Royal 8vo. 6s, 

TELOOGOO. 

Brown’s Dictionary, Reversed , with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
Dialects used m Teloogoo 3 vole, in 2, royal Sro £5 

Campbell's Dictionary. Ro}al -Svo dOs, 

Brown’s Grammar 8\o 16s. 

Brown’s Reader. 8vo 3 vols ‘J7s. 

Biowoi’s Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. 8vo. 5s Gd. 
Selections, or Test Book, 8vo. 18s. 

Pancha Tantra. 8s. 

Percival’s English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 10s 6d, 

TAMIL. 

Bottler’s Dictionary, Tamil and English 4to. 42s. 

Babington’s Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. 12s 
Besc.hi’s Grammar (Common Dialect,.) Svo, 7s. 

Rhemus’s Giammar. 8vo. 14s. 

Pope’s Tamil Handbook. 8vo. IBs. Gd. 

Pope’s Tamil Prose Reading Book. Part I. 8vo. 10s, 

Pope’s First Lessons in Tamil. 12ino. 12s. 

Babington’s Gooroo Paramartan, with Translation and Vocabu¬ 
lary. Ss. 

Pancha Tantra Katha, 28. 6d. 

Katha Manjiri. Svo. Gs. 

Percival’s Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. I Os, 6d. 
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GUZRATTEE. 

Mayor’s Spelling, Guzrattee and English. Ts. 6d. 

Bal Mitra. Vol. 1 . 8vo. Gs. 6d. 

Shapuiji Edalji’s Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 21s. 

MAHRATTA. 

Molesworth’s Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 42s 

Molesworth’s Dictionary, English and Mahratta, 4to. 42s. 

Stevenson’s Grammar. 8vo., cloth. 17s. 6d. 

Esop’s Fahles. 12mo. 2s. Od. 

Fifth Reading Book. 7s. 

MALAY. 

Marsden’s Dictionary. 4to. 258. 

Marsden’s Grammar. 4to. 12s. Cd. 

CHINESE. 

Morrisons Dictionary. 6 vols. royal Ito. £10. 

Marshman’s—Clavis Simca, a Chinese Grammar. Ito. £2 2s. 

Summer’s Grammar Royal 8vo. 2«Ss. 

Morrison’s View of China, for Philological purposes, containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Clironology, OiM*gr}i|.hv, Government, Religion and 
Customs, designed for those who study the Chinese language, ito. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve’s English-Carnatica and Carnatica-English Dictionary. 
2 vols. (Very slightly damaged). d68. 

Collett’s Malayalam Reader. Hvo. 12s. 6d. 

Esop’s Fables in Carnatica. 8vo. bound, 12s. Gd 

David’s Turkish Grammar. 15s. 

Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of useful 
Words occurring m Official Documents relating to the Administration 
of the Goveminent of Rritish India From tho Ambic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, 
Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled 
and published under tho authority of the Hon the Court of Directors 
of the R. I. Company. 4to., cloth. £l lOs. 

Messrs. Wm. JI. Allen Sf Co 's Catalogues of Printed and Lithographed 

Books in the Eastern Languages^ to which ts added a list of Oriented Marm- 

soriptsy mag he had gratis on application. 



MAPS OF INDIA, etc. 

Messrs. Allen Co.’s Maps of India ioere revised and much improved 
during 1873, with especial reference to the existing Admimstrative 
DivmonSf Railways^ Sfc 

District Map of India; corrected to IR78, 

Divided, into Collectorates with the Telegraphs and Railways from Q-o- 
Ternment surveys. On six sheets—size, 5ft. 6in. high j 5ft, 8m. wide \ 
in a ease, £2 12b. 6d , or, rollers, yarn,, £3 Ss. 

A General Map of India , corrected to i87d, 

Corapded chiefly from surveys executed by order of the Government 
of India. On six sheets—size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide ; 5 ft. 4 in. high, £2 ; 
or, on cloth, in case, £2 128 6d ; or, rollers, varn., £3 ds. 

Map of India, corrected to 1H7B , 

From the most recent Authorities. On two sheets—size, 2 ft. lOin. 
wide; 3 ft 3 in, high, IGs , or, on cloth, in a case, £118 

Map of the Koutes m India, coirected to 1873; 

Witli Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and Military 
Stations On one sheet-size, 2 ft. 3 m. wide; 2 ft. 9 in. high, Ds ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 128. 

Map of the Wentetn Provinces of Hindoo‘%tan, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Scindc, Bhawulpore, &c , including all the Stalos 
between C.iridahar and Allahabad On four sheets—size, 4 ft 4in 
wide, 4 ft. 2 m. high, 30s., or, m case, £2 , rollers, vaniished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and China, Durrnah, Siam, the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, and tlie Empire of Anam. On two sheets—^sizo, 4 ft 3 in. wide ; 

3 ft 4 m high, 16s., or, on cloth, in a case, £1 5s 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, Chma, and Australia. In a case, 14s ; on 
rollers, and varnished, ISs. 

Map of Affghamstan and the adjacent Countries. 

On one sheet—-size, 2 ft 3 in wide, 2ft 9 lu. high, Us., in c^aso, IBs, 

Map of China, 

From the most Authentic Souiecs of Tnfonxiation. One largo slu^et— 
size, 2 ft. 7 in wide , 2 ft 2 in. high, Gs , or, on cloth, m case, Ha. 

Map of the World , 

On Mercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of the Earlv Navigators, 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Circle Hading, 
and the most recent discovenes. On four shoots—size, 6ft. 2 in wide ; 

4 ft 3 in. high, £2 , on cloth, m a case, £2 lOs ; or, with rollers, and 
varnished, £3. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Latitude and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 3 b. 6d. 




JPublished on the arrival of every Mail from India. SuhsonpHon 2Qs. per 
annum, specimen copy, Gd 

ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 
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INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

Allen’s Indian Mail contains tlije fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com¬ 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press m general to be indir&pensable to all who have Friends or Rela¬ 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show tj|^e importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen’s Indian Mail 


Summary and Mcvicto of JEasieni News. 

Precis of Public Intelligence Shipping—Arrival of Ships 
Selections ftrom the Indian Press „ „ Passengers 

Movements of Troops ,, Departure of Ships 

The Government Gazette ,, ,f Passengers 

Courts Martial Commercial-State of the Markets 

Domestic Intelligence—Births ,, Indian Securities 

f, ,, Marriages „ Freights 

fy ff Deaths Sec. Sec. Sec. 

Home Intelhgenre relating to India, Sfc. 

Original Articles Arrival reported in England 

Miscellaneous Information Departures ,, ,, 

Appointments, Extensious, of Shipping—Arrival of Ships 

Furloughs, Sec. ,, ,, Passengers 

,, Civil ,, Departure of Ships 

,, Military ,, ,, Passengers 

,, Ecclesiastical and Vessel spoken with 

„ Marine Sec, Sec. Sec. 

Review of Works on the East.—And Notices of all affairs 
coxmected with India and the Services. 

Throughout the Paper one uniform system of arrangement prevails, and at the conclusion 
of each year an Index is furnished, to enable Subscribers to 
bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 

ASIATIC ANNUA L REGIST ER AND LIBRARY O F REFERENCE. 

London .Wm. 11. ALLEN & Co , 13, WATERLOO PLACE,S W 

(PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 

To whom Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements 
are requeUed to he addressed. 




